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Oportuit enim certe ut non solum anima per Spiritum Sanctum in beatam vitam ascen- 
derel, verum etiam ut rude atque terrestre hoe corpus cognato sibi guslu, lactu, et cibo 
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TO THE 


R. R. Dr. WARNER, L. B. Δ." 


RIGHT REVEREND FATHER, 


Tam agaist my resolution and proper disposition by the over- 
ruling powcr of the divine providence which wisely disposes all things, 
accidentally engaged m the question of Transubstantiation, which hath 
already so many tines passed by the fire and ‘under the saw’ of 
contention, that it might seem nothing could remain which had not 
been already considered and sifted to the bran. I had been by 
chance engaged in ἃ conference with a person of another persuasion, 
the man not unlearned nor unwary, but much more confident than 
T perceived the strength of Jus argument could warrant; and yet he 
had some few of the best which their schools did furnish out and 
ordinarily ininister to their προσηλυτυδεκταὶ, their enissaries and 
ministers of temptation to our people. [ then began to consider 
whether there were not much more in the secret of the question 
which might not have persuaded him more fiercely than I could 
then sec cause for, or others at least from whom upon the strength 
of education he might have derived lis confidence; and searching 
into all the secrets of it, 1 found infimte reason to reprove the bold- 
ness of those men who m the sum of affairs and upon exaimimation 
will be found to think men damned, if they will not speak nonsense, 
and disbelieve their eyes and cars, and defy their own reason, and 
reccde from antiquity, and believe them in whatsoever they dream, 
or list to obtrude upon the world, who hath been too long credulous, 
or it could never have suffered such a proposition to be believed by 
so many men*agaist all the demonstration in the world. And cer- 
tainly it is no small inatter of wonder that those men of the Roman 
church should pretend learning, and yet rest their new articles of 
faith upon propositions against. all learning : that they should engage 
their scholars to read and believe Aristotle, and yet destroy his phi- 
losophy, and reason by their article ; that they should think all the 
world fools but themselves, and yet talk and preach such things 
which iff men had spoken before this new device arose, they would 
have been thought mad. But if these men had by chance or in- 


a [Lord bishop of Rochester. ] 
BR 
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térest fallen upon the other opinion which we maintain against 
them, they would have filled the world with declamations against 
the impossible propositions and the δόγματα ἀφιλόσοφα of their ad- 
versaries; they would have called us dunces, idiots, men without 
souls, without philosophy, without sense, without reason, without 
logic, destroyers of the very first notions of mankind. But now 
that they are engaged upon the impossible side, they procced with a 
prodigious boldness, and scem to wonder that mankind does not re- 
ceive from them all their first principles, and credit the wildness and 
new notions of their cataphysics: for metaphysics it is not; their 
affirmatives and negatives are neither natural, nor above, nor besides 
nature, but against it, in those first principles which are primely 
credible. For that I may use S. Austin’s words, Nemo ent huic 
evidentie contradicet, nisi quem plus defensare delectat quod sentit, 
quam quid sentiendum sit imvenire. But I see it is possible for a 
man to believe any thing that he hath a mind to; and this to me 
seems to have been permitted, to reprove the vanity of man’s imagina- 
tion and the confidence of opinion, to make us humble, apt to learn, 
inquisitive, and charitable: for if it be possible for so great a com- 
pany of men of all sorts and capacities to believe such impossible 
things, and to wonder that others do not candem insaniam insanire, 
it will concern the wisest man alive to be inquisitive in the articles 
of lis first persuasion, to be diligent in his search, modest in his 
sentences, to prejudge no man, to reprove the adversaries with meek- 
ness, and a spirit conscious of human weakness and aptness to be 
abused. But if we remember that Pére Coton, confessor to Henry 
the fourth of France, was wont to say that ‘he could do any thing 
when he had his God in his hand, and his king at his feet,’ meaning 
him at confession, and the Other in effigy of the crucifix or in the 
host, we may well perceive that they are not such fools but they will 
consider the advantages that come to their persons and calling, if 
they can be supposed to make, with pronouncing four words, bread 
to become God. Upon the reputation of this great thing the priests 
were exempt from secular jurisdiction and violence in the council in 
Dalmatia held by the legates of pope Innocent the third, A.D. mcxcrx. 
can. 55, Upon this account pope Urban the second in a council 
which he held at Rome mxcvil. against the emperor Heftry the fourth 
took from secular princes the investiture of benefices, and advanced 
the clergy above kings, because their hands create God their Creator, 
as Simeon Dunelmensis reports, hb. 11, Chron. apud Vigner. Hist. 
ficcles.¢ And the same horrible words are used in the famous book 
called Stella Clericorum’, where the priest is dalled the creator of 
his Creator, and thence also infers his privilege and immunity from 


b (tom. vi. part. 2. col. 1953.] d (Joan. Hus, De corpore Christi.— 
© { Recueil de l’histoire de ]’ eglise, p» Monumenta, part. alt. fol. cecx]. fol. No- 
310. fol. Leyd. 1601.] riberg. 1558. ]} 
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being condemned. I will not with any envy and reproach object ‘to 
them that saying of a Bohemian priest, against which John Hus 
wrote a book on purpose, that ‘before the priest said lis first mass, 
he was but the son of God, but afterward he was the father of God, 
and the creator of His body ;’ it was a rude kind of blasphemy, but 
not much more than that which their severest men do say, and were 
never corrected by their expurgatory indices, and is to be seen in 
Biel on Canon of the Mass, /ection. iv.*, and Pére de Besse in his 
Royal Priesthood, lhib.1.¢. 3, where the priest upon the stock of his 
power is advanced above angels and‘ the blessed Virgin herself; 
which is the biggest expression which they can devise, unless they 
advance lim above God himself. ‘The consequent of this is a 
double honour, that is, an honour and maintenance, in such a manner 
as may serve the design of ainbition, and fill the belly of covetous- 
ness. 

This was cnough to make them willing to introduce it, and as to 
them the wonder ceases, but it is strange the world could receive it ; 
for though men might be willing to believe a thing that would make 
for their profit and reputation, yet that they should entertain it to 
their prejudice, as the other part must do, that at so great a price 
and with so great a diminution of their rights, they should suffer 
themselves to be cozened of their reason, is the stranger thing of 
the two. But to this also there were many concurrent causes; for 
first, this doctrine entered upon the world in the most barbarous, 
most ignorant, and most vicious ages of the world; for we know 
when it began, by what steps and progressions it prevailed, and by 
what instruments. It began in the ninth age, and in the tenth was 
suckled with little arguments and imperfect pleadings, in the eleventh 
it grew up with illusions and pretence of miracles, and was christened 
and confirmed in the twelfth, and afterwards lived upon blood, and 
craft, and violence; but when it was disputed by Paschasius Ratbert 
the deacon in the ninth century, the first scollateral device by which 
they attempted to set up their fancy was to devise miracles, which we 
find done accordingly m the same Paschasius‘ telling a tale of Plegilus 
seeing upon the altar a babe like that which was pictured in tne arms 
of Simeon; πὶ Joannes Diaconus® telling a story of something in the 
days of δι Gregory the great, but never told by any before him, viz., 
in the year DCCCLXXIII., that is two hundred and seventy years after 
the death of 8. Gregory, and extracted from the arcluives of Rome or 
Ataly out of England, where it seems they could better tell what so 
long before done at Rome; by Damianus® in the year mxx., who tells 
two more; by Guitmond' writing against Berengarius out of the 
γι PP. by Lanfranc, who served his end upon the report of 


ὁ (fol. vi. sq. ] h [In opuse. xxxiv. capp. 1, 2.] 
‘ (Gul. Malmesb. de gest. reg. angl., ' [De verit. cuchar. lib, ii, in Magn. 
lib. iti, p. 114.) bibl. vett. patr., tom. xi. p. 357 sq. } 
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sttange apparitions; and from him Alexander of Hales* also tells a 
pretty tale. For they then observed that the common people did not 
only then believe all reports of miracles, but desired them passion- 
ately, and with them would swallow any thing. But how vainly and 
falsely the world was then abused, we nced no greater witness than 
the learned bishop of the Canaries, Melchior Canus'. And yet even 
one of these authors, though possible™ apt enough to credit or report 
any such fine device for the promotion of his new opinion, yet it is 
vehemently suspected, that even the tale which was reported out of 
Paschasius was a long time after his death thrust m by some monk 
in a place to which it relates not, and which without that tale would 
be more united and more coherent: and yct if this and the other 
miracles pretended had not been illusions or directly fabulous, it had 
made very much against the present doctrine of the Roman church, 
for they represent the body in such manner as by their explications 
it is not, and it cannot be: they represent it broken, a finger or a 
piece of flesh, or bloody or blecding, or m the form of an infant; and 
then when it is in the series of bread; for if as they say Christ’s 
body is present no longer than the form of bread remained, how can 
it be Christ’s body in the miracle, when the species being gone, it 
is no longer a sacrament? But the dull inventors of miracles in 
those ages considered nothing of this; the article itself was then 
gross and rude, and so were the instruments of probation. 1 noted 
this, not only to shew at what door so incredible a persuasion entered, 
but that the zeal of prevailing in it hath so blinded the refiners of it 
in this age, that they still urge these miracles for proof, when if they 
do any thing at all, they reprove the present doctrine. 

But besides this device, they enticed the people forward by insti- 
tution of the solemn feast of Corpus Christi day, entertained their 
fancies by solemn and pompous processions, and rewarded their wor- 
shippings and attendances on the blessed sacrament with indulgences 
granted by pope Urban the fourth, iserted in the Clementines® and 
enlarged by John the twenty-second and Martin the fifth. And 
for their worshipping of the consecrated water they had authentic 
precedents, even the example of Bonaventure’s lamb, S. Francis 
his mule, 8. Anthony of Padoa’s ass; and if these things were not 
enough to persuade the people to all this matter, they must needs 
have weak hearts, and hard heads; and because they met with oppo- 
nents at all hands, they proceeded to a more vigorous way of arguing: 
they armed legions against their adversaries, they confuted at onc 
time in the town of Beziers® sixty thousand persons, and in one battle 
disputed so prosperously and acutely, that they killed about ten thou- 
sand men that were sacramentarics: and this Bellarmine? gives as an 


k (Sum. theol. part. iv. q. ii, memb. 2. n (vid. lib. iti, tit. 16. col. 227.] 

art. 4. § 3.] o [Hist. Albig., cap. xiii. sqq. ] 
! [ Loc. theol, xi. 6.] p [De notis eccles., cap. xviii. | 
m [sic edd. ] 
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instance of the marks of his church; this way of arguing was used 
in almost all the countries of christendom, till by crusados, massacres, 
and battles, burnings, and the constant carnificia and butchery of the 
Inguisition, which is the main prop of the papacy, and does more than 
Tu es Petrus, they prevailed far and near, and men durst not oppose 
the evidence whereby they fought. And now the wonder is out, it 
is not strange that the article hath been so readily entertained. But 
in the Greek churches it could not prevail, as appears not only in 
Cyril’s book of late, dogmatically affirming the article in our sense, 
but in the answer of cardinal Humbcrt to Nicetas4, who maintamed 
the receiving the holy sacrament does break the fast, which if could 
not do if it were not, when? it seems, bread and wine, as well as what 
we believe it to be, the body and blood of Christ. 

And now in prosecution of their strange improbable success they 
proceed to persuade all people that they are fools, and do not know 
the measures of sense, nor understand the words of scripture, nor 
can tell when any of the fathers speak affirmatively or negatively ; and 
after many attempts made by divers unprosperously enough, as the 
thing did constrain and urge them, a great wit, cardinal Perron, hath 
undertaken the question and hath spun his thread so fine and twisted 
it so intricately, and adorned it so sprucely with language and 
soplisms, that although he cannot resist the evidence of truth, yet 
he is too subtle for most men’s discerning, and though he hath been 
contested by potent adversaries, and wise men, in a better cause than 
his own, yet he will always make his reader believe that he prevails ; 
which puts me in mind of what Thucydidess told Archidamus the 
king of Sparta, asking him whether he or Pericles were the better 
wrestler; he told him that when he threw Pericles on lus back he 
would with fine words persuade the people that he was not down at 
all, and so he got the better. So does he; and is to all considering 
men a great argument of the danger that articles of religion are in, 
and consequently men’s persuasions, and final interest, when they fall 
into the hands of a witty man and a sophistcr, and one who 15 re- 
solved to prevail by all means. But truth is stronger than wit, and 
can endure when the other cannot, and [ hope it will appear so in 
this question, which although it 1s managed by weak hands, that is, 
by mine, yet to all impartial persons it must be certain and prevailing 
upon the stock of its own sincerity and derivation from God.’ 

And now (R. 8.) though this question hath so often been disputed 
and some things so often said, yet L was willing to bring it once more 
upon the stage, hoping to add some clearness to it, by fitting it with 
a good instrument, and clear conveyance and representment, by say- 
ing something new, and very many which are not generally known, 
and less generally noted; and 1 thought there was a present necessity 
of it, because the emissaries of the church of Rome are busy now to 
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disturb the peace of consciences by troubling the persecuted, and 
Injecting scruples into the infortunate, who suspect every thing, and 
being weary of all, are most ready to change from the present. They 
have got a trick to ask, where is our church now? what is become 
of your articles, of your religion P We cannot answer them as they can 
be answered; for nothing satisfics them but being prosperous, and 
that we cannot pretend to but upon the accounts of the Cross, and so 
we may indeed ‘ rejoice and be exceeding glad,’ because we hope that 
‘great is our reward in heaven.’ But although they are pleased to 
use an argument that, like Jonas’ gourd, or sparagus, is In season 
ouly at some times, yet we, according to the nature of truth, enquire 
after the truth of their religion upon the account of proper and theo- 
logical objections ; our church may be a beloved church and dear to 
God though she be persecuted, when theirs is in an evil condition by 
obtruding upon the christian world articles of religion, against all 
that which ought to be the instruinents of credibility and persuasion, 
by distorting and abusing the sacraments, by making error to be an 
art, and that a man must be witfy to make himself capable of bemg 
abused, by out-facing all sense and reason, by damning their brethren 
for not making their understanding servile and sottish, by burning 
them they can get and cursing them that they cannot get, by doing 
so much violence to their own reasons, and forcing themselves to be- 
lieve that no man ever spake against their new device, by making a 
prodigious error to be necessary to salvation, as if they were lords of 
the faith of chnstendom. 

But these men are grown to that strange triumphal gaiety upon 
their joy that the church of England as they think 1s destroyed, that 
they tread upon her grave which themselves have digged for her who 
lives and pities them; and they wonder that any man should speak 
in her behalf, and suppose men do it out of spite and indignation, 
and call the duty of her sons, who are by persecution made more 
confident, pious, and zealous in defending those truths for which she 
suffers on all hands, by the name of anger, and suspect it of malicious, 
vile purposes. I wondered when I saw something of {1}15 folly in one 
that was her son once‘, but is run away from her sorrow, and dis- 
inherited himself because she was not able to give him a temporal 
portion, and thinks he hath found out reasons enough to depart from 
the miserable. I will not trouble bim, or so much as name him, 
because if his words are as noted as they are public, every good man 
will scorn them; if they be private, Iam not willing to publish his 
shame, but leave him to consideration and repentance. But for our 
dear afflicted mother, she is under the portion of a child, in the state 
of discipline, her government indecd hindcred, but her worshippings 
the same, the articles as true, and those of the church of Rcme as 
false as ever, of which I hope the following book will be one great 
instance. But I wish that all tempted persons would consider the 
illogical deductions by which these men would impose upon their 
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consciences, “ If the church of England be destroyed, then Transub- 
stantiation is true; which indeed had concluded well if that article 
had only pretended false because the church of England was prosper- 
ous. But put the case the Turk should invade Italy, and set up the 
Alcoran in 8. Peter’s church, would it be endured that we should con- 
clude that Rome was antichristian because her temporal glory is de- 
faced? The apostle in this case argued otherwise,—The church of the 
Jews was cut olf for their sins ; ‘be not high-minded, o ye gentiles, 
but fear Jest. He also cut thee off; it was counsel given to the Romans. 
But though (blessed be God) our afflictions are great, yet we can and 
do enjoy the same religion as the good christians in the first three 
hundred vears did em we can serve God in our houses, and some- 
times in churches ; and ἘΠ faith which was not built upon temporal 
foundations, cannot be shaken by the convulsions of war and the 
changes of state. Dut they who make our afflictions an objection 
against us, tuiless they have a promise that they shall never be 
afflicted, might do well'to remember that if they ever fall mto trouble 
they have nothing left to re present or make their condition tolerable ; 
for by pretending rchgion is destroyed when it 18. persecuted, they 
take away all that which can support their own spirits and sweeten 
persecution, However, let our church be where it pleases God it 
shall, it is certain that Transubstantiation 1s an evil doctrine, false 
and dange rous; and L know not any church in chmstendom which 
hath any article more unpossible or apt to render the communion 
dangerous, than this in the church of Rome: and since they com- 
mand us to believe all or will accept none, 1 hope the just reproof of 
this one will establish the ininds of those who can be tempted to 
cominunicate with them in others. 

Ihave now given account of the reasons of my present engage- 
ment; and thoteh it may be enquired also why T presented it to you, 
1 fear I shall not give so perfect an account of it; because those ex- 
ecllent reasons which invited me to this signif ication of my gratitude 
are such which although they ought to be made public, yet I know 
not whether your humulity will permit it; for you had rather oblige 
others than be noted by them. Your predecessor in tne see of 
Rochester, who was almost a cardinal when he was almost dead, did 
publicly in those evil times appear against the truth defended in this 
book, and yet he was more moderate and better tempered than the 
rest"; but beeause Ged hath put the truth into the hearts and mouths 
of his successors, it is not haproper that to you should be offered the 
opportunitics of owning that which is the belicf and honour of that 
see since the religion was reformed. But lest it be thought that this 
is an excuse rather than a reason of my address to you, ἵ must crave 
pardon of your humility, and serve the end of glorification of God in 
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it, by acknowledging publicly that you have assisted my condition by 
the emanations of that grace which is the crown of martyrdom; ex- 
pending the remains of your lessened fortunes, and increasing charity, 
upon your brethren who are dear to you, not only by the band of the 
same ministry, but the fellowship of the same sufferings. But indeed 
the cause in which these papers are engaged is such that it ought to 
be owned by them that can best defend it, and since the defence is 
not with secular arts and aids but by spiritual, the diminution of your 
outward circumstances cannot render you a person unfit to patronize 
this book, because where I fail, your wisdom, learning, and experience 
can supply; and therefore if you will pardon my drawing your name 
from the privacy of your retirement into a public view, you will sin- 
gularly oblige and increase those favours by which you have already 
endeared the thankfulness and service of 


R. R. 
your most affectionate and endeared servant 
in the Lord Jesus, 
8. TAYLOR. 


DISCOURSE 
OF THE 
REAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


IN 


THE HOLY SACRAMENT. 


§ 1. State of the Tne tree of knowledge became the tree of death 
question. to us, and the trec of life is now become an apple 
of contention. The holy symbols of the eucharist were intended to 
be a contesseration and an union of christian societies to God, and 
with one another; and the evil taking it, disunites us from God; and 
the evil understanding it, divides us from each other. Οὔκουν δεινὸν, 
el γῆ χρηστὴ μὲν ἁμαρτοῦσ᾽ ὧν χρεὼν αὐτὴν τυχεῖν, κακὸν δίδωσι 
καρπόν ἃ. And yet if men would but do reason, there were in all reh- 
gion no article which might more easily excuse us from meddling with 
questions about it than this of the holy sacrament. For as the man 
im Pheedrus that being asked what he carried hidden under his cloak, 
answered, it was hidden under his cloak ; meaning that he would not 
have hidden it but that he intended it should be secret; so we may 
@y in this mystery to them that curiously ask what or how it is, 
mysterium est, ‘it 15. a sacrament and a mystery ;’ by sensible instru- 
ments it consigns spiritual graces, by the creatures it brings us to 
God, by the body it ministers to the Spirit. And that things of this 
nature are undiscernible sccrets, we may learn by the experience of 
those men who have in cases not unlike vainly laboured to tell us, 
how the material fire of hell should torment an immaterial soul, and 
how baptismal water should cleanse the spirit, and how a sacrament 
should nourish a body, and make it sure of the resurrection. 

2. It was happy with christendom when she in this article retained 
the same simplicity which she always was bound to do in her manners 
and entercourse; that is, to believe the thing heartily, and not to 
enquire curiously; and there was peace in this article for almost a 


af οὕκουν δεινὸν, εἰ γῆ μὲν κακὴ 
τυχοῦσα καιροῦ θεόθεν εὖ στάχυν φέρει, 
χρηστὴ 8 ἁμαρτοῦσ' ὧν χρεὼν αὐτὴν τυχεῖν 
κακὸν δίδωσι καρπὸν, ἀνθρώποις δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ὃ μὲν πονηρὸς οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν κακὸς, 
ὃ δ᾽ ἐσθλὺς ἐσθλὸς, οὐδὲ συμφορᾶς ὕπο 
φύσιν διέφθειρ᾽, ἀλλὰ χρηστός ἐστ᾽ ἀεί. 
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thousand years together, and yet that Transubstantiation was not de- 
termined, I hope to make very evident. J synaxi transubstantia- 
tionem sero definivit ecclesia; diu satis erat credere, sive sub pane 
consecrato, sive quocunque modo adesse verum corpus Christt, so said 
the great Hrasmus®; ‘it was late before the church defined transub- 
stantiation ; for a long time together it did suffice to believe that the 
true body of Christ was present, whether under the consecrated bread 
or any other way:’ so the thing was believed, the manner was not 
stood upon. And it isa famous saying of Durandus‘, Verdi audi- 
mus, motum sentimus, modum nescimus, presentiam credimus, ‘we 
hear the word, we perceive the motion, we know not the manner, but 
we believe the presence:’ and Ferus‘, of whom Sixtus Senensis® 
affirms that he was vr nobiliter doctus, pins et eruditus, lath these 
words, Cum certum sit ibe esse corpus Christi, quid opus est disputare 
num panis substantia maneat vel non? ‘when it is certain that 
Christ’s body is there, what need we dispute whether the substance 
of bread remain or no? and therefore Cuthbert Tonstal‘ bishop of 
Duresme would have every one left to his conjecture concerning the 
manner; De modo quo id fieret satius erat curiosum quemque relin- 
guere sue conjecture, sicut liberum fuit ante concilium Lateranum, 
‘before the Lateran council it was free for every one to opine as they 
please, and it were better it were so now.’ But S. Cyril® would not 
allow so much hberty; not that he would have the manner deter- 
mined, but not so much as thought upon; Firmam jidem mysteriis 
adhibentes, nunquam im tam. sublimibus rebus illud “ Quomodo’ aut 
cogitemus aut proferamus. For if we go about to think it or under- 
stand it, we lose our labour; quomodo enim id fiat, ne in mente inig- 
higere, nec lingua dicere possumus, sed silentio et firma fide rd susci- 
pimus ; “we can perceive the thing by faith, but cannot express it in 
words, nor understand it with our mind,’ said 8. Bernard". Oportet 
agitur—it is at last after the steps of the former progress come to be 
a duty—nos in sumptionibus divinorum mysteriorum indubitatam re- 
tinere fidem, et non querere quo pacto. The sum is this,—The man- 
ner was defined but very lately; there 1s no necd at all to dispute it, 
no advantages by it, and therefore it were bettcr it were left at libert 

to every man to think as he please; for so it was in the church for 
above a thousand years together; and yet it were better men would 
not at all trouble themselves concerning it; for it is a thing impos- 
sible to be understood, and thcrefore it is not fit to be enquired after. 
This was their sense: and I suppose we do in no sensc prevaricate 
their so pious and prudent counsel by saying, Tne PRESENCE OF 
CuRIST IS REAL AND SPIRITUAL; because this account docs still leave 
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the article in his deepest mystery: not only because spiritual for- 
malities and perfections are undiscernible and incommensurable by 
natural proportions and the measures of our usual notices of things, 
but also because the word ‘ spiritual’ is so general a term, and ope- 
rations! so various and many by which the Spirit of God brings His 
purposes to pass and does [is work upon the soul, that we are in 
this specific term very far from limiting the article to a minute and 
special manner. Our word of ‘ spiritual presence’ is particular in 
nothing but that it excludes the corporal and natural manner; we 
say it is not this, but it is to be understood figuratively, that is, not 
naturally, but to the purposes and in the manner of the Spirit and 
spiritual things, which how they operate or are effected, we know no 
more than we know how a cherubin sings or thinks, or by what pri- 
vate conveyances a lost notion returns suddenly into our memory and 
stands placed in the eye of reason. Christ is present spiritually, that. 
is, by effect and blessing; which in true speaking is rather the con- 
sequent of His presence than the formality. For though we are 
taught and feel that, yet this we profess we cannot understand, and 
therefore curiously enquire not. Σαφὴς ἔλεγχος ἀπιστίας τὸ πῶς 
περὶ Θεοῦ λέγειν, said Justin Martyr*, ‘it is a manifest argument of 
infidelity to enquire concerning the things of God, how, or after what 
manner.’ And in this it was that many of the fathers of the church 
laid their hands upon their mouths, and revered the mystery, but like 
the remains of the sacrifice, they burnt it; that is, as themselves ex- 
pound the allegory, it was to be adored by faith and not to be dis- 
cussed with reason; knowing that, as Solomon! said, Serutator ma- 
jestatis opprimetur a gloria, ‘he that pries too far into the majesty 
sliall be confounded with the glory.’ 

8. So far it was very well; and if error or interest had not un- 
ravelled the secret, and looked too far into the sanctuary, where they 
could see nothing but a cloud of fire, majesty and secrecy indis- 
criminately mixed together, we had kuecled before the same altars, 
and adored the same mystery, and communicated in the same rites, 
to this day. For m the thing itself there is no difference amongst 
wise and sober persons, nor ever was till the manner became an 
article, and declared or supposed to be of the substance of the thing. 
But now the state of the question is this. 

4. The doctrine of the church of England and generally of the 
protestants in this article, is, that after the minister of the holy mys- 
. teries hath ritely™ prayed, and blessed or consecrated the bread and 
the wine, the symbols become changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, after a SACRAMENTAL, that is, in a SPIRITUAL, REAL manner ; 
so that all that worthily communicate do by faith receive Chnst 
really, effectually, to all the purposes of His passion: the wicked re- 
i ᾿ and "πε operations’ A. ] part. i. p. 431. 
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ceive not Christ, but the bare symbols only; but yet to their hurt, 
because the offer of Christ is rejected, and they pollute the blood of 
the covenant by using it as an unholy thing®. ‘The result of which 
doctrine is this: it is bread, and it 18 Christ’s body: it is bread in 
substance, Christ in the sacrament; and Christ is as really given to 
all that are truly disposed, as the symbols are; each as they can; 
Christ as Christ can be given; the bread and wine as they can, and 
to the same real purposes to which they are designed; and Christ 
does as really nourish and sanctify the soul as the elements do the 
body. It is here as in the other sacrament; for as there natural 
water becomes the laver of regeneration, so here bread and wine be- 
come the body and blood of Christ ; but there and here too the first 
substance is changed by grace, but remains the same in nature. 

5. That this is the doctrine of the church of England is apparent 
in the church catechism, affirming the “inward part or thing sig- 
nified” by the consecrated bread and winc to be “the body and blood 
of Christ, which are verily and indced taken and received of the 
faithful in the Lord’s supper ; and the “ benefit” of it to be, “The 
strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the body and blood of 
Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine :” and the same is 
repeated severally in the exhortation, and in the prayer of the address 
before the consecration, in the canon of our communion; “ verily and 
indeed” is reipsa, that’s really enough. That’s our sense of the ‘real 
presence ;’ and Calvin® affirms as much, saying, “In the supper Christ 
Jesus, viz., His body and blood, is truly given under the signs of 
bread and wine.” And Gregory de Valentia? gives this account of 
the doctrine of the protestants, that although Christ be corporally in 
heaven, yet is He received of the faithful communicants in this sacra- 
ment truly, both spiritually by the mouth of the mind, through a most 
near conjunction of Christ with the soul of the receiver by faith, and 
also sacramentally with the bodily mouth, ὅθ. And which is the 
greatest testimony of all, we who best know our own minds, declare 
it to be so. 

6. Now that the spiritual is also a real presence, and that they are 
hugely consistent, is easily credible to them that believe that the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost are real graces, and a spirit is a proper substance: 
and τὰ νοητὰ are amongst the Hellenists τὰ ὄντα, ‘intelligible’ things, 
or things discerned by the mind of a man are more truly and really 
such, and of a more excellent substance and reality, than things only 
sensible. And therefore when things spiritual are signified by mate- 
rials, the thing under the figure is called true, and the material part 
is opposed to it, as less true or real. The examples of this are not 
infrequent in scripture. The tabernacle into which the high priest 
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entered, was a type or a figure of heaven. Heaven itself is called 
σκηνὴ ἀληθινὴ 4, ‘the true tabernacle,’ and yet the other was the mate- 
rial part. And when they are joined together, that is, when a thing 
is expressed by a figure, ἀληθῆ, ‘true,’ is spoken of sucli things 
though they are spoken figuratively: Christ “the true light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world’ ;” He is also “ the 
true vine’,” and vere cidus, ‘truly or really meat,’ and panis verus ὁ 
clo, ‘the true bread from heavent;’ and spiritual goods are called 
‘the true riches" :’ and in the same analogy the spiritual presence of 
Christ is the most true, real, and effective; the other can be but the 
image and shadow of it, something in order to this: for if it were in 
the sacrament naturally or corporeally, it could be but in order to 
this spiritual, celestial, and effective presence; as appears beyond ex- 
ception in this, that the faithful and pious communicants receive the 
ultimate end of His presence, that is, spiritual blessings; the wicked, 
who by the affirmation of the Roman doctors’ do receive Christ’s 
body and blood in the natural and corporal manner, fall short of that 
for which this is given, that is, of the blessings and benefits. 

7. So that (as S. Paul” said) ‘he is not a Jew who is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision which is outwardly in the flesh ; 
but he is a Jew which is one inwardly,’ ἐν τῷ κρυπτῷ Ιουδαῖος" and 
περιτομὴ καρδίας ἐν πνεύματι" that’s the real Jew and the true cir- 
cumcision, that which is ‘of the heart,’ and ‘in the spirit,’ and m 
this sense it is that Nathaniel is said to be ἀληθῶς “IopanAlrns*, 
‘really and truly an Israclite :’ so we may say of the blessed sacra- 
ment, Christ is more truly and really present in spintual presence 
than in corporal, in the heavenly effect than in the natural being ; 
this if it were at all, can be but the less perfect, and therefore we are 
to the most real purposes and in the proper sense of scripture the 
more real defenders of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament ; 
for the spiritual sense is the most real, and most true, and most 
agreeable to the analogy and style of scripture, and right reason, and 
common manner of speaking. For every degree of excellency is a 
degree of being, of reality, and truth: and therefore spiritual things, 
being more excellent than corporal and natural, have the advantage 
both in truth and reality. And this is fully the sense of the chris- 
tians who use the Keyptian liturgy’, Sanctifica nos Domine noster, 
sicut sanctificasti has oblationes propositas, sed fecisti illas non fictas 
(that’s for ‘real’) e¢ guicquid apparet est mysterium tuum spiritale, 
_ (that’s for ‘ spiritual.’) ‘To all which I add the testimony of Bellar- 
mine* concerning 8. Austin, Apud Augustinum sepissime illud solum 
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dict tale, et vere tale, quod habet effectum suum conjunctum ; res enim 
ex Fructu estimatur ; itaque illos dicit vere comedere corpus Christi 
qua utiliter comedunt, ‘they only truly eat Christ’s body that eat it 
with effect ; for then a thing is really or truly such, when it is not to 
no purpose; when it hath his effect.’ And in his eleventh book 
against Faustus the Manichee, chap. vii.*, he shews that in scripture 
the words are often so taken as to signify not the substance, but the 
quality and effect of a thing. So when it is said, ‘Flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God,’ that is, ‘ corruption shall not 
inherit :’ and in the resurrection our bodies are said to be spiritual, 
that is, ‘not in substance, but in effect and operation ;’ and in the 
same manner he often speaks concerning the blessed sacrament. And 
Clemens Romanus? affirms expressly, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι πιεῖν τὸ αἷμα τοῦ 
᾿Ιησοῦ, τῆς κυριακῆς μεταλαβεῖν ἀφθαρσίας, “ this is to drink the blood 
of Jesus, to partake of the Lord’s immortality.’ 

8. This may suffice for the word ‘real ;’ which the English papists 
much use, but (as appears) with less reason than the sons of the 
church of England: and when the ‘real presence’ is denied, the 
word real is taken for natural, and does not signify ¢ranscendenter, 
or in his just and most proper signification. But the word swbstan- 
tialiter is also used by protestants in this question: which I suppose 
may be the same with that which is in the article of Trent®; Sacra- 
mentaliter presens Salvator substantia sua nobis adest, ‘in substance, 
but after a sacramental manner:’ which words if they might be 
understood in the sense in which the protestants use them, that is, 
‘really,’ ‘truly,’ without fiction or the help of fancy, but 2 red veri- 
tate, so as Philo calls spiritual things ἀναγκαιόταται οὐσίαι, ‘most 
necessary, useful, and material substances,’ it might become an in- 
strument of an united confession. And this is the manner of speak- 
ing which 8. Bernard used in lis sermon of S. Martin“, where he 
affirms in sacramento erhiberi nobis veram carnis substuntiam, sed 
spiritualiter, non carnaliter, ‘in the sacrament is given us the true 
substance of Christ’s body or flesh, but not carnally, but spiritually ; 
that is, not to our mouths, but to our hearts, not to be chewed 
by teeth, but to be eaten by faith. But they mean it otherwise, 
as I shall demonstrate by and by. In the mean time it is remark- 
able that Bellarmine, when he is stating this question, seems to 
say the same thing for which he quotes the words of S. Bernard 
now mentioned; for he says that Christ’s body is there ‘truly, 
substantially, really, but not corporally, nay you may say spiri- 
tually :᾿ and now a man would think we had him sure; but his 
nature is labile and slippery, you are never the nearer for this; for 
first he says it is not safe to use the word ‘spiritually,’ nor yet safe 
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to say He is ‘not there corporally,’ lest it be understood not of the 
manner of His presence, but to the exclusion of the nature. For he 
intends not (for all these fine words) that Christ’s body is present 
‘spiritually,’ as the word is used in scripture, and in all common 
notices of usual speaking ; but ‘spiritually’ with him signifies ‘ after 
the manner of spirits,’ which besides that it is a cozening the world 
in the manner of expression, is also a direct folly and contradiction, 
that a body should be substantially present, that is, with the nature of 
a body, naturally, and yet be not as a body but as a spirit, with that 
manner of being with which a spirit is distinguished from a body. In 
vain therefore it is that he denies the carnal manner and admits a 
spiritual, and ever after requires that we believe a carnal presence, even 
in the very manner. But this caution and exactness 1h the use of the 
word ‘spiritual’ is therefore carefully to be observed, lest the conten- 
tion of both parties should seem trifling and to be for nothing. We 
say that Christ’s body is in the sacrament really, but spiritually. 
They say it is there really, but spiritually. For so Bellarmine is 
bold to say, that the word may be allowed in this question. Where 
now is the difference? Here; by ‘spiritually’ they mean ‘ present 
after the manner of a spirit; by ‘spiritually’ we mean ‘ present to 
our spirits only ;’ that is, so as Christ is not present to any other 
sense but that of faith, or spiritual susception; but their way makes 
1118 body to be present no way but that which is impossible and im- 
plies a contradiction ; a body not after the manner of a body, a body 
like a spirit; a body without a body; and a sacrifice of body and 
blood, without blood: corpus incorporeum, cruor ineruentus. They 
say that Christ’s body is truly present there as it was upon the cross, 
but not after the manner of all or any body, but after that manner of 
being as an angel is in a place; that’s their ‘spiritually: but we 
by the ‘real spiritual presence’ of Christ do understand Christ to be 
present as the Spirit of God is present in the hearts of the faithful, 
by blessing and grace; and this is all which we mean besides the 
tropical and figurative presence. 

9. That which seems of hardest explication is the word corporali- 
ter, which I find that Melancthon used ; saying, corporaliter quogue 
communicatione carnis Christi Christum in nobis habitare ; which 
manner of speaking J have heard he avoided after he had conversed 
with Gicolampadius, who was able then to teach him and most men 
in that question ; but the expression may become warrantable, and 
consonant to our doctrine ; and means no more than ‘ really and with- 
out fiction,’ or ‘beyond a figure :’ like that of δ. Paule, “ In Christ 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily :” upon which S. Austin! 
says, In ipso inhabitat plenitudo divinitatis corporaliter quia in templo 
habitaverat umbraliter. And in 8, Paul® oxla καὶ σῶμα are Op- 
posed; “which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
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Christ,” that is, the substance, the reality, the correlative of the type 
and figure, the thing signified. And among the Greeks cwparo- 
ποιεῖν signifies solidare, to make firm, real and consistent ; but among 
the fathers, σῶμα or body signifies πᾶν τὸ ἐκ rod μὴ ὄντος els τὸ 
εἶναι γενόμενον, ‘every thing that is produced from nothing,’ saith 
Phavorinus*; that is, every thing that is real, extra non ens, that 
hath a proper being; so that we receiving Christ m the sacrament 
‘corporally’ or ‘bodily, understand that we do it really, by the 
ministry of our bodies receiving Him unto our souls. And thus we 
affirm Christ’s body to be present in the sacrament not only in type 
or figure, but in blessing and real effect; that 15, more than in the 
types of the law; the shadows were of the law, “but the body is of 
Christ!” And besides this, the word ‘corporally’ may be very well 
used when by it is only understood a corporal sign. So 8. Cyr of 
Jerusalem in his third Catechism) says that the “Holy Ghost did 
descend corporally in the likeness of a dove,” that is, m a type or 
representment of a dove’s body, for so he and many of the ancients 
did suppose; and so he again™ uses the word, “Jesus Christ as a 
man did inspire the Holy Spint corporally into His apostles ;’ where 
by ‘corporally’ it is plam he means ‘by a corporal or material sign 
or symbol,’ viz. ‘by breathing upon them and saying, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.’ In either of these senses if the word be taken, it may 
indifferently be used in this question. 

10. I have been the more careful to explain the question, and the 
use of these words according to our meaning in the question, for these 
two reasons. 1) Because until we are agreed upon the signification 
of the words, they are equivocal; and by being uscd on both sides 
to several purposes, sometime! are pretended as instruments of union, 
but indeed effect it not; but sometimes displease both parties, while 
each suspects the word in a wrong sense. And this hath with very 
ill effect. been observed in the conferences for composing the difference 
in this question ; particularly that of Poissy, where it was propounded 
in these words, Credimus in usu cane Dominice vere, reipsa et sub- 
stantialiter, sew im substantia™, verum corpus et sanguinem Christi 
spirituals et meffabilt modo esse, exhiberi, sumi a fidelibus communi- 
cantibus. Beza® and Gallasius® for the Reformed, and Espenceeus 
and Monlucius for the Romanists, undertook to propound it to their 
parties: but both rejected it; for though the words were not disliked, 
yet they suspected each other’s sense. But now that I have declared 
what is meant by us in these words, they are made useful in the ex- 
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plicating the question. 2) But because the words do perfectly de- 
clare our sense, and are owned publicly in our doctrine and manner 
of speaking, it will be in vain to object against us those sayings of 
the fathers which use the same expressions: for if by virtue of those 
words, ‘really,’ ‘substantially,’ ‘corporally,’ ‘verily and indecd,’ and 
‘Christ’s body and blood,’ the fathers shall be supposed to speak for 
Transubstantiation, they may as well suppose it to be our doctrine too, 
for we use the same words; and therefore those authorities must. sig- 
nify nothing against us, unless these words can be proved in them to 
signify more than our sense of them does import: and by this truth 
many, very many of their pretences are evacuated. 

11. One thing more I am to note im order to the same purposes ; 
that in the explication of this question it is much insisted upon that 
it be enquired whether, when we say we believe Christ’s body to be 
‘really’ in the sacrament, we mean, that body, that flesh, that was 
born of the Virgin Mary, that was crucified, dead and buried? I an- 
swer, 1 know none else that He had, or hath: there is but one body 
of Christ natural and glorified; but he that says that body is glori- 
fied which was crucified, says it 1s the same body, but not after the 
same manner’: and so it is in the sacrament; we eat and drink the 
body and blood of Christ that was broken, and poured forth; for 
there is no other body, no other blood of Christ; but though it is 
the same which we cat and drink, yet it is in another manner: and 
therefore when any of the protestant divines, or any of the fathers, 
deny that body which was born of the Virgin Mary, that which was 
crucified, to be eaten in the sacrament®, as Bertram, as ὃ. Hierome’, 
as Clemens Alexandrinus® expressly affirm; the meaning is easy, 
they intend that it is not eaten in a natural sense, and then calling 
it corpus spirituale, the word ‘spiritual’ is not a substantial predica- 
tion, but is an affirmation of the manner, though in disputation it be 
made the predicate of a proposition, and the opposite member of a 
distinction. That body which was crucified is not that body that is 
eaten in the sacrament, if the intention of the proposition be to speak 
of the eating it in the same manner of being; but that body which 
was crucified, the same body we do eat, if the intention be to speak of 
the same thing in several manners of being and operating: and this I 
noted, that we may not be prejudiced by words when the notion is cer- 
tain and easy. And thus far is the sense of our doctrine in this article. 

12. On the other side, the church of Rome uses the same words 
we do, but wholly to other purposes, affirming, First, that after the 
words of consecration, on the altar there is no bread, in the chalice 
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there is no wine. Secondly, that the accidents, that 1s, the colour, 
the shape, the bigness, the weight, the smell, the nourishing qualities 
of bread and wine do remaint; but neither in the bread, nor in the 
body of Christ, but by themselves, that is, so that there is whiteness 
and nothing white, sweetness and nothing sweet, &c. Tlurdly, that 
in the place of the substance of bread and wine there is brought the 
natural body of Christ, and His blood that was shed upon the cross. 
Fourthly, that the flesh of Christ is eaten by every communicant, 
good and bad, worthy and unworthy. Fifthly, that this 1s conve- 
niently, properly, and most aptly called Transubstantiation, that 18, a 
conversion of the whole substance of bread into the substance of 
Christ’s natural body, of the whole substance of the wine into His 
blood. In the process of which doctrine, they oppose spiriéualiter 
to sacramentaliter and realiter¥, supposing the spiritual manduca- 
tion, though done in the sacrament by a worthy receiver, not to be 
sacramental and real. 

18. So that now the question is not whether the symbols be 
changed into Christ’s body and blood or no, for it is granted on all 
sides; but whether this conversion be sacramental and figurative, or 
whether it be natural and bodily: nor is 1t whether Christ be really 
taken, but whether He be taken in a spiritual or in a natural manner. 
We say the conversion is figurative, mysterious, and sacramental ; 
they say it is proper, natural, and corporal: we affirm that Christ is 
really taken by faith, by the spirit, to all real effects of 1115. passion ; 
they say He is taken by the mouth, and that the spiritual and the 
virtual taking Him in virtue or effect is not sufficient, though done 
also in the sacrament. 

Hic Rhodus, hic saltus ;— 
this thing I will try by Scripture——by Reason,—by Sense,—and by 
Tradition. 


$2. Transub- 1, Tue scriptures pretended for it, are 8. John vi. 
stantiation not and the words of institution, recorded by three evan- 
warrantable by  gelists, and S. Paul. Concerning which 1 shall first 

pture. ς . 1.» . . 

lay this- prejudice; that by the confession of the 
Romanists themselves, men learned and famous in their generations, 
nor these places, nor any else in scripture are sufficient to prove Tran- 
substantiation. Cardinal Cajetan affirms that there is m scripture 
nothing of force or necessity to infer Transubstantiation out of the 
words of institution, and that the words, seclusa ecclesia auctori- 
tate, ‘setting aside the decree of the church, are not sufficient. 
This is reported by Suarez*, but he says that the words of Cajetan by 
the command of Pius V. were left out of the Roman edition, and he 
adds that Cayetanus solus ex catholicis hoe docuit, ‘he only of their 
side taught it ; which is carelessly affirmed by the Jesuit, for another 
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cardinal, bishop of Rochester, John Fisher’, affirmed the same thing ; 
for speaking of the words of institution recorded by S. Matthew, he 
says, Neque ullum hie verbum positum est quo probetur im nostra 
missa veram fier carnis et sanguins Christi presentiam, ‘there are 
no words set down here,’ viz. in the words of institution, ‘by which 
if may be proved that in our mass there is a true presence of the 
flesh and blood of Christ.’ To this 1 add a third cardinal, bishop of 
Cambray de Aliaco*, who though he likes the opinion, because it was 
then more common, that the substance of bread does not remain 
after consecration, yet ea non sequitur evidenter ex scripturis, ‘it does 
not follow evidently from scripture.’ 

2. To these three cardinals I add the concurrent testimony of two 
famous schoolmen. Johannes Duns Scotus®, who for his rare wit 
and learning became a father of a scholastical faction in the schools 
of Rome, affirms vou ertare locum allum scripture tam erpressum ut 
sine ecclesie declaratione evidenter coygat transubstantiationem admit. 
éere, ‘there is no place of scripture so express that without the decla- 
ration of the church it can evidently compel us to admit Transub- 
stantiation ;? and Bellarmine® himself says that it is not altogether 
unprobable, since it is affirmed ὦ ductissimes et acutissimis hominibus, 
‘by most learned and most acute men.’ The bishop of Evreux, who 
was afterwards cardinal Richelieu, not being well pleased with Scotus 
in this question, said that Scotus had only considered the testimonies 
of the fathers cited by Gratian, Peter Lombard, Aquinas and the 
schoolmen before him: suppose that; but these testimomes are not 
few, and the witty man was as able to understand their opinion by 
their words as any man since; and therefore we have the income of 
so many fathers as are cited by the canon law, the Master of the Sen- 
tences, and his scholars, to be partly a warrant, and none of thein to 
contradict the opinion of Scotus’, who neither believed it to be 
taught evidently m scripture nor by the fathers. 

3. The other schooliman I am to reckon in this account is Gabriel 
Biel4. Quomodo ib sit corpus Christi, an per couversionem alicujus in 
ipsum, an sine conversione incipiat esse corpus Christi cum pane, ma- 
nentibus substantia οὐ accidentibus panis, won invenitur erpressum in 
canone biblic, ‘how the body of Christ is there, whether by conver- 
sion of any thing into it, or without conversion it begin to. be the 
body of Christ with the bread, the accidents and the substance of the 
bread still remaining, is not found expressed in the canon of the 
‘Bible.’ Hither I could add the concurrent testimony of Ocham in 
iv. q. 6°; of Johannes de Bassolisf who is called Doctor ordinatis- 
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simus, but that so much to the same purpose is needless, and the 
thing is confessed to be the opinion of many writers of their own 
party; as appears in Salmeron®. And Melchior Canus" bishop of the 
Canaries amongst the things not expressed in scripture reckons the 
conversion of the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. 

4. If it be said that the church’s determination is a better inter- 
preter of scripture than they, it is granted; but did the church ever 
interpret scripture to signify Transubstantiation, and say that by the 
force of the words of scripture it was to be believed? If she did 
not, then to say she is a better interpreter is to no purpose; for 
though the church be a better interpreter than they, yet they did 
not contradict cach other, and their sense might be the sense of the 
church. But if the church before their time had expounded it 
against their sense and they not submit to it, how do you reckon 
them catholics, and not me? For it is certain if the church expound- 
ing scripture did declare it to signify Transubstantiation, they did not 
submit themselves and their writings to the church. But if the 
church had not in their times done it, and hath done it since, that 1s 
another consideration, and we are left to remember that till Cajetan’s 
time, that is, till Luther’s time, the church had not declared that 
scripture did prove Transubstantiation ; and since that time we know 
who hath; but not the church catholic. 

5. And indeed it had been strange if the cardinals of Cambray, de 
Sancto Vio! and of Rochester, that Scotus and Biel should never 
have heard that the church had declared that the words of scripture 
did infer Transubstantiation. And it is observable that all these lived 
long after the article itself was said to be decreed in the Lateran ; 
where if the article itself was declared, yet it was not declared as 
from scripture; or.if it was, they did not believe it. But it is an 
usual device amongst their writers to stifle their reason, or to secure 
themselves with a submitting to the authority of their church, even 
against their argument; and if any one speaks a bold truth, he can- 
not escape the inquisition unless he compliment the church, and with 
a civility tell her that she knows better: which in plain English is 
no otherwise than the fellow that did penance for saying the priest 
lay with his wife; he was forced to say, ‘Tongue thou liest,’ though 
he was sure his eyes/ did not lie. And this is that which Scotus said, 
“ Transubstantiation without the determination of the church is not 
evidently inferred from scripture.” This I say is a compliment, and 
was only to secure the friar from the inquisitors: or clse was a direct 
stifling of his reason; for it contains in it a great error, or a worse 
danger. For if the article be not contained so in scripture as that 
we are bound to believe it by his being there, then the church must 
make a new article, or it must remain as it was, that is, obscure, 
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and we uncompelled and still at liberty. For she cannot declare 
unless it be so; she declares what is, or what is not: if what is not, 
she declares a lie; if what is, then it is in scripture before, and then 
we are compelled, that is, we ought to have believed it. If it be said 
it was there, but in itself obscurely : I answer, then so it is still; for 
if it was obscurely there, and not only quoad nos, or by defect on our 
part, she cannot say it is plain there: neither can she alter it, for if 
she sees it plain, then it was plain; if it be obscure, then she sees it 
obscurely: for she sees it as it is, or else she sees it not at all, and 
therefore must declare it to be so; that is, probably, obscurely, per- 
adventure, but not evidently, compellingly, necessarily. 

6. So that if according to the casuists, especially of the Jesuits’ 
order, it be lawful to follow the opinion of any one probable doc- 
tor; here we have five good men and true, besidés Ocham, Bassolis, 
and Melchior Canus, to acquit us from our search after this question 
in scripture.—But because this, although it satisfies me, will not 
satisfy them that follow the decree of Trent; we will try whether 
this doctrine be to be found in scripture. Pede pes. 


εἶν, OF the 1. In this chapter it is earnestly pretended that 
sixth chapter of Our blessed Saviour taught the mystery of Transub- 
8. John’s gos-  stantiation; but with some different opinions ; for 
pel. : ‘ : τς 
in tlis question they are divided all the way: some 
reckon the whole sermon as the proof of it, from verse 33 to 58; 
though how to make them friends with Bellarmine*® I understand 
not; who says, Constat, ‘it is known that the eucharist is not 
handled in the whole chapter: for Christ there discourses of natural 
bread; the miracle of the loaves, of faith, and of the incarnation is! a 
great part of the chapter ;’ Solum igitur questio est de rllis verbis, 
Panis quem ego dabo curo mea est pro munds vita, et de sequentibus 
Jere ad finem capitis, ‘the question only is concerning those words,’ 
verse 51, ‘The bread which I will give is My flesh which I will give 
for the life of the world, and so forward almost until the end of the 
chapter.’ The reason which is pretended for it is because Christ 
speaks m the future, and therefore probably relates to the institution 
which was to be next year; but this is a trifle, for the same thing in 
effect is before spoken in the future tense, and by way of promise, 
“Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat that 
endureth to everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto 
- you™,” The same also is affirmed by Christ under the expression of 
water, 8S. John iv. 14, “He that drnketh the water which I shall 
give him shall never thirst, but the water which I shall give 
him shal] be a fountain of water springing up to life eternal; the 
places, are exactly parallel; and yet as this is not mcant of bap- 
tism, so neither is the other of the eucharist; but both of them of 
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d gdoties sumption of Christ. And both of them bemg promises to 
them that shall come to Christ and be united to Him, it were strange 
if they were not expressed in the future; for although they always 
did signify in present, and in sensw currenti, yet because they are of 
never failing truth, to express them in the future is most proper, that 
the expectation of them may appertain to all, 


Ad natos natorum et qui nascentur ab illis ἢ, 


But then because Christ said, “The bread which I will give is My 
flesh which I will give for the life of the world,” to suppose this 
must be meant of a corporal manducation of His flesh in the holy 
sacrament, is as frivolous as if it were said that nothing that 18 
spoken in the future can be figurative; and if so, then let 1¢ be con- 
sidered what is meant by these, “To him that overcomes I will 
give to eat of the tree of life’ and “To Jum that overcomes I will 
give to eat of the hidden Manna°;” these promises are future, but 
certainly figurative; and therefore why it may not be so here, and 
be understood of eating Christ spiritually or by faith, 1 am certain 
there is no cause sufficient in this excuse. For if eating Christ by 
faith, be a thing of all times, then it is also of the future; and no 
difference of time is so apt to express an eternal truth as is the 
future, which is always m flux and potential sigmfication. But the 
secret of the thing was this, the arguments against the sacramental 
sense of these words drawn from the followimg verses between this 
and the fifty-first verse could not so well be answered, and therefore 
Bellarmine? found out the trick of confessing all till you come thither, 
as appcars in Ins answer to the ninth argument, that of ‘some catho- 
lics.’ However; as to the article I am to say these things ; 

2. First, that very many of the most Icarned Romanists affirm that 
mn this chapter Christ does not speak of sacramental or oral mandu- 
cation, or of the sacrament at all; Johannes de Ragusio4, Biel’, 
Cusanus®, Ruard Tapper, Cajetan", Hessels’, Jansenius*, Waldensis’, 
Armachanus’; save only that Bellarmine going to excuse it, says m 
effect that they did not do it very honestly; for he affirms that they 
did it, that they might confute the Hussites and the Lutherans about 
the communion under both kinds; and if it be so and be not so as it 
may serve a turn, it is so for ‘l'ransubstantiation and it is not so for 
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the half communion, we have but little reason to rely upon their 
judgment or candour in any exposition of scripture. But it is no 
new thing for some sort of men to do so. The heretic Severus in 
Anastasius Sinaita®, maintained it lawful, and even necessary, Δεῖ 
πρὸς τοὺς καιροὺς Kal Tas ἀνακυπτούσας αἱρέσεις τὰ δόγματα Xpic- 
τοῦ μεταλλάττειν καὶ μεταῤῥυθμίζεσθαι, “ according to occasions and 
emergent heresies to alter and change the doctrines of Christ :’ and 
the cardinal of Cusa? affirmed it lawful ‘diversely to expound the 
scriptures according to the times.’ . So that we know what prece- 
dents and authorities they can urge for so doing: and I doubt not 
but it is practised too often, since it was offered to be justified by 
Dureus* against Whitaker. 

3. Secondly, these great clerks had reason to expound it not to be 
meant of sacramental inanducation, to avoid the unanswerable argu- 
ment against their half communion; for so Christ said4, “Unless ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you ;” it is therefore as necessary to drink the chalice as to eat 
the bread, and we perish if we omit cither.—And their new whimsy 
of ‘concomitancy’ will not serve the turn, because 1) There it is san- 
guis effusus, that is, sacramentally poured forth, ‘blood that 15 poured 
forth,’ not that is in the body. 2) If it were in the body, yet a man 
by no concomitancy can be said to drink what he only eats. 3) If 
in the sacramental body Christ gave the blood by concomitancy, then 
He gave the blood twice; which to what purpose it might be done is 
not yet revealed. 4) If the blood be by concomitancy in the body, 
then so is the body with the blood, and then it will be sufficient to 
drink the chalice without the host as to eat the host without the 
chalice, and then we must drink His flesh as well as eat His blood ; 
which if we could suppose to be possible, yet the precept of eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood were not observed by drinking that 
which is to be eaten, and eating that which is to be drunk. But 
certainly they are fine propositions which cannot be true unless we 
ean eat our drink and drink our meat, unless bread be wine and wine 
be bread, or to speak in thei style, unless the body be the blood and 
the blood the body; that is, unless each of the two symbols be the 
other as much as itself; as much that which it is not as that which 
itis. And this thing their own pope Innocentius® the third, and 
from him Vasquez’ noted, and Salmeron’, who affirmed ‘that Christ 
commanded the manner as well as the thing, and that without eating 
and drinking the precept of Christ is not obeyed. 

4. Thirdly, but what ever can come of this, yet upon the account 


4 [Odeg., cap. vil. p. 110.—"Ore πρὸς 4 i 
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of these words so expounded by some of the fathers concerning oral 
manducation and potation, they believed themselves bound by the 
same necessity to give the eucharist to infants® as to give them bap- 
tism ; and did for above seven ages together practise it. And let 
these men that will have these words spoken of the eucharist, an- 
swer the argument; Bellarmine is troubled with it, and instead of 
answering, increases the difficulty, and concludes firmly against him- 
self, saying, if the words be understood of eating Christ’s body 
spiritually, or by faith, it will be more impossible to infants, for it is 
easier to give them intinctum panem, ‘bread dipt in the chalice,’ 
than to make them believe. To this I reply, that therefore it is 
spoken to infants in neither sense, neither is any law at all given to 
them; and no laws can be understood as obligatory to them in that 
capacity. But then although I have answered the argument, be- 
cause I believe it not to be meant in the sacramental sense to any, 
nor in the spiritual sense to them; yet Bellarmine hath not answered 
the pressure that lies upon his cause. For since it 15 certain (and he 
confesses it') that it is easier, that is, it is possible to give mfants the 
sacrament; it follows that if here the sacrament be meant, infants 
are obliged; that is, the Church is obliged to minister it, as well as 
baptism: there being in virtue of these words the same necessity, 
and in the nature of the thing the same possibility of their receiving 
it. But then on the other side no inconvemience can press our 
interpretation of spiritual eating Christ by faith, because it bemg 
naturally impossible that infants should believe, they cannot be con- 
cerned in an impossible commandment. So that we can answer 
S. Austin’s and Innocentius his arguments for communicating of 
infants, but they cannot. 

5. Fourthly, if these words be understood of sacramental mandu- 
cation, then no man can be saved but he that receives the holy 
sacrament; for “unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” If it be answered that 
the holy sacrament must be eaten in ‘act’ or in ‘desire;’ I reply 
that is not true; because 1) If a catechumen desires baptism only im 
the article of his death, it is sufficient to salvation, and they dare 
not deny it. 2) Fools, young persons, they that are surprised with 
sudden death, cannot be thought to perish for want of the actual 
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susception or desire. 8) There is nothing in the words that can 
warrant, or excuse the actual omission of the sacrament. And it is a 
strange deception that these men suffer by misunderstanding this dis- 
tinction of receiving the sacrament either in act or desire: for they 
are not opposite but subordinate members, differ only as act and dis- 
position ; and this disposition is not at all required but as it is in order 
to the act, and therefore is nothing of itself, and is only the imperfec- 
tion of, or passage to the act; if therefore the act were not necessary, 
neither were the disposition ; but if the act be necessary, then the de- 
sire, Whiclt is but the disposition to the act, is not sufficient. As if it 
be necessary to go from Oxford to London, then it is necessary that you 
go to Henley, or Uxbridge; but if it be necessary to be at London, it 
is not sufficient to go to Uxbridge; but if it be not necessary to be at 
London, neither is 10 necessary to go so far. But this distinction, as 
it is cominonly used, is made to serve ends, and is grown to that in- 
convenience, that repentance itself is said to be sufficient if it be 
only in desire}; for so they must, that aflirm repentance in the article 
of death after a wicked life to be sufficient; when it is certain there 
can be nothing actual but infective* desires; and all the real and 
most material events of it cannot be performed, but desired only. 
But whosoever can be excused from the actual susception of a sacra- 
ment, can also in an equal necessity be excused from the desire; and 
no man can be tied to an absolute, irrespective desire of that which 
cannot be had: and if it can, the desire alone will not serve the turn. 
And indeed a desire of a thing when we know it cannot be had, is a 
temptation either to impatience, or a scruple; and why or how can 
a man be obliged to desire that to be done, which im all his circum- 
stances‘is not necessary it should be done? A preparation of mind 
to obey in those circumstances im which it is possible, that is, in 
which he is obliged, is the duty of every man; but this is not an 
explicit desire of the actual suscception, which in his case is not 
obligatory, because it 15 impossible. 4) And lastly, such a desire of 
a thing is wholly needless, because in the present case the thing itself 
is not necessary; therefore neither is the desire; neither did God 
ever require it but in order to the act. But however if we find by 
discourse that for all these decretory words, the desire can suffice, 
I demand by what instrument is that accepted; whether by faith, or 
no? I suppose it will not be denied. But if it be not demied, then 
a spiritual manducation can perform the duty of those words, for 
susception of the sacrament in desire is at the most but a spiritual 
manducation. And δ. Austin affirms that baptism can perform the 
duty of those words, if Beda! quotes him right; for in his sermon to 
infants, and in his third book De peccatorum meritis et remissione, he 


validity of a late or death-bed repentance; ! Beda in 1 Cori citat Augustini 
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affirms that in baptism infants receive the body of Christ; so that 
these words may as well be understood of baptism as of the eucha- 
rist, and of faith better than either. 

6. Fifthly, the men of Capernaum understood Christ to speak these 
words of His natural flesh and blood, and were scandalized at it; 
and Christ reproved their folly by telling them His words were to be 
understood in a spiritual sense; so that if men would believe Him, 
that knew best the sense of His own words, there need be no seruple 
of the sense; I do not understand these words in a fleshy sense but 
in a spiritual, saith Christ: “the flesh profiteth nothing; the words 
that I have spoken they are spirit, and they are life™.” Now besides 
that the natural sense of the words hath in it too much of the sense 
of the offended disciples, the reproof and consultation of it is equally 
against the Romanists, as against the Capernaites. For we contend 
it is spiritual; so Christ affirmed it: they that deny the spiritual 
sense and affirm the natural, are to remember that Christ. reproved 
all senses of these words that were not spiritual. And by the way 
let me observe, that the expression of some chief men among the 
Romanists are so rude and crass, that it will be impossible to excuse 
them from the understanding the words in the sense of the men of 
Capernaum ; for as they understood Christ to mean His true flesh 
natural and proper, so do they; as they thought Christ intended they 
should tear Him with their teeth and suck His blood, for which they 
were offended, so do these men not only think so, but say so, and are 
not offended. So said Alanus", Apertissime loguimur, corpus Christe 
vere a nobis contrectari, manducari, circumgestari, dentibus teri, sen- 
sibiliter sacrificari, non minus quam ante consecrationem panis. And 
they frequently quote those metaphors of 8. Chrysostom which he 
preaches in the height of his rhetoric, as testimonies of his opinion 
in the doctrinal part: and Berengarius was forced by pope Nicholas 
to recant in those very words, affirming that Christ’s body, sensualater 
non solum sacramento sed in veritate manibus sacerdotum tractari, 

Jrangi, et fidelium dentibus atteri, that ‘Christ’s flesh was sensually 
not only in the sacrament but in truth of the thing to be handled 
by the priests’ hands, to be broken and grinded by the teeth of the 
faithful :’ in so much that the gloss on the canon De consecratione, 
dist. 11. cap. ‘ Ayo Berengarius®,’ affirms it to be a worse heresy than 
that of Berengarius, unless it be soP soberly understood ; to which also 
Cassander assents, And indeed I thought that the Romanists had 
been glad to separate their own opinion from the carnal conceit of 
the men of Capernaum .and the ‘ offended disciples,’ supposing it to 
be a great objection against their doctrine that it was the same with 
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the men of Capernaum, and is only finer dressed: but I find that 
Bellarmine4 owns it, even in them, in their rude circumstances: for 
he affirms that “Christ corrected them not for supposing so, but 
reproved them for not believing it to be so.” And indeed himself 
says as much", Corpus Christi vere ac proprie manducari etiam cor- 
pore in eucharistia, ‘the body of Christ is truly and properly mandu- 
cated or chewed with the body in the cucharist :’ and to take off the 
foulness of the expression by avoiding a worse, he is pleased to speak 
nonsense; Nam ad rationem manducations non est mera* attritio, 
sed satia est sumptio et transmissio ab ore ad stomachum per instru- 
menta humana, ‘a thing may be manducated or chewed though it be 
not attrite or broken :’ if he had said it might be swallowed and not 
chewed, he had said true, but to say it may be chewed without chew- 
ing or breaking, is a riddle fit to spring from the miraculous doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. And indeed it 15 a pretty device, that we take 
the flesh, and swallow down flesh, and yet manducate or chew no 
flesh, and yet we swallow down only what we manducate; accipite, 
manducate, were the words in the institution. And indeed according 
to this device there were no difference between cating and drinking: 
and the whale might have been said to have eaten Jonas when she 
swallowed him without manducation or breaking him; and yet no 
man does speak so, but in the description of that accident reckon the 
whale to be fasting for all that morsel ; 


Invasusque cibus jejuna vixit in alvo, 
said Alcimus Avitus' ; 


Jejuni, plenique tamen vate intemerato, 


said Sidonius Apollinaris® ; 


» 


Vivente jejunus cibo, 


so Paulinus’; the fish was full and fasting, that is, she swallowed 
Jonas, but cat nothing. As a man does not eat bullets or quicksilver 
against the Iliacal passion, but swallows them, and we do not eat our 
pills; the Greck physicians therefore call a pill καταπότιον, ‘a thing 
to be swallowed ;’ and that this is distinct from eating, Aristotle” tells 
us, speaking of the elephant, ἐσθίει τὴν γῆν, καταπίνει τοὺς λίθους, ‘he 
eats the earth, but swallows the stones.’ And Hesychius* determined 
this thing, Non comedet ex co quisquam, 1. 6. non dividetur, quia den- 
tium est dividere et partiri cibos, cum aliter mandi non possint. To 
chew is but a circumstance of nourishment, but the essence of man- 
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ducation. But Bellarmine adds that if you will not allow him to say 
so, then he grants it in plain terms that Christ’s body is chewed, is 
attrite or broken with the teeth, and that not tropically but properly, 
which is the crass doctrine which Christ reproved in the men of 
Capernaum. To lessen and sweeten this expression he tells us, it is 
indeed broken; but how? under the species of bread and invisibly ; 
well, so it is, though we see it not: and it matters not under what: 
if it be broken, and we bound to believe it, then we cannot avoid the 
being that which they so detested, devourers of man’s flesh. See 
Theophylact in number 15 of this section. 

7. Sixthly, concerning the bread or the meat indeed of which Christ 
speaks, He also affirins that ‘ whosoever eats it hath life abiding in 
himY:’ but this is not true of the sacrament; for the wicked eating 
it, receive to themselves damnation. It cannot therefore be under- 
stood of oral manducation, but of spiritual, and of eating Christ by 
faith: that is, receiving Him by an mstrument or action evangelical. 
For receiving Christ by faith includes any way of communicating 
with His body: by baptism, by holy desires, by obedience, by love, 
by worthy receiving of the holy sacrament ; and it signifies no other- 
wise but as if Christ had said, ‘To all that believe in Me and obey, 
I will become the author of life and salvation.’ Now because {8}Εἢ is 
not done by all that receive the sacrament, not by unworthy commu- 
nicants, who yet eat the symbols (according to us) and eat Christ’s 
body (according to their doctrine) it is unanswerably certain that 
Christ here spake of spiritual manducation, not of sacramental. 
Bellarmine (he that answers all things whether he can or no) says 
that words of this nature are conditional; meaning, that he who eats 
Christ’s flesh worthily shall live for ever: and therefore this effects 
nothing upon vicious persons, yet it may be meant of the sacrament, 
because wifhout his proper condition it is not prevalent. I reply, 
that it is true it is not, it cannot; and that this condition is spiritual 
manducation: but then without this condition the man doth not eat 
Christ’s flegh, that which Himself calls the true bread, for “ he that 
eats this, ἔχει, he ‘ hath’ life in lim,” that is, “ he 15 united to Me, he 
is in the state of grace at present.” Jor it ought to be observed 
that although promises de futuro possilili are to be understood with 
a condition appendent, yet propositions affirmative at present are 
declarations of a thing in being, and suppose it actually existent : 
and the different parts of this observation are observable in the several 
parts of the fifty-fourth verse. “He that eateth My flesh and drink- 
eth My blood, hath eternal life ;” that’s an affirmation of a thing in 
being, and therefore implies no other condition but the connection 
of the predicate with the subject, “he that eats hath life.’ But it 
follows, καὶ ἐγὼ ἀναστήσω αὐτὸν ἐν ἐσχάτῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ", ‘and I will raise 
him up at the last day;’ that’s de futuro possibilz, and therefore im- 
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plies a condition besides the affirmation of the antecedent, viz., δὲ 
permanserit, ‘if he remains’ in this condition, and does not unravel 
his first interest an@ forfeit his life. And so the argument remains 
unharmed, and is no other than what I learned from 8. Austin, 
Hujus rei sacramentum, &c., de mensa dominica sumitur quibusdam 
ail vitam, quibusdam ad exitium ; res vero ipsa cujus sacramentum est 
omni homint ad vitam, nulli ad exitium, quicunque ejus particeps 
Juerit. And it is remarkable that the context and design of this 
place takes off this evasion from the adversary: for here Christ 
opposes this cating of His flesh to the Israelites’ eating of Manna, 
and prefers it infinitely ; because they who did eat Manna might die, 
viz., spiritually and eternally ; but they that eat [His flesh shall never 
die, meaning, they shall not die eternally: and therefore this eating 
cannot be a thing which can possibly be done unworthily. For if 
Manna, as it was sacramental, had been eaten worthily, they had not 
died who eat it; and what privilege then is in this above Manna, save 
only that the eating of this supposes the man to do it worthily, and 
to be a worthy person, which the other did not? Upon which con- 
sideration Cajetan® says, that this eating is not common to worthily 
and unwortluly, and that it is not spoken of eating the sacrament, 
but @ cating and drinking (that is, communicating with) the death 
of Jesus. The arguinent therefore hes thus,—There is something 
which Christ hath promised us, which whosoever receives, he receives 
life and not death: but this is not the sacrament, for of them that 
communicate, some reccive to life and some to death, saith S. Austin, 
and a greater than S. Austin, δ. Paul>: and yet this which is life to 
all that receive it, is Christ’s flesh, said Christ limself; therefore 
Christ’s flesh here spoken of is not sacramental. 

8. Seventhly, to warrant the spiritual sense of these words against 
the natural, it were easy to bring down a traditive interpretation of them 
by the fathers, at least a great consent. Tertullian® hath these words, 
δὲ carnem ait nihit prodesse, ex materia dictt dirigendus est sensus : 
num guia durum et intolerabilem existimaverunt sermonem ejus, quasi 
vere carnem suam illis edendam determinasset, ut in spiritu® dispo- 
neret statum salutis, premisit, Spiritus est qui vivificat ; atque ἐξα 
subjunxit, Caro nihil prodest, ad vivificandum scilicet, ‘ becuuse they 
thought His saying hard and intolerable, as if He had determined 
His flesh to be eaten by them, that He might dispose the state of 
salvation in the spirit, He premised, It is the spirit that giveth life: 
and then subjoins, The flesh profiteth nothing, meaning, nothing to 
. the giving of life.’ So that here we have, besides His authority, an 
excellent argument for us: Christ said, ‘He that eateth My flesh 

hath life; but the flesh (that is, the fleshly sense of it) profits nothing 
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to life; but the Spirit (that is, the spiritual sense) does ;’ therefore 
these words are to be understood in a spiritual sense. 


9. And because it is here opportune by occasion of this discourse, 
let me observe this, that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is infi- 
nitely useless, and to no purpose; for 1) By the words of our blessed 
Lord, by the doctrine of 8. Paul, and the sense of the church, and 
the confession of all sides, the natural eating of Christ’s flesh (af it 
were there, or could so be eaten) alone or of itself does no good, does 
not give life; but the spiritual eating of [iim is the instrument of 
life to us; and this may be done without their transubstantiated 
flesh ; it may be done in baptism; by faith, and chanty; by hearing, 
and understanding; and therefore it may also in the blessed eucha- 
rist, although there also according to our doctrine He be eaten 
only sacramentally and spiritually. And hence it 15 that in the mass 
book anciently it is prayed after consecration, Quesumus omnipotens 
Deus, ut de perceptis muneribus gratias erhibentes, beneficia potiora 
sumamus, “we beseech Thee, almighty God, that we giving thanks 
for these gifts received may receive greater gifts’ Which besides 
that it concludes against the natural presence of Christ’s body (for 
what greater thing can we receive if we receive that?) it also declares 
that the grace and effect of the sacramental communion is the thing 
designed beyond all corporal sumption: and as it is more fully ex- 
pressed in another collectf, Ut ¢errenis affectibus expiati ad superni 
plenitudinem sacraments, cujus libavimus sancta, tendamus, “ that 
being redeemed from all earthly affections we may tend to the fulness 
of the heavenly sacrament, the holy things of which we have now 
begun to taste.’ And therefore to multiply so many miracles and 
contradictions and impossibilities to no purpose, is an insuperable 
prejudice against any pretence Jess than a plain declaration from 
God. Add to this, that this bodily presence of Christ’s body is 
either for corporal nourishment, or for spiritual: not for corporal, 
for natural food is more proper for it, and to work a miracle to do 
that for which so many natural means are already appointed, is to no 
purpose, and therefore cannot be supposed to be done by God; 
neither is it done for spiritual nourishment, because to the spiritual 
nourishment, virtues and graces, the word and the efficacious signs, 
faith and the inward actions, and all the emanations of the Spirit are 
as proportioned, as meat and drink are to natural nourishment; and 
therefore there can be no necd of a corporal presence. 2) Corporal 
manducation of Christ’s body is apparently inconsistent with the 
nature and condition of the body. First, because that which is after 
the manner of a spirit and not of a body, cannot be eaten and drunk 
after the manner of a body, but of a spirit; as no man can eat a 
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cherubin with his mouth, if he were made apt to nourish the soul: 
but by the confessigg of the Roman doctors, Christ’s body is present 
in the eucharist after the manner of a spirit, therefore without pro- 
portions to our body or bodily actions. Secondly, that which neither 
can feel or be felt, see or be seen, move or be moved, change or be 
changed, neither do nor suffer corporally, cannot certainly be eaten 
corporally ; but so they affirm concerning the body of our blessed 
Lord ; it cannot do or suffer corporally in the sacrament, therefore it 
cannot be eaten corporally, any more than a man can chew a spint, 
or eat a meditation, or swallow a syllogism into his belly. This 
would be so far from being credible, that God should work so many 
miracles in placing Christ’s natural body for spiritual nourishment, 
that in case it were revealed, to be placed there to that purpose, itself 
must need one great miracle more to verify it, and reduce it to act; 
and it would still be as difficult to explain as it is to tell how the 
material fire of hell should torment spirits and souls. And Socrates 

in Plato’s banquet® said well, “ Wisdom is not a thing that can be 

communicated by local or corporal contiguity.” 8) That the cor- 

poral presence does not nourish spiritually, appears, because some 
are nourished spiritually who do not receive the sacrament at all, and 
some that do receive yet fall short of being spiritually nourished, and 
so do all unworthy communicants; tlis therefore is to no purpose, 

and therefore cannot be supposed to be done by the wise God of all 
the world, especially with so great a pomp of miracles. 4) Card. 
Perron affirms that the real natural presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment is to greatest purpose, because the residence of Christ’s natural 
body in our bodies does really and substantially join us unto God, 
establishing a true and real unity between God and men. And 
Bellarmine speaks something like this De euchar. lib. iti. c. 9'. But 
concerning this,—besides that every faithful soul is actually united 
to Christ without the actual residence of Christ’s body in our bodies, 
since every one that is regenerated and born anew of water and of the 
spirit is σύμφυτος, ‘the same plant’ with Christ, as δ. Paul calls him 
Rom. vi. 5, he ‘hath put on Christ,’ he is ‘bone of His bone, and 
flesh of His flesh,’ Gal. m. 27; Eph. v. 80, and all this by faith, by 
baptism, by regeneration of the spirit,—besides this, I say, this cor- 
poral union of our bodies to the body of God incarnate, which these 
great and witty dreamers dream of, would make man to be God. For 
that which hath a real and substantial unity with God is consub- 
stantial with the true God, that is, he is really, substantially, and 
‘truly God: which to affirm were highest blasphemy. 5) One device 
more there is. to pretend an usefulness of the doctrine of Christ’s 
natural presence: viz. that by His contact and conjunction it be- 
Comes the cause and the seed of the resurrection. But besides that 
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this is condemned by Vasquez) as groundless, and by Suarez as im- 
probable and a novel temerity; it is highly cqgfuted by their own 
doctrine; for how can the contact or touch of Christ’s body have 
that or any effect on ours, when it can neither be touched, nor seen, 
nor understood but by faith? which Bellarmine’ expressly affirms. 
—But to return from whence 1 am digressed. 

10. Tertullian™ adds in the same place, Quia e¢ sermo caro erat fac- 
bus, proinde in causam vite appetendus, et devorandus auditu, et rumi- 
nandus intellectu, et fide digerendus ; nam et paulo ante carnem suam 
panem quoque celestem pronunciarat, urgens usquequaque per alle- 
goriam necessariorum pabulorum memoriam patrum, qui panes et 
carnes Aigyptiorum praverterant divine vocationi, ‘because the Word 
was made flesh, therefore He was desired for life, to be devoured by 
hearing, to be ruminated or chewed by the understanding, to be 
digested by faith; for a little before He called His flesh also celes- 
tial bread, still, or all the way, urging by an allegory of necessary 
food, the memory of their fathers who preferred the bread and flesh 
of Egypt before the divine calling.’ 

11. δ. Athanasius, or who is the author of the tractate upon the 
words Quicunque dixerit verbum in Filium hominis in his works, 
saith, ὅτι καὶ ἃ λέγει οὐκ ἐστὶ σαρκικὰ ἀλλὰ πνευματικὰ πόσοις γὰρ 
ἤρκει τὸ σῶμα πρὸς βρῶσιν, ἵνα καὶ τοῦ κόσμον παντὸς τοῦτο τροφὴ 
γένηται; ἀλλὰ διὰ τοῦτο τῆς εἰς οὐρανοὺς ἀναβάσεως ἐμνημόνευσε 
τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, ἵνα τῆς σωματικῆς ἐννοίας αὐτοὺς ἀφελκύσῃ 
καὶ λοιπὸν τὴν εἰρημένην σάρκα βρῶσιν ἄνωθεν οὐράνιον καὶ πνευμα- 
τικὴν τροφὴν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ διδομένην μάθωσιν" & γὰρ λελάληκα (φησὶν) 
ὑμῖν, πνεῦμά ἐστι καὶ ζωὴ" i.e. ‘the things which He speaks are. not 
carnal but spiritual; for to how many might 1118 body suffice for 
meat, that it should become the nourishment of the whole world? 
But for this it was that He put them in mind of the ascension of the 
Son of man into heaven, that He might draw them off from carnal 
and corporal senses, and that they might learn that His flesh which 
He called meat was from above, heavenly and spiritual nourishment. 
For saith He, the things that I have spoken, they are spirit and they 
are life. 

12. But Origen® is yet more decretory in this affair. Let et in 
Novo testamento litera que occidit eum qui non spiritualiter ea que 
dicuntur adverterit ; 8. enim secundum literam sequaris hoc ipsum 
quod dictum est, Nisi manducaveritis carnem meam, et biberitis san- 
guinem meum, occidit hee litera, ‘if we understand these words of 
Christ, ‘Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His 
blood,’ literally, this letter kills ; for there is in the New testament a 
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letter that kills him who does not spiritually understand those things 
which are spoken.’ . 

18, 5. Ambrose? not only expounds it 1m a spiritual sense, but plainly 
denies the proper and natural. Von iste pants est qua vadtt im corpus, 
sed ille panis vite aterne qui anime nostra substantiam fulctt, ‘that 
is not the bread of life which goes into the body, but that which 
supports the substance of the soul.’ And4, fide tangitur, fide vide- 
tur, non tangitur corpore, non oculis comprehenditur, this bread ‘is 
touched by faith, it is seen by faith:’ and without all peradventure 
that this is to be understood of eating and drinking Chnist by faith, 
is apparent from Christ’s own words, verse 35, “I am the bread of 
life, he that cometh to Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth 
on Me shall not thirst :” ‘ coming’ to Christ is eating Him, ‘ believ- 
ing Him’ is drinking His blood; ‘it is not touched by the body, it 
is not seen with the eyes.’ S. Chrysostom’ in his forty-seventh 
homily upon this chapter of S. John expounds these words in a spiri- 
tual sense; for these things, saith he, are οὐδὲν σαρκικὸν ἔχοντα 
οὐδὲ ἀκολουθίαν φυσικὴν, ‘such as have in them nothing carnal, nor 
any carnal consequence.’ 

14. S. Austin® gave the same exposition, Ut quid paras dentes et 
ventrem ? erede et manducasti: and again, Credere in eum, hoc est 
manducare panem vivum ; qui credit manducat. 

15. Theophylact® makes the spiritual sense to be the only answer 
in behalf of our not being cannibals or devourers of man’s flesh, 
as the men of Capernaum began to dream, and the men of Rome, 
though in better circumstances, to this day dream on. Putabant 
isti quod Deus cogeret σαρκοφάγους, quia enim* nos hoc spiritualiter 
ontelligimus, neque carnium voratores sumus, imo sanctificamur per 
talem cibum, non sumus carnis voratores, ‘the men of Capernaum 
thought Christ would compel them to devour man’s flesh; but be- 
cause we understand this spiritually, therefore we are not devourers 
of man’s flesh, but are sanctified by this meat.’ Perfectly to the 
same sense, and almost in the very words, Theodorus bishop of 
Heraclea is quoted in the Greek Catena upon John’. 

16. It were easy to add that Husebius? calls the words of Christ 
His flesh and blood, ὥστε αὐτὰ εἶναι τὰ ῥήματα καὶ τοὺς λόγους 
αὐτοῦ τὴν σάρκα καὶ τὸ αἷμα ; that so also does 3. Hierome', saying 
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that although it may be understood in mystery, camen verius corpus 
Christi et sanguis ejus sermo scripturarum est ; that so does Clemens 
Alexandrinus® ; that S. Basil® says that His doctrine and His mys- 
tical coming is His flesh and blood ; that δ. Bernard® says to imitate 
His life and communicate with His passion is to eat His flesh; but 
I decline for the present to insist upon these; because all of them, 
excepting S. Hierome only, may be supposed to be mystical expo- 
sitions, which may be true, and yet another exposition may be true 
too. It may suffice that it is the direct sense of Tertullian, Ongen, 
Athanasius, S. Ambrose, 8. Austin, and Theophylact, that these 
words of Christ in the sixth of S. John are not to be understood in 
the natural or proper but in the spiritual sense, The spiritual they 
declare not to be the mystical, but the literal sense ; and therefore 
their testimonies cannot be eluded by any such pretence. 

17. And yet after all this, suppose that Christ in these words did 
speak of the sacramental manducation, and affirmed that the bread 
which He would give should be His flesh; what is this to Transub- 
stantiation? That Christ did speak of the sacrament as well as of any 
other mystery, of this amongst others; that is, of all the ways of 
taking Him; is to me highly probable: Christ is the food of our 
souls ; this food we receive in at our ears, our mouth, our hearts; and 
the allusion is plainer in the sacrament than in any other external 
rite, because of the similitude of ‘bread,’ and ‘ eating,’ which Christ 
used upon occasion of the miracle of the loaves which introduced all 
that discourse. But then this comes in only as it is an act of faith ; 
for the meat which Christ gives is to be taken by faith, Himself being 
the expounder®. Now the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist, 
being acts and symbols and consignations of faith, and effects of be- 
hieving, that is, of the first and principal receiving Him by faith in 
His words and submission to His doctrine, may well be meant here ; 
not by virtue of the words, for the whole form of expression is meta- 
phorical, not at all proper; but by the proportion of reason and 
nature of his effect ; it 1s an act or manner of receiving Christ, and 
an issue of faith, and therefore is included in the mystery. The food 
that Christ said He would give is His flesh, which He would give for 
the life of the world‘, viz., to be crucified and killed. And from that 
verse forward He doth more particularly refer to His death ; for He 
speaks of ‘bread’ only before, or ‘meat,’ ἄρτος ἡ βρῶσις" but now 
He speaks of flesh and blood, ἄρτος καὶ πόσις, ‘ bread and drink,’ and 
therefore by analogy He may allude to the sacrament, which is His 
similitude and representation ; but this is but the meaning of the 
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second or third remove; if here Christ begins to change the particu- 
lars of His discourse, it can primarily relate to nothing but His death 
upon the cross ; at which time He gave His flesh-for the life of the 
world; and so giving it, it became meat; the receiving this gift was 
a receiving of life, for it was given for the life of the world. The 
manner of receiving it 15 by faith, and hearing the word of God, sub- 
mitting our understanding ; the digesting this meat is imitating the 
life of Christ, conforming to His doctrine and example; and as the 
sacraments are instruments or acts of this manducation, so they come 
under this discourse, and no otherwise. 

18. But to return: this very allegory of the word of God to be 
called meat, and particularly Manna, which in this chapter Christ 
particularly alludes to, is not unusual in the Old testament. Εἶπε 
δὲ αὐτοῖς Μωσῆς, saith Philo’, otros ὁ ἄρτος ὃν δέδωκεν ἡμῖν κύριος 
τοῦ φαγεῖν, τοῦτο τὸ ῥῆμα ὃ συνέταξε κύριος" ὁρᾷς τῆς ψυχῆς τροφὴν 
οἷα ἐστί; λόγος θεοῦ συνεχὴς, ἐοικὼς δρόσῳ, κύκλῳ πᾶσαν περιειλη- 
φὼς, καὶ μηδὲν μέρος ἀμέτοχον αὐτοῦ ἐῶν" “ Moses said unto them, 
Thus is the bread which the Lord hath given us to eat; this is the 
word which the Lord hath ordained, you see what is the food of the 
soul, even the eternal word of God,’ &c. Kade? μάννα τὸν πρεσβύτα- 
τον τῶν ὄντων λόγον θεῖον, ‘the word of God, the most honourable 
and eldest of things, is called manna;’ and τρέφεται δὲ τών μέν τελει- 
οτέρων 7) ψυχὴ ὅλῳ τῷ Adywi, ‘the soul is nourished by the word,’ 


qui pastus pulcherrimus est animorum Ἐν 


19. And therefore now I will resume those testimonies of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, of Eusebius, 8. Basil, 8. Hierome and S. Bernard, 
which I waved before', all agreeing upon this exposition, that the 
word of God, Christ’s doctrine, is the flesh He speaks of, and the re- 
ceiving it and practising it are the eating His flesh; for this sense is 
the literal and proper: and ὅδ. Hierome is express to affirm that the 
other exposition 1s mystical, and that this 1s the more true and 
proper: and therefore the saying of Bellarmine™ that they only give 
the mystical sense, is one of his confident sayings without reason, or 
pretence of proof. And whercas he adds that they do not deny that 
these words are also understood literally of the sacrament: 1 answer, it 
is sufficient that they agrec in this sense: and the other fathers do so 
expound it with an exclusion to the natural sense of eating Christ in 
the sacrament; particularly this appears in the testimonies of Origen 
and δ. Ambrose above quoted: to which I add the words of Euse- 
bius in the third book of his Zheologia Ecclesiastica®, expounding 
the sixty-third verse of the sixth of S. John; he brings in Christ 
speaking thus, “Think not that I speak of this flesh which I bear, 
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and do not imagine that I appoint you to drink this sensible and 
corporal blood ; but know ye, that the words which I have spoken 
are spirit and life.” Nothing can be fuller to exclude their inter- 
pretation, and to affirm ours: though to do so be not usual, unless 
they were to expound scripture in opposition to an adversary; and 
to require such hard conditions in the sayings of men, that when they 
speak against Titius they shall be concluded not to speak against 
Caius if they do not clap their contrary negative to their positive 
affirmative, though Titius and Caius be against one another in the 
cause, is a device to escape rather than to intend truth and reality in 
the discourses of men. I conclude, it is notorious and evident what 
Erasmus® notes upon this place, Hunc locum veteres interpretantur 
de doctrina calesti, sic enim dicit panem suum ut frequenter diait 
sermonem suum, ‘the ancient fathers expound this place of the 
heavenly doctrine ; so He calls the bread His own as He said often 
the word to be His.’ And if the concurrent testimonies of Origen, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, S. Basil, Athanasius, Eusebius, 
S. Hierome, S. Ambrose, S. Austin, Theophylact, and S. Bernard are 
a good security for the sense of a place of scripture, we have read 
their evidence, and may proceed to sentence. 

20. But it was impossible but these words falling upon the alle- 
gory of bread and drink, and signifying the receiving Christ crucified, 
and communicating with His passion in all the ways of faith and 
sacrament, should also meet with as allegorical expounders, and for 
the likeness of expression be referred to sacramental manducation. 
And yet I said this cannot at all infer Transubstantiation, though 
sacramental manducation were only and principally intended. For 
if it had been spoken of the sacrament, the words had been verified 
in the spiritual sumption of it; for as Christ is eaten by faith out of 
the sacrament, so is He also in the sacrament: as He is real and spiri- 
tual meat to the worthy hearer, so is He to the worthy communicant : 
as Christ’s flesh is life to all that obey Him, so to all that obediently 
remember Him ; so Chnist’s flesh is meat indeed, however it be taken, 
if it be taken spiritually, but not however it be taken, if it be taken 
carnally: He is nutritive in all the ways of spiritual manducation, 
but not in all the ways of natural eating, by their own confession, 
nor in any, by ours. And therefore it is a vain confidence to run 
away with the conclusion, if they should gain one of the premises: 
but the truth is this; it is neither properly spoken of the sacrament, 
neither if it were, would it prove any thing of Transubstantiation. 

21. I will not be alone in my assertion, though the reasonableness 
and evidence would bear me out: S. Austin? saith the same; Spiri- 
taliter intelligrte quod loquutus swm, Non hoc corpus quod videtis 
manducaturt estis; . . Sacramentum aliquod vobis commendavi, spiri- 
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taliter intellectum vivificabit nos, ‘that which I have spoken is to be 
understood spiritually, ye are not to eat that body which ye see; 1 
have commended a sacrament to you, which being understood spiri- 
tually will give you life;’? where besides that he gives testimony to 
the main question on our behalf, he also makes ‘sacramentally’ and 
‘spiritually’ to be all one. And again’, Ut quia jam similitudinem 
mortis ejus im baptismo accipimus, similitudinem quoque sanguinis et 
carnis sumamus, ita ut et veritas non desit in sacramento, et ridicu- 
lum nullum fiat in paganis quod ecruorem occisi hominis bibamus, 
‘that as we receive the similitude of His death in baptism, so we 
may also receive the likeness of His flesh and blood, so that neither 
truth be wanting in the sacrament, nor the pagans ridiculously 
affirm that we should drink the blood of the crucified man.’ Nothing 
could be spoken more plain in this question; we receive Christ’s 
body in the eucharist, as we are baptized into His death; that is, by 
figure and likeness. In the sacrament there is a verity or truth of 
Christ’s body: and yet no drinking of blood or eating of flesh, so as 
the heathen may calumniate us by saying we do that which the men 
of Capernaum thought Christ taught them they should. So that 
though these words were spoken of sacramental manducation (as 
sometimes it 1s expounded) yet there is reality enough in the spiri- 
tual sumption to verify these words of Christ, without a thought of 
any bodily eating His flesh. And that we may not think this doc- 
trine dropt from S. Austin by chance, he again affirms dogmatically’, 
Qu: descordat a Christo, nec carnem ejus manducat nec sanguinem 
bibit, etiamsi tante rei sacramentum ad gudicium sue presumptionis 
quotidie indifferenter accipiat, ‘he that disagrees from Christ,’ that 
is, disobeys Him, ‘neither eats His flesh nor drinks His blood, 
although to his condemnation he every day receive the sacrament 
of so great a thing.’ The consequent of which words is plainly 
this, that there 1s no eating of Christ’s flesh or drinking His blood 
but by a moral instrument, faith and subordination to Christ; the 
sacramental external eating alone being no eating of Chnist’s flesh, 
but the symbols and sacrament of it. 

22. Lastly, suppose these words of Christ, ‘The bread which I 
shall give is My flesh,’ were spoken literally of the sacrament; what 
He promised He would give He performed, and what was here ex- 
pressed in the future tense was in His time true in the present tense, 
and therefore is always presently true after consecration ; it: follows 
that in the sacrament this is true, Panis est corpus Christi, ‘the 
-bread is the body of Christ.’ Now I demand whether this proposi- 
tion will be owned. It follows inevitably from this doctrine, if these 
words be spoken of the sacrament. But it is disavowed by the 
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princes of the party against us. Hoc tamen est impossible, quod 
pams sit corpus Christi, ‘it is impossible that the bread should be 
Christ’s body,’ saith the gloss of Gratian*; and Bellarmine‘ says it 
cannot be a true proposition, in gua subjectum supponit pro pane, 
predicatum autem pro corpore Christi; panis enim et corpus Domint 
res diversissime sunt. The thing that these men dread is lest it be 
called bread and Christ’s body too, as we affirm it unanimously to 
be; and as this argument upon their own ground evinces it. Now 
then how they can serve both ends I cannot understand. If they 
will have the bread or the meat which Christ promised to give to be 
His flesh, then so it came to pass; and then it is bread and flesh 
too. If it did not so come to pass, and that it is impossible that 
bread should be Christ’s flesh; then when Christ said the bread 
which He would give should be His flesh, He was not to be under- 
stood properly of the sacrament; but either figuratively in the sacra- 
ment, or in the sacrament not at all; either of which will serve the 
end of truth in this question. But of this hereafter. 

By this time I hope I may conclude that Transubstantiation 1s not 
taught by our blessed Lord in the sixth chapter of 8S. John. Johannes 
de tertia et eucharistica cena nihil quidem scribit, eo quod cetert tres 
Ewangelistea ante illum eam plene descripsissent. They are the words 
of Stapleton", and are good evidence against them. 


1. Multa mala oportet interpretari eos qui unum 
non recte intelligere volunt, said lrengeus*, ‘ they must 
needs speak many false things who will not rightly 
understand one.’ The words of consecration are precipuum funda- 
mentum totius controversia, atque adeo totius hujus altissimi mysterii, 
said Bellarmine’, ‘the greatest ground of the whole question ;’ and 
by adhering to the letter the mystery is lost, and the whole party 
wanders in eternal intricacies, and imextricable riddles; which be- 
cause themselves cannot untie, they torment their sense and their 
reason, and many places of Scripture, whilst they pertinaciously stick 
to the impossible letter, and refuse” the spirit of these words. 


§ 4. Of the 
words of institu- 
tion. 


The words of institution are these: 


8. Marr, xxvi. 26. 
“‘ Jesus took bread and blessed it 
and brake it and gave it to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, eat, this is My 
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“Jesus took bread and blessed it 
and gave to them, and said: Take, 
eat, this is My body. And He took 
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body : and He took the cup and gave 
thanks and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it, for this is My 
blood of the New testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of 
sins,” 


S. Luxe xxii. 19. 

“And He took bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave to 
them, saying, This is My body which 
is given for you; this do in remem- 
brance of Me. likewise also the 
cup after supper, saying, This cup is 
the New testament in My blood 
which is shed for you.” 


OF THE WORDS OF INSTITUTION. 
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the cup, and when He had given 
thanks He gave it to them, and they 
all drank of it ; and He said to them, 
This is My blood of the New testa- 
ment which is shed for many.” 


1 Cor. xi. 23. 

“The Lord Jesus the same night 
in which He was betrayed took 
bread ; and when He had given 
thanks He brake it, and said, Take, 
eat, this is My body which is broken 
for you, this do in remembrance of 
Me. After the same manner also 
He took the cup, when He had 


supped, saying, This cup is the New 
testament in My blood ; this do ye as 
often as ye drink it in remembrance 
of Me.” 


2, These words contain the institution, and are usually called the 
‘words of consecration’ in the Latin church. Concerning which the 
consideration is material. Out of these words the Latin church sepa- 
rates, Hov est corpus meum, ‘this is My body,’ and say that these 
words pronounced by the priest with due intention do effect this 
change of the bread into Christ’s body, which change they call Tran- 
substantiation. But if these words do not effect any such change, 
then it may be Chirist’s body before the words, and these may only 
declare what is already done by the prayers of the holy man; or else 
it may become Christ’s body only in the use and manducation: 
and as it will be uncertain when the change is, so also it cannot be 
known what it is. If it be Christ’s body before those words, then 
the literal sense of these words will prove nothing, it is so as it 
will be before these words, and made so by other words which refer 
wholly to use; and then the precipuum fundamentum, the ‘pillar 
and ground’ of Transubstantiation is supplanted. And if it be only 
after the words, and not effected by the words, it will be Christ’s 
body only in the reception. Now concerning this I have these 
things to say. . 

3. First, by what argument can it be proved that these words, 
‘Take, and eat,’ are not as effective of the change as Hoe est corpus 
meum, ‘this is My body?’ If they be, then the taking and eating 
does consecrate: and it is not Christ’s body till it be taken and eaten, 
and then when that’s done it is so no more; and besides that reser- 
vation, circumgestation, adoration, elevation of it must of themselves 
fall to the ground ; it will also follow that it is Christ’s body only in 
a mystical, spiritual, aud sacramental manner. 
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4. Secondly, by what argument will it so much as probably be 
concluded that these words, ‘This is My body,’ should be the words 
effective of conversion and consecration? That Christ used these 
words is true, and so He used all the other; but did not tell which 
were the consecrating words, nor appoint them to use those words ; 
but to do the thing, and so to remember and represent His death. 
And therefore the form and rites of consecration and ministries are 
in the power of the church, where Christ’s command does not inter- 
vene ; as appears in all the external ministries of religion: in bap- 
tism, confirmation, penance, ordination, ὅθ. And for the form of 
consecration of the eucharist, δ. Basil® affirms that it is not delivered 
to us, Ta τῆς ἐπικλήσεως ῥήματα ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναδείξει τοῦ ἄρτου τῆς 
εὐχαριστίας καὶ τοῦ ποτηρίου τῆς εὐλογίας τὶς τῶν ἁγίων" ἡμῖν κατα- 
λέλοιπεν ; κιτιλι; “the words of invocation in the manifestation or 
opening the eucharistical bread and cup of blessing, which of all the 
saints hath left us? for we are not content with these which the 
apostles and the evangelists mention, but before and after we say 
other things which have great efficacy to this mystery.’ But it is 
more material which δ, Gregory* affirms concerning the apostles, 
Mos apostolorum fuit ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem Dominicam 
oblationis hostiam consecrarent, ‘the apostles consecrated the eucha- 
rist only by saying the Lord’s prayer.’ ‘l'o which 1 add this consider- 
ation, that it 1s certain Christ. interposed no command in this case, 
nor the apostles ; neither did they for ought appears intend the reci- 
tation of those words to be the sacramental consecration, and opera- 
tive of the change, because themselves recited several forms of insti- 
tution in δ. Matthew and S. Mark for one, and δ. Luke and S. Paul 
for the other, in the matter of the chalice especially; and by this 
difference declared there is no necessity of one, and therefore no 
efficacy in any as to this purpose. 

5. Thirdly, if they make these words to signify properly and not 
figuratively, then it is a declaration of something already in being, 
and not effective of any thing after it. For clse Ast does not signify 
‘is’ but ‘it shall be ;’ because the conversion is future to the pro- 
nunciation ; and by the confession of the Ioman doctors? the bread 
is not transubstantiated till the -awm in menm be quite out, till the 
last syllable be spoken; but yet I suppose they cannot shew any ex- 
ample, or reason, or precedent, or grammar, or any thing for it, that 
est should be an active word. And they may remember how con- 
fidently they use to argue against them that affirm men to be justified 
by a fiducia and persuasion that their sins are pardoned : saying, that 
faith must suppose the thing done, or their belief is false: and if it 
be done before, then to believe it does not do it at all, because it is 
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done already. The case is here the same, they affirm that it is made 
Christ’s body by saying it is Christ’s body; but their saying so must 
suppose the thing done, or else their saying so 18 false; and if it be 
done before, then to say it does not do it at all, because it is done 
already. 

6. Fourthly, when our blessed Lord ‘took bread,’ He ‘gave 
thanks,’ said S. Luke and S. Paul; He ‘ blessed it,’ said S. Matthew 
and δ. Mark; εὐχαριστήσας, ‘making it eucharistical ;’ εὐλογήσας, 
that was, ‘ consecrating’ or making it holy; it was common bread, 
unholy, when He blessed it and made it eucharistical, for εὐχαριστήσας 
was thc same with εὐλογήσας" εὐχαριστηθεῖσα τροφὴ is the word in 
Justin®, and εὐχαριστηθέντα ἄρτον καὶ οἷνον, ‘bread and wine,’ 
‘food made cucharistical,’ or on which Christ had given thanks: 
eucharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi, so Irenzeus and others ; 
and S. Paulf does promiscuously use εὐλογεῖν and εὐχαριστεῖν and 
προσεύχεσθαι" and in the same place the Vulgar Latin renders εὐχα- 
ριστίαν by benedictionem, and therefore 5. Paul& calls it ‘the cup of 
blessing ; and in this very place of δ. Matthew S. Basil® reads edxa- 
ριστήσας instead of εὐλογήσας, either in this followmg the old Greek 
copies who so read this place, or else by interpretation so rendering 
it, as being the same; and on the other side 8. Cyprian: renders 
εὐχαριστήσας (the word used in the blessing the chalice) by denedirit. 
Against this Smiglecius® the Jesuit with some little scorn says, it is 
very absurd to say that Christ gave thanks to the bread, and so it 
should be if εὐλογεῖν and εὐχαριστεῖν, ‘blessing’ and ‘ giving of 
thanks,’ were all one. But in this he shewed his anger or want of 
skill, not knowing or not remembering that the Hebrews and Helle- 
nist Jews love abbreviature of specch; and in the epistle to the 
Hebrews S. Paul uses ἱλάσκεσθαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας, ‘to appease or pro- 
pitiate our sins,’ instead of ἱλάσκεσθαι Θεὸν περὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, ‘ to 
propitiate or appease God concerning our sins ;’ and so is εὐχαριστεῖν 
τὸν ἄρτον, that 1s, Θεὸν περὶ τοῦ ἄρτου, only that by this means 
God also makes the bread holy, blessed, and eucharistical. Now I 
demand, what did Christ’s blessing effect upon the bread and the 
chalice? any thing, or nothing? if no change was consequent, it 
was an ineffective blessing, a blessing that blessed not: if any change 
was consequent, it was a blessing of the thing in order to what was 
intended, that is, that it might be encharistical, and then the follow- 
ing words, ‘This is My body, this is the blood of the New testa- 
ment,’ or ‘the New testament in My blood,’ were, as Cabasilas! 
affirms, ἐν εἴδει διηγήσεως, ‘by way of history and narration ;’ 
and so the Syriac interpreter puts them together in the place of 
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S. Matthew, εὐλογήσας and εὐχαριστήσας, ‘ blessing’ and ‘ giving of 
thanks,’ when He did bless it He made it eucharistical. 

7. Fifthly, the Greek church universally taught that the consecra- 
tion was made by the prayers of the ministering man. Justin Martyr™ 
calls it τὴν δι’ εὐχῆς εὐχαριστηθεῖσαν τροφὴν, ‘nourishment made 
eucharistical by prayer ;’ and Origen® calls it ἄρτους σώμα γενομένους 
διὰ τὴν εὐχὴν ἁγίον τι, ‘ bread made a body, a holy thing by prayer ;’ 
διὰ THs ἐπικλήσεως καὶ ἐπιφοιτήσεως τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος, so Da- 
mascene®, ‘by the invocation and illumination of the Holy Ghost,’ 
μεταποιοῦνται els τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τὸ αἷμα, ‘they are 
changed into the body and blood of Christ.’ But for the Greek 
church the case is evident and confessed.—For the ancient Latin 
church?, δ. Hierome reproving certain pert deacons for insulting 
over priests, uses this expression for the honour of priests above the 
other, ad quorum preces Christi corpus sanguisque conficitur, ‘by 
their prayers the body and blood of Christ is in the sacrament.’ And 
S. Austin4 calls the sacrament prece mystica consecratum. But con- 
cerning this I have largely discoursed in another place’. But the 
effect of the consideration in order to the present question is this; 
that since the change that is made is made not naturally, or by a 
certain number of syllables in the manner of a charm, but solemnly, 
sacredly, morally, and by prayer, it becomes also the body of our 
Lord to moral effects, as a consequent of a moral instrument. 

8. Sixthly, and it is considerable that since the ministries of the 
church are but imitations of Christ’s priesthood which He officiates 
in heaven, since He effects all the purposes of His graces and our 
redemption by intercession, and representing in the way of prayer the 
sacrifice which He offered on the cross: it follows that the ministries 
of the church must be of the same kind, operating in the way of 
prayer, morally, and therefore wholly to moral purposes; to which 
the instrument 15 made proportionable. And if these words which 
are called the words of consecration be exegetical, and enunciative of 
the change that is made by prayers and other mystical words ; it cannot 
be possibly inferred from these words that there is any other change 
made than what refers to the whole mystery and action: and there- 
fore ‘Take, eat,’ and ‘ This do,’ are as necessary to the sacrament as 
Hoe est corpus, and declare that it is Christ’s body only in the use and 
administration; and therefore not natural but spiritual. And this is 
yet more plain by the words in the Hebrew text of S. Matthew, 
‘Take, eat this which is My body,’ plainly supposing the thing to be 
done already; not by the exegetical words, but by the precedents, 
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the mystic prayer, and the words of istitution and use; and to this 
I never saw any thing pretended in answer. But the force of the 
arguinent upon supposition of the premises is acknowledged to be 
convincing by an archbishop of their own®, 8) Christus dando conse- 
cravit, &c. ‘If Christ giving the eucharist dig consecrate,’ as Scotust 
affirmed, ‘then the Lutherans will carry the victory, who maintain 
that the body of Christ is in the eucharist only while it is used, while 
it was taken and eaten. And yet on the other side if it was conse- 
crated when Christ said, Take, eat, then He commanded them to 
take bread and to eat bread, which is to destroy the article of Tran- 
substantiation.’ So that in effect, whether 1t was consecrated by 
those words or not by those words, their new doctrine is destroyed. 
If it was not consecrated when Christ said, ‘Take, eat,’ then Christ 
bid them take bread, and eat bread, and they did so: but if it was 
consecrated by those words, ‘Take, eat,’ then the words of conse- 
cration refer wholly to use, and it is Christ’s body only m the taking 
and eating, which is the thing we contend for. And into the con- 
cession of this Bellarmine" is thrust by the force of our argument. 
For to avoid Christ’s giving the apostles that which “ He took,” and 
“brake,” and “ blessed,” that is, bread, the same case being governed 
by all these words; he answers, Dominum accepisse et benedirisse 
panem, sed dedisse panem non vulgarem, .. sed benedictum et bene- 
dictione mutatum, ‘the Lord took bread and blessed it, but He gave 
not common bread, but bread blessed and changed by blessing ;’ and 
yet it 15 certain He gave it them before the words which he calls the 
words of consecration. To which I add this consideration, that all 
words spoken in the person of another are only declarative and ex- 
egetical, not operative and practical ; for in particular, if these words, 
Hoe est corpus meum, were otherwise, then the priest should turn it 
into his own, not ito the body of Christ. Neither will it be easy 
to have an answer, not only because the Greeks and Latins are 
divided in the grouud of their argument concerning the mystical in- 
strument of consecration; but the Latins themselves have seven 
several opinions, as the archbishop of Cesarea, De capite fontium*, 
hath enumerated them, in his nuncupatory epistle to pope Sixtus 
Quintus before his book of ‘ Divers treatises :’ and that the conse- 
cration is made by ‘This is My body,’ though it be now the prevail- 
ing opinion, yet that by them Christ did not consecrate the elements, 
was the express sentence of pope Innocent the third and Innocent 
the fourth, and of many ancient fathers, as the same archbishop of 
Cesarea testifies in the book now quoted; and the scholastics are 
hugely divided upon this point, viz., Whether these words are to be 
taken materially or significatively; the expression is barbarous and 
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rude, but they mean, whether they be consecratory or declarative. 
Aquinas makes them consecratory, and his authority brought that 
opinion into credit: and yet Scotus and his followers are against it: 
and they that affirm them to be taken significatively, that 15, to be con- 
secratory, are divided injo so many opinions that they are not easy to 
be reckoned; only Guido BriansonY reckons nine, and his own 
makes the tenth. This I take upon the credit of one of their own 
archbishops. 

9. But I proceed to follow them in their own way; whether Hoc 
est corpus meum do effect or signify the change, yet the change is 
not natural and proper, but figurative, sacramental, and spiritual ; ex- 
hibiting what it signifies, being real to all intents and purposes of the 
Spirit: and this I shall first shew by discussing the words of insti- 
tution ; first those which they suppose to be the consecratory words, 
and then the other. 


10. Hoc est corpus meum.—Concerning which form of words we 
must know, that as the eucharist itself was in the external and ritual 
part an imitation of a custom and a sacramental already in use among 
the Jews, for the major domo to break bread and distribute wine at 
the passover after supper to the eldest according to his age, to the 
youngest according to his youth, as it is notorious and known in the 
practice of the Jews: so also were the very words which Christ spake 
in this changed subject, an imitation of the words which were then 
used, ‘This is the bread of sorrow which our fathers eat in Egypt, 
this 1s the passover? :’ and this passover was called ‘ The body of the 
paschal lamb τ᾿ nay, it was called ‘the body of our Saviour,’ and 
‘our Saviour’ himself; καὶ εἶπεν ᾿Εσδρὰς τῷ λαῷ, τοῦτο πάσχα ὃ 
σωτὴρ ἡμών, said Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph.*; ‘And Esdras 
said to the Jews, This passover is our Saviour,’ and ‘This is the 
body of our Saviour,’ as it is noted by others. So that here the 
words were made ready for Christ, and made His by appropriation, 
by Meum: He was ‘the Lamb slain from the beginning of the 
world,’ He is the true passover; which He then affirming called 
that which was the antitype of the passover, ‘the Lamb of God,’ 
* His body,’ the body of the true passover, to wit, in the same sacra- 
mental sense in which the like words were affirmed in the Mosaical 
passover. 


1. Hoe, ‘ this ;’ that is, ‘ this bread is My body, this 
cup,’ or the wine in the cup, ‘is My blood.’ Concern- 
ing the chalice there can be no doubt, it is τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον, hic caliz, 
‘this chalice ;’ and as little of the other. The fathers refer the pro- 
noun demonstrative to ‘bread,’ saying that of bread it was Christ 
affirmed, ‘ This is My body ;’ which I shall have mm the sequel more 
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occasion to prove; for the present these may suffice ; Christus nanem 
cornus suum appellat, saith Tertullian>. Nos audiamus panem quem 
Fregit Dominus .. esse corpus Salvatoris, so S. Hierome*. Τὴν 
σάρκα σῖτον ὠνόμασε, so 8. Cyril of Alexandria‘, ‘ He called bread 
His flesh.’ ‘Theodorct® saith that ‘to the body He gave the name 
of the symbol, and to the symbol the name of His body.’ Τοῦτο 
therefore signifies ‘this bread ;’ and it matters not that ‘ bread’ in 
the Greek is of the masculine gender; for the substantive being 
understood, not expressed, by the rule of grammar the adjective must 
be the neuter gender, and it is taken substantively. Neither is there 
any inconvenience in this, as Bellarmine weakly dreams upon as 
weak suggestions. or when he had said that Aoc is either taken 
adjectively or substantively, he proceeds‘, ‘ Not adjectively, for then 
it must agree with the substantive, which in this case 1s masculine, 
bread being so both in Greek and in Latin.’ But if you say it is 
taken substantively (as we contend it is) he confutes you thus, ‘If it 
be taken substantively, so that oc signifies ‘this thing,’ and so be 
referred to ‘bread,’ then it is most absurd, because it cannot be 
spoken of any thing seen, that is, of a substantive, unless it agrees 
with it, and be of the same gender ;’ that is in plain English, it is 
neither taken adjectively nor substantively: not adjectively, because 
it is not of the same gender; not substantively, because it is not of 
the same gender; that is, because substantively it is not adjectively. 
But the reason he adds is as frivolous, because no man pointing to 
his brother will say, 4oc est frater meus, but hic est frater meus. 1 
grant it; but if it be a thing without life, you may affirm it in the 
neuter gender, because it being of neither sex, the subject is supplied 
by ‘thing,’ so that you may say hoc est aqua, ‘ this is water ;’ so in 
S. Peter, τοῦτο χάρις, ‘this is grace,’ and δάκτυλος Θεοῦ ἐστι 
τοῦτοι. But of a person present you cannot say so, because he is 
present, and there is nothing distinct from him, neither re nor 
ratione, ‘in the thing nor in the understanding ;’ and therefore you 
must say Aic not hoc, because there is no subject to be supposed dis- 
tinct from the predicate. But when you see an image or figure of 
your brother, you may then say, Ave est frater meus, because here is 
something to make a subject distinct from the predicate. This thing, 
or this picture, tlus figure, or this any thing, that can be understood 
and not expressed, may make a neuter gender; and every schoolboy 
knows it: so it is in the blessed sacrament, there is a subject or a 

. thing distinct from corpus ; ‘This bread,’ this which you see, ‘is My 
ae Σ᾿ and therefoye is in Aoc no impropriety, though bread be under- 
stood. 
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2. To which I add this, that though bread be the nearest part of 
the thing demonstratéd, yet it is not bread alone, but sacramental 
baead; that is, bread so used, broken, given, eaten, as it is in the 
institution and use: τοῦτο, ‘this’ is My body; and τοῦτο refers to 
the whole action about the bread and wine, and so τοῦτο may be 
easily understood without an impropriety. And indeed it is neces- 
sary that τοῦτο, ‘this,’ should take in the whole action on all sides; 
because the bread neither is the natural body of Christ, nor yet is it 
alone a sufficient symbol or representment of it; but the bread 
broken, blessed, given, distributed, taken, eaten; this is Christ's 
body, viz., as Origen’s! expression is, typicum symbolicumque corpus. 
—By the way give me leave to express some little indignation against 
those words of Bellarmine, which cannot easily be excused from blas- 
phemy, saying that if our Lord had said of the bread which the 
apostles saw and knew to be bread, ‘This is My body,’ absurdissima | 
esset locutio, ‘it had been a most absurd speech.’ So careless are 
these opiniators of Waat they say, that rather than their own fond 
opinions should be confuted, they care not to impute nonsense to the 
Eternal Wisdom of the Father. And yet that Christ did say this of 
bread so ordered and to be used, Hoc est corpus meum, besides that 
the thing is notorious, I shall prove most evidently. 

3. First, that which Christ broke, which He gave to His disciples, 
which He bid them eat, that He affirmed was His body. What gave 
He but what He broke? what did He break but that which He took ? 
what did He take? accepit panem, saith the scripture, ‘ He took 
bread,’ therefore of bread it was that He affirmed it was His body. 
Now the Roman doctors will by no means endure this; for if of bread 
He affirmed it to be His body, then we have cleared the question, for 
it is bread and Christ’s body too; that is, it is bread naturally, and 
Christ’s body spiritually ; for that it cannot be both naturally, they 
unanimously affirm. And we are sure upon this article, for dispa- 
ratum de disparato non predicatur proprie; it 1s a rule of nature 
and essential reason, if it be bread it is not a stone, if it be a mouse 
it is not a mule; and therefore when there is any predication made 
of one diverse thing by another, the proposition must needs be im- 
proper and figurative. And the gloss of Gratian/ disputes it well, 
“Tf bread be the body of Christ,” viz., properly and naturally, ‘then 
something that 15 not born of the Virgin Mary is the body of Christ ; 
and the body of Christ should be both alive and dead.” Now that 
hoc, ‘this,’ points to bread, besides the notoriousness of the thing in 
the story of the gospels, in the matter of fact, apd S. Paul calling it 
‘bread’ so often (as I shall shew in the sequel), it ought to be cer- 
tain to the Roman doctors, and confessed, because by their doctrines 
when Christ said Aoc, ‘this,’ and a while after, it was bread; because 
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it was not consecrated till the last syllable was spoken. To-avoid 
this therefore, they turn themselves into all the gpinions and disguises 
that can be devised. Stapleton* says, that hac, ‘ this,’ doeg only sig, 
nify the predicate, and is referred to the body, so as Adam said, “This 
is flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone ;” 4oc, not ‘ this mb,’ but 
‘this thing, this predicate ;’ so fie est filius meus, hic est sanguis 
testamenti. Now this is confuted before; for it can only be true 
when there is no difference of subject and predicate, as in all figures 
and sacraments and artificial representments there are. , Some others 
say, ‘this is,’ that is, ‘this shall be? My body; so that ‘is’ demon- 
strates not what is but what shall be; but this prevailed not amongst 
them. Others say that ‘this’ signifies nothing; so Innocentius the 
third, Major, the count of Mirandula, De capite Fontium, and Cathari- 
nus. Others yet affirm, that ‘ this’ signifies ‘ these accidents ;’ so Ruard 
Tapper, and others whom Suarez. reckons and confutes. Thomas 
Aquinas and his scholars affirm that ‘this’ demonstrates neither 
bread, nor the body, nor nothing, nor the accidents, but a substance 
indefinitely which is under the accidents of bread; ag when Christ 
turned the water into wine, He might have said Lloc est vinum, not 
meammng that water is.wine, but this which is here, or this which is 
in the vessel, is wine; which is an instance in which Bellarmine 
pleases himself very much, and uses it more than once, not at all 
considering that in this form of speech there is the same mistake as 
in the former (for in this example there are not two things, as we 
contend there are in the sacrament) and that to make up the propo- 
sition the understanding is forced to make an artificial subject; and 
‘this’ refers to wine, and is determined by his imaginary subject, and 
makes not an essential or physical but a logical predication, ‘This 
which is in the vessel is wine ;’ and the proposition is identical, if it 
be reduced to a substantial. But when Christ said Hoc est corpus 
meum, hoc (first) neither points to corpus, as the others do to vixum, 
even by their own confession ; nor yet (secondly) to an artificial sub- 
ject, wliereby it can by imagination become demonstrative and deter- 
minate ; for then it were no real affirmative, not at all sigmificative, 
much less effective of a change; nor yet (thirdly) will they allow that: 
it points to that subject which is really there, viz., bread; but what 
then? It demonstrates something real, 1) that either is not the pre- 
dicate, and then there would be two things disparate signified by it, 
two distinct substances, which in this case could be nothing but 
bread and the body of Christ: or 2) it demonstrates nothing but the 
predicate, and then the proposition were identical, viz., this body of 
Christ is the body of Christ; which is an absurd predication: or else 
3) it demonstrates something that is indemonstrable, pointing at 
something that is nothing certain, and then it cannot be pointed at 


k Ejusdem sententia sunt Ocham, sis] in 4.1. sent. dist. 13. [fol. 258.) Rof- 
Petrus de Aliaco Cameracensis, Anti-  fensis, cap. 4. contra captiv. Baby}. [fol, 
siodorensis [al. Guillerm. Altissiodoren- 48,1 Maldonat. Barradius in evangel, 
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or demonstrated ; for if by this which is under the species they mean 
any certain substance, it must be bread or the body of Christ, either 
of which undoes their cause. 

4. But if it be enquired by what logic or grammar it can be that 
a pronoun demonstrative should signify indeterminately, that is, an 
individuum vagum: they tell us no, it does not; but it signifies an 
individual determinate substance under the accidents of bread, not 
according to the formality of the bread, but secundum rationem sub- 
stantie communem et individuum vage per ordinem ad accidentia, 
‘but according to the formality of a substance common and indi- 
vidual, indefinitely or indeterminately by order to those accidents.’ 
So Gregory de Valentia!; which is as good and perfect nonsense as 
ever was spoken. It is determinate and not determinate, it is sub- 
stantial™ in order to accidents, individual and yet common, universal 
and particular; it is limited, but after an unlimited manner; that 1s, 
it is and it is not; that is, it is the logic and the grammar and the 
proper sense of Transubstantiation, which is not to be understood but 
by them that know the new and secret way to reconcile contradic- 
tories. Bellarmine" sweetens the sense of this as well as he may, and 
says that the pronoun demonstrative does point out and demonstrate 
the species, that is, the accidents of bread; these accidents are certain 
and determinate; so that the pronoun demonstrative is on the side of 
the species or accidents, not of the substance; but yet so as to mean 
not the accidents but the substance, and not the substance which is 
but which shall be; for it is not the same yet: which indeed is the 
same nonsense with the former, abused or set off with a distinction 
the parts of which contradict each other. The pronoun demonstra- 
tive does only point to the accidents, and yct does not mean the acci- 
dents, but the substance under them; and yet it does not mean the 
substance that is under them, but that which shall be; for the sub- 
stance which is meant 15 not yet: and it does not point at the sub- 
stance, but yet it means it: for the substance indeed is meant by the 
pronoun demonstrative, but that it does not at all demonstrate it, but 
the accidents only. And indeed this is a fine secret: the substance 
is pointed at before it is, and the demonstration is upon the acci- 
dents, but means the substance, 2m obliguo, but not im recto; not 
directly, but as by the by; just as a man can see a thing before it be 
made, and by pointing at a thing which you see, demonstrates or 
shews you a thing which shall never be seen. But then if you desire 
to know how it was pointed at before it was, that is the secret not 
yet revealed. But finally this is the doctrine that hath prevailed at 
east in the Jesuits’ schools. ‘This’ points out something under the 
accidents of bread, meaning, ‘This which is contained under the acci- 
dents of bread is My body ;’ there it rests. But before it go any 


1 Lib. ii. exam. myst. Calvin., c. 1. n Lib. i. euch, c. 11. sect.‘ Ad id vero.’ 
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further I shall disturb his rest with this syllogism: when Christ said, 
Hoe, ‘ this’ is My body, by ‘this’ He meant ‘this which is contained 
under the accidents of bread’ is My body. But at that instant that 
which was contained under the accidents of bread was the substance 
of bread ; therefore to the substance of bread Christ pointed, that He 
related to by the pronoun demonstrative, and of that He affirmed it 
was His body. The major is that the Jesuits contend for: the minor 
is affirmed by Bellarmine, Quando dicitur ‘ hoc, tum non est presens 
substantia corporis Christi: therefore the conclusion ought to be his 
and owned by them. However I will make bold to call it a demon- 
stration upon their own grounds, and conclude that it is bread and 
Christ’s body too; and that is the doctrine of the protestants. And 
I add this ales. that it seems a great folly to declaim against us for 
denying the literal, natural sense, and yet that themselves should ex- 
pound it in a sense which suffers a violence and a most unnatural, 
ungrammatical torture ; for if they may change the words from the 
right sense and case to the oblique and indirect, why may not we? 
And it is less violence to say Hoc est corpus meum, i. e. hic panis est 
corpus meum ; viz. spiritualiter, than to say, hoc est, that is, sub his 
speciebus est corpus menm. And this was the sense of Ocham® the 
father of the Nominalists; it may be held that under the species of 
bread there remains also the substance, because this is neither against 
reason nor any authority of the Bible; and of all the manners this is 
most reasonable, and more easy to maintain, and from thence follow 
fewer inconveniences than from any other. Yet because of the de- 
termmation of the church (viz. of Rome) all the doctors commonly 
hold the contrgry. By the way observe that their church hath de- 
termined against that against which neither the scripture nor reason 
hath determined. 

5. Secondly, the case is clearer in the other kind, as in transition 
I noted above?. Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον, hic calia. I demand to what 
τοῦτο, hic, ‘this,’ does refer? what it demonstrates and points at? 
The text sets the substantive down, ποτήριον, “ this cup ;’ that is, the 
wine in this cup; of this it is that He affirmed it to be the blood of 
the New testament, or the New testament in His blood: that is, 
‘This is the sanction of the everlasting testament, I make it in My 
blood, this is the symbol, what I now do in sign 1 will do to-morrow 
in substance, and you shall for ever after remember and represent it 
thus in sacrament.’ I cannot devise what to say plainer than that 
this τοῦτο points at the chalice. 


Hoc potate merum 4% 


So Juvencus a priest of Spain in the reign of Constantine, ‘ Drink this 
wine.” (But by the way, this troubled some body, and therefore an 


° In iv. qu. 6. [sine pag.—fol. Lugd. Doct. Sorbon, in xxvi. Matth. [Opusc. 
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order was taken to corrupt the words" by changing them into Hune 
potate meum ; but that the cheat was too apparent.) And if it be so 
of one kind, it is so in both, that is beyond all question. Against 
this Bellarmine® brings argumentum robustissimum, a most robustious 
argument,— By ποτήριον or ‘cup’ cannot be meant the wine in the 
cup, because it follows, ἐν αἵματί μου, τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐκχυνόμενον, 
‘this cup (is the New testament in My blood) which was shed for 
you;’ referring to the cup, for the word can agree with nothing but 
the cup ; therefore by the cup is meant not wine, but blood, for that 
was poured out.” To this I oppose these things; 1) Though it does 
not agree with αἵματι, yet it must refer to it, and is an ordinary 
κατάχρησις of case called ἀντίπτωσις. And it is not unusual in the 
best masters of language. Οὐ προσεκτέον ὑμῖν ἐστι τοῖς τούτων λό- 
γοις εἰδότας, for εἰδόσιν, in Demosthenes. So also Goclenius in his 
Grammatical Problems observes another out of Cicero, Bene autem 
dicere, quod est perite logui, non habet definitam aliquam regionem 
cujus terminis septa teneatur ; many more he cites out of Plato, 
Homer, and Virgil. And methinks these men should least of all 
object this, since in their Latin bible Sixtus Senensis* confesses, and 
all the world knows, there are innumerable barbarisms and impro- 
prieties, hyperbata and antiptoses. But in the present case it is easily 
supplied by ἐστὶ, which is frequently understood, and implied in the 
article rd; τὸ ἐκχυνόμενον, that is, τὸ ἐστὶ ἐκχυνόμενον, that is, in 
My blood ‘ which is shed’ for you. 2) If it were referred to ‘ cup,’ 
then the figure were more strong and violent, and the expression less 
literal; and therefore it makes much against them, who are undone 
if you admit figurative expressions in the institution of this sacrament. 
8) To what can τοῦτο refer but to ποτήριον, ‘this cup? and let 
what sense soever be affixed to it afterwards, if it do not suppose a 
figure, then there is no such things as figures, or words, or truth, or 
things. 4) That ἐκχυνόμενον must refer to αἷμα appears by δ. 
Matthew" and S. Mark, where the word is directly applied to blood ; 
S. Paul uses not the word, and Bellarmine himself gives the rule, 
Verba Domini rectrus exposita a Marco, Sc. ; ‘when one evangelist is 
pa by him we are to expound another that is not plain:’ and S. 
asil* in his reading of the words, either following some ancienter 
Greek copy, or else mending it out of the other evangelists, changes 
the case into perfect grammar, and good divinity, διαθήκη ἐστὶ ἐν 
τῷ αἵματί μου τῷ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐκχυνομένῳ. 
© Atque ait, hic sanguis populi delicta remittet : 
Hunc potate meum: (instead of 
Hoc potate merum :) nam veris credite dictis, 
Posthac non unquam vitis gustabo liquorem, 
Donec regna patris melioris munere vitz 
In nova me rursus concedent surgere vina. 
® Lib. i. c. 10. de euchar. sect. ‘Sed Ὁ Vide Bezam in annot. in hune Jo- 
addo arg.’ [tom. iii. col. 496. ] cum. [sc. in Matth. xxvi. 28. ] 
* Lib. viii. Biblioth. [hzr. xiii. dissol. * Reg. moral. xxi. [tom. ii. p. 254.] 
object. § 10. tom. ii. p. 1119.] 
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6. Thirdly, the symbols of the blessed sacrament are called ‘ bread’ 
and ‘the cup,’ after consecration; that 1s, in the whole use of them. 
This is twice affirmed by S. Paul’, “The cup of blessmg which we 
bless, is it not the communication” (so it should be read) “ of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we bregk, is it not the commu- 
nication of the body of Christ?” as if he had said, “This bread is 
Christ’s body ;” though there be also this mystery in it, ‘‘ This bread 
is the communication of Christ’s body,” that is, the exhibition and 
donation of it; not Christ’s body formally, but virtually and effec- 
tively ; it makes us communicate with Christ’s body in all the effects 
and benefits. A like expression we have in Valerius Maximus?, 
where Scipio in the feast of Jupiter is said Graccho communicasse 
concordiam, that is, consignasse, he ‘communicated concord,’ he con- 
signed it with the sacrifice, giving him peace and friendship, the 
benefit of that communication; and so is the cup of benediction, that 
is, when the cup is blessed, it communicates Clirist’s blood, and so 
does the blessed bread; for “to eat the bread, in the New testament 
is the sacrifice of Christians ;” they are the words of S. Austin®, 
Omnes de uno pane participamus ; so ὃ. Paul, “ we all partake of this 
one bread.” Hence the argument is plain—That which is broken is 
the communication of Christ’s body: but that which is broken is 
bread: therefore bread is the communication of Christ’s body. “ The 
bread which we break,” those are the words. 

7. Fourthly, the other place of S. Paul? is plainer yet, “ Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup.” And, “so often as ye eat this bread and dnnk this cup, ye 
declare the Lord’s death till Hic come :” and the same also ver. 27; 
three times in this chapter he calls the eucharist ‘bread.’ It is bread, 
sacramental bread when the communicant eats it; but he that in the 
church of Rome should call to the priest to give him a ‘piece of 
bread,’ would quickly find that instead of bread he should have a 
‘stone’ or something as bad. But S. Paul had a little of the Mace- 
donian simplicity, calling things by their own plain names®. 

8. Fifthly, against this some little things are pretended in answer 
by the Roman doctors. 1) That the holy eucharist or the sacred 
body is called ‘ bread’ because it is made of bread; as Eve is called of 
Adam bone of his bone; and the rods changed into serpents are still 
called rods; or else because it sometimes was bread, therefore ‘so it is 
called after: just as we say, the blind see, the lame walk, the harlots 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Which answer although Bellar- 
mine® mislikes, yet lest any others should be pleased with it, I have 
this certain confutation of it; that by the Roman doctrine the bread 
is wholly annihilated, and nothing of the bread becomes any thing of 


Υ 1Cor. x. [16.] b [1 Cor. xi. 28, 26.] . 
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the holy body; and the holy body never was bread, not so much as 
the matter of bread remaining in the change. It cannot therefore be 
called bread, unless it be bread ; at least not for this reason. For if 
the body of Christ be not bread then, neither ever was it bread, neither 
was it made of bread: and therefore these cannot be the reasons, be- 
cause they are not true. But in the instances alleged, the denomi- 
nation still remains, because the change was made in the same re- 
maining matter, or in the same person, or they were to be so again 
as they were before; nothing of which can be affirmed of the eucha- 
rist, by their doctrine, therefore these imstances are not pertinent. 
2) Others answer that the holy body is called bread because it seems 
to be so; just as the effigies and forms of pomegranates, of bulls, of 
serpents, of cherubims, are called by the names of those creatures 
whom they do resemble. I reply, that well they may, because there 
is there no danger of being deceived by such appellations, no man 
will suppose them other than the pictures, and so to speak is usual 
and common. But in the matter of the holy eucharist it ought not 
to be called bread for the likeness to bread, unless it were bread in- 
deed ; because such likeness and such appellation are both of them a 
temptation against that which these men call an article of faith: but 
rather because it is like bread, and all the world are apt to take it for 
such, it ought to have been described with caution, and affirmed to 
be Christ and God, and not to be bread though it seem so. But 
when it is often called bread in scripture, which name the church of 
Rome does not at all use in the mystery; and is never called in scrip- 
ture the Son of God, or God, or Christ, which words the church of 
Rome does often use in the mystery; it is certain that it is called 
bread, not because it is like bread, but because it is so indeed. And 
indeed upon such an answer as this it is casy to affirm an apple to be 
a pigeon, and no apple; for if it be urged that all the world calls it 
an apple, it may be replied then as now, it is true they call it an apple 
because it is like an apple, but indeed it is a pigeon. 8) Some of 
them say when it is called bread, it is not meant that particular kind 
of nourishment, but in general it means any food, and so only re- 
presents Christ’s body as a celestial divine thing intended some way 
to be our food ; just as in S. John vi. Christ is called “the bread 
that came down from heaven,’ not meaning matcrial bread, but 
divine nourishment. But this is the weakest of all, because this 
which is called bread is broken, is eaten, hath the accidents of bread, 
and all the signs of his proper nature; and it were a strange violence 
that it should here signify any manner of food to which it is not like, 
and not signify that to which it is so like. Besides this, bread here 
signifies, as wine or chalice does in the following words; now that 
did signify the fruit of the vine, that special manner of drink, Christ 
himself being the interpreter ; and therefore so must this mean that 
special manner of food. | 

9. Sixthly, if after the blessing the bread doth not remain, but (as 
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they affirm) be wholly annihilated, then by blessing God destroys a 
creature; which indeed 1s a strange kind of blessing; 6 δὲ Θεὸς 
εὐλογῶν βεβαιοῖ τοὺς λόγους τῷ ἔργῳ, καὶ παντοδαπὴν παρέχει φο- 
pay ἀγαθῶν τοῖς εὐλογουμένοις, saith Suidas, verb. εὐλογῆσαι 4, 
‘when God blesses, He confirms His words with deeds, and gives 
all sorts of good to that which He blesses.’ And certain it is that 
although blessing can change it, it must yet change it to the better ; 
and so we affirm He does: for the bread, besides the natural being, 
by being blessed becomes the body of Christ im a sacramental man- 
ner; but then it must remain bread still, or else it receives not that 
increase and change; but if it be annihilated and becomes nothing, 
it is not Christ’s body in any sense, nor in any sense can pretend to 
be blessed. To which add the words of S, Austin®, [dle ad quem 
non esse non pertinet, non est causa oe id est, tendendi ad non 
esse, ‘He that is the fountain of all being, is not the cause of not 
being, much less can His blessing cause any thing not to be.’ It 
follows therefore that by blessing the bread becomes better, but there- 
fore it still remains. 

10. Seventhly, that it is bread of which Christ affirmed ‘This is 
My body,’ and that it is bread after consecration, was the doctrine of 
the fathers in the primitive church. I begin with the words of a 
whole council of fathers In Zullo at Constantinople‘, decreeing 
thus against the Aquarn, Jn sanctis nihil plus quam corpus Christi 
offeratur, ut ipse Dominus tradidit, hoc est, panis et vinum aqua mix- 
tum, ‘in the holy places (or offices) let nothing more be oflered but 
the body of Christ, as the Lord himself delivered, that is, bread and 
wine mingled with water.’ So Justin Martyr ®, Evyapsornbeicay 
τροφὴν ἐξ ἧς αἷμα καὶ σάρκες κατὰ μεταβολὴν τρέφονται ἡμῶν ἐκείνου 
τοῦ σαρκοποιηθέντος ᾿Ιησοῦ καὶ σάρκα τὸ αἷμα ἐδιδάχθημεν εἶναι, 
‘we are taught that the food made eucharistical, the food which by 
change nourishes our flesh and blood, is the flesh and blood of Jesus 
incarnate,’ οὐ yap ws κοινὸν ἄρτον, ‘we do not receive it as common 
bread :’ no, for it is τροφὴ εὐχαριστηθεῖσα, it is ‘made sacramental 
and eucharistical,’ and so it is sublimed to become the body of Christ. 
But it is natural food still, and that for two reasons. 1) Because 
still he calls it bread, not common bread but extraordinary, yet bread 
still. Cardinal Perron says, “ It follows not to say, it is not common 
bread, therefore it is bread ; so as of those which appeared as men to 
Abraham, we might say they were not common men; but it follows 
not that they were men at all. So the Holy Ghost descending like 
a dove upon the blessed Jesus was no common dove, and yet it fol- 
lows not it was a dove at all.” I reply to this, that of whatsoever 
you can say it is extraordinary in his kind, of that you may also 
affirm it to be of that kind: as concerning the richest scarlet, if you 
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say this is no ordinary colour, you suppose it to be a colour: so the 
Corinthian brass was no common brass, and the Colossus was no 
common statue, and Christmas day is no common day, yet these 
negatives suppose the affirmative of their proper subject; Corinthian 
brass is brass, Colossus is a statue, and Christmas day is a day. But 
if you affirm of a counterfeit, or of an image or a picture, by saying 
it is no common thing, you deny to it the ordinary nature by dimi- 
nution; but if it have the nature of the thing, then to say it is not 
common, denies the ordinary nature by addition and eminency ; the 
first says it is not so at all, the second says it is more than so; and 
this is taught to every man by common reason, and he could have 
observed it if he had pleased ; for it is plain Justin said this of that 
which before the consecration was known to be natural bread, and 
therefore now to say it was not common bread is to say it is bread 
and something more. 2) The second reason from the words of Jus- 
tin to prove it to be natural food still, is because it is that by which 
our blood and our flesh is nourished by change. Bellarmine says 
that these words, “by which our flesh and blood is nounshed,” 
mean by which they use to be nourished; not meaning that they 
are’ nourished by this bread when it is eucharistical. But besides 
that this is gratis dictum, without any colour or pretence from the 
words of Justin, but by a presumption taken from his own opinion, 
as if it were impossible that Justm should mean any thing against his 
doctrine: besides this 1 say the interpretation is insolent, Nutriwn- 
tur, ὃ. 6. solent nutriri ; as also because both the verbs are of the pre- 
sent tense, τρέφονται σάρκες, and σῶμα ἐδιδάχθημεν εἶναι, ‘the flesh 
and blood are nourished by bread,’ and ‘it is the body of Christ ;’ 
that is, both in conjunction; so that he says not, as Bellarmine 
‘would have him, Cidus ile ex quo carnes nostre alt solent cum prece 
mysticu consecratur, eficitur corpus Christi ; but, Cibusille quo carnes 
nostra aluntur, est corpus Christi: the difference is material, and 
the matter is apparent; but upon this alone I rely not. To the 
same purpose are the words of Ireneeus*, Dominus accipiens panem, 
‘suum corpus esse confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis suum san- 
guinem confirmavit, ‘our Lerd taking bread confessed it to be His 
body, and the mixture of the cup He confirmed to be:His blood.’ 
Here Jrenzus affirms to be true what Bellarmine! says-nan potest 
Jjieri, ‘cannot be done ;’ that in the same proposition ‘ bread’ should 
be the subject, and ‘body’ should be the predicate; Ireneus says 
that Christ said it to be so, and him we follow. But most plainly in 
his fifth book*, Quando ergo et miatus caliz, et fractus' panis pereipit 
‘verbum Dei, fit eucharistia sanguims et corporis Christi ; ex quibus 
augetur et consistit carnis nostre substantia: quomodo carnem negant 
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capacens, esse donationis Dei qui™ est vita aterna, que sanguine et 
corpore Christi nutritur ? and a little after he affirms that we are 
flesh of His flesh and bone of His bones; and that this is not under- 
stood of the spiritual man, but of the natural disposition or temper ; 
que de calice qui est sanguss ejus nutritur, et de pane qui™ est corpus 
ejus augetur ; and again, eum calicem qui est creatura® suum san- 
guinem gui effusus est, ex quo auget nostrum sanguinem, et eum panem 
qui est creatura®, suum corpus confirmavit, ex quo nostra auget cor- 
pora ; ‘it is made the eucharist of the bread, and the body of Christ 
out of that of which the substance of ‘our flesh consists and is in- 
creased ; by the bread which He confirmed to be His body He in- 
creases our bodies, by the blood which was poured out He increases our 
blood ;’ that is the sense of Irenzeus so often repeated. And to the 
same purpose is that of Origen?, ἐστὶ δὲ καὶ σύμβολον ἡμῖν τῆς πρὸς 
τὸν Θεὸν εὐχαριστίας ἄρτος εὐχαριστία καλούμενος, “ the bread which 
is called the eucharist is to us the symbol of thanksgiving or eucha- 
rist to God.’ So also Tertullian4, acceptum panem et distributum 
discipulis, corpus illum suum fecit, ‘He made the bread which He 
took and distributed to His disciples to be His body.’ But more 
plainly in his book De corona militis', Calicis aut panis nostri ali- 
guid decuti in terram anaie patimur, ‘we cannot endure that any of 
the cup or any thing of the bread be thrown to the ground:’ the 
eucharist he plainly calls bread ; and that he speaks of the eucharist is 
certain, and Bellarmine* quotes the words to the purpose οἵ shewing 
how reverently the eucharist was handled and regarded. The hike is 
in §.Cypriant, Dominus corpus suum panem vocat, et sanguinem suum 
vinum appellat, ‘our Lord calls bread. His body, and wine His blood.’ 
So John Maxentius" in the time of pope Hormisda, “ The bread which 
the whole church receives in memory of the passion is the body of 
Christ.” And 5. Cyril of Jerusalem* is earnest in this affair, “ Since 
our Lord hath declared and said to us of bread, This is My body, 
who shall dare to doubt it?” which words I the rather note because 
cardinal Perron brings them as if they made for his cause, which they 
most evidently destroy ; for if of bread Christ made this affirmation, 
that it is His body, then it is both bread and Chist’s body too, and 
that is it which we contend for. In the dialogues against the Mar- 
cionites collected out of Maximus’, Origen is brought in proving the 
reality of Christ’s flesh and blood in His incarnation by this argument ; 
“Tf as these men say He be without flesh and blood, ἣ τινὸς σώμα- 
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ros ἢ ποίου αἵματος εἰκόνας διδοὺς ἄρτον τε καὶ ποτήριον ἐνετέλλετο, 
κιτιλ. “οὗ what body and of what blood did He command the images 
or figures, giving the bread and cup to His disciples, that by these a 
remembrance of Him should be made?’ But Acacius? the successor 
of Eusebius in his bishopric calls it bread and wine even in the very 
use and sanctification of us, Panis vinumque ex hac materia vescentes 
sanctificat, ‘the bread and wine sanctifies them that are fed with this 
matter.’ In typo sanguinis sui non obtulit aquam sed vinum, so δ. 
Hierome*, ‘ He offered wine, not water, in the type (representment 
or sacrament) of His blood.’ To the same purpose, but most plain, 
are the words of Theodoret”, ἔν ye τῇ τῶν μυστηρίων παραδόσει σῶμα 
τὸν ἄρτον ἐκάλεσε καὶ αἷμα τὸ κρᾶμα, ‘in the exhibition of the mys- 
teries He called bread His body, and the mixture in the chalice He 
called blood.’ So also S. Austin, Serm. ix. De diversis*, “The 
eucharist is our daily bread, but we receive it so that we are not only 
nourished by the belly, but also by the understanding.” And IL 
cannot understand the meaning of plain Latin if the same thing be 
not affirmed in the little mass-book published by Paulus the fifth for 
the English priests, Deus qui humant generis utramque substantiam 
presentium munerum et alimento vegetas, et renovas sacramento ; tribue 
quesumus, ut eorum et corporihus nostris subsidium non desit et men- 
tibus ; the present gifts were appointed for the nourishment both of 
soul and body. Who please may see more in Macarius twenty- 
seventh homily’, and Ammonius in his Evangelical Harmony in the 
Bibliotheca ΡΟ; and this though it be decried now-a-days in the 
Roman schools, yet was the doctrine of Scotus‘, of Durandus®, 
Ocham", Cameracensis!, and Biel*, and those men were for consub- 
stantiation, that Christ’s natural body was together with natural 
bread; which although I do not approve, yet the use that I now 
make of them cannot be denied me; it was their doctrine that after 
consecration bread still remains, after this let what can follow. But 
that I may leave the ground of this argument secure, I add this, that 
in the primitive church eating the eucharistical bread was esteemed a 
breaking the fast, which is not imaginable any man can admit but he 
that believes bread to remain after consecration, and to be nutritive 
as before: but so it was that in the second age of the church it was 
advised that cither they should end their station (or fast) at the com- 
munion, or defer the communion to the end of the station; as appears 
in Tertullian, De oratione, cap. 14', which unanswerably proves that 
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then it was thought to be bread and nutritive, even then when it was 
eucharistical: and Picus Mirandula™ affirms that if a Jew or a chris- 
tian should eat the sacrament for refection, it breaks his fast. The 
same also is the doctrine of all those churches who use the liturgies 
of δ. James, S. Mark, and S. Chrysostom, who hold that receiving 
the holy communion breaks the fast, as appears in the disputation of 
cardinat Humbert® with Nicetas about six hundred years ago.—The 
sum of all is this; if of bread Christ said, ‘This is My body,’ because 
it cannot be true in a proper natural sense, it implying a contradic- 
tion that it should be properly bread and properly Christ’s body, it 
must follow that it is Christ’s body im a figurative improper sense. 
But if the bread does not remain bread, but be changed by blessing 
into our Lord’s body; this also is impossible to be in any sense true 
but by affirming the change to be only in use, virtue and condition, 
with which change the natural being of bread may remain. For he 
that supposes that by the blessing the bread ceases so to be, that 
nothing of it remains, must also necessarily suppose that the bread 
being no more, it neither can be the body of Christ nor any thing 
else. For it is impossible that what is taken absolutely from all 
being, should yet abide under a certain difference of being, and that 
that thing which is not at all should yet be after a certain manner. 
Since therefore (as I have proved) the bread remains, and of bread 
it was affirmed, ‘This is My body,’ it follows inevitably that it is 
figuratively, not properly and naturally spoken of bread, that it is the 
flesh or body of our Lord. 


§ 6. Est cor- 1. ΤῊ next words to be considered are Est corpus, 
pus meum. ‘this is My body;’ and here begins the first tropical 
expression. Hs¢, that 1s, significat or representat et exhibet corpus 
meum, say some; ‘this is My body, it is to all real effects the same 
to your particulars which My body is to all the church; it signifies 
the breaking of My body, the effusion of My blood for you, and 
applies My passion to you, and conveys to you all the benefits; as 
this nourishes your bodies, so My body nourishes your souls to life 
eternal, and consigns your bodies to immortality.’ Others make 
the trope in corpus, so that es¢ shall signify properly, but corpus is 
taken in a spiritual sense, sacramental and mysterious, not a natural 
and presential. Whether the figure be in est or in corpus, is but a 
question of rhetoric, and of no effect: that the proposition is tropical 
and figurative is the thing, and that Christ’s natural body is now in 
heaven definitely and nowhere else; and that He is in the sacrament 
as He can be in a sacrament, in the hearts of faithful receivers as He 
hath promised to be there; that is, in the sacrament mystically, 
operatively, as in a moral and divine instrument; in the hearts of 
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receivers by faith and blessing: this is the truth and the faith of 
which we are to give a reason and account to them that disagree. 
But this, which is to all the purpose which any one pretends can be 
in the sumption of Christ’s body naturally, yet will not please the 
Romanists unless est, ‘is,’ signify properly without trope or meto- 
nymy, and corpus be corpus naturale. Here then 1 join issue; it 18 
not Christ’s body properly, or naturally : for though it signifies a real 
effect, yet it signifies the body figuratively, or the effects and real 
benefits. 

2. Now concerning this there are very many induccments to infer 
the figurative or tropical interpretation. 

First, 1) In the language which our blessed Lord spake there 1s 
no word that can express s/guificat, but they use the word ‘is;’ the 
Hebrews and the Syrians always join the names of the signs with the 
things signified: and since the very essence of a sign is to signify, it 
is not an improper elegancy in those languages to use 687 for signi- 
ficat. 2) It is usual in the Old testament, as may appear, to under- 
stand est when the meaning is for the present, and not to express it; 
but when it signifies the future then to express it?; “the seven fat 
cows, seven years; the seven withered ears shall be seven years of 
famine.” 3) The Greek interpreters of the bible supply the word 
est in the present tense which is omitted in the Hebrew, as in the 
places above quoted ; but although their language can very well cx- 
press ‘ signifies,’ yet they follow the Hebrew idiom. 4) In the New 
testament the same manner of speaking 15 retained, to declare that 
the nature and being of signs is to signify they have no other esse 
but siguificare, and therefore they use est for significat ; ‘The seed 
is the word, the field is the world, the reapers are the angels, the 
harvest is the end of the world; the rock is Christ ; I am the door; 
Iam the vine, My Father is the husbandman; I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; Sarah and Agar are the two testaments ; the stars 
are the angels of the churches, the candlesticks are the churches ;’ 
and many more of this kind. We have therefore great and fair and 
frequent precedents for expounding this est by siguificat, for it is the 
style of both the testaments to speak in signs and representments, 
where one disparate speaks of another, as it docs here; the body of 
Christ, of the bread, which is the sacrament: especially since the 
very institution of it 15 representative, significative, and commemo- 
rative; for so said our blessed Saviour, “ Do this in memorial of 
Me?;” and “this doing, ye shew forth the Lord’s death till He 
come,” saith 8. Paul. 

3. Secondly, the second credibility that our blessed Saviour’s 
words are to be understood figuratively 1s, because it is a sacrament’ : 


P (Gen. xli. 26, 27; xl. 12, 18; xvii. psa]. xxxvii. [tom. iv. col. 294 D.] 
10; Exod. xii. 11.] " Hee n. sacramenta sunt, in quibus 
4 Nemo recordatur nisi quod in pre- non quid sint, sed quid ostendant semper 
sentia non est positum.—S. August. in attenditur, quoniam signa sunt rerum, 
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for mysterious and tropical expressions are very frequently, almost 
regularly and universally used i scripture in sacraments and sacra- 
mentals. And therefore it is but a vain discourse of Bellarmine to 
contend that this must be a proper speaking, because it is a sacra- 
ment. or that were all one as to say, ‘ He speaks mystically, there- 
fore he speaks properly.’ Μυστήριον is the Greek for a sacrament, 
and all the Greek that is for it in the New testament; and when S. 
Paul® tells of a man praying in the Spirit, but so as not to be under- 
stood, he expresses it by ‘speaking mysteries ;’ the mysterious and 
sacramental speaking is secret and dark. But so it 1s in the sacra- 
ment or covenant of circumcision. Τοῦτο ἐστὶ ἡ διαθήκη povt, ‘this 
is My covenant,’ and yet it was but ‘the seal of the covenant,’ if 
you believe δ. Paul"; it was a sacrament and a consignation of it, but 
it is spoken of it affirmatively : and the same words are used there as 
in the sacrament of the eucharist ; it 15 διαθήκη in both places. 

4. And upon this account two other usual objections, pretending 
that this being a covenant and a testament it ought to be expressed 
without a figure, are dissolved. For here is a covenant and a testa- 
ment and a sacrament all in one, and yet the expression of them 1s 
figurative; and the being a testament is so far from supposing all 
expression in it to be proper and free from figure, that itself, the very 
word testament, in the mstitution of the holy sacrament, is tropical 
or figurative ; est festamentum, that is, est signum testamenta, ‘it 15,’ 
that is, ‘it signifies.’ And why they should say that a testament 
must have in it all plain words and no figures or hard sayings, that 
contend that both the testaments New and Old, are very full of hard 
sayings, and upon that account forbid the people to read them; 1 con- 
fess | cannot understand. Besides this, though it be fit in temporal 
testaments all should be plain, yet we see all are not plam, and from 
thence come so many suits of law ; yet there is not the same reason 
In spiritual or divine, and in human testaments ; for in human, there 
is nothing but legacies and express commands, both which it is neces- 
sary that we understand plainly; but in divine testaments there are 
mysteries to exercise our industry and our faith, our patience and en- 
quiry, some things for us to hope, some things for us to admire, some 
things to pry into, some things to act, some things for the present, 
some things for the future, sone things pertaining to this life, some 
things pertaining to the life to come, some things we are to see in a 
glass darkly, some things reserved till the vision of God’s face. And 
after all this, in human testaments men ought to speak plainly, be- 
cause they can speak no more when they are dead: but Christ can, 
for “ He being dead yet speaketh ;” and He can by His spirit make 
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the church understand as much as He please; and He will as much 
as 18 necessary: and it might be remembered that in scripture there 
is extant a record of Jacob’s testament’, and of Moses*, which we may 
observe to be an allegory all the way. I have heard also of an Athe- 
nian that had two sons, and being asked on his death-bed to which 
of his two sons he would give his goods, to Leon or Pantaleon, which 
were the names of his two sons, he only said, δίδωμι πανταλέοντι, but 
whether he meant to give all πάντα to Leon, or to Pantaleon, is not 
yet known. And in the civil law it is noted that testaments have 
figurative expressions very often, and therefore decreed, Non enim in 
causa testamentorum ad definitionem (strictam sive propriamy verborum 
significationem, saith the gloss) wtique descendendum est, cum plerum- 
que abuswe loquantur, nec proprus vocabulis ac nominibus semper 
utantur testatores; l. ‘Non aliter,” ὃ Titius. F. ‘ De legat. et fide 
com.*’ And there are in law certain measures for presumption of the 
testator’s meaning. These therefore are trifling arrests ; even a com- 
mandment may be given with a figurative expression, and yet be plain 
enough; such was that of Jesus, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, 
that He would send labourers into His harvest ;” and that “ Jesus 
commanded His disciples to prepare the passover ;” and some others: 
so, “ Rend your hearts, and not your garments,” &c. And an article 
of faith may be expressed figuratively ; so is that of Christ sitting at 
the right hand of His Father. And therefore much more may there 
be figurative expressions in the institution of a mystery, and yet be 
plain enough ; Tropica loquutio cum fit ubi fier solet, sine labore se- 

uitur intellectus, said ὃ. Austin, lib. ni. De doctr. christ. ο, 37%. 
Certain it is the church understood this well enough for a thousand 
years together, and yet admitted of figures in the institution; and 
since these new men had the handling of it, and excluded the figura- 
tive sense, they have made it so hard, that themselves cannot under- 
stand it, nor tell one another’s meaning. But it suffices as to this 
particular, that in scripture doctrines, and promises, and precepts and 
prophecies, and histories, are expressed sometimes figuratively ; Dado 
tibt claves ; and Semen mulieris conteret caput serpentis ; and “ the 
dragon drew the third part of the stars with his tail;” and “ Fight 
the good fight of faith,” “ Put on the armour of righteousness ;” and 
very many more. 

5. Thirdly; and indeed there is no possibility.of distinguishing 
sacramental propositions from common and dogmatical, or from a 
commandment, but that these are affirmative of a nature, those of a 
mnystery ; these speak properly, they are figurative: such as this, 
‘Unless a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven :” the proposition is sacramental, mystical, 
and figurative: “Go and baptize,” that’s a precept, therefore the 
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rather is it literal and proper. So it is in the blessed sacrament, the 
institution is in “ Jesus took bread and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave to His disciples, saying, Take, eat.” In these also there is a 
precept, and in the last words, Hoc facite, ‘‘this do in remembrance 
of Me;” but the sacramental proposition or the mystical, which ex- 
plicates the sacrament, 1s Hoe est corpus meum ; and either this is, or 
there is no sacramental proposition in this whole affair to explicate 
the mystery, or the being a sacrament. But this is very usual in 
sacramental propositions. or so baptism is called regeneration, and 
it is called a burial by S. Paul, for “we are buried with Him in bap- 
tism ;” then baptism 1s either sepulchrum or sepultura, the grave or 
the burial, but either of them is a figure, and it is so much used in 
sacramental and mystic propositions, that they are all so, or may be 
so; ut baplismus sepulchrum, sic hoc est corpus meum, saith 8. Austin”. 
And this is also observed in Gentile rites ; 
- φέρον ὅρκια πιστὰ 
“Apve δύω, καὶ οἶνον évppova,—So Homer “, 

The slain lambs and the wine were the sacrament, ‘the faithful 
oaths,’ that is, the mte and mystery of their sanction; they were 
oaths figuratively. 

6. Fourthly ; but to save the labour of more instances; S. Austin? 
hath made the observation, and himself gives in a list of particulars : 
solet autem res que significat ejus ret nomime quam significat nuncu- 
pari: septem spice seplem anni sunt; non enim diait, septem annos 
significant ; et multa hujusmodi. Hine est quod dictum est, Petra 
erat Christus ; non enim dixit, Petra significat Christum, sed tan- 
quam hoe esset quod utique per substantiam non hoe erat, sed per sig- 
nificationem, ‘the thing which signifies is wont to be called by that 
which it signifies: the seven ears of corn are seven years; he did not 
say they signified seven years, but arc; and many lke this. Hence 
it is said, the rock was Christ, for he said not, the rock signifies 
Christ ; but as if the thing were that, not which it were in his own 
substance, but in signification.” Perrvulgatum est in scriptura ut res 
jigurata nomen habeat figure, saith Ribera®, That this is no unusual 
thing is confessed on all hands. 

7. So is that of Exodus, ‘the lamb is the passover ;’ and this does 
so verify S. Austin’s words that in the New testament the apostles 
asked our Lord, “ Where wilt Thou that we prepare to eat: the pass- 
over?” that is, the lamb which was the cabnee of the pass- 
over, as the blessed eucharist is of the death of Christ. To this in- 
stance Bellarmine‘ speaks nothing to purpose, for he denies the lamb 
to signify the passover, or the passing of the angel over the houses 
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of Israel, because there is no likelihood between the lamb and the 
passover ; and to make the business up, he says the lamb was the 
passover. By some straining the lamb slain might signify the slay- 
ing the Egyptians, and remember their own escape at the time when 
they first eat the lamb; but by no straining could the lamb be the 
thing ; especially if for the dissimilitude it could not so much as signify 
it, how could it be the very same to which it was so extremely unlike ὃ 
But he always says something, though it be nothing to the purpose ; 
and yet it may be remembered that the eating the lamb was as proper 
an instrument of remembrance of that deliverance, as the eating con- 
secrated bread is of the passion of our blessed Lord. ‘“ But it seems 
the lamb is the very passover, as the very festival day is called the 
passover ;” so he. And he says true, ‘in the same manner :’ but that 
is but by a trope or figure, for the feast is the feast of the passover ; 
if you speak properly, it is the passover by a metonymy; and so is 
the lamb. And this instance is so much the more opposite, because 
it 1s the forerunner of the blessed eucharist, which succeeded that, as 
baptism did circumcision; and there is nothing of sense that hath 
been or I think can be spoken to evade the force of this instance ; 
nor of the many other before reckoned. 
8. Fifthly; and as it is usual in all sacraments, so particularly it 
‘ must be here, in which there is such a heap of tropes and figurative 
speeches, that almost in every word tlre is plainly a trope. For 1) 
Here is the ‘cup’ taken for the thing contained in it. 2) ‘Testa- 
ment,’ for the legacy given by it®. 3) ‘This’ is not 2 recto, but in 
obliguo ; ‘this,’ that is, not this which you see, but this which you do 
not see; this which is under the species is My body. 4) ‘ My body,’ 
but not bodily ; My body without the forms and figure of My body, 
that 1s, My body, not as it is in nature, not as it is in glory, but as it 
is in sacrament: that is, My body sacramentally. 5) ‘Drink ye,’ 
that is also improper; for His blood is not drunk properly, for blood 
hath the same manner of existing in the chalice as it hath in the 
paten, that is, under the form of wine as it is under the form of 
bread; and therefore it is in the veins, not separate, say they?, 
and yet is in the bread as it is in the chalice, and in both as upon 
the cross, that is, poured out; so Christ said expressly ; for else it 
were so far from bemg His blood, that it were not so much as the 
sacrament of what He gave; so that the wine in the chalice is not 
drunk, because it is not separate from the body; and in the bread 
it cannot be drunk, because there it is not in the veins; or if it were, 
yet 1s made as a consistent thing by the continent, but is not potable: 
now that which follows from hence is, that it is not drunk at all 


© (‘for the legacy bequeathed by the hec verba, ‘De sanguine,’ ait, ‘De san- 
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properly, but figuratively: and so Mr. Brerely! confesses sometimes, 
and Jansenius), There is also an impropriety in the word “ given,’ 
for ‘shall be given; ‘is poured out,’ for ‘shall be poured out;’ 
in ‘ broken,’ for then it was not broken when Christ spake it, and it 
cannot be properly spoken since His glorification. Salmeron * allows 
an enallage in the former, and Suarez! a metaphor in the lattér. 
Frangi eum dicitur, est metaphorica locutio. And this is their ex- 
cuse why in the Roman missal they leave out the words ‘which is 
broken for you,’ for they do what they please, they put in some words 
which Christ used not, and leave out something that He did use, and 
yet they are all the words of institution. And upon the same account 
there is another trope in ‘eat,’ and yet with a gtrange confidence these 
men wonder at us for saying the sacramental words are tropical or 
figurative™, when even by their own confession® and proper grounds 
there is scarce any word in the whole institution but admits an im- 
propriety. And then concerning the main predication, ‘This is My 
body ;’ as Christ called bread His body, so He called His body bread ; 
and both these affirmatives are destructive of Transubstantiation ; for 
if of bread Christ affirmed, It is His body, by the rule of disparates 
it is figurative; and if of His body He attirmed it to be bread, it is 
certain also and confessed to be a figure. Now concerning this, be- 
aides that our blessed Saviour affirmed Himself to be “ the bread that 
came down from heaven,” calling Himself bread, and im the institu- 
tion calling bread His body; we have the express words of Theedo- 
ret®, τῷ μὲν σώματι TO TOD συμβόλου τέθεικεν ὄνομα, τῷ δὲ συμβόλῳ 
τὸ τοῦ σώματος, ‘Christ gave to His body the name of the symbol, 
and to the symbol the name of His body ;’ and S. Cyprian speaks 
expressly to this purpose, as you may see above, § 5. 2. 9. 

9. Sixthly, the strange mconveniences and impossibilities, the 
scandals and crrors, tle fancy of the Capernaites, and the tempta- 
tions to faith, arising from the literal sense of these words, have 
been in other cases thought sufficient by all men to expound words 
of scripture by tropes and allegories. The heresy of the Anthropo- 
morphites and the Euchite, and the doctrine of the Chilasts, and 
Origen gelding himself, proceeded from the literal sense of some 
texts of scripture, against which there is not the hundred part of so 
much presumption as 1 shall in the sequel make to appear to lie 
against this. And yet no man puts out his mght eye literally, or 
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cuts off his nght hand to prevent a scandal. Certain it 15, there 
hath been much greater inconvenience by following the letter of 
these words of institution, than of any other in scripture: by so 
much as the danger of idolatry, and actual tyranny, and uncharitable 
damning others, and schism, are worse than any temporal inconveni- 
elice, or an error in a matter of speculation. 

10. Seventhly, I argue out of S. Austin’s’ grounds thus; 1) As 
the fathers did eat Christ’s body, so do we under a diverse sacrament 
and different symbols, but in all the same reality; whatsoever we 
eat, the same they did eat; for the difference is this only, they re- 
ceived Christ by faith in Him that was to come, and we by faith in 
Him that is come already; but they had the same real benefit, Christ 
as really as we, for they had salvation as well as we. But the fathers 
could not eat Christ’s flesh in a natural manner, for it was not yet 
assumed: and though it were as good an argument against our eat- 
ing of it naturally, that it is gone from us into heaven: yet that 
which I now insist upon is that it was ctbus spiritualis which they 
eat under the sacrament of Manna; therefore we under the sacra- 
ment of bread and wine eating the same meat, eat only Christ in a 
spiritual sense, that is, our spiritual meat. And this is also true in the 
other sacraments of the ‘ rock’ and the ‘cloud ;’ “Our fathers eat of 
the same spiritual meat, and drank of the same spiritual drink, that is, 
Christ ; so he afterwards expounds it. Now if they did eat and 
drink Christ, that is, were by Him in sacrament and to all reality of 
effect nourished up to life eternal, why cannot the same spiritual 
meat do the same thing for us, we receiving it also in sacrament and 
mystery? 2) To which 1 add, that all they that do communicate 
spiritually do receive all the blessing of the sacrament, which could 
not be unless the mystery were only sacramental, mysterious and 
spiritual. Maldonate4 speaking of something of this from the autho- 
rity of S. Austin, is of opinion that if S. Austin were now alive, in 
very spite to the Calvinists he would have expounded that of Manna 
otherwise than he did: it seems he lived in a good time, when malice 
and the spirit of contradiction was not so much in fashion in the 
interpretations of the scripture. 

11. Now let it be considered whether all that I have said be not 
abundantly sufficient to out-weigh their confidence of the literal sense 
of these sacramental words. ‘They find the words spoken, they say 
they are literally to be understood, they bring nothing considerable 
for it; there is no scripture that so expounds it, there is no reason 
in the circumstances of the words; but there is all the reason of the 
world against it, (as I have and shall shew,) and such for the mean- 
est of which very many other places of scripture are drawn from the 
literal sense and rest in a tropical and spiritual. Now in all such 
cases when we find an inconvenience press the literal expression of a 
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text, instantly we find another that is figurative, and why it is not 
so done in this, the interest and secular advantages which are con- 
sequent to this opinion of the church of Rome may give sufficient 
account. In the mean time we have reason not to admit of the lite- 
ral sense of these words, not only 1) by the analogy of other sacra- 
mental expressions in both ‘Testaments, 1 mean that of circumcision 
and the passover in the Old, and baptism as Christ discoursed it to 
Nicodemus in the New testament; but also 2) because the literal 
sense of the like words in this very article introduced the heresy of 
the Capernaites ; and 3) because the subject and the predicate in the 
words of institution are diverse and disparate, and cannot possibly 
be spoken of each other properly. 4) The words in the natural and 
proper sense seem to command an unnatural thing, the eating of 
flesh. δ) They rush upon infinite impossibilities, they contradict 
sense and reason, the principles and discourses of all mankind, and 
of all philosophy. 6) Our blessed Saviour tells us that ‘the flesh 
profiteth nothing,’ and (as themselves pretend) even in this mystery, 
that ‘ His words were spirit and life’ 7) The literal sense cannot be 
explicated by themselves, nor by any body for them. 8) It is against 
the analogy of other scriptures. 9) It is to no purpose. 10) Upon 
the literal sense of the words, the church could not confute the Mar- 
cionites', Eutychians, Nestorians, the Aquarn. 11) It 15 against 
antiquity. 12) The whole form of words in every of the members is 
confessed to be figurative by the opposite party. 13) It is not pre- 
tended to be verifiable without an infinite company of miracles, all 
which being more than needs, and none of them visible, but contes- 
tations against art and the notices of two or three sciences, cannot be 
supposed to be done by God, who does nothing superfluously. 14) 
It seems to contradict an article of faith, viz., of Christ’s sitting in 
heaven in a determinate place, and being contained there till His 
second coming.—Upon these considerations, and upon the account 
of all the particular arguments which I have and shall bring against 
it, it 1s not unreasonable, neither can it seem so, that we decline the 
letter, and adhere to the spirit, in the sense of these words. But I 
have divers things more to say in this particular from the considera- 
pu of other words of the institution, and the whole nature of the 
thing. 


ἃ 7. Conside- 1, Tue blessed sacrament is the same thing now 
rations of the as it was in the institution of it: but Christ did not 
cumstances and really give His natural body in the natural sense when 
annexes of the He eat His last supper, therefore neither does He 
vareevens now. The first proposition is beyond all dispute cer- 
tain, evident, and confessed ; Hoc facite convinces it, ‘ this do ;’ what 


Christ did, His disciples are to do. I assume: Christ did not give 
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His natural body properly in the last supper, therefore neither does 
He now; the assumption I prove by divers arguments. 

2. First, if then He gave His natural body, then 10 was naturally 
broken, and His blood was actually poured forth before the passion ; 
for He gave τὸ σῶμα κλώμενον, τὸ ποτήριον or αἷμα ἐκχυνόμενον, 
His body was delivered broken, His blood was shed. Now those 
words were spoken either properly and naturally; and then they 
were not true, because His body was yet whole, His blood still in the 
proper channels ; or else it was spoken in a figurative and sacramental 
sense, and so it was true (as were all the words which our blessed 
Saviour spake), for that which He then ministered was the sacrament 
of His passion. 

3. Secondly, if Christ gave His body in the natural sense at the 
last supper, then it was either a sacrifice propitiatorys or it was not ; 
if it was not, then it is not now, and then their dream of the mass is 
vanished : if it was propitiatory at the last supper, then God was re- 
conciled to all the world, and mankind was redeemed before the 
passion of our blessed Saviour: which therefore would have been 
needless and ineffective: so fearful are the consequents of this strange 
doctrine. 

4. Thirdly, if Christ gave His body properly in the last supper, and 
not only figuratively and in sacrament, then it could not be a repre- 
sentment or sacrament of His passion, but a real exhibition of it; but 
that it was a sacrament only, appears by considering that it was then 
alive, that the passion was future, that the thing was really to be 
performed upon the cross, that then He was to be delivered for the 
life of the world. In the last supper all this was in type and sacra- 
ment, because it was before, and the substance was to follow after. 

5. Fourthly, if the natural body of Christ was in the last supper 
under the accidents of bread, then His body at the same time was 
visible and invisible in the whole substance, visible in His person, in- 
wisible under the accidents of bread: and then it would be enquired 
what it was which the apostles received, what benefits they could have 
by receiving the body naturally; or whether it be imaginable that 
the apostles understood it in the literal sense, when they saw His 
body stand by, unbroken, alive, integral, hypostatical. 

6, Fifthly, if Christ’s body were naturally in the sacrament, I de- 
mand whether it be as it was in the last supper, or as upon the cross, 
or as it is now in heaven? 1) Not as in the last supper, for then it 
was frangible, but not broken, but typically, by design, in figure and 
in sacrament, as it is evident in matter of fact. 2) Not as on the 
cross, for there the body was frangible and broken too, and the blood 
spilled ; and if it were so now in the sacrament, besides that it were 
to make Christ’s glorified body passible, and to crucify the Lord of 

«life again, it also were not the same body which Christ hath now, for 
His body that He hath now is spiritual and incorruptible, and cannot 
be otherwise ; much less can it be so and not so at the same time 
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properly, and yet be the same body. 3) Not as in heaven, where it 
is neither corruptible nor broken; for then in the sacrament there 
were given to us Christ’s glorified body ; and then neither were the 
sacrament a remembrance of Christ’s death, neither were the words of 
institution verified, “This is My body which is broken ;” besides, in 
this we have Bellarmine’s* confession, Neque enim ore corporalt sumi 
potest corpus Christi ut est in celo. But then if it be remembered 
that Christ. hath no other body but that which is in heaven; and that 
can never be otherwise than it is, and so it cannot be received other- 
wise properly ; 10 unanswerably follows that if it be received in any 
other manner (as it must if it be at all) it must be received (not 
natutally or corporally) but spiritually and indeed. By a figure, or 
a sacramental, spiritual sense, all these difficulties are easily assoiled, 
but by the natural never. 

7. Sixthly, at the last supper they eat the blessed eucharist, but it 
was not in remembrance of Christ’s death, for it was future then, and 
therefore not then capable of being remembered, any more than a 
man can be said to remember what will be done to-morrow ; it follows 
from hence that then Christ only instituted a sacrament or figurative 
mysterious representinent of a thing that in the whole use of it was 
variable by Aer? and cras, and therefore never to be naturally verified 
but on the cross, by a proper and natural presence, because then it 
was so and never else; at that time it was future, and now it is past, 
and in both it is relative to His death; therefore it could not be a 
real exhibition of His body in a natural sense, for that as it could 
not be remembered then, so neither broken now; that is, nothing of 
it is natural, but it is wholly ritual, mysterious, and sacramental. 
For that this was the sacrament of His death appears in the words of 
institution ; and by the preceptive words, “ Do this in remembrance of 
Me ;” and in the reason subjoined by 8.Paul*, ὁσάκις yap ἄν ἐσθίητε, 
k.7.A., ‘for so often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye shew 
the Lord’s death till He come.’ Therefore when Christ said, “ This- 
is My body given,” or “broken” on My part, “ taken, eaten” on 
yours, it can be nothing else but the εἰκὼν, the sacramental image of 
His death ; to effect which purpose it could not be necessary or use- 
ful to bring His natural body, that so the substance should become 
His own shadow, the natural presence be His own sacrament, or 
rather the image and representment of what He once suffered. His 
body given in the sacrament is the application and memory of His 
death, and no more; that as Christ in heaven represents His death in 
the way of intercession, so do we by our ministry: but as in heaven 
it is wholly a representing of His body crucified, a rememoration of 
His crucifixion, of His death and passion, by which He reconciled 
God and man: so it is in the sacrament after our manner, “ This is 
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My body given for you,” that is, “ This is the sacrament of My death, 
in which My body was given for you.” For as Aquinas said, in all 
sciences words signify things, but it is proper to theology that things 
themselves signified or expressed by voices should also signify some- 
thing beyond it. ‘This is My body,” are the sacramental words, or 
those words by which the mystery or the thing is sacramental ; it 
must therefore signify something beyond these words, and so they 
do; for they signify the death which Christ suffered in that body. 
{t is but an imperfect conception of the mystery to say it is the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s body only, or His blood; but it is ex parte rei a 
sacrament of the death of His body: and to us a participation, or 
an exhibition of it, as 1t became beneficial to us, that 1s, as 1t was 
crucified, as it was our sacrifice. And this is so wholly agreeable to 
the nature of the thing, and the order of the words, and the body of 
the circumstances, that it is next to that which is evident in itself, 
and needs no further light but the considermg the words and the de- 
sign of the institution : especially since it is consonant to the style 
of scripture in the sacrament of the passover, and very many other 
instances ; it wholly explicates the nature of the mystery, it recon- 
ciles our duty with the secret, it is free of all inconvenience, it pre- 
judices no right, nor hinders any real effect it hath or can have: and 
it makes the mystery intelligible and prudent, fit to be discoursed of, 
and inserted into the rituals of a wise religion. 

8. Seventhly, he that receives unworthily receives no benefit to his 
body or to his soul by the holy sacrament, this is agreed on all sides ; 
therefore he that receives benefit to his body, receives it by his wor- 
thy communicating, therefore the benefit reaching to the body by the 
holy eucharist comes to it by the soul, therefore by the action of the 
soul, not the action of the body; therefore by faith, not by the 
mouth: whereas on the contrary, if Christ’s body natural were eaten 
in the sacrament, the benefit would come to the body by his own ac- 
tion, and to the soul by the body. All that eat are not made Christ’s 
vody, and all that eat not are not disintitled to the resurrection ; the 
spirit does the work without the sacrament, and in the sacrament 
when “tis done, “the flesh profiteth nothing.” And this argument 
ought to prevail upon this account, because as is the nutriment, so is 
the manducation: if the nourishment be wholly spiritual, then so is 
the eating: but by the Roman doctrine the body of Christ does not 
naturally nourish, therefore neither is it eaten naturally; but it does 
nourish spiritually, and therefore it is eaten only spiritually. And this 
doctrine 1s also affirmed by Cajetan", though how they will endure it 
1 cannot understand ; Manducatur verum Christi corpus in sacramento, 
sed non corporaliter sed spiritualiter ; .. spiritualis manducatio que 
per animam fit ad Christc carnem in sacramento existentem pertingrt, 
‘the true body of Christ is eaten in the sacrament, but not corporally, 
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but spiritually ; the spiritual manducation which is made by the soul, 
reaches to the flesh of Christ in the sacrament ;’ which is very good 
protestant doctrine. And if it be absurd to say Christ’s body doth 
nourish corporally, why it should not be as absurd to say we eat it 
corporally, is a secret which I have not yet been taught. As is our 
eating, so is the nourishing, because that is in order to this; there- 
fore if you will suppose that natural eating of Chmist’s body does 
nourish spiritually, yet it must also nourish corporally; let it do 
more if it may, but it must do so much: just as the waters in bap- 
tism, although the waters are symbolical and instrumental to the 
purifying of the soul, yet because the waters are material and corpo- 
real, they cleanse the body first and primarily: so it must be in this 
sacrament also; if Christ’s body were eaten naturally, it must nourish 
naturally, and then pass further: but “that which is natural is first, 
and then that which is spiritual.” 

9. Highthly, for the likeness to the argument I insert this consi- 
deration ; by the doctrine of the ancient Church, wicked men do not 
eat the body, nor drink the blood of Christ. So Origen’, δὲ fiers 
potest ut qui malus adhuc persereret edat Verbum factum carnem, cum 
sit Verbum et pants vivus, nequaquam scriptum fuisset, Quisquis ederit 
panem hune vivet in aternum, ‘if it were possible for him that perse- 
veres in wickedness to eat the Word made flesh, when it is the Word 
and the living bread, it had- never been written, Whosoever shall eat 
this bread shall live for ever.’ So S. Ulary*, Panis qui descendit 
de calo non nisi ab eo accintur qui Dominum habet, et Christi: mem- 
brum est, ‘the bread that came down from heaven 15 not taken of 
any but of him who hath the Lord, and is a member of Chnist.’ 
Lumbunt petram, sath 8.Cypnan’, ‘they lick the rock,’ that 1s, eat 
not of the food, and drink not of the blood that issued from thence 
when the rock was smitten. They receive corticem sacrament: et 
Jurfur carnis, sath S. Bernard’, ‘the skin of the sacrament and the 
bran of the flesh.’ But Ven. Bede* is plain without an allegory; 
Omnis infidelis non vescitur carne Christi, ‘an unbelieving man is 
not fed with the flesh of Christ;’ the reason of which could not 
be any thing but because Christ is only eaten by faith. But I 
reserved δ. Austin» for the last, “So then these are no true receivers 
of Christ’s body in that they are none of His true members, for 
(to omit all other allegations) they cannot be both the members 
of Christ and the members of an harlot; and Christ himself say- 
ing, He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in 
ΜΕ and I in him, sheweth what it is to receive Christ not only 
sacramentally but truly; for this is to dwell in Christ and Christ 
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in him. For thus He spoke as if He had said, He that dwelleth 
not in Me nor I in Him, cannot say he eateth My flesh or drinketh 
My blood.” In which words, if the Roman doctors will be judged 
by S. Austin for the sense of the church in this question, and 
will allow him in this point to be a good catholic, 1) he dogma- 
tically declares that the wicked man does not eat Chmist’s body 
truly: 2) he does eat jit sacramentally: 38) that to eat with 
effect, 1s to eat Christ’s boy truly ; to which if they please to add 
this, that to eat jt spiritually is to eat it with effect, it follows by 
S. Austin’s doctrine that spiritually is really, and that there is no 
true and real body of Christ eaten in the sacrament but by the 
faithful receiver: or if you please receive the conclusion in the 
words of δ. Austin’, Zune erit unicnique corpus et sanguis Christi, 
δὺ guod in sacramento sumitur in ipsa veritate spritaliter mandu- 
cetur, spiritaliter bibatur, ‘then to each receiver it becomes thie 
body and blood of Christ, if that which is taken im the sacrament 
be in the very truth itself spiritually eaten, and spiritually drunk τ᾿ 
which words of 8. Austin Bellarmine? upon another. occasion being 
to answer, instead of answering grants it, and tells that this manner 
of speaking is very usual in ὃ. Austin (the trucst answer in all his 
books) but whether it be for him or against him he ought to have 
considered. Neither can this be put off with saying that the wicked 
do not truly eat Christ, that is, not to any benefit or purpose, but 
that this does not mean they receive him not at all. Just 98 we say 
when a man eats but a little, he does not eat: for as good never a 
jot, as never the better. This I say is not a sufficient escape. 1) 
Because δ. Austin opposes sacramental receiving to the true and real, 
and says that the wicked only receive it sacramentally, but not the 
thing whose sacrament it is; so that this is not a proposition of 
degrees, but there is a plain opposition of one to the other. 2) It 
is true S. Austin does not say that the wicked do not receive Christ 
at all, for he says they receive him sacramentally ; but he says they 
do not at all receive him truly, and the wicked man cannot say he 
does; and he proves this by unanswerable arguments out of scrip- 
ture. 3) This excuse will not with any pretence be fitted with the 
sayings of the other fathers, nor to all the words of S. Austin in this 
quotation, and much less in others which I have® and shall remark, 
μήβεμανὸ this; that he calls that which the wicked eat, nothing 

ut signum corporis et sanguinis. His words are these, Ac per hoc 
gue non manet in Christo et in quo non manet Christus, procul dubio 
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nec manducat smritaliter carnem eyus nec bibit eyus sanguinem, licet 
carnaliter et visibiliter premat dentibus agnum® corporis et sanguinis, 
‘he does not eat the body and drink the blood spiritually, although 
cdtnally and visibly he presses with his teeth the sign of the body 
and blood :’ plainly, all the wicked do but eat the sign of Christ’s 
body, all that is to be done beyond is to eat it spiritually; there is 
no other eating but these two. And from S. Austin® it was that the 
schools received that famous distinction of panis Dominus and panis 
Domini ; Sadas received the bread of the Lord against the Lord, 
but the other apostles received the bread which was the Lord, that. 
is, His body. But I have already spoken of the matter of this argu- 
ment in the third paragraph, num. 7, which the reader may please to 
add to this to make it fuller. 

10. Lastly, in the words of institution and consecration as they 
call them, the words which relate to the consecrated wine are so 
different in the evangelists and S. Paul respectively, as appears by 
comparing them together, that 1) It does not appear which words 
were literally spoken by our blessed Saviour; for all of them could 
not be so spoken as they are set down. 2) That they all regarded 
the sense and meaning of the mystery, not the letters and the sylla- 
bles. 8) It is not possible to be certain that Christ intended the 
words of any one of them to be consecratory or effective of what they 
signify, for every one of the relators differ in the words, though all 
agree in the things; as the reader may observe in the beginning of 
the fourth paragraph, where the four forms are set by each other to 
be compared. 4) The church of Rome m the consecration of the 
chalice uses a form of words which Christ spake not at all, nor are 
related by S. Matthew or S. Mark or δ. Luke or 8. Paul, but she 
puts in some things and changes others; her form is this', Hic est 
enim calix sanguinis mer, novi et ceeternt Testament?, mystcrinm fidei, 
qui pro volis et pro multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum, 
‘for this is the chalice of My blood, of the new and eternal Testa- 
ment, the mystery of faith, which shall be shed for you and for many 
for the remission of sins:’ what is added is plain, what is altered 
would be very material if the words were consecratory; for they are 
not so likely to be operative and effective as the words of Christ 
recited by 8S. Matthew and 8. Mark, ‘ This is My blood’ and if this 
had not been the ancient form used in the church of Rome long 
before the doctrine of Transubstantiation was thought of, it is not to 
be imagined that they would have refused the plainer words of scrip- 
ture to have made the article more secret, the form less operative, 
the authority less warrantable, the words less simple and natural. 
But. the corollary which is natural and proper from the particulars, of 
this argument is, that the mystery was so wholly spiritual, that it was 
no matter by what words it were expressed, so the spirit of it were 
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retained ; and yet if it had been an historical, natural, proper sense 
that had been intended, it ovfght also in all reason to have been de- 
clared, or (much more) effected by a natural and proper and constant 
affirmative. But that there is nothing spoken properly, is therefdte 
evident, because there are so many predications, and all mean the 
same mystery, Hie est sunguis meus N. Testamenti; and, Mie calix 
est N. Testamentum in meo sanguine ; and Hic est caliz sanguints 
mei, in the Roman missal ; all this declares it is mysterium fidei, 
and so to be taken in all senses: and those words are left in their 
canon, as if on purpose either to prevent the literal and natural un- 
derstanding of the other words, or for the reducing the communicants 
to the only apprehensions of faith; it is mysterium fidei, not sanguis 
naturals, ‘a mystery of faith,’ not ‘natural blood.’ For supposing that 
both the forms used by S. Matthew and S. Luke respectively could 
be proper and without a figure, and δ. Matthew’s Hie est sanguis 
Testaments did signify, ‘this is the divine promise’ (for so Bellar- 
mine* dreams that ‘ testament’ there sigmiies) and that in δ. Luke’s 
words, ‘ This cup is the Testament,’ it significs ‘the imstrument of the 
Testament,’ (for so a will or a testament is taken, either for the thing 
willed, or the parchment in which it is written) yet how are these or 
either of these affirmative of the wie being transubstantiated into 
blood? it says nothing of that, and so if this sense of those words 
does avoid a trope, it brings in a distinct proposition ; if it be spoken 
properly, it is more distant from giving authority to their new doc- 
trine; and if the same word have several senses, then in the sacra- 
mental proposition, as it is described by the several evangclists, there 
are several predicates, and therefore it 1s impossible that all should 
be proper. And yet besides this, although he thinks he may freely 
say any thing if he covers it with a distinction, yet the very members 
of this distinction conclude against his conclusion ; for if testament 
in one place be taken for the instrument of his testament, it is a 
tropical locution; just as I say, my bible (meaning my book) 1s the 
word of God, that is, contains the word of God, it is a inctonyiny of 
the thing containing for that which it contains. But this was more 
than I needed, and therefore 1 am content it should pass for 
nothing. 


1. Tavs I have by very many arguments taken 

§ & OF the fom the words and circumstances and annexes of th 
arguments ofthe from the words and circumstances and annexes of the 
Romanists from jnstitution or consecration proved that the sense of 
ee sas this mystery 1s mysterious and spiritual; that Christ’s 
body is eaten only sacramentally by the body, but really and effec- 
tively only by faith, which is the mouth of the soul; that: ‘the flesh 
profiteth nothing,’ but ‘the words’ which Christ spake ‘are spirit 
and life’ And let it be considered whether, besides a pertinacious 
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resolution that they will understand these words as they sound in 
the letter, not as they are intended in the spirit, there be any thing, 
or indced can be in the nature of the thing, or circumstances of it, or 
usefulness, or in the different forms of words, or the analogy of the 
other discourses of Christ, that can give colour to their literal sense ; 
against which so much reason and scripture and arguments from anti- 
quity do contest. This only 1 observe, that they bring no pretence 
of other scriptures to warrant this interpretation, but such which | 
have or shall wrest out of their hands ; and which to all men’s first 
apprehensions and at the very first sight do make against them, and 
which without curious notion and devices cannot pretend on their 
side : as appears, 

First, in the tenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
verses 16, 17; 

2. Out of which I have already proved ' that Christ’s body is not 
taken in the natural sense but in the spiritual. But when Bellar- 
mine ™ had out of the same words forced for himself three arguments 
proving nothing ; to save any man the labour of answering them, he 
adds at the end of them these words”, Sed tuta difficultus est, an 
corporaliter, realiter, proprie sumatur sanguis et caro, an solum. sig- 
nificatine et spiritualiter. Quod autem corporaliter et proprie probars 
posset omnibus argumentis quibus supra probavimus proprie esse iutel- 
ligenda verba illa institutionis, Hoe est coryus menm. hat is, after 
his arguments out of the first epistle to the Corinthians were ended, 
all the difficulty of the question still remained ; and that he was fain 
to prove by Move est corpus meum, and the proper arguments of that ; 
but brings nothing from the words of S. Paul in this chapter. But 
to make ap this also he does corradere, ‘ scrape together’ some things 
extrinsical to the words of this authority ; as that 1) ‘The literal sense 
is to be presumed unless the contrary be proved ;” which is very true: 
but I have evidently proved the contrary concerning the words of in- 
stitution ; and for the words in this chapter, if the literal sense be 
preferred, then the bread remains after consecration, because it is 
called bread. 2) ‘So the primitive saints expounded it; which how 
true it is, 1 shall consider in his own place. 3) ‘The apostle calling 
the gentiles from their sacrificed flesh proposes to them a more ex- 
cellent banquet, but it were not more excellent if it were only a figure 
of Christ’s body ;’ so Bellarmine ; which is a fit cover for such a dish: 
for first, we do not say that in the sacrament we only receive the 
sign and figure of Christ’s body, but all the real effects and bencetits 
of it: secondly, if we had, yet it is not very much better than blas- 
phemy to say that the apostles had not prevailed upon that account, 
for if the very figure and sacrament of Christ’s body be better than 
sacrifices offered to devils, the apostle had prevailed, though this sen- 

' Sect. v. n. 6. n Sect, ‘Sed tota difficultas.’ [col. 
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tence were true that in the sacrament we receive only the figure. 
And thus I have (for all that is said against it) made it apparent that 
there is nothing in that place for their ‘corporal presence.’ 


3. There is one thing more which out of scripture they urge for 
the corporal presence®, viz., “He that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body ;” and, “he shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
Christ.” Where they observe that they that eat unworthily do yet 
eat Christ’s body, because how else could they be guilty of it, and 
condemned for not discerning it? 

4. To this I answer many things. 1) S. Paul does not say, ‘ He 
that cateth and drinketh Christ’s body and blood unworthily,’ &c., 
but indefinitely, ‘He that eateth and drinketh,’ &c., yet it is probable 
he would have said so if it had been a proper form of speech, because 
by so doing it would have laid a greater load upon them. 2) Where 
S. Paul does not speak indefinitely, he speaks most clearly against 
the article in the Roman sense, for he calls it ποτήριον Kupiov, ‘thé 
cup of the Lord,’ and ἄρτον τοῦτον, ‘this bread,’ and, ‘he that eats 
this bread unworthily is guilty of the body and blood of Christ.” And 
now these comminatory phrases are quitted from their pretence, but 
yet they have their proper consideration; therefore 3) ‘ Not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body’ is ‘ not separating it’ from profane and common 
usages, not treating it with addresscs proper to the mystery: to which 
phrase Justin? gives light in these words, οὐ yap ὡς κοινὸν ἄρτον 
οὐδὲ κοινὸν πόμα ταῦτα λαμβάνομεν, ‘ we do not receive it as common 
bread and common drink ;’ but τῆν δι’ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
εὐχαριστηθεῖσαν τροφὴν, κιτιλ., but ‘nourishment made eucharistical 
or blessed by the word of prayer ;’ and so it is the body and blood of 
the Lord. 4) It is the body of the Lord in the saine sense here as 
in the words of institution, which I have evinced to be excgetical, 
sacramental, and spiritual; and by despising the sacrament of it we 
become guilty of the body and blood of Christ. Jteus erit corporis et 
sanguinis Christi qui tants mysterti sacramentum despexerit, saith 
S. Hierome4. And it is in this as Severianus said concerning the 
statues of Theodosius broken in despite by the Antiochians, ὕλη 
ἄψυχος τοῦ βασιλέως εἰκόνα φέρουσα τὴν ἑαυτῆς ὕβριν εἰς βασιλέα 
ἀνάγει, ‘if you abuse the king’s image, the affront relates to your 
prince.’ 5) The unworthy receiver is guilty of the body and blood 
of Christ, not naturally, for that cannot now be, and nothing is a 
greater probation of the spiritual sense of the words in this place than 
this which they would entice into their party, for Christ’s body is 
glorified, and not capable of natural injury: but the evil communi- 
cant is “ guilty of the body and blood of Christ,” just as relapsing 
christians are said by the same apostles to “crucify the Lord of life 
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again, and put Him to an open shame,” which I suppose they cannot 
do naturally or corporally. One is as the other, that is, both are 
tropical or figurative. 

5. These are all that they pretend from scripture, and all these 
are nothing to their purpose; but now besides what I have already 
sald, I shall bring arguments from other scriptures which will not so 
easily be put off. 


Ba ae settee εν 1. Tue first is taken from those words of our 
scriptures, prov. blessed Saviour’, “Whatsoever entereth into the 
ing Christ's real mouth goeth into the belly and is cast forth into the 
ee draught,” meaning that all food that is taken by the 
only spiritual, mouth hath for his share the fortune of the belly; 
stale and indeed manducation and ejection are equally de- 
minutions of any perfect thing; and because it cannot without blas- 
phemy be spoken that the natural body of Christ ought or can suffer 
ejection, neither can it suffer manducation. To this Bellarmine® 
weakly answers that these words of Christ are only true of that which 
is taken to nourish the body. Which saying of his 1) is not true: 
for if it be taken to purge the body, or to make the body sick, or to 
make it lean, or to minister to lust, or to chastise the body, as those 
who in penances have masticated aloes and other bitter gums, yet 
still it is cast into the draught. 2) But suppose his meaning true, 
yet this argument will not so be put off; because although the end 
of receiving the blessed sacrament is not to nourish the body, yet 
that it does nourish the body is affirmed by Ireneus, Justin Martyr, 
and others; of which I have already given an account*. ΤῸ which I 
here add the plain words of Rabanus", {μα [corpus Christi) in nos 
convertitur dum id manducamus et bibimus, ‘that body is changed 
into us when we eat it and drink it;’ and therefore although it hath 
a higher purpose, yet this also cannot be avoided. 3) Hither we 
inanducate the accidents only, or else the substance of bread, or 
the substance of Christ’s body. If we manducate only the accidents, 
then how do we eat Christ’s body’? If we manducate bread, then 
tis capable of all the natural alterations, and it cannot Le denied. 
But if we manducate Christ’s body after a natural manner, what 
worse thing is it that it descends into the guts than that it goes into 
the stomach, to be cast forth than to be torn in pieces with the 
teeth, as I have proved* that it is by the Roman doctrine? Now I 
argue thus: if we eat Christ’s natural body, we eat it either naturally 
or spiritually: if it be eaten only spiritually, then it is spiritually 
digested, and is spiritual nourishment, and puts on accidents and 
affections spiritual; but if the natural body be eaten naturally, then 


r S. Matt. xv. [17.] " [p. 135, not. ἢ, infra. ] 
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what hinders it from affections and transmutations natural? 4) Al- 
though Algerus, and out of him Bellarmine, would have Christians 
stop their ears against this argument (and so would I against that 
doctrine of which these fearful conclusions are unavoidable conse- 
quents) yet it is disputed in the Summa Angelica’, and an instance 
or case put which to my sense seems no inconsiderable argument to 
reprove the folly of this doctrine: for saith he, what if the species 
pass indigested into the belly from the stomach? He answers, that 
they were not meat if they did not nourish; and therefore it 1s pro- 
bable as Boetius says, that the body of our Lord does not go into 
the draught, though the species do. And yet it is determined by 
the gloss on the canon law* that as long as the species remain un- 
corrupted, the holy body is there under those species; and therefore 
may i vomited; and consequently ejected all ways by which the 
species can pass unaltered: eousgue progreditur corpus quousque 
snecies, said Harpsfield in his disputation at Oxford. If these things 
be put together, viz.,—The body is there so long as the species are 
uncorrupted ; and the species may remain uncorrupted till they be 
cast upwards or downwards, as in case of sickness: it follows that in 
this case, which is a case easily contingent, by their doctrine the holy 
body must pass 7 datrinam. And what then? it is to be adored as 
a true sacrament though it come from impure places, though it be 
vomited; so said Vasquez, and it is the prevailing opinion in their 
church. Add to this, that if this nourishment does not descend and 
cleave to the guts of the priest, it is certain that God does not hear 
his prayers; for he is enjoined by the Roman missal published by 
authority of the council of Trent and the command of pope Pius the 
fourth, to pray, Corpus tuum Domine quod sumpsi, et sanguis quem 
potani, adhereat visceribus meis, ‘let Thy body, O Lord, which 1 have 
taken, and the blood which I have drunk, cleave to my bowels.’ It 
seems indeed they would have it go no further, to prevent the incon- 
veniences of the present argument; but certain it is that if they in- 
tended it for a figurative speech, it was a bold one, and not so fitted 
for edification as for an objection.—But to return: this also was the 
argument of Origen>, Quod 8ὲ quicquid ingreditur in os, in ventrem 
abit, et in secessum ejicitur, et ile cibus qui sanctificatur per verbum 
Dei perque obsecrationem juxta id quod habet materiale in ventrem 
abit, et im secessum ejicitur ; .. Et hae quidem de tynico symbolicoque 
corpore. He plainly distinguishes the material part from the spiritual 
in the sacrament, and affirms that ‘according to the material part, 
that meat that is sanctified by the word of God and prayer, enters 
into the mouth, descends into the belly, and goes forth in the natural 
ejection; . . and this is only true of the typical and symbolical body.’ 
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Now besides that it affirms the words of our blessed Saviour to have 
effect in the sacrament, he affirms that the material part, the type 
aud symbols, are the body of Christ, that is, His body is present in a 
typical and symbolical manner. ‘Tihs is the plain and natural sense 
of the words of Origen. But he must not mean what he means, if 
he says any thing in another place that may make for the Roman 
opinion. And this is their way of answering objections brought from 
the fathers; they use to oppose words to words, and conclude they 
must mean their meaning, or else they contradict themselves. And 
this trick Bellarmine uses frequently, and especially cardinal Perron, 
and from them the lesser writers: and so it happens in this present 
argument: for other words of Origen are brought to prove he in- 
clined to the Roman opinion. But I demand, 1) Are the words 
more contradictory if they be both drawn to a spiritual sense, than if 
they be both drawn to a natural? 2) Though we have no need to 
make use of it, yet it 1s no impossible thing that the fathers should 
contradict one another and themselves too, as you may see pretended 
violently by cardinal Perron in his answer to king James. 38) But 
why must all sheaves bow to their sheaf, and all words be wrested 
to their fancy, when there are no words any where pretended from 
them but with Jess wresting than these must suffer for them, 
they will be brought to speak against them or at least nothing 
for them? But let us see what other words Origen hath, by 
which we must expound these. 4) Ongen says that “the chris- 
tian people drinketh the blood of Christ, and the flesh of the word 
of God is true food;” what then; so say we too; but it is spi- 
ritual food, and we drink the blood spiritually: he says nothing 
against that, but very much for it, as 1 have in several places re- 
marked already. 5) But how can this expound the other words? 
Christian people eat Christ’s flesh and drink His blood; therefore 
when Ongen says the ‘ material part,’ the ‘ symbolical body’ of Christ 
is eaten naturally and cast into the draught, he means, not the bod 

of Christ in Ins material part, but the accidents of bread, the colour, 
the taste, the quantity, these are cast out by the belly. Verily a 
goodly argument; if a man could guess in what mood and figure it 
could conclude. 6) When a man speaks distinctly and particularly, 
it is certain he is easier to be understood in his particular and minute 
meaning than when he speaks generally : but here he distinguishes a 
part from a part, one sense from another, the body im one sense from 
the body in another, therefore these words are to expound the more 
general, and not they to expound these, unless the general be more 
particular than that that is distinguished into kinds, that is, unless 
the general be a particular, and the particular be a general. 7) Ama- 
larius® was so amused with these words and discourse of Ongen, 
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that his understanding grew giddy, and he did not know whether the 
body of Christ were invisibly taken up into heaven, or kept till our 
death in the body, or expired at letting of blood, or exhaled im air, 
or spit out, or breathed forth, our Lord saying, “ That which enters 
into the mouth, descends into the belly, and so goes forth into the 
draught ;” the man was willing to be of the new opinion of the ‘ real 
presence,’ because it began to be the mode of the age; but his folly 
was soberly reproved by a synod at Carisiacum4, about the time of 
pope Gregory the fourth, where the difficulty of Origen’s argument 
was better answered, and the article determined, that “the bread and 
wine are spiritually made the body of Christ, which being a meat of 
the mind and not of the belly, is not corrupted, but remaineth unto 
everlasting life.” 8) To expound these words of the accidents of 
bread only, and say that they enter into the belly and go forth in the 
draught, is a device of them that care not what they say; for first, it 
makes that the eyectamentum or excrement of the body should con- 
sist of colour and quantity, without any substance: secondly, it 
makes a man to be nourished by accidents, and so not only one sub- 
stance to be changed into another, but that accidents are changed 
into substances, which must be, if they nourish the body and pass in 
latrinam ; and then beyond the device of Transubstantiation we have 
another production from Africa, a trans-accidenti-substantiation a 
μεθυφισταμενομετουσία᾽ thirdly, it makes accidents to have all the 
affections of substances, as motion, substantial corruption, alteration, 
that is, not to be accidents but substances. For matter and form are 
substances, and those that integrate all physical and compound sub- 
stances; but till yesterday it was never heard that accidents could.— 
‘Yea but magnitude is a material quality, and ground or subject of the 
accidents.’ So itis said; but it is nonsense. For besides that magni- 
tude is not a quality, but ἃ quantity, neither can it be properly or 
truly said to be material but imperfectly; because it is an affection 
of matter; and however, it is a contradiction to say, that it is the 
ground of qualities; for an accident cannot be the fundamentum, 
the ‘ground or subject’ of an accident; that is the formality and 
definition of a substance, as every young scholar hath read in 
Anistotle’s Categories: so that to say that it is the ground of acci- 
dents, is to say that accidents are subjected in magnitude, that is, 
that magnitude is neither a quantity nor quality, but a substance. 
ἀεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ ὑφιστάμενον, ‘an accident always subsists 
in ἃ subject,’ says Porphyry*®. 9) This answer cannot be fitted to 
the words of Origen ; for that which he calls the guid materiale or the 
material part in the sacrament, he calls it the ‘symbolical body,’ 
which cannot be affirmed of accidents, because there is no likeness 
between the accidents, the colour, the shape, the figure, the round- 
ness, the weight, the magnitude, of the host or wafer, and Christ’s 
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body: and therefore to call the accidents a symbolical body is to call 
it an unsymbolical symbol, an unlike similitude, a representment 
without analogy: but if he means the consecrated bread, the whole 
action of consecration, distribution, sumption, manducation, this is 
the symbolical body, according to the words of S. Paul, ‘He that 
drinks this cup and eats this bread represents the Lord’s death ;’ it 
is the figure of Christ’s crucified body, of His passion and our re- 
demption. 10) It is a strange expression to call accidents a body ; 
λευκὸν yap σῶμα λέγεται, ὁ δὲ λόγος ὁ: τοῦ λευκοῦ οὐδέποτε κατὰ τοῦ 
σώματος κατηγορηθήσεται, says Aristotle®, ‘a body may be called 
white, but the definition or reason of the accident can never be 
affirmed of a body.’ I conclude, that this argument out of the words 
of our blessed Saviour, urged also and affirmed by Origen, do prove 
that Christ’s body is in the sacrament only to be eaten in a spiritual 
sense, not at all in a natural, lest that consequent be the event of it ; 
which to affirm of Christ’s glorified body in the natural and proper 
sense were very blasphemy. 

2. The next argument from scripture is taken from Christ’s de- 
parting from this world; His going from us, the ascension of His 
body and soul into heaven; His not being with us, His being con- 
tained in the heavens. So said our blessed Saviour", “ Unless I go 
hence, the Comforter cannot come:” and “I go to prepare a place 
for you:” “The poor ye have always, but Me ye have not always.” 
S. Peter affirms of Him that “the heavens must receive Him till the 
time of restitution of all things.” Now how these things can be true 
of Christ according to His human nature, that is a circumscribed body, 
and a definite soul, is the question. And to this the answer is the 
same in effect which is given by the Roman doctors, and by the Ubi- 
quitaries whom they call heretics. These men say Christ’s human 
nature is every where actually by reason of His hypostatical union 
with the deity which is every where ; the Romanists say no, it is not 
actually every where, but it may be where and is in as many places as 
He please ; for although He be in heaven, yet so is God too, and yet 
God is upon earth; eodem modo, says Bellarmine’, ‘in the sare man- 
ner’ the man Christ, although He be in heaven, yet also He can be 
out of heaven, where He please ; He can be in heaven and out of 
heaven. Now these two opinions are concentred in the main impos- 
sibility ; that is, that Christ’s body can be in more places than one: 
if in two, it may be in two thousand, and then it may be every where; 
‘for 1t is not limited, and therefore is illimited and potentially infinite, 
Against this so seemingly impossible at the very first sight, and rely- 
ing upon a similitude and analogy that is not far from blasphemy, 
viz., that as God is in heaven and yet on earth, codem modo, ‘ after 
the same manner,’ is Christ’s body; which words it cannot be easy 
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to excuse: against this I say (although for the reasons alleged it be 
unnecessary to be disproved, yet) I have these things to oppose. 1) The 
words of scripture, that affirm Christ to be in heaven, affirm also that 
He is gone from hence®; now if Christ’s body not only could but 
must be every day in innumerable places on carth, 1 would have 
been said that Christ. is in heaven, but not that He is not here, or 
that He is gone from hence. 2) Surrexit, non est hic, was the angel’s 
discourse to the enquiring woman at the sepulchre, ‘ He is risen, He 
is not here:’ but if they had been taught the new doctrine of the 
Roman schools, they would have denied the consequent ; He is nsen 
and gone from hence, but He may be here too; and this indeed 
might have put the angels to a distinction, but the women’s igno- 
rance rendered them secure. However 8. Austin! is dogmatical in 
this article, saying, Christum ubique totum esse tanguam Deum et im 
codem™ tanguam inhabitantem Deum, et in loco aliquo cali propter vert 
corporis modum, ‘Christ as God is every where, but im respect of His 
body He is determined to a particular residence in heaven,’ viz., at 
the right hand of God, that is, in the best seat and in the greatest 
eminency. And in the thirtieth treatise of δ. John®, “It behoveth 
that the body of our Lord since it is raised again should be im one 
place alone, but the truth is spread over all.” But concerning these 
words of 5. Austin they have taken a course in all their editions® to 
corrupt the place, and instead of oportet have clappcd in potest, 
instead of ‘must be’ have foisted in ‘may be,’ against the faith of 
the ancient canonists and scholastics, particularly Lombard, Gratian, 
Ivo Carnotensis, Algerus, Thomas, Bonaventure, Richardus, Durand, 
Biel, Scotus, Cassander, and divers others. To this purpose is that 
of 8. Cyril Alex.?, “116 could not converse with His disciples in the 
flesh being ascended to His Father.” So Cassian4, “ Jesus Christ 
speaking on earth cannot be in heaven but by the infinity of His 
godhead :” and Fulgentius' argues it strongly, “ If the body of Christ 
be a true body, it must be contained in a particular place :” but this 
place is just so corrupted in their editions as is that of S. Austin, potest 
being substituted instead of oportet ; but this doctrine, viz., that to be 
in several places is impossible to a body, and proper to God, was 
affirmed by the university® of Paris in a synod under William their 
bishop 1340, and Johannes Picus Mirandula¥ maintained in Rome 
itself, that it could not be by the power of God that one body should 
at once be in divers places. 
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3. Thirdly, the scripture speaks of His going thither from hence 
by elevation and ascension, and of His coming from thence at His 
appearing, ὃν δεῖ οὐρανὸν μὲν δέχεθαι, and ἐξ οὗ σωτῆρα ἀποδεχόμεθα, 
the words have an antithesis; the heavens till then shall retain Him ; 
but then He shall come from thence, which were needless if He might 
be here and stay there too. 

4. When Christ said, “Me ye have not always,” and at another 
time, “Lo, I am with you always to the end of the world,” it is 
necessary that we distinguish the parts of a seeming contradiction. 
Christ is with us by His spirit, but Christ is not with us in body ; 
but if His body be here too, then there is no way of substantial, real 
presence, in which those words can be true, ‘ Me ye have not always.’ 
The Rhemists in their note upon this place*, say, that when Chnist 
said, “Με ye have not always,” He means, ‘ye have not Me in the 
manner of a poor man, needing. relief ;’ that 15, ‘not Me so as you 
have the poor.’ But this is a trifle; because our blessed Saviour 
did not receive that ministry of Mary Magdalen as a poor man, for it 
was a present for a prince, not a relief to necessity, but a regalo fit 
for so great a person; and therefore if He were here at all after His 
departure, He was capable of as noble an usage and an address fit to 
represent a majesty, or at least to express a love. It was also ‘done 
for His burying,’ so Christ accepted it, and that signified and plainly 
related to a change of His state and abode. But besides this, if this 
could be the interpretation of those words, then they did not at all 
signify Christ’s leaving this world, but only His changing His cir- 
cumstance of fortune, His outward dress and appendages of person ; 
which were a strange commentary upon “ Me ye have not always ;” 
that is, I shall be with you still, but in a better condition. But 8. Aus- 
tin’ hath given sentence concerning the sense of these words of Christ, 
loguebatur de presentia corporis, δ. ‘He spake of the presence of 
His body, Ye shall have Me according to My providence, according 
to majesty and invisible grace, but according to the flesh which the 
Word assumed, according to that which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
εν ye shall not have Me; therefore because He conversed wth His 
disciples forty days, Ele is ascended 5 up into heaven and is not here ;’ 
if He be here in person, what need He to have sent His vicar, His 
holy spirit in substitution? especially since by this doctrine He is 
more now with His church than He was in the days of His conver- 
sation in Palestine, for then He was but in one assembly at once, now 
He is in thousands every day. If it be said, because although He 
be here yet we see Him not; this is not sufficient, for what matter 
Is it whether we see Him or no, if we know Him to be here, if we 


x [New Testament, Rhemes 1582. ] dum corporis preesentiam quadraginta 
y Tract. 1. in Johan. [tom. iii. part. 2. diebus cum discipulis suis, et eis dedu- 
col. 634. | centibus videndo non sequendo, ascendit’ 


* (‘therefore . . ascended.’—Lat. sic, &c.] 
*Quare? quoniam conversatus est secun- 
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feel Him, if we eat Him, if we worship Him in presence natural and 
proper? There wants nothing but some accidents of colour and shape. 
A friend in the dark, behind a curtain, or to a blind man, is as cer- 
tainly present as if he were in the light, in open conversation, or be- 
held with the eyes. And then also the office of the Holy Spint 
would only be to supply the sight of His person, which might possi- 
bly be true if He had no greater offices and we no greater needs, and 
if He himself also were visible and glorious to our eyes; for if the 
effect of His substitution is spiritual, secret, and invisible, our eyes 
are still without comfort ; and if the Spirit’s secret effect does supply 
it, and makes it not necessary that we should see Him, then so does 
our faith do the same thing; for if we believe Him there, the want 
of bodily sight 1s supplied by the eye of faith, and the Spirit is pre- 
tended to do no more in this particular, and then His presence also 
will be less necessary, because supplied by our own act. Add to this, 
that if after Christ’s ascension into heaven Fle still would have been 
upon earth in the eucharist, and received properly into our mouths, 
and in all that manner which these men dream; how ready it had 
been and easy to have comforted them who were troubled for want 
of His bodily presence, by telling them, ‘ Although I go to heaven, 
yet fear not to be deprived of the presence of My body, for you shall 
have it more than before, and much better: for I will be with you, 
and in you; 1 was with you in a state of humility and mortality, now 
I will be with you with a daily and mighty miracle; I before gave 
you promises of grace and glory, but now I will become to your 
bodies a seed of immortality. ~ And though you will not sce Me but 
under a veil, yet it is certain I will be there, in your churches, in 
your pixes, in your mouths, in your stomaclis, and you shall believe 
and worship.” Had not this been a certain, clear, and proportion- 
able comfort to their complaint and present necessity, if any such 
thing were intended P It had been so certain, so clear, so proportion- 
able, that it 1s more than probable that if it had been true it had not 
been omitted. But that such sacred things as these may not be ex- 
posed to contempt, by such weak propositions and their triflmg con- 
sequents, the case is plain, that Christ being to depart. hence sent His 
holy spirit in substitution to supply to His Church the office of a 
teacher, which He on earth in person was to His disciples; when 
He went from hence, He was to come no more in person, and there- 
fore He sent His substitute; and therefore to pretend Him to be 
here in person though under a disguise which we see through with 
the eye of faith, and converse with Him by presential adoration of 
His humanity, is in effect to undervalue the real purposes and sense 
of all the sayings of Christ concerning His departure hence*, and the 
deputation of the Holy Spirit. But for this, because it is naturally 
impossible, they have recourse to the divine omnipotency ; God can 


8 (Heb. ix. 24; 2 Cor. v. 6,8; Phil. i. 23; iii, 20; Coloss. iii, 1, 2; S. John 
xiv. 16, and xvi. 7.] 
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do it, therefore He does. But of this I shall give particular account 
in the section of ‘Reason ;’ as also the other arguments of scripture J 
shall reduce to their heads of proper matter. 


§ 10, The doc 1. Tuat which is one of the firmest pillars upon 
trineof Transub- Which all human notices, and upon which all 
atantlation 18 christian religion does rely, cannot be shaken; or 
against sense. 


if it be, all science and all religion must be in 
danger». Now besides that all our notices of things proceed from 
sense, and our understanding receives his proper objects by the 
mediation of material and sensible phantasms, and the soul in all her 
operations during this life is served by the ministries of the body, 
and the body works upon the soul only by sense; besides this, 
δ. John*® hath placed the whole religion of a Christian upon the 
certainty and evidence of sense as upon one unmoveable foundation. 
“That which was from the beginning,..which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have beheld, and our hands have handled, of the 
word of life, (and the life was made manifest, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and declare unto you eternal life, which was with 
the Father and was manifested to us,) that which we have seen and 
heard, we declare unto you.” Tertullian, im his book De anima 4, 
uses this very arguinent against the Marcionites, Aecita Johannis 
testutionem ; Quod ridimus, inquit, quod audivimus, oculis nostris 
vidimus, et manus nostre contrectarerunt, de sermone vita: falsa 
utique testatio, si oculorum, et aurium, et manuum sensus natura 
mentitur, ‘his testimony was false, if eyes, and ears, and hands be 


deceived.’ In nature there is not a greater argument than to have 
heard, and seen, and handled. 


Sed quia profunda non licct luctarier 

Ratione tecum, consulamus proxima: 

Interrogetur ipsa naturalium 

Simplex sine arte sensuum sententia °. 


And by what means can an assent be naturally produced, but by 
those instruments by which God conveys all notices to us, that is, by 
secing and hearing? faith comes by hearing, and evidence comes by 
seeing ; and if a man in his wits, and in his health, can be deceived 
in these things, how can we come to believe ? 


Corpus enim per se communis deliquat esse 
Sensus : quo nisi prima fides fundata valebit, 
Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamust. 


> Τούτου ζητεῖν λόγον, ἀφέντας τὴν tom. iii. p. 120 B.] 


αἴσθησιν, ἀῤῥωστία τίς ἐστι διανοίας.--- © 18. Joh. i. [1—3.] 
Arist. phys. [viii 3.] ὁ (cap. xvii. p. 276 C.] 
Ἐπὶ τῶν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς φαινομένων “ Supplic. Romani Martyr. Prudent. 


κρείττων ἐφάνη τοῦ λόγου τῆς αἰτίας ἡ [lin 651. p. 1121.) | 
πεῖρα.--- ἢ, Basil. ep. xliii, [al. xxxviii, f Lucret., lib. i. [lin, 423.] 
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For if a man or an angel declares God’s will to us, if we may not 
trust our hearing, we cannot trust him, for we know not whether 
indeed he says what we think he says; and if God confirms the pro- 
position by a miracle, an ocular demonstration, we are never the 
nearer to the believing him, because our eyes are not to be trusted. 
But if feeling also may be abused, when a man is in all other capaci- 
ties perfectly healthy, then he must be governed by chance, and walk 
in the dark, and live upon shadows, and converse with phantasms and 
illusions, as it happens; and then at last it will come to be doubted 
whether there be any such man as himself; and whether he be awake 
when he is awake, or not rather then only awake when he himself and 
all the world thinks him to have been asleep ; 


Oculate manus sunt nostre, credunt quod vident?. a 


2. Now then to apply this to the present question in the words of 
S. Austin", Quod ergo vidistis panis est et calir, quod vobis etiam oculi 
vestri renunciant. That which our eyes have seen, that which our 
hands have handled, is bread; we feel it, taste it, see it to be bread, 
and we hear it called bread, that very substance which is called the 
body of our Lord. Shall we now say our eyes are deceived, our ears 
hear a false sound, our taste is abused, our hands are mistaken? It 
is answered, nay, our senses are not mistaken', “for our senses in 
health and due circumstances cannot be abused in their proper ob- 
ject, but they may be deceived about that which is under the object 
of their senses; they are not deceived in colour, and shape, and taste, 
and magnitude, which are the proper objects of our senses; but they 
may be deceived in substances which are covered by these accidents, 
and so it is not the outward sense so much as the inward sense that 
is abused: for so Abraham, when he saw an angel in the shape of 
a human body, was not deceived in the shape of a man, for there was 
such a shape; but yet it was not a man, and therefore if he thought 
it was, he was abused.” ‘This is their answer, and if this will not 
serve the turn, nothing will; this therefore must be examined. 

3. Now this, instead of taking away the insuperable difficulty, does 
much increase it, and confesses the things which it ought to have 
avoided. For 1) the accidents proper to a substance are for the 
manifestation and notice of the substance, not of themselves; for as 
the man feels, but the means by which he feels is the sensitive 
faculty, so that which is felt is the substance, and the means by 
which it is felt is the accidents: as the shape, the colour, the big- 
ness, the motion of a man, are manifestative and declarative of a 
human substance: and if they represent a wrong substance, then the 


ε [Plaut. Asin., act. i. sc. 3. lin. 50.) ρ, 414,] ex Serm. de verbis Domini. 

δ In Serm. apud Bed. in 1 Cor. x. i Bellarm., lib. 1, euch. cap. 14. sect. 
(tom. vi. col. 864,1 Sed hee verba citan- ‘Jam ad Petrum Martyrem.’ (tom. iii. 
tur ab Algero, lib. 1. de sacram. cap. 5. col. 538.] 
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sense is deceived by a false sign of a true substance, or a true sign of 
a false substance: as if an alchymist should shew me brass coloured 
like gold, and made ponderous, and so adulterated that it would en- 
dure the touchstone for a long while, the deception is because there 
is a pretence of improper accidents ; true accidents indeed, but not be- 
longing to that substance. But 2) it is true that 1s pretended, that it 
is not so much the outward sense that is abused, as the inward; that 
is, not so much the eye, as the man; not the sight, but the judg- 
iment: and this is it we complain of. For indeed in proper speaking, 
the eye or the hand is not capable df being deceived ; but the man 
by the eye, or by the ear, or by his hand. The eye secs a colour or 
a figure, and the inward sense apprehends it to be the figure of such 
a substance, and the understanding judges it to be the thing which 
is properly represented by the accident: it is‘so, or it is not so: if it 
be, there 1s no deception; if it be not so, then there is a cozenage, 
there is no lic till it comes to a proposition either explicit, or im- 
plicit: a le is not in the senses, but when a man by the ministry of 
the senses is led into the apprehension of a wrong object or the belief 
of a false proposition, then he 15 made to ‘ believe a lie: and this is 
our case, when accidents proper to one substance are made the cover 
of another to which they are not naturally communicable. And in 
the case of the holy sacrament, the matter, if it were as 1s pretended, 
were intolerable: for in the cases wherein a man is commonly de- 
ceived, it is his own fault by passing judgment too soon; as if he 
should judge glass to be crystal, because it looks like it; this is not 
any deception in the senses, nor any injury to the man, because he 
ought to consider more things than the colour to make his judgment 
whether it be glass, or crystal, or diamond, or ice; the hardness, the 
weight, and other things are to be ingredients in the sentence. And if 
any two things had all the same accidents, then although the senses 
were not deceived, yet the man would certainly and inculpably mis- 
take. If therefore in the eucharist (as is pretended) all the accidents 
of bread remain, then all men must necessarily be deceived ; if onl 

one or two did remain, one sense would help the other, and all toge- 
ther would nightly inform the understanding. But when all the acci- 
dents remain, they cannot but represent that substance to which those 
accidents are proper; and then the holy sacrament would be a con- 
stant, irresistible deception of all the world, in that in which all men’s 
notices are most evident and most relicd upon, I mean their senses. 
‘And then the question will not be whether our senses can be de- 
ceived or no, but whether or no it can stand with the justice and 
goodness of God to be angry with us for believing our senses, since 
Himself hath so ordered it that we cannot avoid being deceived ; 
there being in this case as much reason to believe a lie as to believe 
a truth, if things were so as they pretend. The result of which is 
this: that as no one sense can be deceived about his proper object ; 
but that a man may, about the substance lying under those accidents 
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which ate the object proper to that sense, because he gives sentence 
according to that representment otherwise than he ought, and he 
ought to have considered other accidents proper to other senses, in 
making the judgment; as -the birds that took the picture of grapes 
for very grapes; and he that took the picture of a curtain for a very 
curtain, and desired the painter to draw it aside; they made judg- 
ment of the grapes and the curtain only by cour and figure, but 
ought to have considered the weight, the tastegthe touch, and the 
smell: so on the other side if all the senses concur, then not only is 
it true that the senses cannot be deceived about that object which is 
their own, but neither ought the man to be deceived about that sub- 
stance which lies under thosé*accidents, because their ministry is all 
that natural instrument of conveying notice to a man’s understand- 
ing which God hath appointed. 3) Just upon'this account it is that 
S. John’s argument had been just nothing in behalf of the whole reli- 
gion: for that God was incarnate, that Jesus Christ did such mira- 
cles, that He was crucified, that He rose again and ascended into 
heaven, that He preached these Sermons, that He gave such com- 
mandments, he was made to believe by sownds, by shapes, by figures, 
by motions, by likenesses, and appearances of all the proper acci- 
dents: and his senses could not be deceived about the accidents 
which were the proper objects of the senses; but if they might be 
deceived about the substance under these accidents, of what truth or 
substance could he be ascertained by their ministry? for he mdeed 
saw the shape of a human body; but it might so be, that not the 
body of a man, but an angelical substance might lie under it; and 
so the article of the assumption of human nature is made uncertain. 
And upon the same account so are all the other articles of our faith 
which relied upon the verity of His body and nature: all which if 
they are not sufficiently signified by their proper accidents, could not 
be ever the more believed for being seen with the eyes, and heard 
with the ears, and handled with our hands; but if they were suffi- 
ciently declared by their proper accidents, then the understanding 
can no more be deceived in the substances lying under the accidents, 
than the senses can in the accidents themselves. 


4. To the same purpose it was that the apostles were answered 
concerning the article of the truth of Chmist’s resurrection. For 
when the apostles were affrighted at His sudden appearing, and 
thought it had been a spirit, Christ called them to feel His hands, 
and to shew that it was He, “for a spirit hath no flesh and bones 
as ye see Me have*;” plainly meaning that the accidents of a body 
were not communicable to a spirit; but how easily might they have 
been deceived if it had pleased God to invest other substances with 
new and stranger accidents? For though a spirit hath not flesh and 


k Lue. xxiv. 39.—Quod videtur corpus bros. in S, Lue. [Jib. x. tom. i. col. 1540 
est, quod palpatur corpus est.—S. Am- 
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bones, they may represent to the eyes and hands the accidents of 
flesh and bones: and if it could in the matter of faith stand with the 
goodness and wisdom of God to suffer it, what certainty could there 
be of any article of our religion relating +o Christ’s humanity, or any 
proposition proved by miracles? . To this instance the man that must 
answer all, | mean Bellarmine!, ventures something; saying, it was 
a good argument*f, er blessed Saviour, ‘Handle and see that I am 
no spirit: that whitch is handled and seen is no spinit;’ but it is no 
good argument to say, ‘This is not seen, not handled, therefore it is 
no body :’ and therefore the body of Christ may be naturally in the 
sacrament, though it is not seen nor handled. To this I reply, 
First, that suppose it were true What he said, yet it would also 
follow by his own words. ‘This is seen bread, and is handled, so 
therefore it is bread.’ Hoc enim affirmative colligitur, this is the 
affirmative consequent made by our blessed Lord, and here confessed 
to be certain: it being the same collection, ‘It 1s I, for by feeling 
and seeing you shall believe it to be so;’ and, ‘It is bread, for by 
feeling, and seeing, and tasting, and smelling it you shall perceive it 
to be so.’ To which let this be added, that in scripture it is as 
plainly affirmed to be bread as }t is called Christ’s body; now then, 
because it cannot be both in the proper and natural sense, but one 
of them must be figurative and tropical; since both of the appella- 
tives are equally affirmed, is 11 not notorious that m this case we 
ought to give judgment on that side which we are prompted to by 
common sense? If Christ had said only, ‘This is My body,’ and no 
apostle had told us also that 15 bread; we had reason to suspect our 
senses to be deceived, if it were possible they should be: but when it 
is equally affirmed to be bread as to be our Lord’s body, and but one 
of them can be raturally true and im the letter, shall the testimony of 
all our senses be absolutely of no use in casting the balance? The 
two affirmatives are equal; one must be expounded tropically, which 
will you choose? Is there in the world any thing more certain and 
expedite than that what you see, and feel, and taste natural and pro- 
per, should be judged to be that which you see, and feel, and taste 
naturally and properly, and therefore that the other be expounded 
tropically ? Since you must expound one of the words tropically, I 
think it is not hard to determine whether you ought to do it against 
your sense, or with it. But it is also remarkable that our blessed 
Lord did not only by feeling and seeing prove it to be a body: but 
' by proving it was 1118 body, He proved it was Himself; that is, “ By 
these accidents representing My person ye are not led into an error 
of the person any more than of the kind of substance; see My hands 
and My feet,’ ὅτι αὐτὸς ἐγώ εἶμι, ‘that it is even I myself.” This I 
noted, lest a silly escape be made by pretending these accidents only 
proved Christ to be no spirit, but a body; and so the accidents of 
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bread declare a latent body, meaning the body of Christ ; for as the 
accidents of a body declare the substance of a body, so the particular 
accidents of this kind declare this kind, of this person declare this 
person. For so our blessed Saviour proved it to be Himself in par- 
ticular ; and if it were not so, the deceit would pass from one thing 
to another ; and although it had not been a spint, yet it might be 
‘John the baptist risen from the dead,’ or Moses, or Elias, and not 
Jesus their dear Lord. Besides, if this had been ‘all that Jesus had 
intended, only to prove He was no syectrum but a body, He had not 
done what was intended. For put case it had been a spirit, and had 
assumed a body, as Bellarmine in the very next paragraph forgetting 
himself, or else being entangled in the wildernesses of an inconsistent 
discourse, affirms that in scriptures the Israclites did sometimes sce ; 
and then they were not deceived in touching or seeing a body; for 
there was a body assumed, and so it seemed to Abraham and Lot; 
but then suppose Jesus Christ had done so, and had been indeed a 
spirit m an assumed body, had not the apostles been deccived by 
their feeling and seeing, as well as the Israelites were in thinking 
those angels to be men that came to them im human shapes? how 
had Christ’s arguments been pertinent and material, how had He 
proved that He was no spirit by shewing a body which might be the 
case of a spirit, but that it is not consistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of God to suffer any illusion in any matter of sense relating 
to an article of faith? 

5. Secondly, it was the case of the christian church once, not only 
to rely upon the evidence of sense for an introduction to the religion, 
but also to need and use this argument in confirmation of an article 
of the creed. For the Valentinians and the Marcionites thought 
Christ’s body to be fantastical, and so denied the article of the incar- 
nation: and if arguments from sense were not enongh to confute 
them, viz., that the apostles did sce and feel a body, flesh and blood 
and bones, how could they convince these misbelicvers ? For what- 
soever answer can be brought against the reality of bread in the 
eucharist, all that inay be answered in behalf of the Marcionites ; for 
if you urge to them all those places of scripture which affirm Christ 
to have a body; they answer, it was in scripture called a body be- 
cause it seemed to be so; which 1s the answer Bellarmine gives to all 
those places of scripture which call it bread after consecration. And 
if you object that if it be not what it seems, then the senses are de- 
ceived ; they will answer™ (a Jesuit being by and prompting them) 
the senses were not deceived, because they only saw colour, shape, 
figure, and the other accidents, but the inward sense and under- 
standing; that is, the man was deceived when he thought it to 
be the body of a man, for under those accidents and appearances 
there was an angel, or a divinity, but no man: and now upon the 
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grounds of Transubstantiation how can they be confuted, I would 
fain know. 

6. But Tertullian” disputing against them, uses the argument of 
sense, as the only instrument of concluding against them infallibly : 
Non licet nobis in dubvum sensus devocare, &c., ‘it 1s not lawful to 
doubt of our senses, lest the same doubt be made concerning Christ ; 
lest peradventure it should be said He was deceived when He said, 1 
saw Satan like lightning fall from heaven; or when He heard the 
voice of His Father testifying concerning Him ; or lest He should be 
deceived when He touched Peter’s wife’s mother by the hand; or 
that He emelt another breath of ointment, and not, what was offered 
to His burial,’ adium postea vini saporem qrod in sanguinis sui me- 
moriam consecravit, ‘or tasted another taste of wine which He con- 
secrated to the memory of His blood.’ And if the catholic Christians 
had believed the substantial, natural presence of Christ’s body in the 
sacrament, and consequently disbelieved the testimony of four senses, 
as the church of Rome at this day does, seeing, smelling, tasting, 
feeling, it had been impudence in them to have reproved Marcion by 
the testimony of two scnses concerning the verity of Christ’s body. 
And supposing that our eyes could be deceived, and our taste, and 
our smelling, yet our touch cannot: for supposing the organs equally 
disposed, yet touch is the guardian of truth, and his nearest natural 
instrument; all sensation is by touch, but the other senses are more 
capable of being deceived ; because though they finally operate by 
touch variously affected, yet their objects are further removed from 
the organ, and therefore many intermedial things may intervene, and 
possibly hinder the operation of the sense; that 1s, bring more dis- 
eases and disturbances to the action: but im touch the object and 
the justrumnent 7011 close together, and therefore there can be no 
impediment if the instrument be sound, and the object proper. And 
yet no sense can be deceived in that which it always perceives alike ; 
“'The touch can never be deceived? ;”’ and therefore a testimony from 
it, and three senses more, cannot possibly be refused: and therefore 
it were strange if all the Cliristians for above sixteen hundred years 
together should be deceived, as if the eucharist were a perpetual illu- 
sion, and a riddle to the senses for so many ages together. And 
imdecd the fault in this case could not be in the senses ; and there- 
fore Tertullian? and δ. Austin? dispute wittily, and substantially, that 
the senses could never be deceived, but the understanding ought to 
assent to what they relate to it, or represent: for if any man thinks 
the staff is crooked that is set half way in the water, it is the fault of 
his judgment, not of his sense, for the air and the water being several 
mediums, the eye ought to see otherwise in air, otherwise in water ; 


‘ no Lib. de anima, cap. xvii. [p. 276 B.j p Lib, de anima, c. xvii. &c. [p. 275. ] 
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but the understanding must not conclude falsely from these true 
premises which the eye ministers; for the thicker medium makes a 
fraction of the species by incrassation and a shadow: and when a 
man in the yellow jaundice thinks every thing yellow, it is not the 
fault of his eye, but of his understanding ; for the eye does his office 
right, for it perceives just as is represented to it, the species are 
brought yellow ; but the fault is in the understanding, not perceiv- 
ing that the species are stained near the eye, not further off: when 
a man in a fever thinks every thing bitter, his taste is not deceived, 
but judges rightly; for as a man that chews bread and aloes together, 
tastes not false, if he tastes bitterness; so it is in the sick man’s 
case; the juice of his meat is mingled with choler, and the taste is 
acute, and exact by perceiving it such as it is so mingled. The pur- 
pose of which discourse is this, that no noticcs are more evident and 
more certain than the notices of sense; but if we conclude contrary 
to the true dictate of senses, the fault is in the understanding, col- 
lecting false conclusions from right premises’. It follows therefore 
that in the matter of the eucharist we ought to judge that which our 
senses tell us, for whatsoever they say is truc: for no deceit can 
come by them, but the deceit is when we believe something besides 
or against what they tell us; especially when the organ is perfect, 
and the object proper, and the medium regular, and all things per- 
fect, and the same always and to all men. For it is observable that 
in this case the senses are competent judges of the natural being of 
what they see, and taste, and smell, and feel; and according to that 
all the men in the world can swear that what they see is bread and 
wine; but it is not their office to tell us what they become by the 
institution of our Saviour; for that we are to learn by faith, that 
what is bread and wine in nature is by God’s ordinance the sacrament 
of the body and blood of the Saviour of the world; but one cannot 
contradict another ; and therefore they must be reconciled: both say 
true, that which faith teaches is certam, and that which the senses of 
all men teach always, that also is certain and evident; for as the 
rule of the school says excellently, “Grace never destroys nature but 
perfects it*,” and so it is in the consecration of bread and wine; in 
which although we are more to regard their signification than thcir 
matter, their holy employment than their natural usage, what they 
are by grace rather than what they are by nature, that they are 
sacramental rather than that they are nutritive, that they are conse- 
crated and exalted by religion rather than that they are mean and 
low in their natural beings, what they are to the spirit and under- 
standing rather than what they are to the sense; yet this also is as 
true and: as evident as the other: and therefore though not so apt 
for our meditation, yet as certain as that which is. 
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7. Thirdly, though it be a hard thing to be put to prove that 
bread is bread, and that wine is wine; yet if the arguments and 
notices of sense may not pass for sufficient, an impudent person may 
without possibility of being confuted, outface any man, that an oys- 
ter is a rat, and that a candle is a pig of lead. And so might the 
Egyptian soothsayers have been too hard for Moses: for when they 
changed rods into serpents, they had some colour to tell Pharaoh they 
were serpents as well as the rod of Moses; but if they had failed to 
turn the water into blood, they needed not to have been troubled, if 
they could have borne down Pharaoh that though it looked like 
water, and tasted like water, yet by their enchantment they had made 
it verily to be blood: and upon this ground of having diflereat sub- 
stances, unproper and disproportioned accidents, what himders them 
but they imght have said so? and if they had, how should they have 
been confuted? But this manner of proceeding would be sufficient 
to evacuate all reason, and all science, and all notices of things; and 
we may as well conclude snow to be black, and fire cold, and two and 
two to make five and twenty. 

8. But it is said, although the body of Christ be invested with 
uuproper accidents, yet sometimes Christ hath appeared in His own 
shape; and blood and flesh hath been pulled out of the mouths of 
the communicants; and Plegilus the priest saw an angel shewing 
Christ to him in form of a child upon the altar, whom first he took 
in his arms and kissed, but did eat Him up presently in His other 
shape, in the shape of a wafer. Speciosa certe pax nebulonis, ut qua 
oris prebuerat basium, dentium inferret eritium, said Berengarius', 
‘it was but a Judas kiss to kiss with the lip, and bite with the teeth.’ 
But if such stuff as this may go for argument, we may be cloyed 
with them in those unanswerable authors, Simeon Metaphrastes for 
the Grecks, and Jacobus de Voragine for the Latin, who make it a 
trade to lie for God and for the interest of the catholic cause. But 
however, | shall tcll a piece of a true story. In the time of Soter 
pope of Rome, there was an impostor called Mark; εἰδωλοποιὸς, 
that was his appellative: and he ποτήρια οἴνῳ κεκραμένα προσποι- 
ούμενος εὐχαριστεῖν Kal ἐπὶ πλέον ἐκτείνων τὸν λόγον THs ἐπικλή- 
σεως, πορφύρεα καὶ ἐρυθρὰ ἀναφαίνεσθαι ποιεῖ" “ pretending to make 
the chalice of wine and water eucharistical, saying long prayers 
over it, made it look red or purple, that it might be thought that 

grace, which is above all things, does drop the blood mto the chalice 
~ by invocation.” Such as these have been often done by human arti- 
fice or by operation of the devil, said Alexander of Ales*. If such 
things as these were done regularly, it were pretence enough to say 
it was flesh and blood that is in the eucharist; but when nothing of 
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this is done by God, but heretics and knaves, jugglers and impostors, 
hoping to change the sacrament into a charm by abusing the spiri- 
tual sense into a gross and carnal, against the authority of scripture 
and the church, reason or religion, have made pretences of those 
things, and still the holy sacrament in all the times of ministration 
hath the form and all the perceptibilities of bread and wine: as we 
may believe those impostors did more rely upon the pretences of 
sense than of other arguments, and distrusting them did fly to these 
as the greater probation: so we rely upon that way of probation 
which they would have counterfeited, but which indeed Christ in His 
institution hath still left in the nature of the symbols, viz., that it is 
that which it seems to be, and that the other superinduced predicate 
of the body of Christ is to be understood only in that sense which 
may still consist with that substance whose proper and natural acci- 
dents remain, and are perceived by the mouth and hands and eyes of 
all men. To which this may be added, that by the doctrine of the 
late Roman schools all those pretences of real appearances of Christ’s 
body or blood must be necessarily concluded to be impostures, or 
airy phantasms, and illusions; because themselves teach that Christ’s 
body is so in the sacrament, that Christ’s own eyes cannot see Lis 
own body in the sacrament: and in that manner by which it is there, 
it cannot be made visible; no not by the absolute power of God: 
nay, it can be neither seen, nor touched, nor tasted, nor felt, nor 
imagined. It is the doctrine of Suarez in ii. Tho. disp. 53. ὃ 3; and 
disp. 52. § 1%; and of Vasquez in i. t. 3. disp. 191. ἡ. 22+. Which 
besides that it reproves the whole article by making it incredible and 
impossible, it doth also infinitely convince all these apparitions (if 
ever there were any) of deceit and fond illusion. 

I had no more to say im this particular, but that the Roman doc- 
tors pretend certain words out of S. Cyril’s fourth Mystagogic Cate- 
chism” against the doctrine of this paragraph: Pro certissimo habeas, 
fe. ‘Be sure of this, that this bread which is seen of us is not 
bread, although the taste perceives it to be bread, but the body of 
Christ; for under the species of bread the body is given to thee, 
under the species of wine the blood is given to thee.’ Here, first, if 
we will trust S. Cyril’s words, at least im Bellarmine’s and Brerely’s 
sense, and understand of them before you will believe your own eyes, 
you may: for S. Cyril bids you not believe your sense: for taste and 
sight tells you it is bread, but it is not. But here is no harm done; for 
secondly, himself plainly explains his meaning in his next Catechism¢ ; 
“Think not that you taste bread and wine,” saith he; no, what 
then? ἀλλὰ ἀντίτυπα καὶ σώματος καὶ αἵματος, ‘but the antitypes 
of the body and blood :’ and in this very place® he calls bread τύπος, 
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‘a type;? ἐν τύπῳ ἄρτου δίδοταί σοι τὸ σῶμα, and therefore it is very 
ill rendered by the Roman priests by species, which signifies ‘ acci- 
dental forms ;’ for τύπος signifies no such thing, but εἶδος, which is 
not δ. Cyril’s word. Thirdly, he says it is not bread, though the 
taste feel it so; that is, it is not mere bread: which is an usual ex. 
pression among the fathers. Non est panis communis, says Treneus' ; 
ov yap ὡς κοινὸν ἄρτον, says Justin Martyr&; just as δ. Chrysostom) 
says of baptismal water, “it is not common water ;” and as ὃ. Cyril 
himself says of the sacramental bread, οὐκ ἔτι ἄρτος λιτὸς, ‘it is not 
mere bread,’ ἀλλὰ σῶμα Κυρίου, ‘ but the Lord’s body ;’ for if it were 
not that, in some sense or other, it were still mere bread, but that. it 
is not. But this manner of speaking is not unusual im the holy 
scriptures, that. restrained and modificated negatives be propounded 
in simple and absolute forms. “T have given them statutes which 
are not good,” Kzek. xx. 25. “41 will have merey and not sacrifice,” 
Hos, vi. ὁ. “They have not rejected thee, hut Me,’ 1 Sam. vin. 7. 
“Tt is not you that speak, but the spirit of Mv Father ;’—“T came 
not to send peace, but a sword,” 8. Matt. x. 20, and 34. “He that 
beheveth on Me, believeth not. on Me but on Him that sent Me.” 
And, “If L bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true,” 8. John 
v. 31, which is expressly confronted by S. John vin. 14, “ Though 
T bear record of Myself, yet My record is true ;” which shews mani- 
festly that the simple and absolute negative in the former place must 
in his signification be restrained. So δ. Paul speaks usually ; “ Hence- 
forth I know no man according to the flesh,” 2 Cor. v. 16. “We 
have no strife against flesh and blood,” Iwphes. vi. 12. And m the 
ancient doctors nothing more ordinary than to express limited senses 
by unlimited words; which is so known that I should lose my time 
aud abuse the reader’s patience if L should heap up instances. So 
Trenweus; “He that hath reccived the Spirit is no more flesh and 
blood, but spirit.” And Epiphanius affirms the same of the flesh of 
a temperate man, “Jt is not flesh, but is changed into spirit: so 
we say of a drunken man, and a furious person, ‘ He is not a man, 
but a beast.” And they speak thus particularly in the matter of the 
holy sacrament, as appears im the instances above reckoned and in 
others respersed over this treatise.—But to return to the present ob- 
jection, it is observable that S. Cyril does not say ‘it is not bread, 
though the sense suppose it to be so,’ for that would have supposed 
the taste to have been deceived, which he affirms not, and if he had 
we could not have believed him; but he says, “though the sense 
perceive it to be bread ;” so that it is still bread, else the taste would 
not perceive it to be so; but “it is more,” and the sense does not 
perceive it, for it is “the body of our Lord.” Here then is his own 
answer, plainly opposed to the objection: he says, “it is not bread,” 
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that is, “it is not mere bread ;” and so say we: he says that “it is 
the body of our Lord,” ἀντίτυπον, ‘ the antitype’ of the Lord’s body, 
and so say we; he says, “the sense perceives it to be bread ;” but it 
is more than the sense perceives; so he implies, and so we affirm ; 
and yet we may trust our sense for all that it tells us, and our under- 
standing too, for all it learns besides. The like to this are the words 
of S. Chrysostom‘, where he says, ‘We cannot be deceived by His 
words, but our sense 1s often deceived ; look not at what is before us, 
but observe Christ’s words: nothing sensible is given to us, but things 
insensible, by things sensible,” &c. This, and many higher things 
than this, are in 8. Chrysostom, not only relating to this but to the 
other sacrament also. “Think not thou receivest the body from a 
man, but fire from the tongue of a seraphim;” that for the eucha- 
rist: and for baptism this, “The priest baptizes thee not, bat God 
holds thy head.” In the same sense that these admit, in the same 
sense we may understand his other words; they are tragical and high, 
but may have a sober sense; but literally they sound a contradiction ; 
that nothing sensible should be given us in the sacrament, and yet 
that nothing insensible should be given but what is conveyed by 
things sensible. But it is not worth the while to stay here: only 
this: the words of 8. Chrysostom are good counsel, and such as we 
follow; for im this case we do not finally rely upon sense, or resolve 
all into it; but we trust it only for so much as it ought to be trusted 
for; but we do not finally rest upon it, but upon faith, and ‘look not 
on the things proposed, but attend to ‘the words of Christ,’ and 
though we see it to be bread, we also believe it to be His body in 
that sense which he intended. 


1. Wun we discourse of mysteries of faith and 
tice? Treas, 2tticles of religion, it is certain that the greatest reason 
stantiation is 1n the world, to which all other reasons must yield, 18 
Oe Pel eles this, ‘God hath said it, therefore it is true’ Now if 
son. God had expressly said, ‘This which seems to be bread 

is My body, in the natural sense,’ or to that purpose, 
there had been no more to be said in the affair; all reasons against it 
had been but sophisms. When Christ hath said, “This is My body,” 
no man that pretends to christianity doubts of the truth of.these 
words, all men submitting their understanding to “the obedience of 
faith :’” but since Christ did not affirm that He spake it in the natural 
sense, but there are uot only in scripture many prejudices, but in 
common sense much evidence against it, if reason also protests against 
the article, it is the voice of God, and to be heard in this question ; 
Ἰοὺ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit *. 
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And this the rather, because there are so many ways to verify the 
words of Christ without this strange and new doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, that in vain will the words of Christ be pretended against 
reason, whereas the words of Christ may be many ways verified, if 
Transubstantiation be condemned: as 1) if Picus Mirandula’s pro- 
position be true, which in Rome he offered to dispute publicly, that 
Paneitas possit suppositare corpus Domini', which I suppose if it be 
expounded in sensible terms means, that it may be bread and Christ’s 
body too; or 2) if Luther’s and the ancient schoolmen’s way be true, 
that Christ’s body be present together with the bread; in that sense 
Christ*s words might be true, though no Transubstantiation ; and 
this is the sense which is followed by the Greek church. 3) If Bo- 
quinus’™ way be true, that between the bread and Christ’s body there 
were a*communication of proprieties, as there is between the deity 
and humanity of our blessed Saviour; then as we say, ‘God gave 
Himself for us,’ and the blessed Virgin is θεοτόκος, ‘the mother of 
God,’ and ‘God suffered’ and ‘rose again,’ meaning that God did it 
according to His assumed humanity, so we may say, ‘this is Christ’s 
body,’ bythe communication of the idioms or proprieties to the bread 
with which it is united. 4) If our way be admitted, that Christ is 
there after a REAL, SPTRITUAL manner, the words of Christ are true, 
without any need of admitting Transubstantiation. 5) I could instance 
in the way of Johannes Langus in his annotations upon the second 
Apology of Justin Martyr®, Hoc est corpus meum, that is, ‘ My body 
is this,’ that is, ‘is nourishment spiritual, as this is natural.’ 6) The 
way of Joannes Campanus?® would afford me a sixth instance, Hoe est 
corpus meum, that is, weum as 10 18 mea creatura. 7) Johannes ἃ Lasco, 
Bucer, and the Socinians, refer Aoc to the whole ministry, and mean 
that to be representative of Christ’s body. 8) If Rupertus the abbat’s 
way were admitted, which was confuted by Algerus and is almost like 
that of Boquinus, that between Chnst’s body and the consecrate sym- 
bols there was an hypostatical union, then both substances would 
remain, and yet it were a true proposition to affirm of the whole 
Aypostasis, ‘ this 1s the body of Christ.” Many more I could reckon ; 
all which or any of which if it were admitted, the words οἱ Christ 
stand true and uncontradicted: and therefore it is a huge folly to 
quarrel at them that admit not Transubstantiation, and to say they 
deny the words of Christ. 

2. And therefore it must not now be said, reason is not to be 
heard against an article of faith; for that this is an article of faith 
cannot nakedly be inferred from the words of Christ, which are 
capable of so many meanings: therefore reason in this case is to 
be heard, by them that will ‘give a reason of their faith,’ as it is 
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commanded in scripture. Much less is that to be admitted which 
Fisher, or Flued the Jesuit, was bold to say to king James, that be- 
cause Transubstantiation seems so much against reason, therefore it is 
to be admitted, as if faith were more faith for being against reason. 
Against this for the present I shall oppose the excellent words of 
Austin, ep. vil.? δὲ manifestissimea certayue ration velut seriptura- 
rum sanctarum objicitur auctoritas, non intelligit qui hoc facit, et non 
scripturarum illarum sensum ad quem penetrare non potuit, sed suum 
potius objicit veritati ; nec quod in eis, sed quod in seipso velut pro 
eis invenit, opponit, ‘he that opposes the authority of the holy scrip- 
tures against manifest and certain reason, does neither understand 
himself nor the scripture.’ Indeed when God hath plainly declared 
the particular, the more it seems against my reasons, the greater is 
my obedience in submitting; but that is because my reasons‘are but 
sophisins, since truth itself hath declared plainly against them; but 
if God hath not plainly declared against that which I call reason, my 
reason must not be contested by a pretence of faith, but upon some 
other account; Matio cum ratione concertet. 

3. Secondly, but this is such a fine device that it can, if it be ad- 
mitted, warrant any literal interpretation against all the pretences of 
the world. For when Christ said, ‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out,’ here are the plain words of Christ; and ‘Some make them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven ;’ nothing plainer in the 
gramiatical sense: and why do we not do it? because it is an unna- 
tural thing to mangle our badly for a spiritual cause, which may be 
supplied by other more gentle instruments.—“ Yea, but reason is not 
to be heard against the plain words of Christ, and the greater our 
reason is against it, the greater excellency m your obedience; that as 
‘ Abraham against hope believed in hope,’ so we against reason may 
beheve in the greatest reason, the divine revelation: and what can 
be spoken against this ?” 

4. Thirdly, Stapleton? confuting Luther’s opinion of consubstan- 
tiation pretends against it many absurdities drawn from reason; and 
yet it would have been ill taken, if it should have been answered that 
the doctrine ought the rather to be believed, because it is so unrea- 
sonable; which answer is something hke our new preachers’ dis- 
course ; who pretend that therefore they are ‘ spiritual men’ because 
they have no learning, they are ‘to confound the wise’ because they 
are ‘ the weak things of the world,’ and that they are to be heard the 
rather because there is the less reason they should, so crying stinking 
fish that men may buy it the more greedily. But I will proceed to 
the particulars of reason in this article; being contented with this, 
that if the adverse party shall refuse this way of arguing, they may 
be reproved by saying, they refuse to hear reason, and it will not be 
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easy for them in despite of reason to pretend faith, for ἄτοποι, and 
μὴ ἔχοντες πίστιν, ‘unreasonable men’ and ‘they that have not 
faith,’ are equivalent in S. Paul’s’ expression. 

5. First, I shall lay this prejudice in the article as relating to the 
discourses of reason ; that in the words of institution there is nothing 
that can be pretended to prove the conversion of the substance of 
bread into the body of Christ, but the same will infer the conversion of 
the whole into the whole, and therefore of the accidents of the bread 
into the accidents of the body. And in those little pretences of phi- 
losophy which these men sometimes make to cozen fools into a belief 
of the possibility, they pretend to no instance but to such conversions 
in which if the substance is changed, so also are the accidents: some- 
times the accident is changed in the same remaining substance; but 
if the substance be changed, the accidents never remain the same in- 
dividually ; or in kind, unless they be symbolical, that is, are common 
to both, as in the change of elements, of air into fire, of water into 
earth. Thus when Christ changed water into wine, the substances 
being changed, the accidents also were altered, and the wine did not 
retain the colour and taste of water; for then though it had been the 
stranger miracle that wine should be wine, and yet look and taste 
like water, yet it would have obtained but little advantage to His 
doctrine and person if He should have offered to prove His mission 
by such a miracle. For if Christ had said to the guests, ‘To prove 
that I am come from God, 1 will change this water into wine,’ well 
might this prove His mission: but if while the guests were wonder- 
ing at this, He should proceed and say, ‘Wonder ye not at this, for 
I will do a stranger thing than it, for this water shall be changed into 
wine, and yet I will so order it, that it shall look ke water, and taste 
hike it, so that you shall not know one from the other,’ certainly thus 
would have made the whole matter very ridiculous. And indeed it is 
a strange device of these men to suppose God to work so many pro- 
digious miracles as must be in Transubstantiation, if it were at all, 
and yet that none of these should be seen; for to what purpose is a 
miracle that cannot be perceived? It can prove nothing, nor do any 
thing, when itself is not known whether it be or no. When bread 
is turned into flesh and wine into blood in the nourishment of our 
bodies (which I have seen urged for the credibility of Transubstan- 
tiation) the bread as it changes his nature changes his accidents too, 
atid is flesh in colour, and shape, and dimensions, and weight, and 
-operation, as well as it is in substance. Now let them rub their fore- 
heads hard and tell us, it is so in the holy sacrament. For if it be 
not so, then no instance of the change of natural substances from one 
form to another can be pertinent: for 1) though it be no more than 
is done in every operation of a body, yet it is always with change of 
their proper accidents; and then 2) it can with no force of the words 
of the institution be pretended that one ought to be or can be with- 
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out the other. For he that says this is the body of a man, says that 
it hath the substance of a human body, and all his consequents, that 
is, the accidents; and he that says this is the body of Alexander, 
says, besides the substance, that it hath all the individuating con- 
ditions, which are the particular accidents; and therefore Christ 
affirming this to be His body, did as much affirm the change of acci- 
dents as the change of substance: because that change is naturally 
and essentially consequent to this. Now if they say they therefore 
do not believe the accidents of bread to be changed, because they see 
them remain; I might reply, why will they believe their sense against 
faith since there may be evidence, but here is certainty, and it 
cannot be deceived though our eyes can: and it is certain, that Christ 
affirmed it without distinction of one part from another, of substance 
from his usual accidents. ‘This is My body;’ hoe, hic, nune, and 
sic. Now if they think their eyes may be credited for all the words 
of our blessed Saviour, why shall not their reason also? or is it 
nothing so certain to the understanding, as any thing is to the eye? 
If therefore it be unreasonable to say that the accidents of bread are 
changed against our sense, so it will be unreasonable to say that the 
substance 1s changed against our reason. Not but that God can and 
does often change one substance into another, and it is done in every 
natural production of a substantial form; but that we say it is un- 
reasonable that this should be changed into flesh (not to flesh sim- 
ply, for so it is when we eat it; nor into Christ’s flesh simply, for 
so it might have been if He had, as it is probable He did, eaten the 
sacrament Himself, but) into that body of Christ which is in heaven, 
He remaining there, and being whole, and impassible, and un- 
frangible, this we say is unreasonable and impossible: and that’s 
now to be proved. 

6, Secondly, in this question when our adversaries are to cozen 
any of the people, they tell them the protestants deny God’s omnipo- 
tency, for so they are pleased to call our denying their dreams. And 
this device of theirs to escape is older than their doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, for it was the trick of the Manichees*, the Eutychians, the 
Apollinarists, the Arians, when they were confuted by the arguments 
of the catholics, to fly to God’s omnipotency ; ἀπὸ τούτων ἐξειργό- 
μένοι λογισμῶν καταφεύγουσι ἐπὶ τὸ δυνατὸν εἶναι θεῷ, says Nazi- 
anzent, and it was very usually by the fathers called the ‘ sanctuary 
of heretics :’ potentia (inquiunt) er hee est ut fulsa sint vera: men- 
dacis est ut falsum dicat verum, quod Deo non competit, saith 
S. Austin". They pretend it to belong to God’s power to verify their 
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doctrine, that is, to make falsehood truth; that is not power, but a 
lie, which cannot be in God. And this was older’ than the Arians, 
it was the trick of the old tragedians ; so Plato” told them, ἐπειδάν τι 
ἀπορώσιν ἐπὶ τὰς μηχανὰς καταφεύγουσι θεοὺς αἴροντες" which Cicero* 
rendering, says, cum erplicare argumenti exitum non potestis, confu- 
gitis ad deum, ‘when you cannot bring your argument about, you fly 
to the power of God.’ But when we say this is impossible to be 
done, either we mean it naturally or ordinarily impossible, that is, 
such a thing which cannot without a miracle be done; as a child 
cannot with Ins hands break a giant’s arm, or a man cannot eat a 
millstone, or with Ins finger touch the moon. Now in matters of 
religion, although to shew a thing to be thus impossible is not. enough 
to prove it was not at all, if God said it was; for although to man it 
be impossible, yet to God all things are possible ; yet when the ques- 
tion is of the sense of the words of scripture, which are capable of 
various interpretations, he that brings an argument αὐ tmpossibili 
against any one interpretation, shewing that it infers such an ordinary 
impossibility as cannot be done without a miracle, hath sufficiently 
concluded (not against the words, for nothing ought to prejudice 
them, but) against such an interpretation as infers that impossibility. 
Thus when im scripture we find it recorded that Christ was born of a 
virgin, to say this is impossible is no argument against it, because 
although it be naturally impossible (which I think is demonstrable 
against the Arabian physicians) yet to Him that said it it is also 
possible to do it. But then if from hence any man shall obtrude as 
an article of faith, that the blessed Virgin mother was so a virgin that 
her holy Son came into the world without any aperture of His 
mother’s womb, 1 doubt not but an argument ad ¢mpossibili is a 
sufficient conviction of the falsehood of it, though this impossibility 
be only an ordinary and natural; because the words of scripture 
affirming Christ to be born of a virgin, say only that He was not be- 
gotten by natural generation, not that His eyression from His 
mother’s womb made a ‘penetration of dimensions.’ ‘To instance 
once more: the words of scripture are plain, that Christ is man, that 
Christ is God; here are two natures and yet but one Christ; no im- 
possibility ought to be pretended against these plain words, but the 

must be sophisms, because they dispute against truth itself. But 
now if a Monothelite shall say that by this unity of nature God hath 
taught an unity of wills in Christ, and that He had but one will 
because He is but one person ; I do not doubt but an argument from 
an ordinary and natural impossibility will be sufficient to convince 
him of his heresy; and in this case the Monothelite hath no reason 
to say that the orthodox Christian denies God’s omnipoteney, and says 
that God cannot unite the will of Christ’s humanity to the will of His 
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divinity. And this is true in every thing which 1s not declared 
minutely, and in his particular sense. There is ordinarily no greater 
argument in the world, and none better is commonly used nor any 
better required, than to reduce the opinion to an impossibility ; for if 
this be not true without a miracle, you must prove your extraordinary, 
and demonstrate your miracle; which will be found to be a new im- 
possibility. A sense that cannot be true without a miracle to make 
it so, it is a miracle if it be true; and therefore let the literal sense 
in any place be presumed, and have the advantage of the first offer or 
presumption ; yet if it be ordinarily impossible to be so, and without 
a miracle cannot be so, and the miracle no where affirmed, then to 
affirm the literal sense is the hugest folly that can be in the interpre- 
tation of any scriptures. 

7. But there is an impossibility which is absolute, which God 
cannot do, therefore because He is almighty, for to do them were 
impotency and want of power; as God cannot lie, He cannot be de- 
ceived, He cannot be mocked, He cannot die, He cannot deny him- 
self, nor do unjustly. And I remember that Dionysius brings in by 
way of scorn Elymas the sorcerer finding fault with 5. Paul for say- 
ing God could not deny himself, as if the saying so were denying 
God’s omnipotency; so Elymas objected; as is to be seen in the 
book De divin. nom., c. vii.Y And by the consent of all the world it 
is agreed upon this expression, that ‘God cannot reconcile contradic- 
tions ;’ that is, it is no part of the divine omnipotency to make the 
same proposition true and false at the same time, in the same re- 
spect; it is absolutely impossible that the same thing should be and 
not be at the same time, that the same thing so constituted in his 
own formality should lose the formality or essential affirmative, and 
yet remain the same thing. For it is absolutely the first truth that 
can be affirmed in metaphysical notices, ‘Nothing can be and not be.’ 
This 1s it in which all men and all sciences and all religions are 
agreed upon as a prime truth in all senses, and without distinctions. 
For if any thing could be and not be at the same time, then there 
would be something whose being were not to be. Nay, Dominicus & 
Soto” affirms expressly that not only those things cannot be done by 
God which intrinsically, formally, and expressly infer two contradic- 
tories, but those also which the understanding at the first proposal 
does by his natural light dissent from, and can by no means admit; 
because that which is so repugnant to the understanding, naturally 
does sua natura repugnare, ‘is impossible in the nature of things ; 
and therefore when it is said in S. Luke, ‘nothing is impossible with 
God,’ it is meant, nothing is impossible but that which naturally re- 
pugns to the understanding. 

ow to apply this to the present question. Our adversaries do 
not deny but that im the doctrine of Transubstantiation there are a 
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great many impossibilities, which are such naturally and ordinarily : 
but by divine power they can be done; but that they are done they 
have no warrant but the plain literal sense of the words of Hoc est 
corpus meum: now this is so far from proving that God does work 
perpetual miracles to verify their sense of it, that the working of mi- 
racles ought to prove that to be the sense of it. Now the probation 
of a proposition by miracles, is an open thing, clear as thunder, and 
being a matter of sense, and consequently more known than the thing 
which they intend to prove, ought not to be proved by that which is 
the thing in question. And therefore to say that God will work a 
miracle rather than His words should be false, is certain, but imper- 
tinent ; for concerning the words themselves there is no question, 
and therefore now no more need of miracles to confirm them; con- 
cerning the meaning of them is the question: they say this is the 
meaning. 

Quest. How do you prove it, since there are so many impossibili- 
ties in it naturally and ordinarily ἢ 

Answ. Because God said it, therefore it is true. 

Resp. Yea, that God said the words we doubt not, but that His 
words are to be understood in your sense, that I doubt; because if I 
believe your sense, 1 must admit many things ordinarily impossible. 

Ans. Yea, but nothing 15 impossible to God. 

Resp, True, nothing that can be done exceeds His power; but 
supposing this absolutely possible, yet how does it appear that God 
will do a miracle to verify your sense, which otherwise cannot be 
true, when without a miracle the words may be true in many other 
senses? Jam dic, Posthume: for it is hard that men by a continual 
effort and violence should maintain a proposition against reason and 
his unquestionable maxims, thinking it sufficient to oppose against it 
God’s omnipotency ; as if the crying out ‘a miracle’ were a sufficient 
guard against all absurdity m the world; as if the wisdom of God 
did arm His power against His truth, and that it were a fineness of 
spirit to be able to believe the two parts of a contradiction, and all 
upon confidence of a miracle which they cannot prove. And indeed 
it were something strange, that thousands and thousands of times, 
every day for above fifteen hundred years together, the same thing 
should be done, and yet this should be called a miracle, that is, a 
daily extraordinary: for by this time it would pass into nature and a 
rule, and so become a supernatural natural event, an extrarezular 
- rule, an extraordinary ordinary, a perpetual wonder, that is, a wonder 

and no wonder. And therefore I may infer the proper corollaries of 
this argument in the words of Scotus*, whose opimon it was pity it 
could be overborne by tyranny; 1) “That the truth of the eucharist 
may be saved without Transubstantiation ;” and this I have already 
proved. 2) “The substance of bread under the accidents is more a 
nourishment than the accidents themselves, and therefore more repre- 
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sents Christ’s body in the formality of spiritual nourishment.” And 
indeed, that I may add some weight to these words of Spotus, which 
are very true and very reasonable: first, it cannot be told why bread 
should be chosen for the symbol of the body but because of his 
nourishing faculty, and that the accidents should nourish without 
substance is like feeding a man with music, and quenching his thirst 
with a diagram: secondly, it is fantastical and mathematical bread, 
not natural, which by the doctrine of Transubstantiation is represented 
on the table, and therefore unfit to nourish or to typify that which 
can: thirdly, painted bread might as well be symbolical as the real, 
if the real bread become no bread; for then that which remains is 
nothing but the accidents, as colour and dimensions, &c.— But Scotus 
proceeds. 8) “That understanding of the words of institution, that 
the substance of bread is not there, seems harder to be maintained, 
and to it more inconveniences are consequent, than by putting the 
substance of bread to be there.” 4) “ Lastly, it is a wonder why in 
one article which is not a principal article of faith, such a sense 
should be affirmed, for which faith is exposed to the contempt of all 
that follow reason:” and all this is because in Transubstantiation 
there are many natural and ordinary impossibilities. Jn hac conver- 
sione sunt plura difficiha quam in creatione, said Aquinas’, ‘there 
are more difficulties in this conversion of the sacrament than in the 
whole creation.’ 

9. But then because we are speaking concerning what may be 
done by God, it ought to be considered that it is rash and impudent 
to say that the body of Christ cannot by the power of God (who can 
do all things) be really in the sacrament without the natural conver- 
sion of bread into Him. “God can make that the body of Christ 
should be de novo in the sacrament of the altar, without any change 
of itself, and without the change of any thing into itself, yet some 
change being made about the bread, or something else ;” they are 
the words of Durand®. Cannot God in any sense make this proposi- 
tion true, ‘This bread is the body of Christ,’ or, ‘This is bread and 
Christ’s body too? If they say He cannot, then it is a clear case 
who it is that denies God’s omnipotency: if God can, then how will 
they be able from the words of scripture to prove Transubstantiation ? 
This also would be considered. 

10. But now concerning impossibilities, if it absolutely can be 
evinced that this doctrine of Transubstantiation does affirm contra- 
dictions, then it is not only an intolerable prejudice against the doc- 
trine, as is the ordinary and natural impossibility ; but it will be 
absolutely impossible to be true, and it derogates {rom God to affirm 
such a proposition in religion, and much morc to adopt it into the 
body of faith. And therefore when S. Paul had quoted that place of 
scripture, “He hath put all things under Ilim,” he adds, “It is 

b iii. g. 75. art. 2.[leg. art. 8.] ‘ad. 3.’ 
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evident that He is excepted who did put all things under Him ;” for 
if this had got been so understood, then He should have been under 
Himself, and He that gave the power should be lessened, and be in- 
ferior to Him that received it; which because they infer impossibili- 
ties, like those which are consequent to Transubstantiation, S. Paul 
makes no more of it but to say, “ The contrary is manifest,” against 
the unlimited literal sense of the words. Now for the eviction of 
this, these two mediums are to be taken: the one, that this doctrine 
affirms that of the essence or existence of a thing which is contrary 
to the essence or existence of it, and yct that the same thing remains; 
that is, that the essence remains without the essence, that 1s, without 
itself: the other, that this doctrine makes a thing to be and not to 
be at the same time: I shall use them both but promiscuously, be- 
cause they are reducible to one. 

11. The doctrine of Transubstantiation is against the nature and 
essence of a body. Bellarmine® scems afraid of this; for immedi- 
ately before he goes about to prevaricate about the being of a body 
in many places at once, he says that if the essence of things were 
evidently and particularly known, then we might know what does, 
and what does not imply a contradiction; but id non satis constat, 
‘there is no certainty of that ;’ by that pretended uncertainty making 
way as he hopes to escape from all the pressure of contradictions that 
lie upon the prodigious philosophy of this article: but we shall make 
a shift so far to understand the essence of a body, as to evince this 
doctrine to be full of contradictions. 

12. First, for Christ’s body, His natural body is changed into a 
spiritual body, and it is not now a natural body, but a spiritual; and 
therefore cannot be now in the sacrament after a natural manner, 
because it is so no where, and therefore not there; “It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” And therefore though 
this spirituality be not a change of one substance into another, yet it 
is so a change of the same substance, that it hath lost all those acci- 
dents which were not perfective nor constitutive, but imperfect and 
separable from the body; and therefore im no sense of nature can it 
be manducated. And here is the first contradiction. The body of 
Christ ism the sacrament: the same body is in heaven: in heaven it 
cannot be broken naturally; in the sacrament they say it is broken 
naturally and properly ; therefore the same body is and is not, it can 
and it cannot be broken. To this they answer, that this is broken 
" under the species of bread, not in itself; well, is it broken or is it 
not broken? let it be broken under what it will, if it be broken, the 
thing is granted. For if being broken under the species, it be meant 
that the species be broken alone, and not the body of Christ, then 
they take away in one hand what they reach forth with the other. 
This being a better argument, ‘The species only are broken, the 
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species are not Christ’s body, therefore Christ’s body is nat broken,’ 
better I say than this, ‘The body of Christ is under the species, the 
species alone are broken, therefore the body of Christ is broken.’ 
For how can the breaking of species or accidents infer the breaking 
of Christ’s body, unless the accidents be Christ’s body, or inseparable 
from it? or rather, how can the breaking of the accidents infer the 
breaking of Christ’s body when it cannot be broken? To this I desire 
a clear and intelligible answer. Add to this, how can species, that 
is, accidents, be broken, but when a substance is broken? for an 
accident properly, such as smell, colour, taste, hath of itself no solid 
and consistent, nor indeed any fluid parts, nothing whereby it can be 
broken, and have a part divided from a part; but as the substance 
in which the accident is subjected becomes divided, so do the in- 
herent accidents, but no otherwise; and if this can not be admitted, 
men cannot know what one another say or mean, they can have no 
notices of things or regular propositions. 

13. Secondly, but 1 demand, when we spcak of a body, what we 
mean by it; for in all discourses and entercourses of mankind by 
words we must agree concerning each other’s meaning: when we 
speak of a body, of a substance, of an accident, what does mankind 
agree to mean by these words? 

All the philosophers and all the wise men in the world, when 
they divide a substance from an accident, mean by a substance that 
which can subsist in itself without a subject of inherence; but an 
accident is, that whose very essence is to be in another®. 

When they speak of a body and separate it from a spirit, they mean 
that a spirit is that which hath no material, divisible parts, physi- 
cally; that which hath nothing of that which makes a body, that is, 
extension, limitation by lines, and superficies, and material measures. 
The very first notion and conception of things teaches all men that 
what is circumscribed and measured by his proper place is there and 
no where else, for if 10 could be there and be im another place, it 
were two and not one. A finite spirit can be but in one place, but 
it is there without circumscription ; that is, it hath no parts measured 
by the parts of a place, but is there after another manner than a 
body, that is, it isin every part of his definition or spiritual location. 
So it is said, a soul is in the whole body; not that a part of it is in 
the hand, and a part of it im the eye, but it is whole in the whole, 
and whole in every part; and it is true that it is so, if it be wholly 
immaterial: because that which is spiritual and immaterial cannot 
have material parts. But when we speak of a body, all the world 
means that which hath a finite quantity, and is determined to one 
place. This was the philosophy of all the world, taught in all the 
schools of the Christians and heathens, even of all mankind, till the 
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doctrine of Transubstantiation was to be nursed and maintained, and 
even after it was born it could not be forgotten by them who were 
bound to keep it. And I appeal to any man of the Roman per- 
suasion if they can shew me any ancient philosopher, Greek, or 
Roman, or Christian of any nation, who did not believe it to be essen- 
tial to the being of a body to be in one place: and Amphitruo‘ in 
the old comedy had reason to be angry with Sosia upon this point ; 


Tun’ id dicere audes, quod nemo unquam homo antehac 
Vidit, nec potest fieri, tempore uno 
Homo idem duobus locis ut simul sit? 


And therefore to make the body of Christ to be in a thousand places 
at once and yet to be but. one body, to be in heaven and to be upon 
so many altars, to be on the altar in so many round wafers, is to 
make a hody to be a spirit, and to make a finite to be infinite ; for 
nothing can be so but an infinite spirit. 

14. Neither will it be sufficient to fly here to God’s omnipotency : 
for God can indeed make a body to be a spirit, but can it consist 
with the divine being to make an infinite substance ? can there pos- 
sibly be two categorematical, that is, positive substantial infinites ? 
or can it be that a finite should, remaining finite, yet not be finite, 
but indefinite and in innumerable places at once®? God can new 
create the body, and change it into a spirit; but can a body, remain- 
ing a body, be at the same time a spirit? or can it be a body, and 
yet not be in a place? is it not determined so that remaining in a 
place it cannot be out of it? If these things could be otherwise, then 
the same thing at the same time could be a body and a spirit, lunited 
and unlimited, wholly in a place and wholly out of it, finite and in- 
finite, a body and yet no body, one and yet many, the same and not 
the same, that is, it should not be itself. Now although God can 
change any thing from being the thing it is to become another thing, 
yet 1s it not a contradiction to say it should be the same it is, and 
yet not the same? These are the essential, immediate consequents of 
supposing a body remaining a body, whose essence it is to be finite 
oh determined in one place, can yet so remaining be in a thousand 

aces. 

Thirdly, the Socinians teach that our bodies at the resurrection 
shall be (as they say Christ’s body now is) changed substantially. 
For corruptible and incorruptible, mortal and immortal, natural 
and spiritual, are substantial differences: and now our bodies being 
natural, corruptible, and mortal, differ substantially from bodies spi- 
ritual, immortal and incorruptible, as they shall be hereafter, and as 
the body of our Lord now is. Now I am sure the church of Rome 
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allows not of this doctrine iv these, neither have they reason for it ; 
but do not they admit that 7x Aypothesi which they deny an thesi ? 
For is it not a perfect change of substance, that a body from finite is 
changed to be at least potentially infinite, from being determined in 
one place to be indefinite and indeterminable? To lose all his essen- 
tial proprietics must needs infer a substantial change‘; and that it is 
of the essence of a body to be in one place, at least an essential pro- 
priety, they will not, I suppose be so impudent as to deny, since they 
fly to the divine omnipotency, and a perpetual iniracle, to make it be 
otherwise: which is a plain demonstration that naturally it is so; 
this therefore they are to answer if they can. 

15. But let us see what christian philosophy teaches us in tis 
particular. S. Austin is a good probable doctor, and may be trusted 
for a proposition in natural philosophy. These are his conclusions in 
this article, Corpora gue non possuut esse nisi im loco*, ‘bodies cannot 
be but in their place.” dngustius omunipotentie: corpora patiuntur, 
nec ubigue esse possunt, nec seuper; divinitas autem ubique presto 
est™, ‘the divinity is prescnt every where, but not bodies, they are 
not omnipotent :᾿ meaning, it is a propriety of God to be in many 
places, an effect of His omnipotence. But more plainly yet, Sputia 
tocorum tolle corporibus, nusquam erunt, et quia nusquam erunt, nec 
erunt™, “if you take from bodies the spaces of place, they will be no 
where, and if they be no where, they will not be at all?’ and to 
apply this to the present question, he affirms®, CAristus? homo secun- 
dum corpus in loco est, et dle loco migrat, et cum ad alium locum vene- 
rit, im eo boco unde venit non est4, ‘Christ as man according to the 
body is in a place and goes from a place, and when Ile comes to 
another place is not in the place from whence He came.’ For be- 
sides that so to do is of the verity of Christ’s body, that it should 
have the same affections with ours, according as it is insisted upon in 
divers places of the scripture, particularly S. Luke xxiv. 39; it is 
also in the same place, and in the story, apparent, that the case was 
not altered after the resurrection, but Cliist moved finitely by dimen- 
sions, and change of places. So Theodoret', Dominicum corpus in- 
corruptibile resurreait et impatibile et immortale, et divina gloria 
glorificatum est, et a celestibus adoratur potestatibus ; corpus tamen 
est, priorem habens circumscriptionem, ‘Chmnist’s body even after the 
resurrection is circumscribed as it was before.’ And therefore “as it 
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is impious to deny God! to be invisible, so it is profane not to believe 
and profess the Son of God in His assumed humanity' to be visi- 
ble, corporeal, and loca] after the resurrection ;” it is the saying of 
S. Austin®. 

16. And I would fain know how it will be answered that they 
attribute to the body of Christ, which is His own creature, the in- 
communicable attribute of ubiquity, either actually or potentially. 
For let them say; is it not an attribute of God* to be unlimited and 
to be undefined by places? S. Austin says it, and it is affirmed by 
natural reason, and all the world attributes this to God as a propriety 
of His own. If it be not His own, then all the world hath been 
always deceived till this new generation arose: if it be, let them fear 
the hornd consequent of giving that to a creature which is the glory 
of the Creator. And if they think to escape by saying that they do 
not attribute to it actual ubiquity but potential, that is, that though 
He be not, yet He may be every where ; let it be considered, if the 
argument of the fathers was good by which they proved the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost,—Tlns is every where, therefore this is God ; is it 
not also as good to say, this may be every where, therefore this may 
be God? And then it will be altogether as bad as any thing can be 
imagined, for it makes the incommunicable attribute of God to be 
communicable to a creature; and not only so, but it is worse, for it 
inakes that an actual creature may be a potential god, that. 15, that 
there can be a god which is not eternally a god, that 1s not a pure 
act, a god that is not yet, but that shall have a beginning m time. 

17. Fourthly, there was not in all school divinity, nor in the old 
philosophy, nor in nature, any more than three natural proper ways 
of being in a place, circumscriptive, definitive, repletire. he body 
of Christ is not in the sacrament circuinscriptively, because there He 
could be but in one altar, in one wafer: it is not there definitively 
for the same reason, because to be definitely in a place is to be in it 
so as to be there, and no where else ; and both these are affirmed by 
their own Turrccremata’: it remains that it must be repéetive in many 
places, which we use to attribute to God only, and it is that manner 
of being in a place by which God is distinguished from His creatures. 
But now a fourth word must be invented, and that is sacramentaliter, 
thrist’s body is sacramentally in more places than one: which is very 
true, that is, the sacrament of Christ’s body is; and so is His bod 
figuratively, tropically, representatively in being, and really in effect 
and blessing; but this is not a natural, real being in a place, but a 
relation to ἃ person; the other three are all the manners of location 
which the soul of man could yet ever apprehend. 
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18. Fifthly, it is essential to a body to have partem extra partem, 
‘one part without the other,’ answering to the parts of his place; 
for so the eyes stand separate from the hands, and the ears from the 
feet, and the head from the belly. But in Transubstantiation the 
whole body is in a point, in a minimum naturale, in the least imagi- 
nable crumb of consecrated bread: how then shall nose and eyes, 
and head and hands, be distinct, unless the mutiny of the members 
be reconciled, and all parties pleased, because the feet shall be the 
eyes, and the leg shall be the head, and possess each other’s dimen- 
sion and proper cells of dwelling. Quod ego non credo, said an an- 
cient gloss”. I will not imsist upon the unworthy questions which 
this carnal doctrine introduces, viz., whether Christ’s whole body be 
so there that the prepuce is not wanting ; Suarez® supposing that as 
probable, others denying it, but disputing it fiercely; neither will I 
make scrutiny concerning eating Christ’s bones, guts, hair, and nails; 
nor suppose the Roman priests to be such καρχαρόδοντες, and to 
have such saws in their mouths: these are appendages of their per- 
suasion, bat to be abominated by all christian and modest persons, 
who use to eat not the bodies but the flesh of beasts, and not to 
devour, but to worship the body of Christ in the exaltation, and more 
in the union with His divinity. But that which I now insist upon 
is, that in a body there cannot be indistinction of parts, but each 
must possess his own portion of place; and if it does not, a body 
caunot be a body, nor distinguished from a spirit. 

19. Sixthly, when a body is broken into half, one half is separate 
from another and remains divided; but in the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, the wafer which they say is Christ’s whole body, if it be 
broken, is broken into two whole ones, not into the halves of one; 
and so there shall be two bodies, if each half make one, and yet those 
two bodies are but one and not two. Add to this, if cach wafer be 
Christ’s body whole, and the fraction of it makes that every part is 
whole Christ; then every communicant can consecrate as well as 
the priest, for at his breaking the host in his mouth, why the body 
should not also become whole to each part m the mouth as well 
as to each part in the hand, is one of the unintelligible secrets of 
this mystery. 

20. Aquinas says that “The body of Christ is not in the sacra- 
ment in the manner of a body, but of a substance, and so is whole 
in the whole:” well, suppose that for a while; yet 1) Those sub- 
stances which are ‘whole in the whole,’ are by his own doctrine 
neither divisible nor multiplicable, and how then can Christ’s body 
be supposed to be multiplicable® (for there are no other words to 
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express my meaning, though no words can speak sense according to 
their doctrine, words not signifying here as every where else, and 
among them as they did always in all mankind) how can it, I say, be 
multiplied by the breaking of the wafer or bread upon the account of 
the likeness of it to a substance that. cannot be broken, or if it could, 
yet were not multipliable ἢ But 2) If Christ’s body be there accord- 
ing to the manner of a substance, not of a body, 1 demand according 
to the nature of what substance, whcther of a material or an imma- 
terial? If according to the nature of a material substance, then it 18 
commensurate by the dimensions of quantity, which he is now endea- 
vouring to avoid: if according to the nature of an immaterial sub- 
stance, then it is not a body but a spirit; or clse the body may have 
the being of a spirit whilst it remains a body, that is, be a body and 
not a body at the same time. But 3) to say that a body is there not 
according to the nature of a body but of a substance, is not sense, 
for besides that by this answer it is a body without the nature of a 
body, it says that it is also there determined by a manner, and yet 
that manner is so far from determimng it that it makes it yet more 
undetermined and general than it was: for ‘substance’ is the highest 
cenus in that category, and corpus or ‘body’ is under it, and made 
more special by a superadded difference. To say therefore that 
a body is there after the manner of a substance, is to say that by 
being specificated, limited, and determined, it becomes not a species 
but a genus, that is, more unlimited by lnmitations, more generical 
by his specification, more universal by being made more particular: 
so impossible is it for wise men to make sense of this business. 
4) But besides all this, to be ina place after the manner of a sub- 
stance is not to be m a place at all, for swdstantia hath in it no 
relation to a place till it be specificated to a body or a spirit; for 
substantia dicit solum formatitatem substandi accidentibus et subsis- 
teudi per se, but the capacity of, or relation to a place is by the 
specification of 1t by some substantial difference. 5) Lastly, to ex- 
plicate the bemg in a place in the manner of a substance, by being 
whole in the whole and whole in every part, is to say that every 
substance is so; which is notoriously false, for corporal substances 
are not so; whether spiritual be, is a question not proper for this 
place. 

21. Aquinas® hath yet another device to make all whole, saying 
that one body cannot be in divers places docaditer but sacramentaliter, 
not locally but sacramentally. But first 1 wish the words were sense, 
‘and that I could tell the meaning of being in a place locally and 
not locally, unless a thing can be in a place and not in a place, that 
is, so to be in that it is also out: but so long as it is a distinction 
it is no matter, it will amuse and make way to escape, if it will do 
nothing else. But if by being sacramentally in many places is meant 
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figuratively (as before 1 explicated it) then I grant Aquinas’s affirma- 
tive; Christ’s body is im many places sacramentally, that is, it is re- 
presented upon all the holy tables or altars in the christian church. 
But if by sacramentally he means naturally and properly, then he 
contradicts himself, for that is it he must mean by éocaliter if he 
meaus any thing at all. But it matters not what he means, for it is 
sufficient to me that he only says it and proves it not; and that it is 
not sense ; and lastly, that Bellarmine? confutes it as not being home 
enough to his purpose, but a direct destruction of the fancy of Tran- 
substantiation ; Si non possit esse unum corpus localiter in duobus 
locis, guia divideretur a seipso, profecto nec esse possit sacramentaliter 
eadem ratine. I might make advantage of this contestation be- 
tween two so great patrons of ‘Transubstantiation, if I did need it: 
for Aquinas says that a body cannot be in two places at once locally, 
Bellarmine says then neither can it sacramentally ; it were easy then 
to infer that therefore it is in two places no way in the world. But 
I shall not need this. 

22. Seventhly, for there is a new heap of impossibilities if we 
should reckon that which follows from the multiplication of totali- 
ties ; [ mean of the body of Christ, which is one continual substance, 
one in itself and divided from every thing clse, as all unity is; and 
yet every wafer consecrated is the whole body of Christ, and yet that 
body is but one, and the wafers which are not one, are every one of 
them Christ’s body. And how is it possible that Christ’s body 
should be in heaven, and between it and us are many other bodies 
interposed, and His body is in none of the intermedials, and that His 
body should be also here, and yet not joined to that either by con- 
tinuity or contiguity, and the same body should be a thousand miles 
off, and ten thousand bodies between them, and yet all this be but 
one: that is, How can it be two and yet be one? For how shall any 
man reckon two? How can he know that two glasses of wine are 
not one P We see them in two places, their contimuity divided, there 
is an intermedial distance and other bodies interposed, and therefore 
we silly men usually say they are two: but it is strange to see, a man 
may be confident and yet without reason when he hath not wit 
enough to tell two; but then there is not in nature any way for a 
man to tell two, if this principle be taken from’ us. 

It will also be an infinite, impossible contradiction which follows 
the being of a body in two places at once; upon this account : for it 
will infer that the same body is at the same time, in the same respect, 
in order to the same place, both actually and potentially, that is, pos- 
sessed and not possessed of it, and may go to that place where it is 
already. For suppose a body at St. Omer’s, and the same body at the 
same time at Douay, then that body which is actually at St. Omer’s 
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may yet at the same time be going from Douay thither, and then he is 
at the same time there and not there, at his journey’s end and yet on 
the way thither ; that is, in disposition and tendency to that place 
where he is already actually, and whither he is arrived before he set 
out and began his journey; and goes away from Douay before he 
leaves it. 

Add to this, that to be in two places at once makes the same thing 
which is contained in diverse places to be contained in none. For as 
to be in a place like a body, 1s to be contained in that place; so to 
be contained in that place is to be terminated or bounded by that 
place ; but whatsoever is bounded by a thing is not without or he- 
yond that bounds ; it follows therefore that if a body can be entirely 
without or beyond that place in which it is contained, that is, with- 
out the bounds, then it is bounded and not bounded, it is contained 
and not contained ; that is, it 1s contained by diverse, and it is con- 
tained by nono. 

23. But how can any thing be divided from itself wholly ? for 
either it must be where it is not, or else it must be two: the wit of 
man cannot devise a shift to make this scem possible. But Bellar- 
mine can‘; for he says there is a double indivision or unity or being, 
an intrinsical and an extrinsical, a local and an essential: now of 
these, one can be without the other: and though a body have but 
one unity essential, because it can be but one body, yet it may have 
more extrinsical*or local beings. This is the full sense of his device, 
if at least there be any sense in it. 1) But besides that this dis- 
tinction is no where taught in any philosophy, a child of his own still- 
born, not offered to be proved or made credible ; it is, if it be brought 
into open view from without the curtains of a formal distinction, just 
as if he had said, ‘ Whereas you object that one thing can be but in 
one place, for whatsoever is in two places is two bodies ; you are de- 
ceived; for it is true that one body can be but one, but yet it may 
be two in respect of place; that is, it is but one in nature, but it may 
be in two places; and so you are confuted.’ But then if I should 
reply, ‘This answer is but to deny the conclusion, and affirms the 
thing in question ;’ there were no more to be said: for that one 
thing in nature cannot have two adequate places at the same time, 
was the conclusion of my argument ; and the answer is, it ean have 
two, and this is all is said. 2) But then I would fain know what 
warrant there is for the real distinction of esse essentiale and esse 
locale of bodies, as if they were two distinct separable beings ; 
whereas quantity is inseparable from bodies’, and measure from con- 
tinual quantities, and to be in a place is nothing but to have his 
quantity measured. 8) To be in a place is the termination or limit 
of a quantitative body, and makes it not to be infinite: and if this 
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can be separated by a distinction from a finite body, then something 
is said; but if a finite body must be finite and not infinite, then to be 
determined by a place, the proper determination or definition of a 
quantitative body, is not oe from it. 4) If any man should 
say that one person cannot be together in two several times no more 
than in two several places, this distinction would fetch him in to be 
of two times together; for there is a double indivision, one in respect 
of essence, the other in respect of duration, that intrinsical, this ex- 
trinsical ; though one man or body hath but one being or essence 
intrinsical and essential, yet he may have more extrinsical, accidental 
and temporary. And really the case, as to this distinction, is all one, 
and so it is to the argument too: for as two times cannot be together 
because of their successive nature, so neither can two places be 
adapted at once to one body, because of their continual and united 
nature; unity and quantity continual being as essential to quantita- 
tive bodies as succession is to them who are measured by time. 5) If 
one body may possess and fill two places circumscriptively, that it is 
commensurate to both of them, or to as many more as it shall chance 
to be in, then suppose a body of five foot long is in a place at Rome, 
at Valladolid, at Paris, and at London, in each of these places it 
must fill a space of five foot long, because it is always commensurate 
to his place: it will follow, that a body but of five foot long shall fill 
up the room of twenty foot; which whether it implies not a contra- 
diction that the same body should be but five foot long, and yet at 
the same time be twenty foot long of the same measure, let all the 
geometricians judge. ‘This is such a device, that as one said of the 
witty drunkenness and arts of the Symposiac among the Greeks, that 
amongst them a dunce could not be drunk; so in this device a man 
had need be very cunning to speak such nonsense, and make himself 
believe those things which are against the conceptions of all men in 
the world, till this new doctrine turned their brains and make new 
propositions and new affirmatives out of old impossibilities. But 
these people in all this affair deal with mankind as if they were beasts, 
and not reasonable creatures; or as if all their disciples were babies, 
or fools, and that to them it is lawful to say anything, and having no 
understanding of their own they are to efform them as they please. 
But to this objection it is answered, that it may have a double 
sense, That a body of five foot long may fill the space of five foot ; 
one, so as the magnitude of such a body should be commensurate to 
that place, and so a body of five foot cannot fill up the spaces of 
twenty foot; but another way is, so as the magnitude of the body 
should not be commensurate but only to the space of five foot, but 
yet the same magnitude may be twice or thrice put to such a space, 
and this may be done. This is Bellarmine’s answer: that is, if you 
consider a body of five foot long, so as it can but fill five foot space, 
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in that sense it cannot fill twenty, but if you consider it so as it is 
commensurate to a space, that 15, twenty foot, so it cannot be, being 
but of five foot long. That this is the sense of his answer, I appeal 
to all men that can understand common sense. But though it be 
but of five foot long, yet it may be placed twice or thrice in a space 
of five foot long, and what then? Then it fills still but a place of 
five foot long. ‘True, in one place, but if it fills five foot at Rome, 
and at the same time five foot at Valladolid, and five foot at Paris, 
and five foot at London, I pray are not four times five twenty? As 
although the sun have but force to drink up five measures of water 
in Egypt, and at the same time as much in Arabia, and as much in 
Ethiopia, and as much in Greece, he at the same time drinks up 
twenty measures, though his whole force in one place be but to 
drink five, and yet still it is but one sun. But besides all this, that 
the same body be put twice or thrice into a space of five foot at the 
same time, is that unreasonable thing which all the natural and con- 
genite notices of men cry down, and therefore ought not to be said 
confidently, in a distinction without proof, as if the putting it into a 
nonsense distinction could oblige all the world to believe it. 

24. Kighthly, But I proceed: Valentiai affirms that the fathers prove 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost by His ubiquity; and it is certain they 
do so, as appears in δ. Athanasius*, δ. Basil’, 8. Ambrose™, Didymus 
of Alexandnia®, S.Cyril of Alexandria®, S.Austin?; and divers others. 
And yet these men affirm that a body may be in many places, and 
therefore may be in all, and that it is potentially infinite: is it not 
evident that they take from the fathers the force of the argument, 
because ubiquity is communicable to something that 1s not God; or 
if it be not, why do they give it to a creature? ‘That which can be 
in many places can be in all places; for all the reason that forbids 
it to be in two thousand forbids it to be in two; and if those can- 
not determine it to one place, it cannot be determined at all; I 
mean the nature of a body, his determination to places, his circum- 
scription, continuity, unity, quantity, dimensions. Nay, that which 
is not determined by place, by continuity, nor by his nature, but may 
be any where, is in his own nature uncircumscribed and indefinite, 
which is that attribute of God upon which His omnipresence does 
rely. And that Christ’s body is not every where actually, as is the 
Holy Ghost, it says nothing against this; because He being a volun- 
tary agent, can restrain the measure of His presence, as God himself 
does the many manners of His presence. However, that nature is 
‘infinite that can be every where, and therefore if it can be communi- 
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cated to a body, to be so is not proper to God, nor can it prove the 
Holy Ghost so to be. Of the same nature is that other argument 
used frequently by the primitive doctors, proving two natures to be 
in Christ, the divine and the human, and the difference between them 
is remarked in this, that the divine is in many places, and in all; 
bat the human can be but in one at once. This is affirmed by Ori- 
gen4, 8, Llilary", δ. Hierome’, S. Austin, Gelasius*, Fulgentius’, and 
Ven. Bede*. But this is but variety of the same dish ; if both these 
can prevail together then either of them ought to prevail singly. 

25. Against all this, and whatsoever else can be objected, it is 
pretended that it is possible for a body to be im many distant places 
αὖ once, for Christ who is always in heaven yet appeared to S. Paul 
on earth, and to many other saints, as to δ. Peter, to 8. Antony, to 
S. Tharsilla, S. Gregory, and I cannot tell who. To this I answer; 
1) That in all this there is nothing certain, but that Christ appeared 
to S. Paul; for it may be He appeared to him in heaven, 8. Paul 
being on earth: for so He did to S. Stephen, as is recorded in the 
Acts of the apostlesy: and from heaven there might only come a 
voice and a light. 2) It may be S. Paul saw Christ when he was 
wrapt? up into ‘the third heavens; for that Christ was seen by 
him, himself affirms; but he says not that he saw Ilim at his con- 
version ; and all that he says he saw then was that he ‘saw a great 
light and heard a voice*.’ 8) That in case Christ did appear corpo- 
rally to Saul on earth, it follows not His body was in two places at 
once. I have the warrant of him that is willing enough otherwise 
that this argument should prevail; Quia non est improbabile Chris- 
tum privatem et ad breve tempus descendisse de cwlo post ascenst- 
onem”, ‘it is not unlikely that Christ might privately and for a short 
time descend from heaven after [is ascension.’ For when it is said 
i scripture that “the heavens must receive Him till the day of resti- 
tution of all things,” it is to be meant ordinarily, and as His place 
of residence; but that hinders not an extraordinary commigration ; 
as a man may be said to dwell continually in London, and yet some- 
times to go into the country to take the air. For the other instances 
of 8. Peter, and 8. Antony, and the rest, if I were sure they were 
true I would say the same answer would also serve their turn; but 
as they are, it is not material whether it does or no. 

26. Another way of answering is taken from the examples of God, 
and the reasonable soul. Concerning the soul, I have these things 
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to say; 1) Whether the sou! be whole in every part of the body, and 
whole in the whole, is presumed by most men, but substantially 
proved by none; but denied by a great many, and those of the first 
rank of learned men. 2) If it were, it follows not that it is in two 
places or more: because not the hand nor the foot is the adequate 
place of the soul, but the whole body; and therefore the usual ex- 
pression of philosophy, saying, The soul is whole in every part, 1s not 
true positively but negatively ; that is, the soul being immaterial can- 
not be cantonized into parts by the division of the body: but posi- 
tively it is not true; for the understanding is not in the foot, nor the 
will m the hand: and something of the soul is not organical or de- 
pending upon the body: viz., the pure acts of volition, some little 
ghmpses of intuition, reflexion, and the like. 3) If it were, yet to 
allege this is impertinent to their purpose, unless whatsoever is true 
concerning a spint can also be affirmed of a body. 4) When the 
body is divided into parts, the soul is not multiplied into fantastic or 
real numbers, as it is pretended in transubstantiation ; and therefore 
although the soul were ‘whole in every part,’ it could do no service 
in this question, unless it were so whole in each part as to be whole 
when cach part is divided, for so it is said to be m the eucharist ; 
which because we say is impossible, we require an instance im some- 
thing where it is so; but because it is not so in the soul, this in- 
stance is not home to any of their purposes. But Bellarmine says‘, 
God can make it to be so that the soul shall remain im the member 
that is discontinued and cut off. I answer, that God ever did do so, 
nor he nor any man else can pretend, unless he please to believe 
δ. Winifred’s and S. Denys’s walking with their heads in their hands 
after their decollation; but since we never knew that God did so, 
and whether it implies a contradiction or no that it should be so, God 
hath no where declared, it is sufficient to the present purpose that it 
is as much a question, and of itself no more evident, than that a body 
can be conserved in many places; and therefore being as uncertain 
as the principal question, cannot give faith to it, or do any service: 
but this is to amuse unwary persons by seeming to say something 
which indeed is nothing to the purpose. 

27. But that the omnipresence of God should be brought to prove 
it possible that a body may be in many places, truly though I ain 
heartily desirous to do it, if 1 could justly, yet I cannot find any 
colour to excuse it from great impiety. But this I shall add, that it 
is so impossible that any body should be in two places, and so nm- 
possible to justify this from the immensity of God, that God him- 
self is not in proper manner of speaking in two places; He is not 
capable of being in any place at all, as we understand being πὶ a 
place; He is greater than all places, and fills all things ; and locality, 
and place, and beings, and relations are all from Him, and therefore 
they cannot comprehend Him. But then although this immensity of 
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God is beyond the capacity of place, and He can no more be in a 
place than all the world can be in the bottom of a well, yet if God 
could be limited and determined, it were a contradiction to say that 
He could be in two places ; just as it is a contradiction to say there 
are two Gods. So that this comparison of Bellarmine’s, as it is odious 
up to the neighbourhood and similitude of a great impiety, so it is 
ἀφιλόσοφον, it is against that philosophy whereby we understand any 
of the perfective notices of God. But these men would fain prevail 
by all means, they care not how. 

28. But why may we not believe as well the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation in defiance of all the seeming impossibilities, as well as we 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity’ in defiance of greater? To this 
I answer many things. 1) Because the mystery of the Trinity is re- 
vealed plainly in scripture, but the doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
against it; as I suppose myself to have plainly proved. So that if 
there were a plain revelation of Transubstantiation, then this argu- 
ment were good; and if it were possible for ten thousand times more 
arguments to be brought against it, yet we are to believe the revela- 
tion in despite of them all; but when so much of revelation is against 
it, and nothing for it, it is but vain to say we may believe this as well 
as the doctrine of the Trinity; for so we may as well argue for the 
heresy of the Manichees; why may we not as well believe the doc- 
trine of the Manichees in despite of all the arguments brought against 
it, when there are so many seeming impossibilities brought against 
the holy Trinity? I suppose the answer that I have given would be 
thought reasonable, to every such pretence. 2) As the doctrine of 
the holy Trinity is set down in scripture, and in the apostles’ creed, 
and was taught by the fathers of the first three hundred years, I know 
no difficulties it hath; what it hath met withal since proceeds from 
the too curious handling of that which we cannot understand. 3) 
The schoolmen have so pried into this secret, and have so confounded 
themselves and the articles, that they have made it to be unintelligible, 
inexplicable, indefensible, in all their minutes and particularities ; and 
it is too sadly apparent in the arguments of the Antitrinitarians, whose 
sophisms against the article itself, although they are most easily 
answered, yet as they bring them against the mznutie and imperti- 
nences of the school, they are not so easily to be avoided. But 4) 
there is not the same reason; because concerning God we know but 
very few things, and concerning the mysterious Trinity that which is 
revealed is extremely little ; and it is general, without descending to 
particulars : and the difficulty of the seeming arguments against that, 
being taken from our philosophy and the common manner of speak- 
ing, cannot be apportioned and fitted to so great a secret; neither 
can that at all be measured by any thing here below. But I hope 
we may have leave to say we understand more concerning bodies and 
their nature than concerning the persons of the holy Trinity: and 

4 [Compare Stillingfleet’s Dialogue on this subject. ] 
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therefore we may be sure in the matter of bodies to know what is 
and what is not possible, when we can know no measure of truth or 
error in all the mysteriousnesses of so high and separate, super-exalted 
secrets, as is that of the holy Trinity. 5) Because when the church 
for the understanding of this secret of the holy Trinity hath taken 
words from metaphysical learning, as ‘person,’ Aypostasis, ‘ consub- 
stantiality,’ ὁμοούσιος, and such like, the words of themselves were 
apt to change their signification, and to put on the sense of the pre- 
sent school. Butthe church was forced to use such words as she had, 
the highest, the nearest, the most separate and mysterious; but when 
she still kept these words to the same mystery, the words swelled or 
altered in their sense, and were exacted according to what they did 
signify amongst men in their low notices; this begat difficulty m the 
doctrine of the holy Trinity. For better words she had none, and all 
that which they did signify in our philosophy could not be applied to 
this mystery, and therefore we have found difficulty, and shall for 
ever, till in this article the church returns to her ancient simplicity of 
expression. Tor these reasons I conceive the case is wholly different, 
and the difficulty and secret of one mystery which is certainly revealed, 
cannot warrant us to admit the impossibilities of that which is not 
revealed. Let it appear that God hath affirmed Transubstantiation, 
and 1 for my part will burn all my arguinents against it, and make 
public amends. The like also is to be said im the matter of Incar- 
nation. 

29. But ‘if two bodies may be in one place, then one body may 
be in two places.’ Aquinas® denies the consequent of this argument ; 
but I for my part am careless whether it be true or no. But 1 shall 
oppose against it this, if two bodies cannot be in one commensurate 
place, then oné body cannot be in two places. Now concerning this, 
it is certain it implics a contradiction that two bodies should be in 
one place, or possess the place of another till that be cast forth : 

Quod nisi inania sint, qua possent corpora queque 
Transire, haud ulla fieri ratione videres ἴ, 

And the great dispute between the scholars of Epicurus and the 
Peripatetics concerning vacuity was wholly upon this account, Epi- 
curus saying there could be no motion unless the place were empty 
all the other sects saying that it was enough that it was made empty 
by the coming of the new body; all agreeing that two bodies could 
not be together, τὸ yap πλῆρες ἀδύνατον εἶναι δέξασθαι" εἰ δὲ δέξαιτο, 
καὶ ἔστι δύο ἐϊ τῷ αὐτῷ, ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ ἂν καὶ ὁποσαοῦν ἅμα εἶναι σώματαβ. 
All agreed that two bodies could not be together, and that the first 
body must be thrust forth by the intromission of the second ; 

Que si non esset inane 
Non tam sollicito motu privata carerent, 


Quam genita omnino nulla ratione fuissent, 
Undique materies quoniain stipata quiesset ἢ; 


6 In iv. dist. 44. q. 2. art. 2. g Arist., lib. iv. φυσικ. ἀκροάσ, [ cap. 6.] 
f Lueret, lib, b £357. ] » Lueret, lib. i (343. ] 
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for the contrary says tint two bodies a hee For the Eweper dimen- 
sions of a quantitative body are length, breadth, and thiékness!: now 
the extension of the ‘body in these dimensions is méasured by the 
place, for the place is nothing else but the meashping and limiting 
of the thing so measured and limited by these measures and limita- 
“tits of length, breadth, and thickness ; now if two bodies could be 
in one place, then they must both have one superficies, one length, 
ope thickness; and tlten either the other hath none, or they are but 
one body and not two, or else though they be two bodies and have 
two superficies, yet these two superficies are but one; all which are 
cohtradictions. Bellarmine® says that to be co-extended to a place is 
separable from a magnitude or body, because it is a thing that is ex- 
trinsical and consequent to the intrinsical extension of parts, and 
being later than it, is by divine power separable. But this is as very 
a sophism as all the rest: for if whatever in nature is later than the 
substance be separable from it, then fire inay be without heat, or 
water without moisture! ; a man can be without time, for that also is 
in nature after his essence; and he may be without a faculty of will 
or understanding, or of affections, or of growing to his state or being 
nourished ; and then he will be a strange man who will neither have 
the power of will or understanding, of desiring or avoiding, of nou- 
rishment or growth, or any thing that can distinguish him from a 
beast or a tree or a stone: for these are all later than the essence, 
for they are essential emanations from it. Thus also quantity can be 
separated from a substantial body, if every thing that is later than 
the form can be separated from it. And therefore nothing of this 
can be avoided by saying to fill a place is an act™, but these other in- 
stances are faculties and powers, and therefore the act may better be 
impeded by divine power, the thing remaiming the same, than by the 
ablation of faculties: this I say cannot justify the trick. 1) Be- 
cause to be extended into parts 15 as much an act as to be in a place, 
and yet that is inseparable from magmtude, and so confessed by Bel- 
larmine®. 2) To be im a place is not an act at all, any more than tu 
be created, to be finite, to be limited; and it was never yet heard of 
that esse locatum, or esse in loco was reducible to the predicament of 
action. 38) An act is no more separable than a faculty is, when the 
act is as essential as the faculty; now for a body to be in a place is 
as essential to a body as it is for a man to have understanding; for 
this is confessed® to be separable by divine power, and the other 
cannot be more; it cannot be naturally. 4) If to be in a place be 


i Σωμάτων yap ἰδίον ἐστὶ τὸ ἐκτείνεσθαι. 
—S. Basil. Seleuc. homil. in θεοτόκ. 
[Apud Combef. auct. nov. vett. patr., 
tom. i. col. 582 E.] 

k De euch, lib. iii. 6, 5..sect. ‘Secundo 
observandum.’ (tom. iii. col. 677.] 

1 Quod non possit alternm sine altero 
intelligi, quemadmodum neque aqua sine 


humectatione neque ignis sine calore.— 
Trene., lib. 11, c. 14, [4]. 12. p. 128.] 

™ Bellar. de euch., lib. iii. 6. 7. sect. 
‘Ad secundum Petr.’ [tom. iii. col. 691.] 
- ἢ Lib. 111. euch., c 5. sect. ‘ Secundo 
observ.’ [tom. iii. col. 677.] 

» Ibid., ce. vii, sect. ‘Deinde etiam.’ 
(col. 691.] 
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an act, it ino otherwise an act than it is anit for a father-gctually 
# 
to have a 868, and therefore is no more sepatable this than that; and 
you may as well suppose a.father and no chrid, as’a -body and no 
place. 5) It is @ false proposition to say that place is extrinsical to.a 
quantitative body; and it relies upon the definition Arjstotle gives of 
it in the fourth bool of his Phystcs?, that place is the superficies*of. 
the ambient body; which is as absurd in nature as any thing can be 
imagined ; for then a stone in the bottom of~ river did charge his 
place (though it lie still) in every instant, because new water. still 
washes it; and by this rule it is necessary (against Aristotle’s great 
grounds) that some quantitative bodies should not be in a place, or 
else that quantitative bodies were categorematically infinite. For 
either there is no end, but body incloses body for ever, or else the 
ultimate or outmost body is not mclosed by any thing, and so cannot 
be in a place. To which add this; that if Epicurus his opinion were 
true, and that there were some spaces empty, which at least by a 
divine power can become true, and he can take the air out from the 
inclosure of four walls; im this case if you will suppose a man sitting 
in the midst of that room, either that man were im no place at all, 
which were infinitely absurd, or else (which imdeed is true) circum- 
scription or superficies were not the essence of a place. Place there- 
fore is nothing but the space to which quantitative bodies have essen- 
tial relation and finition ; that where they cousist, and by which they 
are not infinite: and this is the definition of place which δ. Austin 
gives in his fourth book Exposit. of Genes. ad literam, chap. 8.4 
30. God can do what He please, and He can reverse the laws of 
- His whole creation, because {0 can change or anmilate every crea- 
ture, or alter the manners and essences; but the question now is, 
what laws God hath alrcady established, and whether or no essentials 
can be changed, the things remaining the same; that is, whether they 
can be the same, when they are not the same. He that says God 
can give to a body all the essential properties of a spirit, says true, 
and confesses God’s omnipotency; but he says also that God can 
change a body from being a body to become a spirit: but if he says 
that remaming a body it can receive the essentials of a spirit, he does 
not confess God’s ommipotency, but makes this article difficult to be 
believed, by making it not to work wiscly, and possibly. God can do 
all things, but are they undone when they are done? that is, are the 
things changed im their essentials, and yet remain the same? then 
how are they changed, and then what hath God done to them? 
' 381. But as to the particular question. To suppose a body not co- 
extended to a place, is to suppose a man alive not co-existent to time; 
to be im no place, and to be in no time, being alike possible’: and this 
intrinsical extension of parts is as inseparable from the extrinsical, as 


P [cap. 4.] A.D. 500. Jib, i. de Spire S. cap. 12, 
4 [vid. c. 18. tom. iii. part. 1. col. 172. [ Magn. bibl. vett. patr. tom. v. part, 3. p. 
© Paschasius Diaconus eccles. Rom. 735. } 
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an intrinsical duration is from time. Place and time being nothing 
but the essential manners of material complete substances, these 
cannot be supposed such as they are, without time and place : because 
quantitative bodies in their very formality suppose that; for place 
without a body in it, is but a notion in logic, but when it 18 a reality, 
it 1s a ui, and time is quando ; and a body supposed abstractly* from 
place, is not real but intentional, and im notion only, and is m the 
category of substance; but not of quantity. But it is a strange thing 
that we are put to prove the very principles of nature and first rudi- 
ments of art, which are so plain that they can be understood naturally, 
but by all devices of the world cannot be made dubitable. 

32. Ninthly, but against all the evidence of essential and natural 
reason, some overtures of scripture must be pretended. For that two 
bodies can be in one place appears, because Christ came from His 
mother’s womb, it being closed; into the assembly of the apostles, 
the doors being shut; out of the grave, the stone not being rolled 
away ; and ascended into heaven, through the solid orbs of all the 
firmament. Concerning the first and the last the scripture speaks 
nothing, neither can any man tell whether the orbs of heaven be solid 
or fluid, or which way Christ went in: but of the heavens opening 
the scripture sometimes makes mention; and the prophet David 
spake in the spirit saying, “ Lift up your heads O ye gates, and be 
ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” 
—The stone of the sepulchre was removed by an angel, so saith 
S. Matthew*: but why should it be supposed the angel rolled it away 
after Christ was risen? or if he did, why Christ did not remove it Him- 
self (who loosed all the bands of death by which He was held) and 
there leave it when He was risen, or if He had passed through and 
wrought a miracle, why it should not be told us, or why it should not 
remain as a testimony to the soldiers and Jews, and convince them 
the more when they should see the body gone and yet their seals 
unbroken, or if it were not, how we should come to fancy it was so, 
I understand not; neither is there ground for it.—There is only re- 
maining that we account concerning Jesus his entering into the 
assembly of the apostles, the doors being shut: to this I answer, that 
this infers not a penetration of bodies, or that two bodies can be in 
one place; 1) Because there are so many ways of effecting it without 
that impossibility. 2) The door might be made to yield to his Creator 
as easily as water which is fluid be made firm under His feet: for 
consistence or lability" are not cssential to wood and water; for water 
can naturally be made consistent, as when it is turned to ice; and 
wood that can naturally be petrified, can upon the efficiency of an 
equal agent he made thin, or labile, or inconsistent. 3) This was 


5 [‘abstractedly’ A. ] παρὰ τὰ σώματα τά κινούμενα' Kal τοῦτο 
t S. Matt. xxviii. [2.] δῆλον Kal ἐν ταῖς τῶν συνεχῶν δίναις ὥσ- 


U "Ana γὰρ ὑπεξίεναι ἀλλήλοις ἐνδέχε- περ καὶ ἐν ταῖς τῶν ὑγρῶν, —Arist., lib. iv. 
ται, οὐδένος ὄντος διαστήματος χωριστοῦ φυσικ. ἀκροάσ. [cap. 7.} 
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done on the same day in which the sea yielded to the children of 
Israel, that is, the seventh day after the passover, and we may allow 
it to be a miracle though it be no more than that of the waters; that 
is, as these were made consistent for a time, 

Suppositumque rotis solidum mare’, 


so the doors apt to yield to a solid body ; 


possint namque omnia reddi 
Mollia, que fiant, aer, aqua, terra, vapores 
Quo pacto fiant et qua vi cunque gerantur *. 

4) How easy was it for Christ to pass His body through the pores of 
it, and the natural apertures if He were pleased to unite them, and 
thrust the matter into a greater consolidation? 5) Wood being re- 
duced to ashes possesses but a little room, that is, the crass impene- 
trable parts are but few, the other apt for cession, which could easily 
be disposed by God as He pleased. 6) The words in the text are 
κεκλεισμένων τῶν θυρῶν, in the past tense, the gates or doors ‘having 
been shut ;’ but that they were shut in the instant of His entry, it 
says not; they might, if Christ had so pleased, have been insensibly 
opened, and shut in like manner again ; and if the words be observed, 
it will appear that S. John* mentioned the shutting the doors in rela- 
tion to the apostles’ fear, not to Christ’s entering; he intended not 
(so far as appears) to declare a miracle. 7) But if he had, there are 
ways enough for Him to have entered strangely, though He had not 
entered impossibly. Vain therefore is the fancy of those men who 
think a weak conjecture able to contest against a perfect, natural im- 
possibility. For when a thing can be done without a penetration of 
dimensions, and yet by a power great enough to beget admiration 
though without contesting against the unalterable laws of nature, to 
dream it must be this way is to challenge confidently, but to be 
careless of our warrant. 

1 conclude, that it hath never yet been known that two bodies 
ever were at once in one place. 

33. I find but one objection more pretended, and that is, that 
place is not essential to bodies, because the utmost heaver is a body, 
and yet 15 not in a place, because it hath nothing without it that can 
circumscribe it. Τὸ this I have already answered in the confutation 
of Aristotle’s definition of a place’. But besides, I answer, that what 
the utmost heaven is, our philosophy can tell or guess at; but it is 
certain that beyond any thing that philosophy ever dreamed of, there 
are bodies. For Christ “is ascended far above all heavens’,” and 
therefore to say it is not in a place, or that there is not a place where 
Christ’s body 1s, is a ridiculous absurdity. But if there be places for 
bodies above the highest heavens, then the highest heaven also 15 in 


ἡ Τὰν, x. 176.) y Num. 28. [? 29.] 
Ὗ fal. ‘genantur.’ Lucret. i. 567. ] : (Eph. iv. 10.] 
* Chap. xx. [19.] 
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a place, or may be for ought any thing pretended against it. “In 
My Father’s house are many mansions,” said Christ*, many places of 
abode; and it is highly probable that that pavement where the bodies 
of saints shall tread to eternal ages, is circumscribed, though by 
something we understand not. Many things more might be said to 
this: but I am sorry that the series of a discourse must be inter- 
rupted with such trifling considerations. 

84. The sum is this; as substances cannot subsist without the 
manner of substances, no more can accidents without the manner 
of accidents, quantities after the manner of quantities, qualities as 
qualities’; for to separate that from either by which we distinguish 
them from each other, is to separate that from them by which we 
understand them to be themselves. And four may as well cease to 
be four, and be reduced to unity, as a line cease to be a line, and a 
body a body, and a place a place, and a guantum or ertensum to be 
extended in his own kind of quantity or extension: and if a man had 
talked otherwise, till this new device arose, all sects of philosophers 
of the world would have thought him mad; and I may here use the 
words of Cotta in Cicero, lib. i. De natura deorum*, Corpus quid 
sit, sanguis yuid sit, itelligo, quasi corpus et quasi sanguis quid 
sit, nullo prorsus modo rntelligo. But concerning the nature of 
bodies and quantities, these may suffice in general; for if I should 
descend to particulars and insist upon them, 1 could cloy the reader 
with variety of one dish. 

85. Tenthly, by this doctrine of Transubstantiation the same thing 
is bigger and less than itself, for it is bigger in one host than in 
another; for the wafer is Christ’s body, and yet one wafer is bigger 
than another; thercfore Christ’s body is biggcr than itself. The 
same thing is above itself and below itself, within itself and without 
itself: it stands wholly upon his own right side, and wholly at the 
same time upon his own left side; it is as very a body as that which 
is most divisible, and yet it is as mdivisible as a spinit ; and it is not 
a spirit but a body, and yet a body is no way separated from a spirit, 
but by being divisible. Lt is a perfect body, in which the feet are 
further from the head than the head from the breast, and yet there is 
no space between head and feet at all; so that the parts are further 
off and nearer, without any distance at all; being further and not 
further, distant, and yet in every point. By this also here is magni- 
tude without extension of parts; for if it be essential to magnitude 
to have partem extra partem, that is, parts distinguished and severally 
sited, then where one part is there another is not, and therefore the 
whole body of Christ is not im every part of the consecrated wafer ; 
and yet if it be not, then it must be broken ito parts when the 
wafer is broken, and then it iust fill his place by parts. But then 


a [John xiv. 2.) lib, i. p. 120.) 
» Vide Bocth.in praedicam., Arist. [ vid. ¢ [eap. 26. ] 
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it will not be possible that a bigger body, with the conditions of a 
body, should be contained in a thing less than itself, that a man may 
throw the house out at the windows: and if it be impossible that a 
magnitude should be in a point, and yet Christ’s body be a magni- 
tude and yet in a point, then the same thing is in a point and not in 
a point, extended and not extended, great and not divisible, a quan- 
tity without dimension, something and nothing. By this doctrine 
the same thing lies still and yet moves, it stays in a place and goes 
away from it, it removes from itself and yet abides close by itself, 
and in itsclf and out of itself; it 1s removed and yet cannot be moved, 
broken and cannot be divided; passes from cast to west through a 
middle place, and γῳ stirs not. It is brought from heaven to earth, 
and yet is no where in the way, nor ever stirs out of heaven. It 
ceases to be where it was, and yet does not. stir from thence, nor yet 
cease to he at all. It is removed at the motion of the accidents, and 
yet does not fall when the host falls¢; it changes His place but falls 
not, and yet the changing of place was by falling. It supposes a body 
of Christ which was made of bread, that is, not born of the Virgin 
Mary ; it says that Chirist’s body is there without power of moving, or 
seeing, or hearing, or understanding, He can neither remember nor 
foresee, save himself from robbers® or vermin, corruption or rotten- 
ness ; it makes that which was raised in power to be agam sown in 
weakness ; it gives to it the attribute of an idol, ‘to have eyes and 
sce not, ears and hear not, a nose and not to smell, feet and yet 
cannot walk.’ It makes a thing contained bigger than the continent, 
and all Christ’s body to go into a part of this body ; His whole head 
into His own mouth, if He did eat the eucharist, as it 1s probable 
He did, and certam that He might have done. These are the certain 
consequents of this most unreasonable doctrine, in relation to motion 
and quantity. I necd not instance in those collateral absurdities 
which are appendent to some of the foregoing particulars; as how 
it should be credible that Christ in His sumption of the last supper 
should eat His own flesh; οὐδὲν yap ἑαυτὸ ἐπιδέχεται, ἀλλὰ τῶν 
ἔξωθέν τι, said Simplicius‘, ‘nothing can receive itself,’ nothing can 
really participate of itself, and properly ; figuratively and sacramen- 
tally this may be done, but not m a natural and physical sense ; for 
as ὃ. Cynl of Alexandria® argues, Sz vere idem est quod participat et 
quod participatur, quid opus est participatione, ‘what need He par- 
take of Himself, what need He receive a part of that which He is 
already whole?’ and if the partaker and the thing partaken be natu- 
rally the same, then the sacrament did as much eat Christ as Christ 
did eat the sacrament. It would also follow from hence that the 
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soul of Christ should enter into His body, though it were there be- 
fore it entered ; and yet it would now be there twice at the same 
time, for it is but one soul, and yet enters after it is there, it never 
having gone forth. Nay further yet, upon supposition that Christ 
did eat the sacrament, as it is most likely He did, and we are sure 
He might have done, then the soul of Christ, which certainly went 
along with His body, which surely was then alive, should be in His 
body in two contrary and incompatible manners, by one of which He 
does operate freely and exercise all the actions of life, by the other 
He exercises none; by one He is visible, by the other invisible; by 
one moveable, by the other immovable; by one after the manner of 
a body, by the other after the manner of a spit: the one of these 
being evident in itself, the other by their own affirmation. But these 
are by the bye; there are whole categories of fond and impossible con- 
sequents from this doctrine. 


36. Eleventhly, but if I should also consider the change of conse- 
cration, i.e. the conversion of bread into Christ’s body, and their 
rare stratagems and devices in ridiculous affirmatives and negatives as 
to that particular, it would afford a new heap of matter. 

37. For this conversion is not generation, it is not corruption, it 
is not creation, because Christ’s body already is, and cannot be pro- 
duced again; it is not after the manner of natural conversions, it 
differs from the supernatural: there is no change of one form into 
another, the same first matter does not remain under several forms", 
first of bread, then of Christ’s body. It is turned into the substance 
of Christ’s body, and yet nothing of the bread becomes any thing of 
the body of Christ. It is turned ito Christ, and yet it is turned into 
nothing, the substance is not anmihilated (for then it were not turned 
into Christ’s body) and yet it is annihilated or turned to nothing, for 
it does not become Christ’s body; it is determined upon Christ’s 
body, and yet does not become it, though it be changed into it. For 
if bread could become Christ’s body, then bread could receive a 
greater honour than any of the servants of Christ; for it could be 
glorified with the biggest glorification, it would be exalted far above 
all angels, bread should reign for ever, and be king of all the world, 
which are honours not communicable to mere man, and by no change 
can be wrought upon him: and if they may upon bread, then bread 
is exalted higher than the sons of men; and yet so it is if it be natu- 
rally and substantially changed into the body of Christ. I cannot 
insist upon any thing of this, the absurdity being so vast, the labour 
would be as great as needless: only I shall transcribe part of a dis- 
putation by which Tertullian proves the resurrection of our bodies by 
such words which do certainly confute the Roman fancies of Tran- 


b Sola [leg. ‘sole,’ sc. substantie.] mune subjectum.—Boeth. de duab. nat, 
enim mutari transformarique in se pos- Christi. [p. 1214.] 
sunt que habent unius materia com- 
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substantiation, cap. 55. De reswrrectionis carmsi. Discernenda est 
autem demutatio ab omni argumento perditionis, &c., ‘ change must be 
distinguished from perdition;..but they are not distinguished if 
the flesh be so changed that it perishes: ..as that which 15 lost is 
not changed, so that which is changed is not lost, or perished, for it 
suffered change, not perdition ; for to perish is wholly not to be that 
which it was, but to be changed is only to be otherwise; moreover 
while it 15 otherwise, it can be the same thing, (or itself ;) for it hath 
his being which did not perish.’ Now how it is possible that these 
words should be reconciled with Tratisubstantiation, in which they 
affirm the bread to be changed, and yet totally to have perished, that 
is, that nothing of it remains, neither matter nor form, it concerns 
them to take care; for my part I am satisfied that it is impossible: 
and I choose to follow*the philosophy of Tertullian, by which he 
fairly confirms the article of the Resurrection, rather than the impos- 
sible speculations of these men, which render all notices of men to be 
mere deceptions, and al] articles of faith im many things uncertain, 
and nothing to be certain but that which is impossible. This con- 
sideration so moved Durandj, and their doctor fundatissimus Aigidius 
Romanus*, that they thought to change the word Transubstantiation, 
and instead of it that they were obliged to use the word of transfor- 
mation simply, affirming that other to be unintelligible. But I pro- 
ceed. By this doctrine Christ’s body is there where it was not be- 
fore; and yct not by change of place, for it descends not; nor by 
production, for it was produced before; not by natural mutation, 
for Christ himself is wholly immutable, and though the bread be 
mutable, it can never become Christ. ‘That which is now and was 
always, begins to be, and yet it cannot begin which was so, long be- 
fore. And by this doctrine is affirmed that which even themselves 
judge to be simply and absolutely impossible; for if after a thing 
hath his being, and during the first being, it shall have every day 
many new beginnings without multiplying the bemgs, then the same 
thing is under two times at the same time; it is but a day old and 
yet was six days ago, and six ages and sixtcen. ‘The body of Christ 
obtains to be what it was not before, and yet it is wholly the same 
without becoming what it was not. It obtains to be under the form 
of bread, and that which it is now and was not before, is neither per- 
fective of his being, nor destructive, nor alterative, nor augmentative, 
nor diminutive, nor conservative. It is as it were a production, as it 
were a creation, as a conscrvation, as an adduction: that is, it is as it 
were just nothing; for it is not a creation, not a generation, not an 
adduction, not a conservation. It is not a conversion productive ; 
for no new individual is produced. It is not a conversion conserva- 
tive ; that’s a child of Bellarmine’s: but it is perfect nonsense; for it 
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is (as he says) a conversion in which both the terms remain, in thé 
same place ; that is, in which there ate two things not converted, but 
not one that is: but it is a thing of which there never was any ex-. 
ample. But then if we ask what conversion it is; after a great many 
fancies and devices contradicting each other, at last it 1s found to be 
adductive, and yet that adductive does not change the place, but sig- 
nifies a substantial change; and yet adduction is no substantial 
change, but accidental ; and yet this change is not aceidental, but 
adductive and substantial. 


ΓΙ 
O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam ! 


Tt is a succession!, not a conversion, and transubstantiation ; for it 
15 corpus ex pane confectum, ‘a body.made of bread,’ and yet it was 
made before the bread was made: but it is mm@de of it as day of night, 
not tanquam ex materia, but tanquam ex termino, ‘not as of matter 
but as of a term from whence,’ say they, but that is a direct motion 
or succession, not a substantial change. For that I may use the 
words of Faventinus™, What is the formal term of this action of Tran- 
substantiation, or conversion? Not the body, of Christ; for that is 
the material term: the formal term is, that Christ’s body should be 
contained under the species of bread and wine: Hoc autem totum est 
accidentale et nihil addit in re nisi praesentiam realem sub speciebus, 
‘but all this is accidental, and nothing real but that He becomes pre- 
sent there.’ For since the body of Christ relates to the accidents 
only accidentally, it cangot in respect of them have any substantial 
manner of being, different from that which it had before it was eucha- 
ristical. And it is yo otherwise than if water on the ground were 
annihilated, or removed, or corrupted, and some secret way changed 
from therice, and in the place of it snow should descend from heaven, 
or honey, or manna, it were hard to call this conversion, or Transub- 
stantiation : just as if we should say that Augustus Ceesar was con- 
verted into his successor Tiberius, and Moses into Joshua, and Elias 
into Elisha, or the sentinel is substantially changed into him that re- 
heves him. 

38. Twelfthly. Lastly, if we consider the changes that are incident 
to the accidents of bread and wine, they would afford us another heap of 
incommodities ; for besides that accidents cannot subsist without their 
proper subjects, (and much less can they become the subjects of other 
accidents", for what they cannot be to themselves they cannot be to 
others, in matter of supply and subsistence, it being a contradiction 
to say msubsistent subsistencies,) besides this I say, if Christ’s body 
be not invested with these accidents, how do they represent it, or to 
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what purpose do they remain? If they be the investiture of Christ’s 
body, then the body is changed by the mutation of the accidents. 
But however, I would fain know whether an accident can be sour, or 
be burnt, as Hesychius® affirms they used in Jerusalem to do to the 
relics of the holy sacrament; or can accidents make a man drunk, as 
Aquinas supposes the sacramental wine did the Corinthians, of whom 
S. Paul says, “ one is hungry, and another is drunken?” I am sure if 
it can it is not the blood of Christ; for Mr. Bland’s argument in 
queen Mary’s time? concluded well in this instance, ‘That which is 
in the chalice can make a may drunk; but Christ’s blood cannot 
make a man drunk; therefore that which is in the chalice is not 
Christ’s blood.’ To avoid ‘this they nrust answer to the major, and 
say that it does not supponere universaliter, for every thing in the 
chalice does not make a man drunk, for in it there are accidents of 
bread, and the body besides, and they do inebriate, not this; that is 
to say, a 118} may be drunk with colour4 and quantity, and a smell, 
when there is nothing that smells'; for indeed if there were a sub- 
stance to be smelt, if might; but. that accidents can do it alone is 
not to be supposed; unless God should work a miracle to make a 
man drunk, which to say I think were blasphemy. But again, can 
an accidental form kill a man? But the young emperor of the hougg 
of Juuxemburgh was poisoned by a consccrated wafer, and pope Victor 
the third had like to have been, and the archbishop of York was poi- 
soned by the chalice, say Matthew Paris and Malmesbury. And if 
the body be accidentally moved at the motion of accidents, then by the 
same reason’ it may accidentally become mouldy, or sour, or poison- 
ous; which methinks to all christian ears should strike horror to 
hear it spoken. I will not heap up more instances of the same kind 
of absurdities and horrid consequences of this doctrine; or éonsider 
how a man or a mouse can live upon the consecrated wafers (as Ai- 
monius' tells that Lewis the fair did for forty days together live upon 
the sacrament, and a Jew or a Turk could live on it without a mira- 
cle, if he had enough of it) and yet cannot live upon accidents ; it 
‘being a certain rule in philosophy, Hx zisdem nautriuntur mirta ex 
guibus fiunt; and a man may as well be made of accidents, and be 
no substance, as well as be nourished by accidents without substance : 
neither will 1 enquire how it is possible that we should eat Christ’s 
body without touching it; or how we can be said to touch Christ’s 
body, when we only touch and taste the accidents of bread ; or lastly, 


° In Lev. c. viii, [Magn. bibl. vett. coloratum et sapidum, quantum et quale. 
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how we can touch the accidents of bread without the substance, so to 
do being impossible in nature, 
Tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res, 


said Lucretius", and from him Tertullian in his fifth chapter of his 
book De anima’. These and divers other particulars I will not insist 
upon, but instead of them I argue thus from their own grounds: if 
Christ be properly said to be touched and to be eaten, because the 
accidents are so, then by the same reason He may be properly made 
hot, or cold, or mouldy, or dry, or wet, or venomous, by the propor- 
tionable mutation, of accidents; if Christ be not properly taken and 
manducated, to what purpose is Hg properly there? so that on either 
hand there is a snare. But it is time to be weary of all this, and 
enquire after the doctrine of the church in this great question; for 
thither at last with some sceming confidence they do appeal. Thither 
therefore we will follow. 


Concernine this topic or head of argument I have 
§ 12. Transub- : : 
stantiation was some things to premise. 
not the doctrine 1, First, in this question it is not necessary that I 
he ve bring a catalogue of all the ancient writers, for al- 
though to prove the doctrine of Transubstantiation to 
be catholic it is necessary by Vincentius Lirmensis his rules, and by 
the nature of the thing, that they should all agree; yet to shew it 
not to have been the established, resolved doctrine of the primitive 
church, this ἀκρίβεια is not necessary. Because although no argu- 
ment can prove it catholic but a consent; yet if some, as learned, as 
holy, as orthodox do dissent, it is enough to prove it not to be catho- 
lic. As a proposition is not universal, if there be one, or three, or 
ten exceptions; but to make it universal it must be κατὰ παντὸς, it 
must take in all. 

2. Secondly, none of the fathers speak words exclusive of our 
way, because our way contains a spiritual sense, which to be true 
our adversaries deny not, but say it is not sufficient, but there ought 
to be more; but their words do often exclude the way of the church 
of Rome, and are not so capable of an answer for them. 

3. Thirdly, when the saying of a father is brought, out of which 
his sense is to be drawn by argument and discourse, by two_or three 
remote uneasy consequences; 1 do not think it fit to take notice of 
those words either for or against us, because then his meaning is as 
obscure as the article itself, and therefore he is not fit to be brought 
in interpretation of it. And the same also is the case when the 
words are brought by both sides, for then it is a shrewd sign the 
doctor is not well to be understood, or that he is not fit in those 
words to be an umpire; and of this cardinal Perron is a great ex- 
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ample, who spends a volume in folio to prove S. Austin to be of their 
side in this article, or rather not to be against them. 

4. Fourthly, all those testimonies of fathers which are as general, 
indefinite, and unexpounded as the words of scripture which are in 
question, must in this question pass for nothing ; and therefore when 
the fathers say that in the sacrament is ‘the body and blood of Christ,’ 
that there is ‘ the body of our Lord,’ that before consecration it is λιτὸς 
ἄρτος, ‘mere bread,’ but after consecration it 1s ‘verily the body of 
Christ,’ ‘truly Tis flesh,’ ‘truly His blood, these and the like say- 
ings are uo more than the words of Christ, ‘This is My body,’ and 
are only true in the same sense of which 1 have all this while been 
giving an account; that is, by a-change of condition, of sanctifica- 
tion, and usage. We belicve that after consecration and blessing it 
is really Christ’s body, which is verily and indecd taken of the faith- 
ful in the Lord’s supper; and upon this account, we shall find that 
many, very many of the authorities of the fathers commonly alleged 
by the Roman doctors in this question, will come to nothing. For 
we speak their sense and in their own words, the church of England 
expressing this mystery frequently in the sainc forms of words* ; and 
we are so certain that to eat Christ’s body spiritually is to eat Tim 
really, that there is no other way for Llim to be eaten really than by 
spiritual manducation. 

5. Fitthly, when the fathers in this question speak of the change 
of the symbols in the holy sacrament, they sometimes use the words 
of μεταβολὴ, μεταῤῥύθμισις, μετασκεύασμος, μεταστοιχείωσις, μετα- 
ποίησις, in the Greek church: conversion, mutation, transition, 
migration, transfiguration, and the like m the Latin; but they by 
these do understand accidental and sacramental conversions Y, not 
proper, natural and substantial. Concerning which although I might 
refer the reader to sce it highly veritied in David Blondel’s? familiar 
clucidations of the eucharistical controversy; yet a shorter course I 
can take to warrant it, without my trouble or his; and that is, by 
the confession of a Jesuit, and of no mean fame or learning amongst 
them. The words of Suarez®, whom I mean, are these; Jicet anti- 
gue pp. se. ‘although the ancient fathers have used divers names, . . 
yet all they are either general, as the names of conversion, mutation, 
transition; or else they are more accommodated to an accidental 
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change, as the name of transfiguration, and the like: only the name 
of transelementation, which Theophylact did use, seems to approach 
nearer to signify the propriety of this mystery, because it signifies a 
change even of the first elements; .. yet that word is harder, and 
not sufficiently accommodate ; for it may signify the resolution of 
one element into another, or the resofation of a mixt body into the 
elements.’ He might have added another sense of μεταστοιχείωσις 
or transelementation, for Theophylact® uses the same words to express 
the change of our bodies to the state of incorruption, and the change 
that is made in the faithful when they are united unto Christ. But 
Suarez proceeds, ‘ But Transubstantiation does most properly and 
appositely signify the passage and conversion of the whole substance 
into the whole substance.’ So that by this discourse we are quitted 
and made free from the pressure of all those authorities of the fathers 
which speak of the mutation, conversion, transition, or passage, or 
transelementation, transfiguration, and the like, of the bread into the 
body of Christ ; these do or may only signify an accidental change ; 
and come not home to their purpose of Transubstantiation ; and it is 
as if Suarez had said, ‘ The words which the fathers use in this ques- 
tion make not for us, and therefore we have made a new word for 
ourselves, and obtruded it upon all the world.” But against it I shall 
only object an observation of Bellarmine‘, that is not ill, “The liberty 
of new words is dangerous in the church, because out of new words 
by little and little new things arise, while it is lawful to com new 
words in divine affairs.” 

6. Sixthly; to which I add this, that if all the fathers had more 
unitedly affirmed the conversion of the bread into Christ’s body than 
they have done, and had not explicated their meaning as they have 
done indeed, yet this word would so little have helped the Roman 
cause that it would directly have overthrown it. For in their Tran- 
substantiation there is no conversion of one thing into another, but a 
local succession of Christ’s body into the place of bread. A change 
of the «i was not used to be called a substantial conversion. But 
they understood nothing of our present ἀκρίβεια; they were not 
used to such curious nothings, and intricate falsehoods, and artificial 
nonsense, with which the Roman doctors troubled the world in this 
question. But they spake wholly another thing, and either they did 
affirm a substantial change or they did not; if they did not, then it 
makes nothing for them, or against us. But if they did mean a 
proper substantial change, then, for so much as it comes to, it makes 
against us, but not for them; for they must mean a change of one 
substance into another, by conversion, or a change of substances, by 
substitution of one in the place of another. If they meant the latter, 
then it was no conversion of one into another; and then they ex- 
pressed not what they meant; for conversion, which was their word, 
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could signify nothing of that: but if they meant the change of sub- 
stance into substance -properly by conversion, then they have con- 
futed the present doctrine of Transubstantiation ; which though they 
call a substantial change, yet an accident is the ¢erminus mutationis, 
that is, it is by their explicatign of it wholly an accidental change, 
as I have before discoursed4; for nothing is produced but ubiquity or 
presentiality, that is, it is only made present where it was not before. 
And it is to be observed that there is a vast difference between con- 
version and Transubstantiation ; the first is not denied; meaning by 
it a change of use, of condition, of sanctification; as a table is 
changed into an altar; a house into a church; a man into a priest; 
Matthias into an apostle; the water of the river into the laver of 
regeneration; but this is not any thing of Transubstantiation. For 
in this new device, there are three strange affirmatives, of which the 
fathers never dreamt. 1) That the natural being of bread is wholly 
ceased, and is not at all, neither the matter nor the form. 2) That 
the accidents of bread and wine remain without a subject, their proper 
subject being annihilated, and they not subjected in the holy body. 
3) That the body of Christ is brought into the place of the bread, 
which is not changed into it, but is succecded by it. These are the 
constituent. propositions of Transubstantiation, without the proof of 
which all the affirmations of conversion signify nothing to their pur- 
pose, or against ours. 

7. Seventhly, when the fathers use the word nature in this ques- 
tion, sometimes saying ‘the nature is changed,’ sometimes that ‘the 
nature remains,’ it is evident that they either contradicted each other, 
or that the word ‘nature’ hath amongst them divers significations. 
Now in order to this, I suppose, if men will be determined by the 
reasonableness of the things themselves, and the usual manners of 
speech, and not by prejudices and prepossessions, it will be evident 
that when they speak of the change of nature, saying that bread 
changes his nature, 1t may be understood of an accidental change: 
for that the word nature is used for a change of accidents, is by the 
Roman doctors contended for when it is to serve their turns (parti- 
cularly in their answer to the words of pope Gelasius) and it is 
evident in the thing; for we say, a man of ‘a good nature,’ that is, of 
a loving disposition. It is natural to me to love or hate this or that; 
and it is against my nature, that is, my custom, or my affection. 
But then as it may signify accidents, and a natural change may yet 
be accidental, as when water is changed ito ice, wine into vinegar ; 
ee it is also certain that nature may mean substance: and if it can 

y the analogy of the place, or the circumstances of speech, or by 
any thing, be declared when it is that they mean a substance by 
using the word ‘nature;’ it must be certain that then substance is 
meant, when the word ‘nature’ is used distinctly from and in oppo- 
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sition to accidents; or when it is explicated by and in conjunction 
with substance; which observation is reducible to practice in the 
following testimonies of Theodoret, Gelasius and others; wmortal- 
tatem dedit, naturam non abstulit, says ὃ. Austin®. 

8. Highthly; so also whatsoever words are used by the ancicnt 
doctors seemingly affirmative of a substantial change, cannot serve 
their interest that now most desire it; because themselves being 
pressed with the words of natura and substantia against them, 
answer, that the fathers using these words, mean them not φυσικώς 
but θεολογικῶς, not naturally but theologically, that 1s as I suppose, 
not properly but sacramentally: by the same account when they 
speak of the change of the bread into the substance of Christ’s body, 
they may mean the change of substance, not naturally but sacra- 
mentally; so that this ought to imvalidate the greatest testimony 
which can be alleged by then; because themselves have taken from 
the words that sense which only must have done them advantage ; 
for if substantia and natura always mean ‘naturally,’ then their sen- 
tence is oftentimes positively condemned by the fathers: if this may 
mean ‘sacramentally,’ then they can never without a just. answer pre- 
tend from their words to prove a natural, substantial change. 

9. Ninthly; but that the words of the fathers in their most hyper- 
bolical expressions ought to be expounded sacramentally and mysti- 
cally, we have sufficient warrant from themselves, affirming frequently 
that the name of the thing signified is given to the sign. δ. Cyprian? 
affirms ut significantia et significata eisdem vocabulis censeantur, the 
same words represent the sign and the thing signified. ‘The same is 
affirmed by S. Austin in his epistle ad Bonifacium®. Now upon this 
declaration of themselves, and of scripture, whatsoever attributes 
either of them give to bread after consecration, we are by themselves 
warranted against the force of the words by a metaphorical sense ; 
for if they call the sign by the name of the thing signified, and the 
thing intended is called by the name of a figure, and the figure 
by the name of the thing, then no affirmative of the fathers can 
conclude against them that have reason to believe the sense of the 
words of institution to be figurative; for their answer is ready ; the 
fathers, and the scriptures too, call the figure by the name of the 
thing figurated; the bread by the name of flesh, or the body of 
Christ, which it figures and represents. 

10. Tenthly, the fathers in their alleged testimonies speak more 
than is allowed to be literally and properly true by either side, and 
therefore declare and force an understanding of their words different 
from the Roman pretension. Such are the words of 8. Chrysostom4, 
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“Thou seest Him, thou touchest Him, thou eatest Him, and thy 
tongue 15 made bloody by this admirable blood, thy teeth are fastened 
in His flesh, thy teeth are made red with His blood:” and the author 
of the book De cena Domini attributed to 5. Cyprian'!, Cruct hearemus, 
&§c., ‘we stick close to the crags, we suck His blood, and fasten our 
tongue between the very wounds of our Redeemer :’ and under this 
head may be reduced very many other testimonies; now how far 
these go beyond the just positive limit, it will be in the power of any 
inan to say, and to take into this account as many as he please, even 
all that go beyond his own sense and opinion, without all possibility 
of being confuted. 

11. Hleventhly, in vain will it be for any of the Roman doctors 
to allege the words of the fathers proving the conversion of bread 
into Christ’s body or flesh, and of the wine into His blood; since 
they say the same thing of us, that we also are ‘turned into Christ’s 
flesh, and body, and blood.’ So 8. Chrysostomd, ‘ He reduces us into 
the same mass or lump,’ xegue in fide solum sed reipsa, ‘and in very 
deed makes us to be His body.” So pope Leo, Jn mystica distribu- 
dione spiritalis alimonice hoe impartitur, hoc sumitur, ut accipientes 
cirtulen celestis οὐδὲ in carnem ipsius, qui caro nostra Sactus est, trans- 
eamus ; and in his twenty-fourth! sermon of the Passion, Non alia 
agitur™ participatio corporis..quam ut in id quod sumimus transe- 
anus, ‘there is no other participation of the body than that we 
should pass into that which we receive ; ..in the mystical distribution 
of the spiritual nourishment this is given and taken, that we receiving 
the virtuc of the heavenly food, may pass into His flesh who became 
our flesh.’ And Rabanus" makes the analogy fit to this question, 
Sieut in nos id convertitur cum id manducamus et bibimus, sie et nos 
m corpus Christi convertimur dum obedienter et pie vivimus, as that 
(Christ's body) is converted into us while we eat it and drink it, so 
are we converted into the body of Christ while we live obediently and 
piously.’ So Gregory Nyssen®, τὸ ἀθάνατον σῶμα ἐν τῷ ἀναλαβόντι 
αὐτὸ γινόμενον πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ φύσιν καὶ τὸ πᾶν μετεποίησεν, ‘the 
immortal body being in the receiver, changes him wholly into his own 
nature εὐ and 'Theophylact useth the same word, “ He that eateth Me, 
liveth by Me, whilst he is in a certain manner mingled with Me, and 
is transelementated (μεταποιεῖται) or changed into Me.” Now let 
men of all sides do reason, and let one expound the other, and it will 
be granted that as we are turned into Christ’s body, so is that into 
us, and so is the bread into that. 

12. Twelfthly ; whatsoever the fathers speak of this, they affirm 
the same also of the other sacrament, and of the sacramentals or 
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rituals of the church. It is a known similitude used by S. Cyril of 
Alexandria, “As the bread of the eucharist after the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost is no longer common bread, but it is the body of 
Christ ; so this holy unguent is no longer mere and common ointment, 
but it is χάρισμα Χριστοῦ, the grace of Christ ;” (χρίσμα Χριστοῦ it 
uses to be mistaken, the ‘ chrism’ for the ‘ grace’ or ‘ gift’ of Christ ;) 
and yet this is not spoken properly, as is apparent ; but it is in this 
as in the eucharist, so says the comparison. Thus δ. Chrysostom 
says that “the table or altar is as the manger in which Chmist was 
laid ;” that “the priest is ἃ seraphim, and his hands are the tongs 
taking the coal from the altar.” But that which 1 instance in 15 that 
1) They say that ‘they that hear the word of Christ eat the flesh of 
Christ ; of which I have already given account in sect. 11. num. 10, 
&c. As hearing is eating, as the word is His flesh, so 15 the bread 
after consecration in a spiritual sense. 2) That which comes most 
fully home to this is their affirmative concerning baptism, to the same 
purposes, and in many of the same expressions, which they use in this 
other sacrament. §. Ambrose? speaking of the baptismal waters 
affirms naturam mutari per benedictionem, ‘the nature of them 15 
changed by blessing ;’ and 8. Cyril of Alexandria? saith, ‘ By the 
operation of the Holy Spirit the waters are reformed to a divine 
nature, by which the baptized cleanse their body.’ For in these the 
ground of all their great expressions is that which 8. Ambrose ex- 
pressed in these words, Now agnosco usum nature, nullus est hie 
nature ordo, ubi est excellentia gratia, ‘where grace is the chief in- 
gredient, there the use and the order of nature is not at all con- 
sidered.’ But this whole mystery 1s most clear in S. Austm’, aflirm- 
ing ‘that we are made partakers of the body and blood of Christ, 
when in baptism we are made members of Christ; and are not 
estranged from the fellowship of that bread and chalice, although we 
die before we eat that bread, and drink that cup. Zingimur in 
passionem Domini, ‘we are baptized into the passion of our Lord,’ 
says Tertullian®; “into the death of Christ,” saith S. Paul, for by: 
both sacraments we “ shew the Lord’s death.” 

18. Thirteenthly; upon the account of these premises we may be 
secured against all the objections, or the greatest part of those testi- 
monies from antiquity, which are pretended for Transubstantiation ; 
for either they speak that which we acknowledge, as that ‘it is 
Christ’s body,’ that ‘it is not common bread,’ that ‘it is a divine 
thing,’ that ‘we eat Christ’s flesh,’ that ‘we drink His blood,’ and 
the like; all which we acknowledge and explicate as we do the 
words of institution; or else they speak more than both sides allow 
to be literally true; or speak as great things of other mysteries which 
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must not, cannot be expounded literally; that is, they speak more, 
or less, or diverse from them, or the same with us: and I think there 
is hardly one testimony in Bellarmine, in Cocceius, and Perron, that 
is pertinent to this question, but may be made invalid by one or more 
of the former considerations. But of those, if there be any, of which 
there may be a material doubt, beyond the cure of these observations, 
I shall give particular account in the sequel. 

14. But then for the testimonies which I shall allege against the 
Roman doctrine in this article, they will not be so easily avoided ; 
first, because many of them arc not only affirmative in the spiritual 
sense, but exclusive of the natural and proper; secondly, because it 
is casy to suppose they may speak hyperboles, but never that which ¢ 
would undervalue the blessed sacrament: for an hyperbole is usual, 
not a pelwors or the lessening a mystery; that may be true, this 
never; that may be capable of fair interpretations, this can admit of 
none; that may breed reverence, this contempt. ‘To which I add 
this, that the heathens slandering the Christians to be worshippers of 
Ceres or Liber, because of the holy bread and chalice (as appears in 
S. Austin’s twenticth book and thirteenth chapter against Faustus the 
Manichce") had reason to advance the reputation of sacramental 
signs to be above common bread and wine, not only so to explicate 
the truth of the mystery, but to stop the mouth of their calumny ; 
and therefore for higher expressions there might be cause, but not 
stich cause for any lower than the severest truth. And yet let me ob- 
serve this by the way; S. Austin answered only thus, ‘we are far 
from doing so,’ guamris panis et calicis sacramentum nostro ritu am- 
plectamur, ὃ. Austin might have further removed the calumny if he 
had been of the Roman persuasion; who adore not the bread, nor eat 
it at all in their synaxes until it be no bread, but changed into the 
body of our Lord; but he knew nothing of that: neither was there 
ever any scandal of Christians upon any mistake that could be a pro- 
bable excuse for them to lessen their expressions in the matter eucha- 
ristical. Indeed Mr. Brerely hath got an ignorant fancy by the end, 
which 1 ain now to note and wipe off. He says that the primitive 
Christians were scandalized by the heathen to be eaters of the Hesh of a 
child, which in all reason must be occasioned by their doctrine of the 
manducation of Christ’s flesh in the sacrament; and if this be true, 
then we may suspect that they to wipe off this scandal might remove 
their doctrine as far from the objection as they could, and therefore 
might use some lessening expressions. 1Ὸ this I answer, that the 
occasions of the report were the sects of the Gnostics, and the Pepu- 
zians. ‘The Gnostics, as Kpiphanius* reports, bruised a new-born 
infant in a mortar, and all of them did communicate by eating por- 
tions of it; and the Montanists having sprinkled a little child with 
meal, let him blood, and of that made their encharistical bread ; and 
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these stories the Jews published, to disrepute, if they could, the whole 
religion; but nothing of this related to the doctrine of the christian 
eucharist, though the bell always must tinkle as they are pleased to 
think. But this turned to advantage of the truth, and to the clearing 
of this article. For when the scandal got foot and run abroad, the 
heathens spared not to call the Christians cannibals, and to 1mpute to 
them anthropophagy, or the devouring human flesh, and that they made 
Thyestes’ feast, who by the procurement of Atreus eat his own children. 
Against this the christian apologists betook themselves to a defence. 
Justin Martyr says the false devils had set on work some vile persons 
to kill some one or other, to give colour to the report. Athenagoras* 
in a high defiance of the infamy, asks, “ Do you think we are mur- 
derers? for there is no way to eat man’s flesh, unless we first kill 
him.” Octavius in Minutius Felix® confutes it upon-this account, 
‘We do not receive the blood of beasts into our food or beverage ; 
therefore we are infinitely distant from drinking man’s blood.” And 
this same Tertullian in his Apologetic” presses further, affirming that 
to discover Christians they use to ofler them a black pudding, or 
something in which blood remained, and they chose rather to die 
than to doit. And of this we may sce mstances in the story of 
Sanctus® and Blandina in the ecclesiastical histories: concerning 
which it is remarkable what Gicumenius in his Catena upon the 
third chapter of the first epistle of ὅδ. Peter* reports out of Lreneus ; 
the Greeks having taken some servants of Christians, pressing to 
learn something secret of the Christians, and they having nothing in 
their notice to please the inquisitors, except that they had heard of 
their masters that the divme communion is the blood and body of 
Christ, they supposing it true according to their rude natural appre- 
hensions, tortured Sanctus and Blandina to confess it; but Blandina 
answered them thus, “ How can they suffer any such thing in the 
exercise of their religion, who do not nourish themselves with flesh 
that is permitted ?” All this trouble came upon the act of the fore- 
mentioned heretics; the report was only concerning the blood of an 
infant, not of a man, as it must have been if it had been occasioned 
by the sacrament; but the sacrament was not so much as thought of 
in this scrutiny, till the examination of the servants gave the hint in 
the torture of Blandina. Cardinal Perron® perceiving much detri- 
ment likely to come to their doctrine by these apologies of the primi- 
tive Christians upon the eleventh anathematism of S. Cyril, says, that 
they deny ‘ anthropophagy,’ but did not deny ‘ Theanthropophagy,’ say- 
ing, that they did not eat the flesh nor drink the blood of a mere man, 
but of Christ who was God and man; which is so strange a device, 
as 1 wonder it could drop from the pen of so great a wit. For this 
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would have been a worse and more intolerable scandal, to affirm that 
Christians eat their God and sucked His blood, and were devourers 
not only of a man but of an immortal God. But however, let his 
fancy be confronted with the extracts of the several apologies which 
I have now cited, and it will appear that nothing of the cardinal’s 
fancy can come near their sense or words; for all the business was 
upon the blood of a child which the Gnostics had killed, or the 
Montanists tormented ; and the matter of the sacrament was not in 
the whole rumour so much as thought upon. 

15. Lastly, unless there be no one objection of ours that means 
as it says, but all are shadows, and nothing is awake but Bellarmine 
in all his dreams, or Perron in all his laborious excuses; if we be 
allowed to be in our wits, and to understand Latin, or Greek, or 
common sense; unless the fathers must all be understood according 
{o their new nonsense answers, which the primitive doctors were so 
far from understanding or thinking of, that besides that it is next to 
impudence to suppose they could mean them, their own doctors in a 
few ages last past did not know them, but opposed, and spake some 
things contrary, and many things diverse from them: I say unless we 
have neither sense nor reason nor souls hike other men, it is certain 
that not one nor two, but very many of the fathers, taught our doc- 
trine most expressly in this article, and against theirs. And after all, 
whether the testimonies of the doctors be ancient or modern, it is ad- 
vantage to us, and inconvenient for them: for if it be ancient, it shews 
their doctrine not to be from the beginning ; if it be modern, it does 
it more, for it declares plainly the doctrine to be but of yesterday : 
now 1 am very certain I can make it appear not to have been the 
doctrine of the church, not of any church whose records we have, for 
above a thousand years together. 

16. But now in my entry upon the testimonies of fathers, I shall 
make ny way the more plain and credible if 1 premise the testimonies 
of some of the Roman doctors in this business. And the first [ shall 
name is Bellarmine himself‘, who was the most wary of giving ad- 
vantage against himself; but yet he says, Non esse morandum, δ. 
‘it 1s not to be wondered at, if S. Austin, Theodoret, and otners of 
the ancients, spake some things which in shew seem to favour the 
heretics, when even from Jodocus some things did fall which by the 
adversaries were drawn to their cause. Now though he lessens the 
matter by guedam, and videantur, and in speciem, ‘seemingly’ and 
‘in shew’ and ‘some things,’ yet it was as much as we could expect 
from him; with whom riszdiditer, if it be on our side, must mean 7- 
visibiliter, and statuimus must be abrogamus. But I rest not here ; 
Alphonsus ἃ Castro® says more: De transubstantiatione panis im 
corpus Christi rara est in antiquis scriptoribus mentio, ‘the ancient 
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writers seldom mention the change of the substance of bread into the 
body of Christ.’ And yet these men would make us believe that all 
the world’s their own. But Scotus does directly deny the doctrine 
of conversion or Transubstantiation to be ancient, so says Henriquez*. 
Ante concilium Lateranense transubstantiatio non fut dogma fider, 
so said Scotus himself, as Bellarmine! cites him: and some of the 
fathers of the society* in Ingland in their prison affirmed, rem tran- 
substantiationis patres ne attigisse quidem, ‘that the fathers did not 
so much as touch the mattcr of Transubstantiation :’ and it was 
likely so, because Peter Lombard!, whose design it was to collect 
the sentences of the fathers into heads of articles, found m them so 
nothing to the purpose of Transubstantiation, that he professed he 
was not able to define whether the conversion of the cucharistical 
bread were formal or substantial, or of another kind. To some it 
seems to be substantial, saying, the substance is changed into the 
substance.” Quibusdam, and videtur ; ‘it seems,’ and that not to all 
neither but ‘to some;’ for his part he knows not whether they are 
right or wrong, therefore in his days the doctrine was not catholic. 
And methinks it was an odd saying of Vasquez™, and much to this 
purpose, that as soon as ever the later schoolmen heard the name 
of 'Transubstantiation, such a controversy did arise concerning the 
nature of it (he says not, of the meaning of the word, but the nature 
of the thing) that by how much the more they did endeavour to ex- 
tricate themselves, by so much the more they were entangled in dif- 
ficulties. It seems it was news to them to hear talk of it, and they 
were as much strangers to the nature of it, as to the name; it begat 
quarrels, and became a riddle which they could not resolve: but like 
Achelous his horn, sent forth a river of more difficulty to be waded 
through then the horn was to be broken. And amongst these school- 
men Durandus maintained an heretical opinion (says Bellarmine") 
saying that the ‘form of bread’ was changed into Christ’s body, but 
that the ‘ matter of bread’ remained still ; by which also it is apparent 
that then this doctrine was but in the forge; it was once stamped 
upon at the Lateran council, but the form was rude, and it was fain 
to be cast again, and polished at Trent; the Jesuit order being the 
chief masters of the mint. But now I proceed to the trial of this 
topic. 

ἐδ . I shall not need to arrest the reader with consideration of 
the pretension made by the Roman doctors, out of the ‘ Passions’ of 
the apostles, which all men condemn for spurious and apocryphal ; 
particularly the passion of S, Andrew° said to be written by the 
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priests and deacons of Achaia. For it is sufficient that they are so 
esteemcd by Baronius?, censured for such by Gelasius4, by Philas- 
trius", and Innocentius*; they were corrupted also by the Manichees 
by additions, and detractions; and yet if they were genuine and 
uncorrupted, they say nothing but what we profess, “ Although the 
holy Lamb truly sacrificed, and His ficsh eaten by the people, doth 
nevertheless persevere whole and alive ;” for no man that I know of, 
pretends that Christ is so eaten in the sacrament that He dies for it ; 
for His flesh is eaten spiritually and by faith, and that is the most 
truc manducation of Christ’s body, the: flesh of the holy Lamb: and 
this manducation ‘breaks not a bone of Him;’ but then how 116 
can be torn by the teeth of the communicants and yet ‘remain whole,’ 
is a harder matter to tell; and therefore these words are very far from 
their sense; they are nearer to an objection. But I shall not be 
troubled with this any more; save that I shall observe that one 
White! of the Roman persuasion quoting part of these words which 
Bellarmine, and from him the underwriters object, Eyo omnipotenti 
Deo omni die immaculatum agnum sacrifico, of these words in par- 
ticular aftirms that without all controversy they are apocryphal. 

18. Next to him is δ. Ignatius, who is cited to have said something 
of this question in his epistle ad Smyrnenses* ; speaking of certain 
heretics, ‘They do not admit of eucharists and oblations, because they 
do not. confess the eucharist to be the flesh of our Saviour, which flesh 
suflered for us.” They that do not confess it, let them be anathema ; 
for sure it is, as sure as Christ is true: but guomodo is the question, 
and of this δ. Ignatius says nothing. But the understanding of these 
words perfectly, depends upon the story of that time. Concerning 
which we learn out of Tertullian and Irenzeus, that the Marcosians, 
the Valentinians and Marcionites, who denied the incarnation of the 
Son of God, did nevertheless use the eucharistical symbols; though, 
1 say, they denied Christ to have a body. Now because this usage 
of theirs did confute their grand heresy (for to what purpose should 
they celebrate the sacrament of Christ’s body, if He had none?) 
therefore it is that S. Ignatius might say, they did not admit the 
eucharist, because they did not confess it to be the flesh of Christ ; 
for though in practice they did admit it, yet in theory they denied it, 
because it could be nothing, as they handled the matter. For how 
could it be Christ’s flesh sacramentally, if He had no fiesh really? 
And therefore they did not admit the eucharist as the church did, 
for im no sense would they grant it to be the flesh of Christ ; not the 
figure, not the sacrament of it, lest admitting the figure they should 
also confess the substance. But besides, if these words had been 
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against us, it had signified nothing, because these words are not in 
δ. Ignatius; they are in no Greek copy of him, but they are reported 
by Theodoret. But in these there is nothing else material than what 
1 have accounted ; for I only took them in by the by, because they 
are great names, and are objected sometimes. 

But I shall descend to more material testimonies, and consider 
those objections that are incident to the mention of the several 
fathers; supposing that the others are invalid upon the account of 
the premises; or if they were not, yet they can but pass for single 
opinions, against which themselves, and others, are opposed at other 
times. 

19. Tertullian’ is affirmative in that sense of the article which we 
teach. Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis suis, Christus corpus 
illum suum fecit, Hoc est corpus meum, dicendo, id est, figura corporis 
mei. He proves against the Marcionites that Christ had a true real 
body in His incarnation, by this argument, ‘ because in the sacrament 
He gave bread as the figure of Lis body, saying, This is My body, 
that is, the figure of My body. Fisher in lis answer to the ninth* 
question propounded, by K. James, and he from card. Perron, say it 
is an ὑπέρβατον, and answers to this place, that Figura corporis mei 
refers, after Tertullian’s odd manner of speaking, to Hoc, not to 
corpus mewm, which are the words immediately preceding, and so 
most proper for the relation; and that the sense is, ‘This figure of 
My body is My body :’ that is, this which was a figure in the Old 
testament, is now a substance. ‘To this I reply, 1) It must mean, 
‘this which is present is My body,’ not, this figure of My body which 
was in the Old testament, but this which we mean in the words of 
consecration ; and then it is no hyperbaton, which is to be supplied 
with guod erat, ‘this which was ;’ for the nature of a hyperbaton is, 
to make all night by a mere transposition of the words; as Christus 
mortuus est, 1. 6. unctus; place unclus before morfnus, and the sen- 
tence is perfect ; but it is not so here: without the addition of two 
words it cannot be; and if two words may be added, we may make 
what sense we please. But 2) suppose that figura corporis does refer 
to Hoc, yet it is to be remembered that 1406 in that place is one of the 
words of the institution or consecration, and then it can have no sense 
to evacuate the pressure of His words. 3) Suppose this reference of 
the words to be intended, then the sense will be, “1115 figure of My 
body is My body,’ the consequent of which is that which we contend 
for, that the same which is called His body, is the figure of His body: 
the one is the subject, the other the predicate: and then it affirms all 
that is pleaded for: as if we say, Hac effigies est homo, we mean it is 
the effigies of a man; and so in this; ‘ This figure of My body is My 
body,’ by the rule of denominatives signifies ‘This is the figure of My 
body.’ 4) In the preceding words Tertullian says, the pascha was the 
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type of His passion; this pascha He desired to eat; this pascha was 
not the lamb, (for He was betrayed the night before it was to be 
eaten ;) professus se concupiscentia concupisse edere pascha ut suum 
(tndignum enim ut quid alienum concumsceret Deus); He would eat 
the passover of His own; jfiguram sanguinis sui salutaris implere con- 
cupiscebat, ‘He desired to fulfil the figure,’ that is, to produce the 
last of all the figures, ‘ of*His healing blood :’ now this was by eating 
the paschal lamb, that is, Himsclf; for the other was not to be eaten 
that night. Now then, if the eating, or delivering Himself to be 
eaten that night, was zmplere figuram sanguinis sui, He then did ful- 
fil the figure of His blood, therefore figura corporis mei in the follow- 
ing words must relate to what He did that night; that therefore was 
the figure, but the more excellent, because the nearest to the sub- 
stance, which was given really the next day: this therefore, as ὅδ, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen affirms, was the most excellent figure, the paschal 
lamb itself being figura figure, ‘the figure of a figure,’ as I have 
quoted him in the sequel’. And it is not disagreeing from the ex- 
pression of scripture, saying, that the law had σκίαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αὐτὴν 
Thy εἰκόνα τῶν πραγμάτων, ‘a shadow, but not the very image ;’ that 
was in the ceremonies of the law, this in the sacraments of the gospel: 
Christ himself was the τὸ πρᾶγμα, the ‘ thing itself ;’ but the image 
was more than the shadow, though less than the substance; ἀντίτυ- 
mov was the word by which the fathers expressed this nearer configu- 
ration. 5) Whereas it is added, it had not been a figure "δὲ vert- 
tatis esset corpus, to my sense clears the question; for therefore 
Christ’s body which He was clothed withal was a true body, else 
this could not be a figure of it; but therefore this which was also a 
figure, could not be the true body of which it was a figure. 6) That 
which Fisher adds, that Tertullian’s drift was to shew that whereas 
in the Old testament bread was the figure of the body of Christ (as 
appears by the words of the prophet®, Aitéamus lignum in panem e7jts, 
1. 6. crucem in corpus ejus) Christ in the New testament made this 
figure really to be His body; this I conceive to make very much 
against Tertullian’s design. For he proves that therefore Christ 
might well call bread His body; that was no new thing, for 10 was 
so also in the old figure, and therefore may be so now; but that this 
was no more than a figure, he adds, “ If therefore He made bread to 
be His body, because He wanted a true body, then bread was. delivered 
for us, and it would advance the vanity of Marcion, that bread was 
crucified.” No, this could not be; but therefore he must mean, that 
as of old in the prophet and in the passover, so now in the last supper, 
He gave the same figure, and therefore that which was figured was 
real, viz., His crucified body. Now suppose we should frame this 
argument out of Tertullian’s medium, and suppose it to be made by 
Marcion : ‘The body of Christ was delivered for the sins of the world, 
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&c., you catholics say that bread is the body of Christ; therefore you 
say that bread was delivered for the sins of the whole world, and that 
bread was crucified for you, and that bread is the Son of God;’ 
what answer could be made to this out of Tertullian, but by expound- 
ing the minor proposition figuratively, ‘we catholics say that the 
eucharistical bread is the body of Christ in a figurative sense, it 1s 
completio or consummatio figurarum, the last and most excellent of 
all figures.’ But if he should have said, according to the Roman 
fancy, that it is the natural body of Christ, it would have made rare 
triumphs in the schools of Marcion. But that there may be no doubt 
in this particular, hear himself summing up his own discourses in this 
question», Proinde panis et calicis sacramento jam in evangclio pro- 
bavimus corporis et sanguinis Dominicr veritatem adversus phantasma 
Marcionis, ‘against the phantasm of Marcion we have proved the 
verity of Christ’s body and blood by the sacrament of bread and 
wine.’ 7) This very answer I find to be Tertullian’s own explication 
of this affair: for speaking of the same figurative speech of the pro- 
phet Jeremy, and why bread should be called His body, he gives this 
account’, Hoe lignum et Hieremias tibi insinuat, dicturis pradicans 
Judais, Venite, mittamus lignum in panem ejus, uligue in corpus ; sic 
enim Deus in evangelio quoque vestro revelavil, panem corpus suum 
appellans, ut et hine gam eum intelligas corporis sui figuram pani de- 
disse, cujus retro corpus ia panem prophetes figuravit, ipso Domino hoc 
sacramentum postea interpretaturo, ‘for so God revealed in your 
gospel, calling bread His body, that hence thou mayest understand 
that He gave to bread the figure of His body, whose body anciently 
the prophet figured by bread, afterwards the Lord himself expounding 
the sacrament.’ Nothing needs to be plainer. By the way let ine 
observe this, that the words cited by Tertullian out of Jeremy are ex- 
pounded, and recited too, but by allusion; for there are no such 
words in the Hebrew text, which is thus to be rendered, Corrumpa- 
mus veneno cibum ejus, and so, cannot be referred to the sacrament, 
unless you will suppose that he foresignified the poisoning the em- 
peo by a consecrated wafer. But as to the figure, this is often said 

y him; for in the first book against Marcion4 he hath these words 
again, Nec reprobavit panem quo ipsum corpus suum representat, etiam 
in sacramentis propriis egens mendicitatibus Creatoris, ‘We refused 
not bread by which He represents [lis own body, wanting or using 
in the sacraments the meanest things in the Creator.’ For it is 
not to be imagined that Tertulhan should attempt to persuade Mar- 
cion that the bread was really and properly Christ’s body, but that 
He. really delivered His hody on the cross; that both in the Old tes- 
tament and here, Himself gave a figure of it in bread and wine, for 
that was it which the Marcionitcs denied; saying, on the cross no 
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real humanity did suffer; and he confutes them by saying these are 
figures, and therefore denote a truth. 8) However these men are 
resolved that this new answer shall please them and serve their turn, 
yet some of their fellows, great clerks as themselves, did shrink under 
the pressure of it, as not being able to be pleased with so laboured 
and improbable an answer. For Iarding against Jewel® hath these 
words speaking of this place, “ which interpretation is not according 
to the true sense of Christ’s words, although his meaning swerve not 
from the truth.” And B. Rhenanus the author of the Admonition to 
the reader De quibusdam Tertullians dogmatis', seems to confess this 
to be Tertullian’s error, Error putantium corpus Christe in. eucharistia 
tantum esse sub figura, gam olim condemnatus, ‘the error of them that 
think the body of Christ is in the eucharist only in a figure, is now 
long since condemned.’ But Garetius’, Bellarmine®, Justinian’, 
Joton), Fevardentius*, Valentia', and Vasquez™, in the recitation of 
this passage of Tertullian very fairly leave out the words that pinch 
them, and which clears the article; and bring the former words for 
themselves, without the mterpretation of 2d est, figura corporis met. 
I may therefore without scruple reckon Tertullian on our side, 
against whose plain words no real exception can lie, himself ex- 
pounding his own meaning in the pursuance of the figurative sense 
of this mystery. 

20. Concerning Origen 1 have already given an account in the 
ninth paragraph, and other places casually, and made it appear that 
he is a direct opposite to the doctrine of Transubstantiation. And 
the same also of Justin Martyr, paragraph the fifth, number 9. Where 
also 1 have enumerated divers others who speak upon parts of this 
question, on which the whole depends; whither I refer the reader. 
Only concerning Justin Martyr, I shall recite these words of his 
against Tryphon", Eigura fuit panis eucharistie quem in recorda- 
tionem passionis ..fucere precept, ‘the bread of the cucharist was a 
figure which Christ the Lord commanded to do in remembrance of 
[is passion,’ 

21. Clemens Alexandrinus® saith, διττὸν δὲ τὸ αἷμα Κυρίου, x.7.A. 
‘the blood of Christ is twofold; the one is carnal, by which we are 
redeemed from death; the other spiritual, viz., by which we are 
anointed: and this is to drink the blood of Jesus, to be partakers of 
the incorruption of our Lord. But the power of the word is the 
Spirit, as blood is of the flesh: therefore im a moderated proportion 
and convenience’, wine is mingled with water, as the Spirit with a 
man: and he receives in the feast (viz. euchanistical) tempered wine 
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unto faith’; but the Spirit leadeth to incorruption: but the mixture 
of both, viz., of drink and the word, is called the eucharist, which is 
Ἰὴν and is a good gift [or grace] of which they who are partakers 

y faith are sanctified in body and soul.’ Here plainly he calls that 
which is in the eucharist ‘spiritual blood;’ and without repeating, 
the whole discourse is easy and clear, And that you may be certain 
of S. Clement his meaning, he disputes in the same chapter against 
the Encratites, who thought it not lawful to drink wine, εὖ yap ἴστε, 
μετέλαβεν οἰνοῦ καὶ αὐτὸς, κιτιλ., ‘for be ye sure He also did drink 
wine, for He also was a man, and He blessed wine when He said, 
‘Take, drink,’ τοῦτό μου ἐστὶ τὸ αἷμα, αἷμα τῆς ἀμπέλου, ‘This is My 
blood, the blood of the vine,’ for that word, ‘that was shed for many 
for the remission of sins,’ it signifies allegorically a holy stream of 
gladness"; .. ὅτι δὲ οἶνος ἦν τὸ εὐλογηθὲν, ‘ but that the thing which 
had been blessed was wine, He shewed again, saying to His disciples, 
I will not drink of the fruit of this vine till I drink it new with you 11) 
My father’s kingdom.’ Now S. Clement proving by Christ’s sump- 
tion of the eucharist that He did drink wine, must mean the sacra- 
mental symbol to be truly wine, and Christ’s blood allegorically, that 
‘holy stream of gladness,’ or else he had not concluded by that argu- 
ment against the Encratites. Upon which account these words are 
much to be valued, because by our doctrine in this article he only 
could confute the Encratites; as by the same doctrine explicated as 
we explicate it, Tertullian confuted the Marcionites, and Theodoret 
and Gelasius confuted the Nestorians and Eutychians; if the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation had been true, these four heresies had by 
then, as to their particular arguments relating to this matter, been 
unconfuted. 

22. S. Cyprian® in his tractate De unctione, which Canisius, 
Harding, Bellarmine, and Lindan cite, hath these words, Dedit itague 
Dominus noster, &c., ‘therefore our Lord in His table in which He 
did partake His last banquet with His disciples, with His own hands 
gave bread and wine, but on the cross He gave to the soldiers His 
body to be wounded, that in the apostles the sincere truth, and the 
true sincerity being more secretly imprinted, He might expound to 
the gentiles how wine and bread should be His flesh and blood, and 
by what reasons causes might agree with effects, and diverse names 
and kinds (viz. bread and wine) might be reduced to one essence, and 
the signifying and the signified, might be reckoned by the same 
words ;’ and in his third epistlet he hath these words, Vinum quo 
Christi sanguis ostenditur, ‘wine by which Christ’s blood is shewn or 
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declared.’ Here I might cry out, as Bellarmine upon a much slighter 
ground, Quid clarius dici potuit? But I forbear; being content to 
enjoy the real bencfits of these words without a triumph. But I will 
use it thus far, that it shall outweigh the words cited out of the tract 
De cena Domini by Bellarmine, by the Rhemists, by the Roman 
catechism, by Perron, and by Gregory de Valentia. The words are 
these *, Panis iste quem Dominus discipilis porrigebat, non effigie sed 
natura mutatus, omnipotentia verbi factus est caro, et sicut im persona 
Christi, &c., ‘the bread which the Lord gave to His disciples is 
changed, not in shape, but in nature, being made flesh by the omni- 
potency of the word; and as in the person of Christ the humanity 
was seen and the divinity lay hid, so in the visible sacrament the 
divine essence after an ineffable manner pours itself forth, that 
devotion about the sacraments might be religion, and that a more 
sincere entrance may be opened to the truth whereof the body and 
the blood are sacraments, even unto the participation of the Spint, not 
unto the consubstantiality of Christ.’ This testimony, as Bellarmine 
says, admits of no answer. But by his favour it admits of many: 1) 
Bellarmine cites but half of those words, and leaves out that which gives 
him answer. 2) The words affirm that that body and blood are but a 
sacrament of a reality and truth; but if it were really and naturally 
Christ’s body, then it were itself veritas et cornus, and not only 
asacrament. 8) ‘he truth of which these are sacramental, is the 
participation of the Spirit; that is, a spiritual communication. 4) This 
does not arrive ad consubstantialitatem Christi, ‘to a participation or 
communion of the substance of Christ,’ which it must needs do if 
bread were so changed in nature as that it were substantially the 
body of Christ. 5) These sermons of S. Cyprian’s title and name 
are under the name also of Arnoldus abbot of Bonavilla in the time 
of 8. Bernard, as appears in a MS. im the library of All Souls’ college, 
of which I had the honour sometime to be a fellow. However, it is 
confessed on all sides that this tractate, is not 8. Cyprian’s, and who 
is the father of it if Arnoldus be not, cannot be known; neither his 
age nor reputation. His style sounds like the eloquence of the 
monastery, beg direct friar’s Latin, as appears by his honorificare, 
amaricare, injuriare, demembrare, sequestrare, attitulare, spiritalitas, 
te supplico, and some false Latin besides, and therefore he ought to 
pass for nothing ; which I confess I am sorry for, as to this question, 
because to my sense he gives us great advantage init. But I am 
content to lose what our cause needs not. I am certain they can 
get nothing by him. For if the ΕΣ ΠΟΤΕ were not incompetent, the 
words were impertinent to their purpose, but very much against them : 
only let me add out of the same sermon these words 4, Panis iste com- 
munis in carnem et sanguinem mutatus procurat vitam et tmcrementum 
corporibus, ideoque ex consueto rerum effectu fidei nostra” adjuta in- 
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Firmitas, sensilili argumento edocta est visibilibus sacramentis imesse 
vite aterne effectum, et non tam corporali quam spiritali transitione 
Christo nos uniri, ‘that common bread being changed into flesh 
and blood procures life and increment to our bodies; therefore our 
infirmity being helped with the usual effect of faith is taught by a 
sensible argument that the effect of eternal life is in visible sacra- 
ments, and that we are united to Christ not so much by a corporal 
as by a spiritual change.’ If both these discourses be put together, 
let the authority of the writer be what it will, the greater the better. 

23. In the dialogues against the Marcionites collected out of Max- 
imus¥ in the time of Commodus or Severus, or thereabouts, Origen 
is brought in speaking thus, Ei δ᾽ ὡς οὗτοί φασιν ἄσαρκος καὶ dvat- 
μος ἦν, ποίας σαρκὸς ἢ τίνος σώματος ἢ ποιοῦ αἵματος εἰκόνας διδοὺς 
ἄρτον τε καὶ ποτήριον ἐνετέλλετο τοῖς μαθηταῖς διὰ τούτων τὴν ἀνάμ.- 
νησιν αὑτοῦ ποιεῖσθαι, ‘if, as the Marcionites say, Christ had neither 
flesh nor blood, of what flesh or of what blood did He giving bread 
and the chalice as images, command His disciples that by these a re- 
membrance of Him should be made?” 

24. ΤῸ the same purpose are the words of Kuscbius*, Ta σύμβολα 
τῆς ἐνθέου οἰκονομίας τοῖς αὑτοῦ παρεδίδου μαθηταῖς, τὴν εἰκόνα τοῦ 
ἰδίου σώματος ποιεῖσθαι παρακελευόμενος, ‘He gave to His disciples 
the symbols of divine economy, commanding the image or type of 
His own body to be made ;’ and again’, Τούτου δῆτα τοῦ θύματος τὴν 
μνήμην ἐπὶ τραπέζης ἐκτελεῖν διὰ συμβόλων τοῦ τε σώματος αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ σωτηρίου αἵματος κατὰ θεσμοὺς τῆς καινῆς διαθήκης παρει- 
ληφότες, ‘they received a command according to the constitution of 
the New testament to make a memory of this sacrifice upon the table 
by the symbols of His body and healthful blood.’ 

25. δ. Ephrem the Syrian, patriarch of Antioch’, is dogmatical and 
decretory in this question, Τὸ παρὰ τῶν πιστῶν λαμβανόμενον σῶμα 
Χριστοῦ καὶ τῆς αἰσθητῆς οὐσίας οὐκ ἐξίσταται καὶ τῆς νοητῆς ἀδιαίρε- 
τον μένει χάριτος, ‘the body of Christ received by the faithful departs 
not from his sensible substance, and is undivided from a spiritual 
grace. He adds the similitude and parity of baptism to this mystery; 
‘for even baptism being wholly made spiritual, and being that which 
is the same and proper of the sensible substance, I mean of water, 
saves, and that which is born doth not perish*.’ I will not descant 
upon these or any other words of the fathers I allege, for if of their 
own natural intent they do not teach our doctrine, | am content they 
should pass for nothing. 

26. S. Epiphanius® affirming man to be like God, πάντες τὸ κατ᾽ 
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εἰκόνα, ἀλλὰ οὐ κατὰ φύσιν, ‘in some image or similitude, not accord- 
ing to nature,’ illustrates it by the similitude of the blessed sacrament; 
‘we see that our Saviour took into His hands, as the evangelist hath 
it; that He arose from supper, and took those things, and when He 
had given thanks He said, This is Mine, and this: we see it is not 
equal, it is not like, not to the image in the flesh, not to the invisible Ὁ 
Deity, not to the proportion of members, for this is a round forn,’ 
καὶ ἀναίσθητον ὡς πρὸς THY δύναμιν, ‘and cannot perceive any thing, 
(or, ‘is insensible according to power or faculty,’) and He would by 
grace say, ‘This is Mine, and this; and every man believes the word 
that is spoken, for he that believeth not Him to be true, is fallen from 
grace and salvation.’ Now the force of Epiphanius his argument 
consisting in this, that we are like to God after His image but yet 
not according to nature, as the sacramental bread is like the body of 
Christ, it is plain that the sacramental species are the body of Christ 
and His blood κατ᾽ εἰκόνα ἀλλὰ od κατὰ φύσιν, ‘according to the 
image or representment, not according to nature’ but according 
to grace. 

27. Macarius® his words are plain enough, ᾿Εν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ προσφέ- 
ρεται ἄρτος καὶ οἶνος, ἀντίτυπον τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ καὶ rod αἵματος, καὶ 
οἱ μεταλαμβάνοντες ἐκ τοῦ φαινομένου ἄρτον πνευματικῶς τὴν σάρκα 
τοῦ Κυρίου ἐσθίουσι, ‘in the church is offered bread and wine, the anti- 
type of His flesh and of His blood, and they that partake of the bread 
that appears, do spiritually eat the flesh of Christ.’ 

28. S. Gregory Nazianzen‘ speaking of the pascha saith, Jam 
paschatis participes erimus, δο., ‘now we shall be partakers of the 
ieee supper, but still in figure, though more clear than m the old 
aw; for the legal passover (I will not be afraid to speak it) was a 
more obscure figure of a figure.’ 

S. Ambrose® is of the same persuasion. Fac nobis hanc oblationem 
ascriptam, rationabilem, acceptabilem, quod figura est corporis et san- 
guns Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ‘make this ascribed oblation, 
reasonable, and acceptable, which is the figure of the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And again, Mira potentia, &c., ‘itisa 
wonderful power of God which makes that the bread should remain 
what it is, and yet be changed into another thing.’ And againf, 
‘How much more operative 15 the word of Christ that the things be 
what they were, and yet be changed into another; and so that which 
was bread before consecration, now is the body of Christ.’ Hoe 
tamen impossibile est ut pants sit corpus Christi ; sed hec® verba ad 
sanum intellectum sunt intelligenda, ita solvit Hugo, saith the gloss 
in Gratian® ; which is an open defiance of the doctrine of δ. Ambrose, 
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affirming it to be impossible. But because these words pinch severely, 
they have retrenched the decisive words; and leave out e¢ sint, and 
make them to run thus, ‘ that the things be. . changed into another ;’ 
which corruption is discovered by the citation of these words in 
Paschasius, Guitmond, Bertram, Algerus, Ivo Carnotensis, Gratian, 
and Lombard. But in another place! he calls the mystical chalice 
‘the type of the blood ;’ and* that Christ is offered here 7x wmagine, 
‘in type, image, or representation,’ 2 celo in veritate, ‘ the truth, 
the substance 15 in heaven.’ And again}, “ This therefore truly is the 
sacrament of His flesh: our Lord Jesus himself says, This is «My 
body; before the blessing by the words it was named another species 
(or kind), after the consecration the body of Chmist is signified.” 

29. S. Chrysostom is brouglit on both sides, and his rhetoric hath 
cast him on the Roman side, but it also bears him beyond it; and 
his divinity, and sober opinions, have fixed him on ours. How to 
answer the expressions hyperbolical which he often uses, is easy, by 
the use of rhetoric, and customs of the words; but 1 know not how 
any man can sensibly answer these words™, “ for as before the bread 
is sanctified we name it bread, but the divine grace sanctifying it by 
the means of the priest, it is freed from the name of bread, but it is 
esteemed worthy to be called the Lord’s body, although the nature 
of bread remains in it.” To the same purpose are those words on | 
the twenty-second psalm® published amongst his works°, though 
possibly they were of some other of that time, or before, or after; it 
matters not to us, but much to them: for if he be later and yet 
esteemed a catholic (as it is certain he was, and the man a while 
supposed to be S. Chrysostom) it 15 the greater evidence that it was 
long before the church received their doctrine. The words are these, 
“‘That table He hath prepared to His servants and His maidens in 
their sight, that He might every day shew us in the sacrament ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedec bread and wine to the likeness 
of the body and blood of Christ.” To the same purpose is that say- 
ing in the homilies of whoever is the author of that Opus wnper- 
jectum upon S. Mat. δὲ igitur hac vasa, &c., ‘if therefore these 
vessels being sanctified, it be so dangerous to transfer them to pri- 
vate uses, in which the body of Christ is not, but the mystery of His 
body is contained; how much more concerning the vessels of our 
bodies,’ &c. Now against these testimonies they make an outcry that 
they are not S. Chrysostom’s works, and for this last, the book is 
corrupted, and they think in this place by some one of Berengarius’ 
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scholars; for they cannot tell. Fain they would believe it; but this 
kind of talk is a resolution not to yield, but to procced against all 
evidence ; for that this place is not corrupted, but was originally the 
sense of the author of the homilies, is highly credible by the faith of 
all the old MSS. ; and there is in the public library of Oxford an excel- 
lent MS. very ancient that makes faith in this particular; but that 
some one of their scholars might have left these words out of some 
of their copies, were no great wonder, though I do not find they did, 
but that they foisted in a marginal note, affirming that these words 
are not in all old copies; an affirmation very confident, but as the 
case stands, to very little purpose. But upon this account nothing 
can be proved from sayings of fathers. For either 1) they are not 
their own works but made by another, or 2) they are capable of an- 
other sense, or 3) the places are corrupted by heretics, or 4) it is not 
In some old copies; which pretences I am content to let alone, if 
they upon this account will but transact the question wholly by 
scripture and common sense. 5) It matters not at all what he is, 
so he was not esteemed an heretic; and that he was not, it is certain, 
since by themselves these books are put among the works of δ. Chry- 
sostom, and themselves can quote them when they seem to do them 
service. All that I infer from hence is this, that whensoever these 
books were writ, some man esteemed a good catholic was not of the 
Roman persuasion in the matter of the sacrament; therefore their 
opinion is not catholic. But that ὅδ. Chrysostom may not be drawn 
from his right of giving testimony and interpretation of his words in 
other places; in his twenty-third homily upon the first of the Corin- 
thians9, which are undoubtedly his own, he saith, “As thou eatest 
the body of the Lord, so they (viz. the faithful in the Old testament) 
did eat Manna: as thou drinkest blood, so they the water of the 
rock. For though the things which are made be sensible, yet they 
are given spiritually, not according to tle consequence of nature, but 
according to the grace of a gift, and with the body they also nourish 
the soul, leading unto faith.” 

30. The next I produce for evidence in this case is δ, Austin, con- 
cerning whom it is evident that he was a protestant in this article, that 
truly it is a strange boldness to deny it ; and upon equal terms no man’s 
mind in the world can be known; for if all that he says in this ques- 
tion shall be reconcilable to Transubstantiation, I know no reason but 
it may be possible but a witty man may pretend when I am dead that 

in this discourse I have pleaded for the doctrine of the Roman church. 
T will sct his words down nakedly without any gloss upon them, and 
let them do by themselves as much as they can. Si enim sacramenta 
quandam similitudinem*, 8'0., ‘for if the sacraments had not a certain 
similitude of those things whereof they are sacraments, they were no 
sacraments at all: but from this similitude for the most part they re- 
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ceive the names of the things themselves; as therefore according to a 
certain manner the sacrament of the body of Christ is the body of 
Christ, the sacrament of the blood of Christ is the blood of Christ ; 
so the sacrament of faith is faith.” Now suppose a stranger to the 
tricks of the Roman doctors, a wise and a discerning man, should 
read these words in S. Austin and weigh them diligently, and com- 
pare them with all the adjacent words and circumstances of the place, 
I would desire reasonably to be answered on which side he would 
conclnde 8. Austin to be? If in any other place he speaks words con- 
trary, that is his fault or forgetfulness ; but if the contrary had kecn 
the doctrine of the church, he could never have so forgotten his religion 
and communion as so openly to have declared a contrary sense to the 
same article. Non hoc corpus quod videtis manducaturt estis®, &c., “you 
are not to eat this body which you see’ (so he brings in Christ speak- 
ing to His disciples) ‘ or to drink that blood which My crucifiers shall 
pour forth; I have commended to you a sacrament, which being spi- 
ritually understood shall quicken you ;’ andt “Christ brought them to 
a banquet, in which Ife commended to His disciples the figure of 
His body and blood:” “For Ife did not doubt to say, This is My 
body, when He gave the sign of His body.” Quod ab omnibus saeri- 
jiciwm appellatur*, §c., ‘that which by all men is called a sacrifice, is 
the sign of the true sacrifice τ in which “the flesh of Christ after 
His assumption is celebrated by the sacrament of remembrance.” But 
concerning δ. Austin’s doctrine, I shall refer him that desires to be 
further satisfied to no other record than their own canon Jaw; which 
not only from 8. Austin’, but from divers others, produces testimonics 
so many, so pertinent, so full for our doctrine, and against the dream 
of Transubstantiation, that it is to me a wonder why it is not clapped 
into the Indices expurgatoriu, for it speaks very many truths beyond 
the cure of their glosses; which they have changed and _ altered 
several times. But that this matter concerning 8. Austin may be 
yet clearer, his own third book De doctrina christiana is so plain for 
us In this question, that when Frudegardus in the time of Charles the 
Bald had upon occasion of the dispute which then began to be hot 
and interested im this question, read this book of S. Austin, he was 
changed to the opinion of a spiritual and mysterious presence, and 
upon occasion of that his being persuaded by S. Austin, Paschasius 
Ratberdus wrote to him, as of a question then doubted of by many 
persons, as is to be seen im his epistle to Frudegardus. I end this of 
δ. Austin with those words of his which he intends by way of rule for 
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expounding these and the lke words of scnipture taken out of this 
book Of christian doctrine*; Locutio praceptiva, &c., ‘a preceptive 
speech forbidding a crime, of commanding something good or profit- 
able, is not figurative ; but if it seems to command a crime or forbid 
a good, then it is figurative: ‘“ Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man,” &c., seems to command a wickedness, it is therefore a figure, 
commanding us to communicate with the passion of our Lord, and 
sweetly and profitably to lay it up in our memory that His flesh was 
crucified and wounded for us.’ I shall not need to urge that this 
holy sacrament is called eucharistia carms et sanguinis, ‘the 
eucharist of the body and blood,’ by Irenseus; corpus symbolicum et 
typicum, by Origen ; 2m typo sanguis, by 8. Jerome ; simalitudo, figura, 
typus, ἀντίτυπον, ‘images,’ ‘ enigmas,’ ‘ representations,’ ‘ expressions,’ 
‘exemplars,’ of the passion, by divers others ; that which I shall note 
here is this; that in the council of Constantinople» it was publicly 
professed that the sacrament is not the body of Chnst φύσει but 
θέσει, not ‘ by nature’ but ‘ by representment ;’ for so it is expounded, 
τὸ θέσει, ἤτοι ἡ εἰκὼν αὐτοῦ ἁγία, ‘the holy image of it,’ and τῆς 
εὐχαριστίας ἄρτον ws ἀψευδῆ εἰκόνα τῆς φυσικῆς σαρκὸς, ‘the eucha- 
ristical bread is the true image of the natural flesh,’ and ἡ θεοπα- 
ράδοτος εἰκὼν τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, and ἀψευδὴς εἰκὼν τῆς ἐνσάρκου 
οἰκονομίας Χριστοῦ, ‘a figure or image delivered by God, of His 
flesh ; and ‘a true image of the incarnate dispensation of Christ.’ 
These things are found in the third tome of the sixth action of the 
second Nicene council 5, where a pert deacon, ignorant and confident, 
had boldly said that none of the apostles or fathers had ever called 
the sacrament the ‘image’ of Christ’s body: that they were called 
ἀντίτυπα, ‘antitypes,’ before consecration, he grants; but after con- 
secration, they are called, and are, and are believed to be the body 
and blood of Christ properly. Which I suppose he might have 
learned of Damascene, who in opposition to the iconoclasts, would 
not endure the word ‘type’ or ‘image’ to be used concerning the 
holy sacrament ; for they would admit no other image but that: he 
in defiance of them who had excommunicated him for a worshipper 
of images and a half Saracen, would admit any image but that; but 
denied that to be an image or type of Christ, (De fide, lib. iv. ο. 144 5) 
for Christ. said not, This is the type of My body, but it is it. But 
however, this new question began to branle® the words of ‘type’ and 
‘antitype,’ and the manner of speaking began to be changed, yet the 
‘article as yet was not changed. For the fathers used the words of 
‘type’ and ‘ antitype,’ and ‘image,’ &c., to exclude the natural sense 
of the sacramental body: and Damascene, and Anastasius Sinaita, 
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and some others of that age began to refuse those words, lest the 
sacrament be thought to be nothing of reality, nothing but an image. 
And that this really was the sense of Damascene, appears by his words 
recited in the acts of the second council of Nice, affirming that the 
divine bread is made Christ’s body by assumption and inhabitation of 
the spirit of Christ, in the same manner as water is made the laver 
of regeneration. But however they were pleased to speak in the 
Nicene assembly, yet in the Roman edition of the councils‘ the pub- 
lishers and collectors were wiser, and put on this marginal note, 
᾿Αντίτυπα μετὰ τὸ ἁγιασθῆναι πολλάκις εὕρηται καλούμενα τὰ ἅγια 
δῶρα, ‘the holy gifts are oftentimes called types and figures even 
after consecration; particularly by Greg. Νὰ. and δ. Cyn of 
Hierusalem.’ I remember only one thing objected to this testimony 
of so many bishops, that they were iconoclasts or breakers of images, 
and therefore not to be trusted in any other article ; so Bellarmine, 
as 1 remember: but this 1s just as if I should say that I ought to 
refuse the Lateran council, because they were worshippers of images, 
or defenders of purgatory. Surely if I should, 1 had much more 
reason to refuse their sentence, than there is that the Greeks should 
be rejected upon so slight a pretence; nay, for doing that which for 
ought appears, was in all their circumstances their duty m a high 
measure: so that in effect they are refused for being good Christians. 
But after this, it happened again that the words of ‘type’ and 
‘image’ were disliked in the question of the holy sacrament, by the 
emperor Charles the great, his tutor Alcuinus, and the assembly at 
Frankfort; but it was in opposition to the council of Constantinople, 
that called it the true image of Christ’s body, and of the Nicene 
council who decreed the worship of images: for if the sacrament 
were an image, as they of C.P. said, then it might be lawful to give 
reverence and worship to some inages: for although these two 
synods were enemics to each other, yet the proposition of one might 
serve the design of the other: but therefore the western doctors of 
that age, speaking against the decree of this, did also mislike the 
expression of that: meaning that the sacrament is not a type or 
image, as a type is taken for a prefiguration, a shadow of things to 
come, like the legal ceremonies, but in opposition to that, is a body 
and a truth; yet still it is a sacrament of the body, a mystery which 
is the same in effect with that which the fathers taught in their so 
frequent using these words of type, &c., for seven hundred and fifty 
years together. And concerning this I only note the words of Charles 
the emperor, Hp. ad Alcuinum', after the synod, “ Our Lord hath 
given the bread and the chalice a figura corporis sui et sui sanguinia, 
in the figure of His body and blood.” But setting the authority 
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aside, for if these men of C.P. be not allowed, yet the others are, and 
it is notorious that the Greek fathers did frequently call the bread 
and wine ἀντίτυπα, σύμβολα, μυστήρια, εἰκόνας, and the Latin 
fathers call them signs, similitudes, figures, types, images, therefore 
there must be something pretended to stop this great outcry, and 
insupportable prejudice of so great, so clear authority. After many 
trials; as that by ‘antitypes’ they mean ‘ exemplars,’ that it is only 
before consecration, not after, and such other little devices, of which 
they themselves quickly grew weary; at last the craftiest of them 
came to this, “that the body of Christ under the species might well 
be said to be the sign of the same-body and blood as it was on the 
cross,” so Bellarmine* ; that’s the answer; and that they are hard 
put to it, you may guess by the meanness of the answer. For besides 
that nothing can be hike itself, Idem non est simile’; the body as it 
is under the species, is glorified, immortal, invisible, mmpassible, indi- 
visible, insensible ; and this is it which he affirms to be the sign, that 
is, which is appointed to signify and represent a body that was hum- 
bled, tormented, visible, mortal, sensible, torn, bleeding, and dying ; 
so that here is a sign nothing like the thing signified, and an invisi- 
ble sign of a visible body, which is the greatest absurdity in nature, 
and in the use of things, which is imaginable ; but besides this, this 
answer, if it were a proper and sensible account of any thing, yet it is 
besides the mark ; for that the fathers in these allegations affirm that 
the species are the signs, that is, that bread and wine, or the whole 
sacrament, is a sign of that body which is exhibited in effect and 
spiritual power, they dreamt not this dream; it was long before 
themselves did dream it: they that were but the day before them 
having, as I noted before, other fancies. I deny not but the sacra- 
mental body is the sign of the true body crucified; but that the body 
glonfied should be but a sign of the true body crucified, is a device 
fit for themselves to fancy. 70 this sense are those words cited by 
Lombard and Gratian™ out of S. Austin in the sentences of Prosper, 
Caro ejus est quam forma pams opertam in sacramento accipimus, 
sanguis quem sub specie υἱοῦ potamus ; caro videlicet carnis, et san- 
guis sacramentum est sangurns, carne et sanguine utroque invisibilr 
et intelligibils et spiritual significatur corpus Christi visibile plenum 
gratia et divine majestatis ; that is, ‘It is His flesh which under the 
form of bread we receive in the sacrament, and wnder the form of 
wine we drink His blood:’ now that you may understand his mean- 
‘ing, he tells you this is true in the sacramental or spiritual sense 
only; for he adds, “Flesh is the sacrament of flesh, and blood of 
blood ; by both flesh and blood which are invisible, intclligible, and 
spiritual, is signified the visible body of Christ full of grace and 
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divine majesty.” In which words here is a plain confutation of their 
main article, and of this whimsy of theirs®. For as to the particular, 
whereas Bellarmine says that Christ’s body real and natural is the 
type of the body as it was crucified, 8. Austin says that the natural 
body is a type of that body which is glorified, not the glorified body 
of the crucified: secondly, that which is a type, is flesh in a spiritual 
sense, not in a natural; and therefore it can mean nothing but this, 
that the sacramental body is a figure and type of the real; ὅπερ ἔδει 
δεῖξαι. And this thing is noted by the gloss of Gratian®, Caro, 
ἢ. 6. species carnis, sub qua latet corpus Christa &c., ‘the flesh, that 
is, the species of it under which it lies, are the sacrament of the flesh:’ 
so that the being of a sacrament of Chirist’s body, is wholly relative 
to the symbols, not to the body; as if the body were his own sign 
and his own sacrament. 

31. Next to this heap of testimonies, I must repeat the words of 
Theodoret and Gelasius, which though known in this whole question, 
yet being plain, certain, and unanswerable, relying upon a great article 
of the religion, even the union of the two natures of Christ into one 
person without the change of substances, must be as sacred and un- 
touched by any trifling answer as the article itself ought to be pre- 
served. The case was this: the Kutychian heretics denied the natures 
of Christ to be united in one person?, that is, they denied Him to be 
both God and man, saying, His humanity was taken into His divinity 
after His ascension. ‘The fathers disputing against them, say, the 
substances remain entire, though joined in the person. The Kuty- 
chians said this was impossible, but asin the sacrament the bread was 
changed into Christ’s body, so in the ascension was the humanity 
turned into the divinity. To this Theodoret4 answers in a dialogue 
between the Kutychians under the name of Eranistes and himself the 
orthodox, “Christ honoured the symbols and signs which are seen, 
with the title of His body and blood, not changing the nature, but to 
nature adding grace :” the words are not capable of an answer, if we 
observe that he says there is no change made, but only grace super- 
added ; in all things else the things are the same. And again’, “ For 
neither do the mystical signs recede from their nature; for they abide 
in their proper substance, figure, and form, and may be seen and 
touched,” &c., “so the humanity of Christ :” and a little after, “So 
that body of Christ hath the ancient form, figure, superscription, and 
(to speak the sum of all) the substance of the body, although after 
the resurrection it be immortal and free from all corruption.” Now 
these words spoken upon this occasion, to this purpose, in direct 
opposition to a contradicting person, but casting his article wholly 
upon supposition of a substantial change, and opposing to him a 
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ground contrary to his, upon which only he builds his answer, cannot 
be eluded by any little pretence. Bellarmine and the lesser people 
from him, answer, that by nature he understands the exterior quali- 
ties of nature, such as colour, taste, weight, smell, &. 1) I suppose 
this, but does he mean so by sudstantia too, οὐσία ὃ does he by sub- 
stance mean accidents? But suppose that a while, yet 2) if he had 
answered thus, how had Theodoret confuted the Eutychians? For 
thus says Eranistes, “ As the bread is changed in substance into the 
body of Christ, so is the humanity into the divinity :” “ Yea but,” 
says Theodoret according to Bellarmine, “the substance of bread is 
not changed, for the colour, the shape, the bigness, and the smell re- 
main :” or thus, “The accidents remain, which I call substance; for 
there are two sorts of substances; substances and accidents ; and this 
latter sort of substances remain, but not the former; and so you are 
confuted, Eranistes.” But what if Eranistes should reply, ‘If you say 
all of bread is changed excepting the accidents, then my argument 
holds, for I only contend that the substance of the humanity is 
changed, as you say the substance of bread is;’ to this nothing can 
be said, uuless Theodoret may have leave to answer as other wise men 
must: but now Theodoret answered that the substance of bread is not 
changed, but remains still; and by substance he did mean substance, 
and not the accidents, for if he had, he had not spoken sense; either 
therefore the testimony of Theodoret remaineth unsatisfied by our 
adversaries, or the argument of the Kutychians is unanswered by 
Theodoret. 3) Theodorct in these places opposes ‘nature’ to ‘ grace,’ 
and says, all remains without any change but of grace. 4) He also 
explicates ‘nature’ by ‘substance,’ so that it is a substantial nature 
he must mean. 5) He distinguishes substance from form and figure, 
and therefore by substance cannot mean form and figure, as Bellar- 
mine dreams. 6) He affirms concerning the body of Christ that in 
the resurrection it is changed in accidents, being made incorruptible 
and immortal, but affirms that the substance remains; therefore by 
substance he must mean as he speaks, without any prodigious sense 
affixed to the word. 7) Let me observe this by the way, that the 
doctrine of the substantial change of bread into the body of Christ 
was the persuasion of the heretic, the Eutychian Eranistes, but denied 
by the catholic Theodoret ; so that if they will pretend to antiquity 
in this doctrine, their plea is made ready and framed by the Kuty- 
chian, from whom ἐπὶ inay, if they please, derive the original of their 
doctrine, or if they please, from the elder Marcosites ; but it will be 
but vain to think the Kutychian did argue from thence, as if it had 
been a catholic ground: reason we might have had to suppose it, if 
the catholic had not denied it; but the case is plain: as the Saddu- 
cees disputed with Christ about the article of ‘no spirits, no resur- 
rection,’ though in the church of the Jews the contrary was the more 
prevailing opinion: so did the Eutychians upon a pretence of a sub- 
stantial conversion in the sacrament, which was then their fancy, and 
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devised to illustrate their other opinion: but it was disavowed by the 
catholics. 

32. Gelasius was engaged against the same persons in the same 
cause, and therefore it will be needful to say nothing but to describe 
his words; for they must have the same efficacy with the former, and 
prevail equally. Certe sacramenta®, &c., ‘truly the sacraments of the 
body and blood of Christ which we receive are a divine thing, for that 
by them we are made partakers of the divine nature, and yet it ceases 
not to be the substance or nature of bread and wine. And truly an 
image and similitude of the body and blood of Christ are celebrated 
in the action of the mysteries.’ These are his words; concerning 
which this only is to be considered, beyond what I suggested con- 
cerning Theodoret ; that although the word οὐσία in the Greek which 
we render sudstantia, might be apt to receive divers interpretations, 
though in his discourse he confined it to his proper meaning (as ap- 
pears above), yet in Gelasius who was a Latin author the word sué- 
stantia is not capable of it, and I think there is no example where 
substantia is taken for an accidental nature. It may, as all other 
words can, suffer alterations by tropes and figures, but never signify 
grammatically any thing but itself, and his usual significations: and 
if there be among us any use of lexicons or vocabularies, if there be 
any notices conveyed to men by forms of speech, then we are sure in 
these things ; and there is no reason we should suffer ourselves to be 
outfaced out of the use of our senses and our reason, and our lan- 
guage. It is usually here replied, that Gelasius was an obscurer per- 
son, bishop of Cesarea, and not pope of Rome as is supposed. 1 
answer; that he was bishop of Rome that writ the book out of which 
these words are taken, 1s affirmed in the Bibliotheca PP., approved 
by the theological faculty in Paris mp~xxvi.: and Massonius De 
episcopis urbis Rome, in the life of pope Gelasius, saith, that pope 
John cited the book De duabus naturis, and by Fulgentius it is so 
too. Secondly, but suppose he was not pope; that he was a catho- 
lic bishop is not denied, and that he lived above a thousand years 
ago; which is all I require in this business: for any other bishop 
may speak truth as well as the bishop of Rome, and his truth 
shall be of equal interest and persuasion. But so strange a reso- 
lution men have takep to defend their own opinions, that they will, 
in despite of all seuse and reason, say something to every thing, 
and that shall be an answer whether it can or no. 

88. After all this, it is needless to cite authorities from the later 
ages; it were indeed easy to heap up many, and those not obscure 
either in their name, or in their testimony. Such as Facundus bishop 
of Hermian‘ in Africa in the year p11, in his ninth book and last 
chapter written in defence of Theod. Mopsuest., &., hath these words, 
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‘The sacrament of His body and blood, we call His body and blood; 
not that bread is properly His body, or the cup His blood, but that 
they contain in them the mystery of His body and blood.’ Isidore 
bishop of Sevil" says, Panis quem frangimus, §c., ‘the bread which we 
break is the body of Christ, who saith, I am the living bread; but 
the wine is His bleed: and that is it which is written, f am the true 
vine: but bread, because it strengthens our body, therefore it is called 
the body of Christ, but wine because it makes blood in our flesh, 
therefore it is reduced or referred to the blood of Christ; but these 
visible things sanctified by the Iloly Ghost pass into the sacrament 
of the divine body.’ Suidas* in the word ᾿Εκκλησία, Sapa ἑαυτοῦ 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν καλεῖ ὁ Χριστὸς καὶ διὰ ταύτης ἱερατεύει ὡς ἄνθρωπος, 
δέχεται δὲ τὰ προσφερόμενα ὡς θεὸς" προσφέρει δὲ ἡ ἐκκλησία τὰ τοῦ 
σώματος αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ αἵματος σύμβολα, πᾶν τὸ φύραμα διὰ τῆς 
ἀπαρχῆς ἁγιάζουσα, ‘Christ calls the church His body; and by her 
as a man He ministers, but as He is God He receives what is offered ; 
but the church offers the symbols of His body and blood, sanctifying 
the whole mass by the first fruits :’ symbola, 1.6. signa, says the Latin 
version ; the bread and wine arc the ‘ signs’ of His body and His blood ; 
σύμβολα, onueta’ so Suidas. Hesychius’ speaking of this mystery 
affirms, Quod simul panis et caro est, ‘it is both bread and flesh too.’ 
Fulgentius saith, Hic calix est novum testamentum, ὁ. 6. Hie calix 
quem volis trado, novum testamentum significat, ‘this cup is the New 
testament, that is, it signifies it.’ Tlapédwxe yap εἰκόνα τοῦ ἰδίου σώ- 
ματος τοῖς μαθηταῖς, said Procopius of Gaza, ‘He gave to His dis- 
ciples the image of His own body.’ Σύμβολα ταῦτα καὶ οὐκ ἀλήθεια, 
said the scholiast upon Dionysius the Areopagite δ, ‘these things are 
symbols, and not the truth or verity;’ and he said it upon occasion 
of the same doctrine which his author (whom he explicates) taught 
in that chapter ", ᾿ΕἘπιτεθέντων τῷ θείῳ θυσιαστηρίῳ τῶν σεβασμίων 
συμβόλων δι’ ὧν ὁ Χριστὸς σημαίνεται καὶ μετέχεται, k.7.A., ‘ the divine 
symbols being placed upon the altar, by which Christ is signified and 
participated.’ But this only I shall remark, that Transubstantiation is 
so far from having been the primitive doctrine, that it was among 
catholics fiercely disputed in the time of Charles the bald, about 
the year poccLxxx. Paschasius wrote for the substantial conver- 
sion; Rabanus maintained the contrary in his answer to Heribaldus, 
and in his writing to abbat Egilo. There lived in the same time in 
the court of Charles the emperor a countryman of ours, Jo. Scot, 
talled by some Jo. Erigena, who wrote a book against the substantial 
change in the sacrament; he lived also sometimes in England with 
king Alfred, and was surnamed ‘the wise,’ and was a martyr, saith 
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Possevinus °, and was in the Roman calender; his day was the fourth 
of the ides of November, as is to be seen in the Martyrology pub- 
lished at Antwerp 1586. But when the controversy grew nauk and 
noted, Charles the bald commanded Bertram or Ratran to write upon 
the question, being of the monastery of Corbey: he did so, and de- 
fended our doctrine against Paschasius: the book is extant, and may 
be read by him that desires it; but it is so entire and dogmatical 
against the substantial change which was the new doctrine of Pascha- 
sius, that Turrian * gives this account of it, “To cite Bertram, what 
is it else but to say that Calvin’s heresy is not new?” And the Belgic 
expurgatory index® professeth to use it with the same equity which 
it useth to other catholic writers, m whom they tolerate many errors 
and extenuate or excuse them, and sometimes by imventing some 
device they do deny it, and put some fit sense to them when they are 
opposed in disputation, and this they do, lest the heretics should talk 
that they forbid and burn books that make against them. You see 
the honesty of the men, and the justness of their proceedings; but 
the Spanish expurgatory index forbids the book wholly, with a peni- 
tus awferatur. : 

I shall only add this, that in the church of England, Bertram’s 
doctrine prevailed longer; and till Lanfranc’s time it was permitted 
to follow Bertram or Paschasius. And when Osbern wrote the lives 
of Odo® archbishop of Canterbury, Dunstan, and Elphege, by the 
command of Lanfranc, he says that in Odo’s time some clergymen 
affirmed in the sacrament bread and wine to remain in substance, 
and to be Christ’s body only in figure ; and tells how the archbishop 
prayel and blood dropped out of the host over the chalice, and so 

is clerks which then assisted at Mass, and were of another opinion, 
were convinced. This though he writes to please Lanfranc (who 
first gave authority to this opinion in England) and according to the 
opinion which then prevailed, yet it is an irrefragable testimony that 
it was but a disputed article im Odo’s time ; no catholic doctrine, no : 
article of faith, nor of a good while after: for however these clerks 
were fabulously reported to be changed at Odo’s miracle, who could 
not convince them by the law and the prophets, by the gospels and 
epistles ; yet his successor, he that was the fourth after him, I mean 
Atlfric abbat of 8. Alban’sf and afterwards archbishop of*Canter- 
bury, in his Saxon homily written above six hundred years since, 
disputes the question, and determines in the words of Bertram only 
for a spiritual presence, not natural or substantial. The book was 
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printed at London by John Day, and with it a letter of Mifric to 
Wulfin bishop of Schirburn to the same purpose. His words are 
these, that “housel” (that is, the blessed sacrament) “is Chmist’s 
body, not bodily but spiritually, not the body which He suffered in, 
but the body of which He spake when He blessed bread and wine to 
housel the night before His suffering, and said by the blessed bread, 
This is My body.” And in a writing to the archbishop of York he 
said, the Lord “halloweth daily by the hand of the priest bread to 
His body and wine to His blood, in spiritual mystery, as we read in 
books ; and yet notwithstanding that lively bread is not bodily so, 
nor the self same body that Christ suffered in.” I end this with the 
words of the gloss upon the canon law®, Celeste sacramentum quod 
vere represéntat Christi carnem dicitur corpus Christi, sed wmproprie, 
unde dicitug, Suo modo, sed non rev veritate sed significati mysterio, 
ut sit sensus, Vocatur Christi corpus, 2. 6. significatur, ‘the heavenly 
sacrament which truly represents the flesh of Christ, is called the 
body of Christ ; but improperly, therefore it is said’ (meaning in the 
canon taken out of S. Austin) ‘ after the manner, to wit, not in the 
truth of the thing, but in the mystery of that which is signified ; so 
that the meaning is, it is called Christ’s body, that is, Christ’s body 
is signified ;? which the church of Rome well expresses m an ancient 
hymn*, 

Sub duabus?! speciebus 

Signis tantum et non rebus 

Latent. res eximie ; 
‘Excellent things he under the two species of bread aud wine, which 
are only signs, not the things whereof they are signs.’ But the 
Lateran council struck all dead : before which, Zransubstantiatio non 
fuit dogma fider, said Scotus, it was no article of faith ; and how it 
can be afterwards, since Christ is only ‘ the author and finisher of our 
faith,’ and therefore all faith was delivered from the beginning, is a 
matter of highest danger and consideration. But yet this also I shall 
interpose, if it may do any service in the question, or help to remove 
a prejudice from our adversaries, who are borne up by the authority 
of that council; that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was not de- 
termined by the great Lateran council. ‘The word was first invented 
by Stephen bishop of Augustodunum, about the year mc. or a little 
after,-in his book De sacramento altaris; and the word did so 
please pope Innocentius the third that he inserted it into one of the 
seventy canons which he proposed to the Lateran council A.D. 
MCCXV.; which canuns they heard read, but determined nothing con- 
cerning them, as Matthew Paris, Platina, and Nauclerus witness. 
But they got reputation by being inserted by Gregory the ninth into 
his decretals, which yet he did not in the name of the council, but of 
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Innocentius to the council. But the first that ever published these 
canons under the name of the Lateran council was Joannes Cochleeus, 
A.D. mpxxxvint. But the article was determined at Rome thirty- 
six years after that council, by a general council of fifty-four prelates 
and no more. And this was the first authority or countenance it 
had; Stephen christened the article, and gave the name, and this 
congregation confirmed it. 


818. Of adoe | WHEN a proposition goes no further than the head 
ration of the sa- and the tongue, it can carry nothing with it but his 
een own appendages, viz., to be right or to be wrong, and 
the man to be deceived or not deceived in his judgment: but when 
it hath influence upon practice, it puts on a new investiture, and 18 
tolerable or intolerable, according as it leads to actions good or bad. 
Now in all the questions of christendom nothing is of greater effect 
or more material event than this. or since by the decree of the 
council of Trent* they are bound to exhibit to the sacrament the 
same worship which they give to the true God, either this sacrament 
is Jesus Christ, or else they are very idolaters; I mean materially 
such, even while in their purposes they decline it. 1 will not quarrel 
with the words of the decree commanding to give divine worship! to 
the sacrament; which by the definition of their own schools is an 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace, and so they worship 
the sign and the grace with the worship due to God.. But that which 
[ insist upon is this; that if they be deceived in this difficult ques- 
tion, against which there lie such infinite presumptions and evidence 
of sense, and invincible reason, and grounds of scripture,—and in 
which they are condemned by the primitive church, and by the com- 
mon principles of all philosophy, and the nature of things, and the 
analogy of the sacrament ;—for which they had no warrant ever till 
they made one of their own, which themselves so little understand, 
that they know not how to explicate it, nor agree in their own mean- 
ing, nor cannot tell well what they inean ; if 1 say, they be deceived in 
their own strict article, besides the strict sense of which there are so 
many ways of verifying the words of Christ, upon which all sides do 
rely; then it is certain they commit an act of idolatry in giving divine 
honour to a mere creature, which is the image, the sacrament, and 
representment of the body of Christ: and at least it is not certain 
that they are right; there are certainly very great probabilities against 
them, which ought to abate their confidence in the article ; and though 
I am persuaded that the arguments against them are unanswerable ; 
for if 1 did not think so, then I should be able to answer them, and 
if I were able to answer, I would not seek to persuade others by that 
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which does not persuade me; yet all indifferent persons, that is, all 
those who will suffer themselves to be determined by some thing be- 
sides interest and education, must needs say they cannot be certain 
they are right, against whom there are so many arguments that they 
are in the wrong. The commandment to worship God alone is so 
express ; the distance between God and bread dedicated to the service 
of God is so vast, the danger of worshipping that which is not God, 
or of not worshipping that which is God, is so formidable, that it is 
infinitely to be presumed that if it had been intended that we should 
have worshipped the holy sacrament, the holy scripture would have 
called it God, or Jesus Christ, or have bidden us in express terms to 
have adored it; that either by the first, as by a reason indicative, or 
by the second, as by a reason imperative, we might have had suffi- 
cient warrant direct or consequent to have paid a divine worship. 
Now that there is no implicit warrant in the sacramental words of 
‘This is My body, I have given very many reasons to evince, by 
proving the words to be sacramental and figurative. Add to this, 
that supposing Christ present in their senses, yet as they have ordered 
the business, they have made it superstitious and idololatrical ; for 
they declare that ‘the divine worship does belong also to the symbols 
of bread and wine, as being one with Christ ;’ they are the words of 
Bellarmine™ ; that even the species also with Christ are to be adored, 
so Suarez"; which doctrine might upon the supposal of their grounds 
be excused, if, as Claudius de Sainctes dreamed, they and the body of 
Christ had but one existence; but this themselves admit not of, but 
he is confuted by Sumrez. But then let it be considered, that since 
those species or accidents are not inherent in the holy body, nor have 
their existence from it, but wholly subsist by themselves (as they 
dream), since between them and the holy body there is no substantial, 
no personal union, it is not imaginable how they can pass divine wor- 
ship to those accidents which are not in the body, nor the same with 
the body, but by an impossible supposition subsist of themselves, and 
were proper to bread, and now not communicable to Christ, and yet 
not commit idolatry; especially since the Nestorians were by the 
fathers called ἀνθρωπολάτραι, or ‘worshippers of a man,’ because 
they worshipped the humanity of Christ, which they supposed not to 
be ‘ personally’ but ‘habitually’ united to the divinity. 

2. But secondly, suppose that the article were true ἐφ ¢hesi, and 
that the bread in consecration was changed, as they suppose; yet it 
is to be considered that that which is practicable in this article is yet 
made as uncertain and dangerous as before. For by many defects 
secret and insensible, by many notorious and evident, the change may 
be hindered, and the symbols still remain as very bread and wine as’ 
ever, and rob God of His honour. For if the priest errs in reciting 
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the words of consecration by addition, or diminution, or alteration, or 
longer interruption; if he do but say, Hoc est corpum meum for 
corpus meum, or meum corpus for corpus meum, or if he do but as the 
priest that Agrippa® tells of, that said Hac sunt corpora mea, lest 
consecrating many hosts he should speak false Latin: if either the 
priest be timorous, surprised, or intemperate, in all these cases the 
priest and the people too worship nothing but bread. And some of 
these are the more considerable, I mean those defectibilities in pro- 
nunciation, because the priest always speaking the words of conse- 
cration in a secret voice not to be heard’, none of the people can 
have any notice whether he speaks the words so sufficiently as to 
secure them from worshipping a piece of bread. If none of all these 
happen, yet if he do not intend to consecrate all, but some, and yet 
know not which to omit,—if he do intend but to mock,—if he be a 
secret atheist,—a Moor,—or a Jew,—if he be an impious person and 
-laugh at the sacrament,—if he do not intend to do as the church 
does ; that is, if his intention be neither actual nor real: then in all 
these cases the people give divine worship to that which is nothing 
but bread. But if none of all this happen, yet if he be not a priest, 
(quod sepe accidit, saith pope Adnanus VI. 2” guest. quodlib. q. 34, 
it ‘often happens’ that the priest feigns himself to celebrate and does 
not celebrate, or feigns himself to celebrate and is no priest); if he 
be not baptized rightly; if there was in his person, as by being 
simoniac, or irregular, a bastard, or digamus, or any other impediment" 
which he can or cannot know of; if there was any defect in his bap- 
tism or ordinations, or in the baptism and ordination of him that or- 
dained him, or in all the succession froin the head of the διαδοχὴ, 
from the apostles that first began the serves, in all these cases it can- 
not but be acknowledged by their own doctrine that the consecration 
is invalid and ineffective, the product is nothing, but a piece of bread is 
made the object of the divine worship. Well, suppose that none of all 
this happens, yet there are many defects in respect of the matter also; 
as if the bread be corrupted,—or the wine be vinegar,—if it be 
mingled with a other substance but water,—or if the water be the 
prevailing ingredient,—or if the bread be not wheat,—or the wine be 
of sour or be of unripe grapes; in all these cases nothing is changed, 
but bread remains still, λιτὸς ἄρτος, ‘mere bread’ and ‘mere wine,’ 
and yet they are worshipped by divine adoration. 

8. Thirdly, when certain of the suciety of Jesuits were to die by 
the laws of England in the beginning of king James his reign, it was 
asked them whether, if they might have leave to say mass, they would 
to the people standing by, for the confirmation of their doubt, and to 
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convert them, say these words, “ Unless this whole species you see in 
the chalice be the same blood which did flow out of the side of the 
crucifix, or of Christ hanging on the cross, let there be no part for me 
in the blood of Christ, or in Christ himself to eternal ages,” and so 
with these words in their mouth yield to death; they all denied it, 
none of them would take such a sacrament upon them. And when 
Garnet, that unhappy man, was tempted to the same sense, he answered, 
that a man might well doubt of the particular ; no man was bound to 
beheve that any one priest in particular now, or at any one certain 
time, does consecrate effectively ; but that the bread is transubstan- 
tiated some where or other, at some time or other, by some priest or 
other*. This I receive from the relation of a wise prelatet, a great 
and a good man, whose memory is precious, and is had in honour. 
But the effect of this is, that ‘Transubstantiation, supposing the doc- 
trine true (as it is most false), yet in practice is uncertain; but the 
giving it divine worship is certain; the change 1s believed only in 
general, but it is worshipped in particular ; concerning which whether 
it be any thing more than bread, it is impossible without a revela- 
tion they should know. ‘These then are very ill, and deeply to be 
considered ; for certain it is, ‘God is a jealous God,’ and therefore 
will be impatient of every encroachment upon His peculiar. And 
then for us, as we must pray with faith, and without doubting, so it 
is fit we should worship; and yet in this case, and upon these pre- 
mises, no man can choose but doubt; and therefore he cannot, he 
ought not to worship; Quod dubilas ne Jeceris. 

4. 1 will not censure concerning the men that do it, or consider 
concerning the action whether it be formal idolatry or no: God is 
their judge and mine, and I beg He would be pleased to have mercy 
upon us all; but yet they that are interested, for their own particu- 
lars ought to fear and consider these things. 1) That no man 
without his own fault can mistake a creature so far as to suppose 
him to be a god. 2) ‘That when the heathens worshipped the sun 
and moon, they did it upon their confidence that they were gods, 
and would not have given to them divine honours if they had 
thought otherwise. 3) That the distinction of material and formal 
idolatry, though it have a place in philosophy, because the under- 
standing can consider an act with his error, and yet separate the 
parts of the consideration; yet it hath no place in divinity; because 
in things of so great concernment it cannot but be supposed highly 
agreeable to the goodness and justice of God that every man be suffi- 
ciently instructed in his duty and convenient notices. 4) That no 
man in the world upon these grounds, except he that is malicious 
and spiteful, can be an idolater; for if he have an ignorance great 
enough to excuse him, he can be no idolater; if he have not, he is spite- 
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ful and malicious; and then all the heathens are also excused as well 
as they. 5) That if good intent and ignorance in such cases can take 
off the crime, then the persecutors that killed the apostles thinking 
they did God good service, and Saul in blaspheming the religion and 
persecuting the servants of Jesus, and the Jews themselves in crucify- 
ing the Lord of life, who ‘did it ignorantly as did also their rulers,’ 
have met with their excuse upon the same account. And therefore 
itis not safe for the men of the Roman communion to take anodyne 
medicines and narcotics to make them insensible of the pain ; for it 
will not cure their disease. Their doing it upon the stock of error 
and ignorance I hope will dispose them to receive a pardon; but yet 
that also supposes them criminal; and though I would not for all 
the world be their accuser, or the aggravator of the crime, yct I am 
not unwilling to be their remembrancer, that themselves may avoid 
the danger. For though Jacob was innocent in lying with Leah in- 
stead of Rachel, because he had no cause to suspect the deception ; 
yet if Penelope, who had not seen Ulysses m twenty years, should 
see one come to her nothing like Ulysses, but saying he were her 
husband, she should give but an ill account of her chastity if she 
should actually admit him to her bed, only saying, if you be Ulysses, 
or upon supposition that you are Ulysses, I admit you. For if she 
certainly admits him of whom she is uncertain if he be her husband, 
she certainly is an adulteress: because she having reason to doubt, 
ought first to be satisfied of her question. Since therefore besides 
the insuperable doubts of the main article itself, in the practice and 
the particulars there are acknowledged so many ways of deception, 
and confessed that the actual failings are frequent (as I shewed before 
out of pope Adrian), it will be but a weak excuse to say, I worship 
thee if thou be the Son of God, but I do not worship thee, if thou 
beest not consecrated, and in the mean tie, the divine worship is 
actually exhibited to what is set before us. At the best we may say 
to these men, as our blessed Saviour to the woman of Samaria, “ Ye 
worship ye know not what; but we know what we worship.” For 
concerning the action of adoration this I am to say, that it is a fit 
address in the day of solemnity, with a sursum corda, with our hearts 
lift up to heaven, where Christ sits (we are sure) at the right hand of 
the Father; for Nemo digne manducat nisi prius adoraverit, said 
S. Austin", ‘No man eats Christ’s body worthily but he that first 
adores Christ :’ but to terminate the divine worship to the sacrament, 
to that which we eat, is so unreasonable and unnatural’, and withal 
so scandalous, that Averroes observing it to be used among the 
Christians with whom he had the ill fortune to converse, said these 
words, Quandoquidem christiant adorant quod comedunt*, sit anima 
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mew cum philosophis, ‘smce Chnistians worship what they eat, let 
my soul be with the plilosophers.’ Ifthe man had conversed with 
those who better understood the article, and were more religious and 
wise in their worshippings, possibly he might have been invited by the 
excellency of the institution to become a Christian. But they that give 
scandal to Jews by their images, and leaving out the second com- 
mandment from their catechisins, give offence to the Turks by wor- 
shipping the sacrament, and to all reasonable men by striving against 
two or three sciences and the notices of all mankind. ‘ We worship 
the flesh of Christ im the mysteries,” saith δ. Ambrose’, “as the apo- 
stles did worship it in our Saviour ;” for we receive the mysteries as 
representing and exhibiting to our souls the flesh and blood of Christ, 
so that we worship it in the sumption and venerable usages of the 
signs of His body: but we give no divine honour to the sigus ; 
we do not call the sacrament our God. And let it be considered, 
whether if the primitive church had ever done or taught that 
the divine worship ought to be given to the sacrament, it had not 
been certain that the heathen would have retorted most of the argu- 
ments upon their heads by which the Christians reproved their wor- 
shipping of images. ‘The Christians upbraided them with worship- 
ping the works of their hands, to which themselves gave what figure 
they pleased, and then by certain forms consecrated them, and made 
by invocation (as they supposed) a divimty to dwell there. They 
objected to them that they worshipped that which could neither 
see, nor hear, nor smell, nor taste, nor move, nor understand: that 
which could grow old and: perish, that could be broken and burned, 
that was subject to the mjury of rats and mice, of worms and creep- 
ing things, that can be taken by cnemies, and carried away, that 15 
kept under lock and key for feur of thieves and sacnilegious ‘persons. 
Now if the church of those ages had thought and practised as the 
have done at Rome m these last ages, might not they have said, ‘ Why 
inay not we as well as you? Do not you worship that with divine 
honours, and call it your God, which can be burnt, and broken, which 
yourselves form into a round or a square figure, which the oven first 
hardens, and then your priests consecrate, and by mvacation make to 
be your God, which can see no more, nor hear, nor smell, than the 
silver and gold upon our images? Do not you adore that which rats 
and inice eat, which can grow mouldy and sour, which you keep un- 
der locks and bars for fear your God be stolne2? Did not Lewis the 
‘ninth 4 pawn your God to the Soldan of Egypt, imsomuch that to this 
day the Egyptian escutcheons by way of triumph bear upon them 
a pix with a wafer in it? True it is, that if we are beaten from our 
cities, we carry our gods with us; but did not the Jesuits carry your 
10st (which you call God) about their necks from Venice in the time 
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of the Interdict, and now why do you reprove that in us which you 
do in yourselves?’ What could have been answered to them if the 
doctrine And accidents: of their” time had furnished them with these 
or the like instances? In vain it would have been to have replied, 
Yea, but ours is the true God, and yours are false gods; for they 
would easily have made a rejoinder, and said that ‘ this is to be proved 
by some other argument, in the mean time all your objections against 
our worshipping of images return violently upon you.’ Upon this 
account, since none of the witty and subtle adversaries of christianity 
ever did or could make this defence by way of recrimination, it is 
certain there was no occasion given; and therefore those trifling 
pretences made out of some sayings of the fathers pretending the 
practice of worshipping the sacrament, must needs be sophistry and 
illusion, and can need no particular consideration. But if any man 
can think them at all considerable, I refer him to be satisfied by 
Mich. le Faucheur‘ in his voluminous confutation of card. Perron. I 
for my part am weary of the infinite variety-of argument in this ques- 
tion ; and therefore shall only observe this, that antiquity does fre- 
quently use the words προσκύνητος, σεβασμιώτατος, θεῖος, προσ- 
κυνούμενος, ‘venerable,’ ‘adorable,’ ‘ worshipful,’ to every thing that 
ought to be received with great reverence, and used with regard ; to 
princes, to laws, to baptism, to bishops, to priests, to the ears of 

riests, the cross, the chalice, the temples, the words of scripture, the 
east of Easter ; and upon the same account by which it is pretended 
that some of the fathers taught the adoration of the eucharist, we 
may also infer the adoration of all the other instances. But that 
which proves too much, proves nothing at all. 

These are the grounds by which I am myself established, and by 
which I persuade or confirm others in this article. 

I end with the words® of the fathers in the council of C.P.¢ ”“Aprov 
οὐσίαν προσέταξε προσφέρεσθαι, μὴ σχηματΐζουσαν ἀνθρώπου μορφὴν, 
ἵνα μὴ εἰδωλολατρεία παρεισαχθῇ, ‘Christ commanded the substance 
of bread to be offered, not the shape of a man, lest idolatry should be 
introduced.’ 


ἡ 


Gloria Deo in excelsis : 
In terris pax hominibus bonz voluntatis. 


Ὁ [four A.) - ἃ [Recitata in Concil. Nicsen. ii. act. 
* Lib. iv. c. 8, de la Céne du Segneur. νἱ. tom. iv. col. 368 E.] 
[p. 280 sqq. fol. Genev. 1635. ] « A.D. 745. [leg. 754. } 
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THE FIRST PART. 


BY JER. TAYLOR, 


CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO KING CHARLES THE FIRST 
AND LATE LORD BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 


THE 


PREFACE TO THE READER. 


Wuen a Roman gentleman had, to please himself, written a book 
in Greek, and presented it to Cato, he desired him to pardon the 
faults of his expressions, since he wrote in Greek, which was a tongue 
in which he was not perfect master. Cato told him he had better 
then to have let it alone and written in Latin, by how much it is 
better not to commit a fault than to make apologies. For uf the 
thing be good, it needs not to be excused ; if it be not good, a crude 
apology will do nothing but confess the fault, but never make amends. 
I therefore make this address to all who will concern themselves im 
reading this book, not to ask their pardon for my fault in doing of it; 
I know of none; for if I had known them, I would have mended 
them before the publication; and yet though 1 know not any, 1 do 
not question but much fault will be found by too many; I wish 1 
have given them no cause for their so doing. But 1 do not only 
mean It 1m the particular periods, where every man that is not a son 
"ΟἹ the church of England or Ireland, will at least do as Apollonius* 
did to the apparition that afinghted his company on the mountain 
Caucasus, he will revile and persecute me with evil words; but I 
mean it im the whole design, and men will reasonably or capriciously 
ask, Why any more controversies? why this over agam? why 
against the papists, agaist whom so very many are already exaspe- 
rated that they cry out fiercely of persecution? and why can they not 
be suffered to enjoy their share of peace, which hath returned in the 
hands of his sacred majesty at his blessed restoration? For as much 
of this as concerns myself 1 make no excuse, but give my reasons, 
and hope to justify this procedure with that modesty which David 
used to his angry brother, saying, “ What have I now done? is there 
not a cause?” The cause is this :— 

The reverend fathers, my lords the bishops of Ireland, in their cir- 
cumspection and watchfulness over their flocks having espied grievous 
wolves to have entered in, some with sheep’s clothing and some with- 
out, some secret cnemies and some open, at first endeavoured to give 


* [Philostr. vit. Apollon. Tyan., lib. ii, cap. 4 p. 52.] 
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check to those enemies which had put fire into the bed-straw; and 
though God hath very much prospered their labours, yet they have 
work enough to do, and will have, till God shall call them home to 
the land of peace and unity. But it was soon remembered that when 
king James of blessed memory had discerned the spirits of the Kng- 
lish nonconformists, and found them peevish and factious, unreason- 
able and imperious, not only unable to govern but as inconsistent 
with the government as greedy to snatch at it for themselves ; resolved 
to take off their disguise, and put a difference between conscience and 
faction, and to bring them to the measures and rules of laws; and to 
this the council and all wise men were consenting, because by the 
king’s great wisdom, and the conduct of the whole conference and 
enquiry, nen saw there was reason on the king’s side, and necessity 
on all sides. But the gunpowder treason breaking out, a new zeal 
was enkindled against the papists, and it shined so greatly that the 
nonconformists escaped by the light of it, and quickly grew warm by 
the heat of that flame, to which they added no small increase by their 
declamations and other acts of insinuation: insomuch that they bemg 
neglected, multiplied until they got power enough to do all those 
mischiefs which we have seen and felt. This being remembered and 
spoken of, it was soon observed that the tables only were now turned, 
and that now the public zeal and watchfulness against those men and 
those persuasions, which so lately have afflicted us, might give to the 
emissaries of the church of Rome leisure and opportunity to grow 
into numbers and strength to debauch many souls, and to unhinge 
the safety and peace of the kingdom. In Ireland we saw too much 
of it done, and found the mischief growing too fast, and the most in- 
tolerable inconveniences but too justly apprehended as near and im- 
minent. We had reason at least to cry fire when it flamed through 
our very roofs, and to interpose with all care and diligence, when 
religion and the eternal interest of souls was at stake, as knowing we 
should be greatly unfit to appear and account to the great Bishop 
and Shepherd of souls if we had suffered the enemies to sow tares in 
our fields, we standing and looking on. It was therefore considered 
how we might best serve God, and rescue our charges from their 
danger, and it was concluded presently to run to arms, 1 mean to the 
weapons of our warfare, to the armour of the Spirit, to the works of 
our calling, and to tell the people of their peril, to warn them of the 
enemy, and to lead them in the ways of truth and peace and holiness: 
that if they would be admonished, they might be safe; if they would 
not, they should be without excuse, because they could not say but 
the prophets have been amongst them. 

But then it was next enquired, who should minister in this affair, 
and put in order all those things which they had to give in charge: 
it was easy to choose many, but hard to choose one; there were many 
fit to succeed in the vacant apostleship, and though Barsabas the just 
was by all the church named as a fit and worthy nan, yet the lot. fell 
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upon Matthias ; and that was my case: it fell to me to be their ama- 
nuensis, when persons most worthy were more readily excused ; and in 
this my lords the bishops had reason, that according to 8. Paul’s rule, 
“Tf there be judgments or controversies amongst us, they should 
be employed who are least esteemed in the church>;” and upon this 
account I had nothing left me but obedience; though I confess that 
I found regret in the nature of the employment, for I love not to be 
(as S. Paul " calls it) one of the ovgyrnrat rod αἰῶνος τούτου, “ dis- 
puters of this world’ For I suppose skill in controversies (as they 
are now used) to be the worst part of learning, and time is the worst 
spent in them, and men the least benefited by them; that is, when 
the questions are curious and impertinent, intricate and unexplicable, 
not to make men better, but to make a sect. But when the propo- 
sitions disputed are of the foundation of faith, or lead to good life, or 
naturally do good to single persons or public socictics, then they are 
art of the depositum of christianity, of the “ analogy of faith’, and 
or this we are by the apostle commanded to “contend earnestly ;” 
and therefore controversies may become necessary; but because they 
are not often so, but oftentimes useless and always troublesome; and 
as an ill diet makes an ill habit of body, so does the frequent use of 
controversies baffle the understanding, and makes it crafty to deceive 
others, itself remaining instructed in nothing but useless notions and 
words of contingent signification and distinctions without difference, 
which minister to pride and contention, and teach men to be perti- 
nacious, troublesome, and uncharitable ; therefore 1 love them not. 
But because by the apostolical rule 1 am tied “to do all things 
without inurmurings,” as well as without “ disputings®,” I considered 
it over again, and found myself relieved by the subject matter, and 
the grand consequent of the present questions. For in the present 
affair the case is not so as in the others; here the questions are such 
that the church of Rome declares them to reach as far as eternity, 
and damn all that are not of their opinions; and the protestants 
have much: more reason to fear concerning the papists, such who are 
not excused by ignorance, that their condition is very sad and deplo- 
rable, and that it is charity to snatch them as a brand from the fire ; 
and indeed the church of Rome maintains propositions, which, if the 
ancient doctors of the church may be believed, are apt to separate 
from God. I instance in their superaddition of articles and propo- 
sitions, derived only from a pretended tradition, and not contained in 
scripture. Now the doing of this is a great sin, and a great danger. 
Adoro scripture plenitudinem ; si non est scriptum, timeat Fa tllud 
adjicientibus et detrahentibus destinatum, said Tertullian’, ‘I adore 
the fulness of scripture; and if it be not written, let Hermogenes fear 
the woe that is destined to them that detract from or add to it.’ 


b [] Cor. vi. 4.} ¢ (Phil. ii. 14. ] , 
¢ {1 Cor, i. 20. ε Cont. Hermogen. [ς. xxii. p. 241 D.] 
4 { Rom. xii, 6, 
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S. Basil® says, “ Without doubt it is a most manifest argument of 
infidelity, and a most certain sign of pride, to imtroduce any thing 
that is not written [in the scriptures,] our blessed Saviour having 
said, My sheep hear My voice, and the voice of strangers they will 
not hear; and to detract from scriptures, or add any thing to the 
faith that is not there, is most vehemently forbidden by the apostle, 
saying, If it be but a man’s testament, xemo superordinat, no man 
adds to it, and says also, This was the will of the testator.” And 
Theophilus Alexandrinus® says plainly, “It is the part of a devilish 
spirit to think any thing to be divine that is not in the authority of 
the holy scriptures :” and therefore S. Athanasiusi affirms that the 
catholics will neither speak nor endure to hear any thing in religion 
that is a stranger to scripture; it being ammodestia vecordia, ‘an evil 
heart of immodesty,’ to speak those things which are not written. Now 
let any man judge whether it be not our duty, and a necessary work 
of charity, and the proper office of our ministry, to persuade our 
charges from the ‘immodesty of an evil heart,—from having ‘a 
devilish spirit, —from domg ‘that which is vehemently forbidden by 
the apostle,’—from ‘infidelity and pride,—and lastly, from that 
‘eternal woe which is denounced’ against them that add other words 
and doctrines than what 1s contained in the scriptures, and say, Do- 
minus dscit, ‘the Lord hath said it,’ and He hath not said it. If we 
had put these severe censures upon the popish doctrine of tradition, 
we should have been thought uncharitable; but because the holy 
fathers do so, we ought to be charitable, and snatch our charges from 
the ambient flame. 

And thus it is in the question of images; Duds non est quin 
religio nulla sit ubicunque simulacrum est, said Lactantius), ‘ without 
all peradventure wherever an image is’ (meaning for worship) ‘there 
is no religion:’ and that ‘we ought rather to die than pollute our 
faith with such impieties,’ said Origen®. It is against the law of 
nature, it beimg expressly forbidden by the second commandment, as 
Treneus affirms, Tertullian, Cyprian, and S. Augustine: and there- 
fore is it not great reason we should contend for that faith which for- 
bids all worship of images, and oppose the superstition of such guides 
who do teach their people to give them vencration, to prevaricate the 
moral law, and the very law of nature, and do that which whosoever 
does has no religion? We know idolatry is a damnable sin, and we 
also know that the Roman church with all the artifices she could use, 
never can justify herself, or acquit the common practices from ido- 
latry: aud yet if it were but suspicious that it is idolatry, it were 


Κ De vera fide, [tom. ii. p. 224 D,] et —linar., p. 279 C, fol. Paris. 1608.—Aliter 
Moral, reg. Ixxii. cap. 1. [tom. ii. p. 906. interpretatur ed. Ben., tom. i. p. 929, 


Β.7 et reg. Ixxx. cap. 22. [p. 318. ] i De origin. error., lib. ii. [eap. 19. 
b Epist. pasch. ii, [ὃ 6. in Galland. tom. i. p. 185.] 
bibl. vett. patr., tom. vii. p. 617 C.] * Contr. Cels., lib. vii. [§ 64. tom. i. 


' De incarn. Christi. [Al. contr. Apol-  p. 740.) 
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enough to awaken us; for God is a jealous God, and will not endure 
any such causes of suspicion and motives of jealousy.—I instance 
but once more ;— 

The primitive church! did excommunicate them that did not re- 
ceive the holy sacrament in both kinds; and S. Ambrose™ says that 
‘he who receives the mystery other ways than Christ appointed’ (that 
is, but in one kind, when He hath appoited it in two) ‘is un- 
worthy of the Lord, and he cannot have devotion.’ Now this thing 
we ought not to suffer, that our people by so doing should remain 
‘unworthy of the Lord,’ and for ever be ‘indevout’ or cozened with 
a false shew of devotion, or fall by following evil guides into the sen- 
tence of excommunication. These matters are not trifling, and when 
we see these errors frequently taught and owned as the only true re- 
hgion, and yet are such evils which the fathers say are the way of 
damnation ; we have reason to hope that all wise and good men, 
lovers of souls, will confess that we are within the circles of our duty 
when we teach our people to decline the crooked ways, and to walk 
in the ways of scripture and christianity. 

But we have observed amongst the generality of the Insh such a 
declension of christianity, so great credulity to believe every super- 
stitious story, such confidence im vanity, such groundless pertinacy, 
such vicious lives, so little sense of true religion and the fear of God, 
so much care to obey the priests, and so little to obey God; such 
intolerable ignorance, such fond oaths and manners of swearing, 
thinking themselves more obliged by swearing on the mass-book 
than the four gospels, and S. Patrick’s mass-book more than any 
hew one; swearing by their father’s soul, by their gossip’s® hand, by 
other things which are the product of those many tales are told them; 
their not knowing upon what account they refuse to come to church, 
but only that now they are old and never did, or their countrymen 
do not, or their fathers or grandfathers never did, or that their 
ancestors were priests, and they will not alter from their religion ; 
and after all, can give no account of their religion what it is: only 
they believe as their priest bids them, and go to mass which they 
understand not, and reckon their beads to tell the number and the 
tale of their prayers, and abstain from eggs and flesh in Lent, and 
visit S. Patrick’s well, and leave pins and mbbons, yarn or thread in 
their holy wells, and pray to God, S. Mary and S. Patrick, δ. Colum- 
_banus and S. Bridget, and desire to be buried with S. Francis’ cord 

about them, and to fast on Saturdays in honour of our Lady. These 
and so many other things of like nature we see daily, that we being 
conscious of the infinite distance which these things have from the 
spirit of christianity, know that no charity can be greater than to 


1 Can. ‘Comperimus.’ [Decret.] De n [Gossippe, God-sibbe, (sibbe, ‘affi- 
consecr. dist. ii. [cap. 12. col. 2087. nitas,’) a godfather or godmother.— 
m [ Pseud-Ambros.} in 1 Cor. xi. a Minshew. } 
ii. append. col. 149 E. J 
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persuade the people to come to our churches, where they shall be 
taught all the ways of godly wisdom, of peace and safety to their 
souls: whereas now there are many of them that know not how to 
say their prayers, but mutter, like pyes and parrots, words which they 
are taught, but they do not pretend to understand. 


But I shall give one particular instance of their miserable super- 
stition and blindness. 

I was lately within a few months very much troubled with petitions 
and earnest requests for the restoring a bell, which a person of quality 
had in his hands in the time of, and ever since, the late rebellion. [1 
could not guess at the reasons of their so great and violent importu- 
nity, but told the petitioners, if they could prove that bell to be 
theirs, the gentleman was willing to pay the full value of it, though 
che had no obligation to do so (that I know of) but charity: but this 
was so far from satisfying them, that still the importunity increased, 
which made me diligently to enquire into the secret of it. The first 
cause I found was, that a dying person in the parish desired to have 
it rung before him to church, and pretended he could not die in 
peace if it were denied him; and that the keeping of that bell did 
anciently belong to that family from father to son: but because this 
seemed nothing but a fond and an unreasonable superstition, I en- 
quired further, and at last found that they believed this bell came 
from heaven, and that it used to be carried from place to place, and 
to end controversies by oath, which the worst men durst not violate 
if they swore upon that bell, and the best men amongst them durst 
not but ‘believe him ; that if this bell was rung before the corpse to 
the grave, it would help him out of purgatory ; and that therefore 
when any one died, the friends of the deceased did, whilst the bell 
was in their possession, hire it for the behoof of their dead, and that 
by this means that family was in part maintained. I was troubled 
to see under what spirit of delusion those poor souls do lie, how in- 
finitely their credulity is abused, how certainly they believe in trifles, 
and perfectly rely on vanity, and how little they regard the truths of 
God, and how not at all they drink of the waters of salvation. For 
the numerous companies of priests and friars amongst them take care 
they shall know nothing of religion but what they design for them ; 
they use all means to keep them to the use of the Irish tongue, lest 
if they learn English they might be supplied with persons fitter to 
instruct them; the people are taught to make that also their excuse 
for not coming to our churches, to hear our advices, or converse with 
us in religious intercourses, because they understand us not, and they 
will not understand us, neither will they learn that they may under- 
stand and live. And this and many other evils are made greater and 
more irremediable by the affnghtment which their priests put upon 
them by the issues of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by which (they now 
exercising it too publicly) they give them laws, not only for religion, 
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but even for temporal things, and turn their proselytes from the Mass 
if they become farmers of the tithes from the minister or proprietary 
without their leave: I speak that which I know to be true by their 
own confession and unconstrained and uninvited narratives. So that 
as it is certain that the Roman religion, as it stands in distinction 
and separation from us, is a body of strange propositions, having but 
little relish of true primitive and pure christianity, (as will be made 
manifest, if the importunity of our adversaries extort it ;) so it is 
here amonyst us a faction and a state-party and design to recover 
their old Jaws and barbarous manner of living, a device to enable 
them to dwell alone, and to be populus unins labi°, “ἃ people of one 
language’ and unmingled with others. And if this be religion, it is 
such a one as ought to be reproved by all the severities of reason 
aud religion, lest the people perish, and their souls be cheaply given 
away to them that make merchandize of souls who were the purchase 
and price of Christ’s blood. 

Having given this sad account why it was necessary that my 
lords the bishops should take care to do what they have done in this 
affair, and why I did consent to be engaged in this controversy, 
otherwise than I love to be; and since it is not a love of trouble 
and contention, but charity to the souls of the poor deluded Inish : 
there is nothing remainmg but that we humbly desire of God to 
accept and to bless this well-ineant labour of love, and that by some 
admirable ways of His providence He will be pleased to convey to 
them the notices of their danger and their sin, and to de-obstruct 
the passages of necessary truth to them; for we know the-agrts of 
iheir guides, and that it will be very hard that the notice af these 
things shall ever be suffered to arrive to the common people, but 
‘that which hinders will Jinder until it be taken away? :’ however 
we believe and hope m God for remedy. 

For although Kdom would not let Ins brother Israel pass mto his 
country, and the Philistines would stop the patriarcli’s wells, and the 
wicked shepherds of Midian would drive their neighbours’ flocks from 
the watering troughs, and the emissarics of Rome use all arts to keep 
the people from the use of scriptures, the wells of salvation, and 
from entertaining the notices of such things which from the scrip- 
tures we teach; yet as God found out a remedy for those of old, so 
He will also for the poor misled people of Ireland ; and will take 
away the evil minds, or the opportunities of the adversaries, hindering 
the people from instruction, and make way that the truths we have 
here taught may approach to their ears, and sink into their hearts, 
and make them wise unto salvation. Amen. 


° (Gen, xi. 1.] p [2 Thess. ii. 7.] 


VI. 


DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
PART I. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Tue questions of difference between our churches and the church 
of Rome have been so often disputed, and the evidences on both 
sides so often produced, that to those who are strangers to the pre- 
sent constitution of affairs it may scem very unnecessary to say them 
over again: and yet it will seem almost impossible to produce any 
new matter; or if we could, it will not be probable that what can be 
newly alleged can prevail more than all that which already hath been 
so often urged in these questions. But we are not deterred from 
doing our duty by any such considerations: as knowing, that the 
same medicaments are with success applied to a returning or an 
abiding ulcer; and the preachers of God’s word must for ever be 
ready to put the people im mind of such things which they already 
have heard, and by the same scriptures, and the same reasons, en- 
deavour to destroy their sin, or prevent their danger; and by the 
same word of God to extirpate those errors, which have had oppor- 
tunity in the time of our late disorders to spring up and grow 
stronger, not when the keepers of the field ‘slept,’ but when they 
were wounded, and their hands cut off, and their mouths stopped, 
lest they should continue, or procced to do the work of God 
thoroughly. ; 

A little warm sun, and some indulgent showers of a softer rain, 
have made many weeds of erroneous doctrine to take root greatly, 
and to spread themselves widely: and the bigots of the Roman 
church, by their late importune boldness and indiscreet frowardness * 
in making proselytes, have but too manifestly declared to all the 
world that if they were rerum potiti, ‘masters of our affairs,’ they 
would suffer nothing to grow but their own colocynths and gourds. 
And although the natural remed for this were to take away that 


a (‘ forwardness’ C.] 
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impunity, upon the account of which alone they do increase; yet 
because we shall never be authors of such counsels, but confidently 
rely upon God, the holy scriptures, right reason, and the most vener- 
able and prime antiquity, which are the proper defensatives of truth 
for its support and maintenance; yet we must not conceal from the 
people committed to our charges, the great evils to which they are 
tempted by the Roman emissaries, that while the king and the par- 
lament take care to secure all the public interests by instruments of 
their own, we also may by the word of our proper ministry endea- 
vour to stop the progression of such errors which we know to be 
destructive of christian religion, and consequently dangerous to the 
interest of souls. 

In this procedure although we shall say some things which have 
not been always placed before their eyes, and others we shall repre- 
sent with a fittingness to their present necessities, and all with 
charity too and zeal for their souls; yet if we were to say nothing 
but what hath been often said already, we are still doing the work 
of God, and repeating His voice, and by the sane remedies curing 
the same diseases, and we only wait for the blessing of God prosper- 
ing that importunity which is our duty: according to the advice of 
Solomon”, “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this, or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ROMAN CHURCH IN THE CONTROVERTED 
ARTICLES, IS NEITHER CATHOLIC, APOSTOLIC, NOR PRIMITIVE, 


8 1. That our Tr was the challenge of S. Augustine* to the Dona- 
religion is, but tists, who (as the church of Rome does at this day) 
pre is not seek, enclosed the catholic church within their own circuits, 
is proved in gee ‘ Ye say that Christ is heir of no lands but where Do- 
morals natus is co-heir: read this to us out of the law and the 
prophets, out of the psalms, out of the gospel itself, or out of the- 
letters of the apostles; read it thence and we believe it:’ plainly 
directing us to the fountains of our faith, the Old and New testa- 
ment, the words of Christ, and the words of the apostles. For 
nothing else can be the foundation of our faith; whatsoever came in 


after these, foris est, 1b belongs not unto Christ®. 


d peice. xi. 6.) tendi non potest ecclesia non est. [Vid.] 

¢ De unit. eccles., cap. 6. [tom. ix. 5. Aug. de unit. ecel., c. 4 et c. 3.—Ibi 
col. 845 B.] ueramus ecclesiam, ibi decernamus 

ἃ Ecclesia ex sacris et canonicis scrip- [κα ‘discutiamus’] causam nostram. 
turis ostendenda est, queeque ex illis os- [ibid., 341 A.] 
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To these we also add, not as authors or finishers, but as helpers of 
our faith, and heirs of the doctrine apostolical, the sentiments and 
catholic doctrine of the church of God, in the ages next after the 
apostles. Not that we think them or ourselves bound to every 
private opinion, even of a primitive bishop and martyr; but that we 
all acknowledge that the whole church of God kept the faith entire, 
and transmitted faithfully to the after-ages the whole faith, rumor 
διδαχῆς, ‘the form of doctrine’ and ‘sound words’ ‘ which was at 
first delivered to the saints,’ and was defective in nothing that be- 
longed unto salvation ; and we believe that those ages sent millions 
of saints to the bosom of Christ, and sealed the true faith with their 
lives and with their deaths, and by both gave testimony unto Jesus, 
and had from Him the testimony of His spirit. 

And this method of procedure we now choose, not only because 
to them that. know well how to use it, to the sober and moderate, 
the peaceable and the wise, it is the best, the most certain, visible 
and tangible, most humble and satisfactory; but also because the 
church of Rome does with greatest noises pretend her conformity to 
antiquity. Indeed the present Roman doctrines which are in dif- 
ference, were invisible and unheard of in the first and best antiquity, 
and with how ill success their quotations are out of the fathers of the 
first three ages, every enquiring man may easily discern. But the 
noises therefore which they make are from the writings of the suc- 
ceeding ages; where secular interest did more prevail, and the 
writings of the fathers were vast and voluminous, full of contro- 
versy and ambiguous senses, fitted to their own times and questions, 
full of proper opinions, and such variety of sayings, that both sides 
eternally and inconfutably shall bring sayings for themselves re- 
spectively. Now although things being thus, it will be impossible 
for them to conclude from the saymgs of a number of fathers, that 
their doctrine which they would prove thence, was the catholic doc- 
trine of the church; because any number that is less than all, does 
not prove a catholic consent: yet the clear sayings of one or two of 
these fathers truly alleged by us to the contrary, will cer‘amly prove 
that what many of them (suppose it) do affirm, and which but two 
or three as good catholics as the other do deny, was not then matter 
of faith, or a doctrine of the church; for if it jiad, these had been 
heretics accounted, and not have remained in the communion of the 
church. But although for the reasonableness of the thing we have 
thought fit to take notice of it; yet we shall have no need to make 
use of it; since not only in the prime and purest antiquity we are 
indubitably more than conquerors; but even in the succeeding ages, 
we have the advantage both zumero, pondere, et mensura, ‘in number, 
weight, and measure.’ 

We do easily acknowledge that to dispute these questions from 
the sayings of the fathers is not the readiest way to make an end of 
them ; but therefore we do wholly rely upon scriptures as the found- 
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ation and final resort of all our persuasions, and from thence can 
never be confuted ; but we also admit the fathers as admirable helps 
for the understanding of the scriptures, and as good testimony of the 
doctrine delivered from their forefathers down to them, of what the 
church esteemed the way of salvation: and therefore if we find any 
doctrine now taught which was not placed in their way of salvation, 
we reject it as being no part of the christian faith, and which ouglit 
not to be imposed upon consciences. They were “ wisc unto salva- 
tion,” and “fully instructed to every good work ;” and therefore 
the faith which they professed and derived from scripture, we pro- 
fess also; and in the same faith “we hope to be saved even as they.” 
But for the new doctors, we understand them not, we know them 
not; our faith is the same from the beginning, and cannot become 
new. 

But because we shall make it to appear that they do greatly inno- 
vate in all their points of controversy with us, and shew nothing but 
shadows instead of substances, and little images of things instead of 
solid arguments; we shall take from them their armour in which 
they trusted, and choose this sword of Goliah to combat their errors ; 
for non est alter talis; it is not casy to find a better than the worp 
of Gop, expounded by the prime and best Antiquity. 


The first thing therefore we are to advertise is, that the emissaries 
of the Roman church endeavour to persuade the good people of our 
dioceses from a religion that is truly primitive and apostolic, and 
divert them to propositions of their own, new, and unheard of im the 
first ages of the christian church. 

For the religion of our church is therefore certainly primitive and 
apostolic, because it teaches us to believe the whole scriptures of the 
Old and New testament, and nothing else as matter of faith; and 
therefore unless there can be new scriptures, we can have no new 
matters of belief, no new articles of faith. Whatsoever we cannot 
prove from thence, we disclaim it, as not deriving from the fountains 
of our Saviour. We also do believe the apostles’ creed, the Nicene 
with the additions of Constantinople, and that which is commonly 
called the symbol of S. Athanasius; and the four first general 
councils are so entirely admitted by us, that they, together with the 
plain words of scripture, are made the rule and measure of judging 
heresies® amongst us; and in pursuance of these it is commanded 
by our church that the clergy shall never teach any thing as matter 
of faith religiously to be observed, but that which is agrecable to the 
Old and New testament, and collected out of the same doctrine by 
the ancient fathers and catholic bishops of the church’. This was 
undoubtedly the faith of the primitive church, they admitted all into 


[See ‘Episcopacy asserted, ὃ 47.— Injunct. regin. Eliz., A.D. 1571. can. 
vol. v. p. 197, and note i.] ‘De concionatoribus.’ [p. 23. 4to. Lond. 
f Lib. canon. discipl. eccles. Angl., et 1571.] 
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their communion that were of this faith; they condemned no man 
that did not condemn these; they gave letters communicatory by 
no other cognizance, and all were brethren who spake this voice. 
Hane legem sequentes, christianorum catholicorum nomen gubemus 
amplecti, reliquos vero dementes vesanosque judicantes heretici dog- 
matis infamiam sustinere, said the emperors Gratian, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius&, in their proclamation to the people of C.P. ΑἹ] 
that believed this doctrine were Christians and catholics, viz., all they 
who believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one Divinity of 
equal majesty in the holy Trinity; which indeed was the sum of 
what was decreed in explication of the apostles’ creed in the four first 
general councils. 

And what faith can be the foundation of a more solid peace, the 
surer ligaments of catholic communion, or the firmer basis of a holy 
life and of the hopes of heaven hereafter, than the measures which 
the holy primitive church did hold, and we after them? That which 
we rely upon is the same that the primitive church did acknowledge 
to be the adequate foundation of their hopes in the matters of belief: 
the way which they thought sufficient to go to heaven in, is the way 
which we walk: what they did not tcach, we do not publish and 
impose ; into this faith entirely, and into no other, as they did theirs, 
so we baptize our catechumens: the discriminations of heresy from 
catholic doctrine which they used, we usc also, and we use no other: 
and in short, we believe all that doctrine which the church of Rome 
believes, except those things which they have superinduced upon the 
old religion, and in which we shall prove that they have innovated. 
So that by their confession, all the doctrine which we teach the 
people as matter of faith, must be confessed to be ancient, primitive, 
and apostolic, or else theirs is not so: for ours is the same, and we 
both have received this faith from the fountains of scripture and 
universal tradition; not they from us or we from them, but both of 
us from Christ and His apostles. And therefore there can be no 
question whether the faith of the church of England be apostolic 
and primitive ; it is so, confessedly: but the question is concerning 
many other particulars which were unknown to the holy doctors of 
the first ages, which were no part of their faith, which were never 
put into their creeds, which were not determined in any of the four 
first general councils, revered in all Christendom, and entertained 
every where with great religion and veneration, even next to the four 
gospels and the apostolical writings. 

Of this sort because the church of Rome hath introduced many, 
and hath adopted them into their late creed, and imposes them upon 
the people, not only without but against the scriptures and the 
catholic doctrine of the church of God; laying heavy burdens on 


_& Dat. iii. calend. Mart. Thessaloniev. [Cod. Theodos., lib. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2. [tom. 
Vi. part. Lop. 3. ] 
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men’s consciences, and making the narrow way to heaven yet nar- 
rower by their own inventions; arrogating to themselves a “ domi- 
nion over our faith,” and prescribing a method of salvation which 
Christ and His apostles never taught; corrupting the faith of the 
church of God, and “teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men ;” and lastly, having derogated from the prerogative of Christ, 
who alone is the author and finisher of our faith, and hath perfected 
it in the revelations consigned in the holy scriptures ; therefore it 18 
that we esteem ourselves obliged to warn the people of their danger, 
and to depart from it, and call upon them to stand upon the ways, 
and ask after the old paths, and walk in them; lest they partake of 
that curse which is threatened by God to them, who remove the 
ancient landmarks which our fathers in Christ have set for us. 


Now that the church of Rome cannot pretend that 
all which she imposes is primitive and apostolic, 
appears in this; that in the church of Rome, there is 
pretence made to a power, not only of declaring new 
articles of faith, but of making new symbols or creeds, and imposing 
them as of necessity to salvation. Which thing is evident in the 
bull of pope Leo the tenth against Martin Luther, in which, amongst 
other things, he is condemned for saying, “It is certain that it is not 
in the power of the church or pope to constitute articles of faith.” 
We need not add that this power is attributed to the bishops of 
Rome by Turrecremata®, Augustinus Triumphus de Ancona‘, Petrus 
de Ancharano), and the famous abbot of Panormo*, that the pope 
cannot only make new creeds, but. new articles of faith; that he can 
make that of necessity to be believed which before never was neces- 
sary; that he is the measure and rule, and the very notice of all 
credibilities; that the canon law is the divine law, and whatever 
law the pope promulges, God, whose vicar he is, is understood to be 
the promulger; that the souls of men are in the hands of the pope; 
and that in his arbitration religion doth consist: which are the very 
words of Hostiensis', and Ferdmandus ab Inciso™, who were casuists 
and doctors of law of great authority amongst them and renown. 
The thing itself is not of dubious disputation amongst them, but 
actually practised in the greatest instances, as is to be secn in the 


First, from their 
challenging pow- 
er of making new 
articles, and 


h Quod sit metrum et regula ac scien- 
tia credendorum.—Summ2 de ecclesia, 
lib. ii. c. 203. [lege cap. 107. fol. 248 a, 
4to. Ven. 1561. ] 

i Novum symbolum condere solum ad 
papam spectat, quia est caput fidei chris- 
tiane, cujus auctoritate omnia quie ad 
fidem spectant firmantur et roborantur; 
q. 59. art. 1; et art. 2, Sicut potest novum 
symbolum eondere, ita potest novos arti- 
culos supra alios multiplicarc. [p. 309 
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2 Papa potest facere novos articulos 
fidei, id est, quod modo credi oporteat, 
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bull of Pius the fourth, at the end of the council of Trent"; by 
which all ecclesiastics are not only bound to swear to all the articles 
of the council of Trent for the present and for the future, but they 
are put into a new symbol or creed, and they are corroborated by 
the same decretory clauses that are used in the creed of Athanasius : 
that ‘this is the true catholic faith, and that without this no man 
can be saved.’ 

Now since it cannot be imagined that this power to which they 
pretend should never have been reduced to act, and that it 1s not 
credible they should publish so invidious and ill-sounding doctrine 
to no purpose and to serve no end; it may without further evidence 
be believed by all discerning persons that they have need of this 
doctrine or it would not have been taught, and that consequently 
without more ado it may be concluded that some of their articles 
are parts of this new faith, and that they can therefore in no sense 
be apostolical, unless their being Roman makes them so. 

ἽΝ ΤΣ hom To this may be added another consideration not 
the practice of much less material, that besides what Eckins told the 
pee ἢ elector of Bavaria, that the doctrines of Luther might 
some instances of be overthrown by the fathers, though not by scrip- 
their innovating. ture; they have also many gripes of conscience con- 
ceruing the fathers themselves, that they are not right on their side; 
and of this, they have given but too much demonstration by their 
Expurgatory Indices. The serpent by being so curious a defender of 
his head, shews where Ins danger is, and by what he can most readily 
he destroyed. But besides their mnumerable corruptings of the 
fathers’ writings; their thrusting in that which was spurious, and 
like Pharaoh, killmg the legitimate sons of Isracle; thongh in this 
they have done very much of their work, and made the testimonies 
of the fathers to be a record infinitely worse than of themselves, 
uncorrupted, they would have been, (of which divers learned persons 
have made public complaint and demonstration,) they have at last 
fallen to a new trade, which hath caused more disreputation to them 
than they have gaimed advantage, and they have virtually confessed 
that in many things the fathers are against them. 

For first, the king of Spain gave a commission to the inquisitors 
to purge all catholic authors; but with this clause, Ligue ipst priva- 
tim nullisque conseris apud se indicem expurgatorium habebunt, quem 
eundem neque aliis communicabunt, neque ejus ecemplum ulli dabunt, 
‘that they should keep the expurgatory index privately, neither im- 
parting that mdex nor giving a copy of it to any.’ But it hap- 
pened, by the divine providence so ordering it, that about thirteen 


 [tom. x. coll. 199 sqq.] nem excuderent, totum illud caput sex- 

© Johannes Clemens aliquot folia Theo- tum Johannis et quod commentabatur 
doreti laceravit ct abjecit in focum, in qui-  Origenes omiscrunt, et mutilum edide- 
bus contra transubstantiationem preclare runt Jibrum propter eandem causam. 
disscruit. 10 cum non ita pridem Onige- 
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years after a copy of it was gotten and published by Johannes 
Pappus and Franciscus Junius; and since it came abroad against 
their wills, they find it necessary now to own it, and they have 
printed it themselves. Now by these expurgatory tables what they 
have done is known to all learned men. In ὃ. Chrysostom’s works 
printed at Basil, these words, ‘The church is not built upon the 
man, but upon the faith,’ are commanded to be blotted out; and 
these, ‘There is no merit but what is given us by Christ ; and yet 
these words are in his sermon upon Pentecost, and the former 
words are in his first homily upon that of S. John, “Ye are my 
friends,” &c. The like they have done to him in many other 
places, and to S. Ambrose, and to S. Austin, and to them all?, 
insomuch that Ludovicus Saurius, the corrector of the press at 
Lyons, shewed and complained of it to Jumius, that he was forced 
to cancellate or blot out many sayings of δ. Ambrose in that. edition 
of his works which was printed at Lyons mpuix. So that what 
they say on occasion of Bertram’s book, “In the old catholic writers 
we suffer very many errors, and extenuate and excuse them; and 
finding out some commentary, we feign some convenient sense when 
they are opposed in disputations,” they do indeed practise, but 
esteem it not sufficient; for the words which make against them 
they wholly leave out of their editions. Nay they correct the very 
tables or indices made by the printers or correctors; imsomuch that 
out of one of Froben’s indices they have commanded these words to 
be blotted, “'The use of images forbidden ;” “The eucharist nu sacri- 
fice, but the memory of a sacrifice ;’ “ Works, although they do not 
justify, yet are necessary to salvation ;” “ Marriage is granted to all 
that will not contain ;” “Venial sins damn ;” “The dead saints after 
this life cannot help us.’ Nay, out of the mdex of 8. Austin’s 
works by Claudius Chevallonius at Paris mpxxx1., there is a very 
strange deleatur, Dele, Solus Deus adorandus4; that ‘God alone is 
to be worshipped,’ is commanded to be blotted out, as being a dan- ' 
gerous doctrine. These instances may serve instead of multitudes 
which might be brought, of their corrupting the witnesses and razing 
the records of antiquity, that the errors and novelties of the church 
of Rome might not be so easily reproved. Now if the fathers were 
not against them, what need these arts? Why should they use them 
thus? Their own expurgatory indices are infinite testimony against 
them, both that they do so, and that they need it. 

But besides these things, we have thought it fit to represent in 
one aspect some of their chief doctrines of difference from the church 
of England, and make it evident that they are indeed new, and 


Ρ Sixtus Senensis, epist. dedicat. ad Pi- pue veterum patrum scripta. [ad init. 
um Quin. laudat pontificem in hae ver- tom. i.] 
ba, Expurgari ct emaculari curasti om- 4 Index expurgator. Madritii, 1612. in 
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brought into the church, first by way of opinion, and afterwards by 
power, and at last by their own authority decreed into laws and 
articles. 


§ 2. They in- | First, we allege that this very power of making 
novate in pre- new articles is a novelty, and expressly against the 
tending power to : . age . 
make new arti- doctrine of the primitive church; and we prove it, 
cles. first, by the words of the apostle’, saying, “If we, or 
an angel ftom heaven, shall preach unto you any other gospel,” viz., 
in whole or in part, for there is the same reason of them both, 
“than that which we have preached, let him be anathema: and 
secondly, by the sentence of the fathers in the third general council, 
that at Ephesus’, “That it should not be lawful for any man to pub- 
lish or compose another faith or creed than that which was defined 
by the Nicene council; and that whosoever shall dare to compose or 
offer any such to any persons willing to be converted from paganism, 
judaism, or heresy, if they were bishops or clerks, they should be 
deposed, if laymen, they should be accursed.” And yet in the church 
of Rome faith and christianity increase like the moon; Bromyard 
complained of it long since, and the mischief increases daily. They 
have now a new article of faith ready for the stamp, which may very 
shortly become necessary to salvation; we mean, that of the im- 
maculate conception of the blessed Virgin Mary. Whither the pope 
be above a council or no, we are not sure whether it be an article 
of faith amongst them or not; it is very near one if it be not. Bel- 
larinimct would fain have us believe that the council of Constance 
approving the bull of P. Martin the fifth, declared for the pope’s 
supremacy. But John Gerson", who was at the council, says that 
the council did abate those heights to which flattery had advanced 
the pope; and that before that council they spoke such great things 
of the pope, which afterwards moderate men durst not speak ; but 
yet some others spake them so confidently before it, that he that 
should then have spoken to the contrary would hardly have escaped 
the note of heresy: and that these men continued the same pre- 
tensions even after the council. But the council of Basil decreed 
for the council against the pope; and the council of Lateran under 
Leo the tenth, decreed for the pope against the council. So that it 
is cross and pilex; and whether for a penny, when it can be done; it 
is now a known case, it shall become an article of faith. But for 
the present it is a probationary article, and according to Bellar- 
mine’s’ expression is fere de fide, it is ‘almost an article of faith ;’ 


τ (Gal. i, 8.] x (i. ec, ‘head or tail.’ Meaning of 
5 Part. ii. act. 6. [tom. i. col. 1525. ] ‘pile’ uncertain; but see Ruding, in 
* (? Vid. De concil, auctor. lib. ii, A.D. 1804] 

cap. 19. tom. ii. col. 130.] Σ De concil. auctor., lib. ii c. 17. sect. 
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they want a little age, and then they may go alone. But the council 
of Trent? hath produced a strange new article, but it is sine contro- 
versia credendum, ‘it must be belicved, and must not be contro- 
verted,’ that ‘although the ancient fathers did give the communion 
to infants, yet they did not believe it necessary to salvation.” Now 
this being a matter of fact, whether they did or did not believe it, 
every man that reads their writings can be able to inform himself ; 
and hesides that it is strange that this should be determined by a 
council, and determined against evident truth, (it being. notorious 
that divers of the fathers did say it 1s necessary to salvation,) the 
decree itself is beyond all bounds of modesty, and a strange preten- 
sion of empire over the christian bclicf. But we proceed to other 
instances. 


THE Roman doctrine of indulgences was the first 
§ 3. They did . ‘ 

innovate in their occasion of the great change and reformation of the 
doctrine of in- western churches begun by the preachings of Martin 
putes Luther and others; and besides that it grew to that 
intolerable abuse that it became a shame to itself and a reproach to 
christendom, it was also so very an imovation that their great An- 
toninus*® confesses that “ concerning them we have nothing expressly, 
either im the scriptures, or in the sayings of the ancient doctors :” 
and the same is affirmed by Sylvester Prerias®. Bishop Fisher of 
Rochester® says that in the beginning of the church there was no 
use of indulgences; and that they began after the people were a 
while, affrighted with ‘the torments of purgatory; and many of the 
schoolmen confess that the use of indulgences began in the time of 
pope Alexander the third, towards the end of the twelfth century : 
but Agrippa‘ imputes the beginning of them to Boniface the eighth, 
who lived in the reign of king Edward the first of England, thirtcen 
hundred years after Christ. But that in his time the first jubilee 
was kept, we are assured by Crantzius®. This pope lived and died 
with great infamy‘, and therefore was not likely from himself to 
transfer much honour and reputation to the new institution. But 
that, about this time imdulgences began, is more than probable; 
much before, it is certain they were not. For in the whole canon 
Jaw written by Gratian, and in the sentences of Peter Lombard, there 
is nothing spoken of indulgences. Now because they lived in the 
time of pope Alexander the third, if he had introduced them, and much 
rather if they had been as ancient as 8. Gregory (as some vainly and 


© Sess. xxi. ὃ, 4. [tom. x. col. 121.] * [Saxon., lib. viii. cap. 36. tom. ii. p. 
* Part. i, sum. tit. 10. c. 8, finit. ] 224. 
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weakly pretend, from no greater authority than their own legends) it 
18 τοὶ ονι- that these great men, writing bodies of divinity and law, 
would have made mention of so considerable a point, and so great a 
part of the Roman religion, as things are now ordered. If they had 
been doctrines of the church then as they are now, it 1s certain they 
must have come under their cognizance and discourses. 

Now lest the Roman emissaries should deceive any of the good 
sons of the church, we think ‘it fit to acquaint them that in the 
primitive church, when the bishops imposed severe penances, and 
that they were almost quite performed, and a great cause of pity in- 
feuvened, or danger of death, or an excellent repentance, or that the 
martyrs interceded, the bishop did sometimes indulge the penitent, 
and relax some of the remaining parts of his penance, and according 
to the example of S. Paul in the case of the incestuous Corinthian, 
gave them ease, lest they should be swallowed up with too much 
sorrow. But the Roman doctrine of mdulgences is wholly another 
thing; nothing of it but the abused name remains. For in the 
church of Rome they now pretend that there is an infinite of de- 
grees of Christ’s merits and satisfaction beyond what is necessary 
for the salvation of His servants: and (for fear Christ should not 
have enough) the saints have a surplusage of merits, or at least of 
satisfactions more than they can spend, or themselves do need®: 
and out of these the church hath made her a treasure, a kind of 
poor-man’s box; and out of this, a power to take as much as they 
list to apply to the poor souls in purgatory; who because they did 
not satisfy for their venial sins, or perform alk their penances which 
were imposed, or which might have been imposed, and which were 
due to be paid to God, for the temporal pains reserved upon them, 
after He had forgiven them the guilt of their deadly sins, are forced 
sadly to roar in pains not inferior to the pains of hell, excepting only 
that they are not eternal. That this is the true state of their article 
of indulgences, we appeal to Bellarminei. 

Now concerning their new foundation of mdulgences, the first 
stone of it was laid by pope Clement the sixth, in his Extravagant 
Unigenitus, De panitentus et remissionibus, A.D. mcccL. ‘his con- 
stitution was published fifty years aftcr the first jubilee, and was a 
new device to bring in customers to Rome at tlie second jubilee, 
which was kept in Rome in this pope’s time. What ends ‘of profit 
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and interest it served we are not much concerned to enquire; but 
this we know, that it had not yet passed into a catholic doctrine, for 
it was disputed against by Franciscus de Mayronis*, and Durandus', 
not long before this Extravagant; and that it was not rightly formed 
to their purposes till the stirs in Germany, raised upon the occasion 
of indulgences, made Leo the tenth set his clerks on work to study 
the point and make something of it. 

But as to the thing itself: it is so wholly new, so merely devised 
aud forged by themselves, so newly created out of nothing, from great 
mistakes of scripture and dreams of shadows from antiquity; that 
we are to admonish our charges that they cannot reasonably expect 
many sayings of the primitive doctors against them, any more than 
against the new fancies of the quakers, which were born but yester- 
day. ‘That which is not, cannot be numbered™;” and that which 
was not, could not be confuted. But the perfect silence of antiquity 
in this whole matter is an abundant demonstration that this new 
nothing was made in the later laboratories of Rome. For as Du- 
randus said Ὁ, the holy fathers, Ambrose, Hilary, Hierome, Augustine, 
speak nothing of indulgences. And whereas it is said that S. Gregory, 
six hundred years after Christ, gave indulgences at Rome in the 
stations®; Magister Angularis who lived about two hundred years 
since, says he never read of any such any where; and it is certain 
there is no such thing in the writings of δ. Gregory, nor in any his- 
tory of that age or any other that is authentic: and we could never 
see any history pretended for it by the Roman writers, but a legend 
of Ledgerus brought to us the other day by Surius: which is so ridi- 
culous and weak, that even their own parties dare not avow it as true 
story; and therefore they are fain to make use of Thomas Aquinas 
upon the sentences, and Altisiodorensis, for story and record. And 
it were strange that if this power of giving indulgences to take off 
punishment reserved by God after the sin is pardoned, were given by 
Christ to His church, that no one of the ancient doctors should tell 
any thing of it: msomuch that there is no one wniter of authority 
and credit, not the more ancient doctors we have named P, nor those 
who were much later, Rupertus Tuitiensis, Anselm, or 8. Bernard, 
ever took notice of it; but it was a doctrine wholly unknown to the 
church for about twelve hundred years after Christ; and Card. Caje- 
tan told pope Adrian the sixth that to him that readeth the decretals 
it plainly appears that an indulgence is nothing else but an absolution 
from that penance which the confessor hath imposed ; and therefore 
can be nothing of that which is now-a-days pretended. 

True it is that the canonical penances were about the time of Bur- 
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chard4 lessened and altered by commutations; and the ancient, dis- 
cipline of the church in imposing penances was made so loose that 
the indulgence was more than the imposition, and began not to be an 
act of mercy but remissness, and absolution without amends. It be- 
came a trumpet and a levy for the holy war in pope Urban the 
second’s time, for he gave a plenary indulgence and remission of all 
sins to them that should go and fight against the Saracens. And yet 
no man could tell how much they were the better for these indul- 
gences: for coucerning the value of mdulgences, the complaint is 
both old and doubtful, said pope Adrian™; and he cites a famous 
gloss, which tells of four opinions all catholic, and yet vastly differing 
in this particular; but the Summa Angelica* reckons seven opinions 
concerning what that penalty is which is taken off by indulgences : 
no man could then tell; and the point was but m the mfancy, and 
since that they have made it what they please: but it 1s at last turned 
into a doctrine, and they have devised new propositions, as well as 
they can, to make sense of it; and yet it is a very strange thing; a 
‘solution,’ not ‘an absolution,’ (it is the distinction of Bellarmine,) 
that is, the sinner is let to go free without punishment in this world 
or im the world to come; and in the end it grew to be that which 
christendom could not suffer, a heap of doctrines without grounds 
of scripture or catholic tradition. And not only so, but they have mn- 
troduced a way of remitting sins that Christ and Ilis apostles taught 
not ; away destructive tot the repentance and remission of sins which 

ras preached in the name of Jesus: it brought into the church false 
and fantastic hopes, ‘a hope that will make men ashamed ;’ a hope 
that does not glorify the merits and perfect satisfaction of Chnst; a 
doctrine expressly dishonourable to the full and free pardon given us 
by God through Jesus Christ ; a practice that supposes a new bunch 
of keys given to the church, besides that which the apostles received 
to open and shut the kingdom of heaven; a doctrine that introduces 
pride among the saints, and advances the opinion of their works be- 
yond the measures of Christ, who taught us that ‘ when we have done 
all that is commanded, we are unprofitable servants,’ and therefore 
certainly cannot supererogate ἃ, or do more tlian what is infinitely re- 
compensed by the kingdom of glory, to which all our doings and ‘all 
our suilerings are not worthy to be compared,’ especially since the 
greatest saint cannot but say with David, “ Enter not into judgment 
with Thy servant, for in Thy sight no flesh living can be justified.” 
- It is a practice that hath turned penances into a fair, and the court of 

conscience Into a Lombard’, and the labours of love into the labours 


4 (Ob. A.D. μχχνυι. dicii, quando nemo poterit per alium ex- 
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of pilgsimages, superstitious and ‘useless wanderings from place to 
place; and religion into vanity, and our hope in God to a confidence 
in man, and our fears of hell to be a mere scare-crow to rich and 
confident sinners: and at last it was frugally’employed by a great 
pope to raise a portion for a lady, the wife of Franceschetto Cibo, 

astard son of pope Innocent the eighth, and the merchandise itself 
became the stakes of gameSters at dice and cards, and men did vile 
_ actions that they might win indulgences; by gaming making their 
way to heaven easier. 

Now although the holy fathers of the church could not be supposed 
in direct terms to speak against this new doctrine of indulgences, be- 
cause in their days it was not, yet they have said many things which 
do perfectly destroy this new doctrine and these unchristian practices. 
For besides that they teach repentance wholly reducing us to ἃ good 
hfe; a faith that entirely relies upon Christ’s merits and satisfactions; 
a hope wholly depending upon the plain promises of the gospel, a 
service perfectly consisting in the works of a good conscience, a labour 
of love, a religion of justice and piety and moral virtues; they do also 
expressly teach that pilgrimages to holy places and such hke inven- 
tions, which are now the carnings and price of indulgences, are not 
required of us, and are not the way of salvation, as is to be seen in 
an oration made by 8. Gregory Nyssen*, wholly against pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem; in 8. Chrysostomy, δ. Augustine’, and S. Bernard. 
The sense of these fathers is this, in the words of δ. Augustine, “ God 
said not, Go to the cast and seek nghteousness, sail to the west that 
you may receive indulgence; but indulge thy brother, and it shall 
be indulged to thee: you have need to enquire for no other indul- 
gence to thy sins; if thou wilt retire into the closet of thy heart, 
there thou shalt find 10. That is, all our hopes of indulgence is 
from God through Jesus Christ, and is wholly to be obtained by faith 
in Christ, and perseverance in good works, and entire mortification of 
all our sins. 

To conclude this particular. Though the gains which the church 
of Rome makes of indulgences be a heap almost as great as the 
abuses themselves, yet the greatest patrons of this new doctrine 
could never give any certainty or reasonable comfort to the con- 
science of any person that could enquire into it. They never durst 
determine whether they were absolutions or compensations ; whether 
they only take off the penances actually imposed by the confessor, or 
potentially, and all that which might have been imposed; whether 
all that may be paid in the court of men, or all that can or will be 
required by the laws and severity of God. Neither can they speak 
rationally to the great question, whether the treasure of the church 
om. iii. p. 651 sq « Serm. de martyr. ae ecxxv. tom, 
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consists of the satisfactions of Christ only, or “οἵ the saints? “For if 
of saints, it will by all men be acknowledged to be a defeasible estate, 
and being finite and limited, will -be spent sooner than the needs of 
the church can be served; and if therefore it be necessary to add the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ, since they are an ocean of infinity, 
and can supply more than all our needs, to what purpose is it to add the 
little minutes and droppings of the saints? They cannot tell whether 
they may be given, if the receiver do nothing or give nothing for 
them; and though this last particular could better be resolved by 
the court of Rome than by the church of Rome, yet all the doctrines 
which built up the new fabric of indulgences, were so dangerous to 
determine, so improbable, so unreasonable, or at best so uncertain and 
invidious, that according to the advice of the bishop of Modena, the 
council of Trent left all the doctrines and all the cases of conscience 
quite alone, and slubbered the whole matter both in the question of 
indulgences and purgatory, m general and recommendatory terms ; 
affirming that the power of giving indulgence is in the church, and 
that the use is wholesome: and that all hard and subtle questions, 
viz., concerning purgatory, (which although, if it be at all, it is a fire, 
yet is the fuel of indulgences, and maintains them wholly,) all that 
is suspected to be false, and all that is uncertain, and whatsoever is 
curious and superstitious, scandalous, or for filthy lucre, be laid aside. 
And in the mean time they tell us not what is and what is not super- 
stitious, nor what is scandalous, nor what they mean by the general 
term of indulgence; and they establish no doctrine, neither curious 
nor incurious, nor durst they decree the very foundation of this 
whole matter, ‘The church’s treasure;’ neither durst they meddle 
with it, but left it as they found it, and continued in the abuses, and 
proceeded im the practice, and set their doctors as well as they can 
to defend all the new and curious and scandalous questions, and to 
uphold the gainful trade. But however it be with them, the doc- 
trine itself 1s proved to be a dircct innovation in the matter of 
christian religion, and that was it which we have undertaken to 
demonstrate. 


; Tue doctrine of purgatory is the mother of indul- 
dosing ue ~gences, and the fear of that hath introduced these : 
practice about for the world happened to be abused like the country- 
purgatory. man in the fable, who being told he was likely to fall 
‘into a delirium in his feet, was advised for remedy to take the juice 
of cotton ; he feared a disease that was not, and looked for a cure as 
-Tidiculous. But if the patent of indulgences be not from Christ and 
His apostles, if upon this ground the primitive church never built, 
the superstructures of Rome must fall; they can be no stronger than 
their supporter. Now then in order to the proving the doctrine of 
purgatory to be an innovation, 


I. We consider, that the doctrines upon which it is pretended 
VI. Oo 
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reasonable, arc all dubious, and disputable at the very best. Such 
are, 

1. Their distinction of sins mortal and venial in their own nature. 

2. That the taking away the guilt of sins does not suppose the 
taking away the obligation to punishment; that is, that when a 
man’s sin is pardoned, he may be punished without the guilt of that 
sin as justly as with it; as if the guilt could be any thing else but 
an obligation to punishment for having sinned: which is a proposi- 
tion of which no wise man can make sense; but it is certain that it 
is expressly against the word of God, who promises upon our repent- 
ance so to take away our sins that ‘He will remember them no 
more.’ And so did Christ to all those to whom He gave pardon ; 
for IIe did not take our faults and guilt on Tlim any other way but 
by curing our evil hearts, and taking away the punishment®. And 
this was so perfectly believed by the primitive church, that they 
always made the penances and satisfaction to be undergone before 
they gave absolution; and after absolution they never imposed or 
obliged to punishment, unless it were to sick persons, of whose re- 
covery they despaired not: of them indeed, in case they had not 
finished their canonical pumshments, they expected they should per- 
form what was enjoined them formerly. But because all sin is a blot 
to a man’s soul, and a foul stain to his reputation ; we demand, in 
what does this stain consist, in the guilt or in the punishment? 1} 
it be said that if consists in the punishment, then what does the 
guilt signify, when the removing of it does neithtr remove the stain 
nor the punishment, which both remain and abide together? But if 
the stain and the guilt be all one, or always together, then when the 
guilt is taken away, there can no stain remain; and if so, what need 
is there any more of purgatory"? For since this is pretended to be 
necessary only lest any stained or unclean thing should enter into 
heaven ; if the guilt and the stain be removed, what uncleanness can 
there be left behind? Indeed Simon Magus (as Epiphanius reports, 
hares. xx.°) did teach that after the death of the body there re- 
mained ψυχῶν κάθαρσις, ‘a purgation of souls: but whether the 
church of Rome will own him for an authentic doctor, themselves 
can best tell. 

3. It relies upon this also, that God requires of us a full exchange 
of penances and satisfactions, which must regularly be paid here or 
hereafter, even by them who are pardoned here; which if it were 


true, we were all undone. 


> [Ezek. xviii. 22,] 

© Neque ab his quos sanas lente lan- 
guor abscedit, sed illico quem restituis 
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vel potius Arnojdus. i cale. Cyprian., 
p. 43.]—P. Gelasius de vincu]. anathem. 
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4, That the death of Christ, His merits and satisfaction do not 
procure for us a full remission before we die, nor (as it may happen) 
of a long time after. 

All which being propositions new and uncertain, invented by the 
school divines, and brought ex post facto, to dress this opinion, and 
make it to seem reasonable; and being the products of ignorance 
concerning remission of sins by grace, of the mghteousness of faith, 
and the infinite value of Christ’s death, must needs lay a great pre- - 
judice of novelty upon the doctrine itself, which but by these cannot 
be supported. But to put it past suspicion and conjectures, 


II. Roffensis’ and Polydore Vergil® affirm, that whoso searcheth 
the writings of the Greek fathers, shall find that none, or very rarely 
any one of them, ever makes mention of purgatory; and that the 
Latin fathers did not all believe it, but by degrees came to entertain 


opinions of it: but for the catholic church, it was but lately known 
to her. 


But before we say any more in this question, we are to premonish 
that there are two great causes of their mistaken pretensions in this 
article, from Antiquity. 

The first is, that the ancient churches in their offices, and the fathers 
in their writings, did teach and practise respectively, Prayer for the 
dead. Now because the church of Rome does so too, and more than 
so, relates her prayers to the doctrine of purgatory, and for the souls 
there detained; her doctors vainly suppose that whenever the holy 
fathers speak of prayer for the dead, that they conclude for purgatory; 
which vain conjecture is as false as it is unreasonable. For it 1s true 
the fathers did pray for the dead, but how? That God would ‘shew 
them mercy,’ and ‘hasten the resurrection,’ and ‘ give a blessed sen- 
tence in the great day.’ But then it is also to be remembered that 
they made prayers and offered for those who, by the confession of all 
sides, never were in purgatory, even for the patriarchs and prophets, 
for the apostles and evangelists, for martyrs and confessors, and espe- 
cially for the blessed Virgin Mary; so we find it in Kpipnanius?, 
S. Cyril, and in the canon of the Greeks, and so it is acknowledged 
by their own Durandus/; and in their mass-book anciently they 
prayed for the soul of 8. Leo; of which because by their latter doc- 
trines they grew ashamed, they have changed the prayer for him into 
a prayer to God, by the intercession of S. Leo, in behalf of them- 
‘ selves; so by their new doctrine making him an intercessor for us, 

who by their old doctrine was supposed to need our prayers to inter- 

cede for him; of which pope Innocent* being asked a reason, makes 
a most pitiful excuse. 

Upon what accounts the fathers did pray for the saints departed, 
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and indeed generally for all, it is not now seasonable to discourse ; 
but to say this only, that such general prayers for the dead as those 
above reckoned, the church of England! did never condemn by any 
express article, but left it in the middle; and by her practice declares 
her faith of the resurrection of the dead, and her interest in the com- 
munion of saints, and that the saints departed are a portion of the 
catholic church, parts and members of the body of Christ; but ex- 
pressly condemns the doctrine of purgatory, and consequently all 
prayers for the dead relating to it. And how vainly the church of 
Rome from prayer for the dead infers the belief of purgatory, every 
man may satisfy himself by sceing the writings of the fathers, where 
they cannot mect with one collect or clause for praying for the deli. 
very of souls out of that imaginary place. Which thing is so certain, 
that in the very Roman offices, we mean the vigils said for the dead, 
which ™ are psalis and lessons taken from the scriptures, speaking of 
the miseries of this world, repentance, and reconciliation with God, 
the bliss after this life of them that die m Christ, and the resurrection 
of the dead, and in the antheins, versicles, and responses, there, are 
prayers made recommending to God the soul of the newly defunct, 
praying ‘he may be freed from hell and eternal death, that in the day 
of judgment he be not judged and condemned according to his sins, 
but that he may appear among the elect in the glory of the resurrec- 
tion ;’? but not one word of purgatory or its pains. 

The other cause of their mistake is, that the fathers often speak of 
a ‘fire of purgation’ after this life; but such a one that is not to be 
kindled until the day of judgment, and it is such a fire that destroys 
the doctrine of the intermedial purgatory. We suppose that Ongen 
was the first that spoke plainly of it; and so 8. Ambrose follows him 
in the opinion (for it was no more); so does S. Basil, 8. Hilary, 
S. Hierome, and Lactantius, as their words plainly prove, as they are 
cited by Sixtus Senensis, affirming that all men, Christ only excepted, 
shall be burned with the fire of the world’s conflagration at the day 
of judgment; even the blessed Virgin herself is to pass through this 
fire. ‘There was also another doctrine very generally received by the 
fathers, which greatly destroys the Roman purgatory; Sixtus Senen- 
sis" says, and he says very true, that Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Vic- 
torinus Martyr, Prudentius, 8. Chrysostom, Arethas, Kuthymius, and 
S. Bernard, did all affirm that before the day of judgment the souls 


1 Apologia confessionis Augustane 
expresse approbat clausulam illam εὐκτι- 
«hv, ‘Deus det ei pacatam quietem, et 
beatam ad vitam resurrectionem.’ 

™ (‘in which’ A. ] 

n Lib. vi. Bibl. Sanct. annot. 345. 
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ipsum huic dogmati auctoritatem suo 
testimonio visi sunt prebuisse; preter 


citatos enumerat S. Jacobum aposto- 
lum, Ireneum, Clementem Romanum, 
Augustinum, Theodoretum, Ccumeni- 
um, Theophylactum, et Johannem xxii, 
pontif. Rom., quam sententiam non modo 
docuit et declaravit, sed ab omnibus 
tenerl mandavit, ut ait Adrianus P. in 
iy. lib. sent. in fine quest. de sacram. 
confirmationis. [fol. 26 b. ed. fol. Basil. 
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of men are kept in secret receptacles, reserved unto the sentence of 
the great day, and that before then no man receives according to his 
works done in this life. We do not interpose in this opinion to say 
that it is true or false, probable or improbable; for these fathers in- 
tended it not as a matter of faith, or necessary belief, so far as we 
find. But we observe from hence that if their opinion be true, then 
the doctrine of purgatory is false. If it be not truc, yet the Roman 
doctrine of purgatory, which is inconsistent with this so generally 
received opinion of the fathers, is at’ least new, no catholic doctrine, 
not believed in the primitive church ; and therefore the Roman writers 
are much troubled to excuse the fathers in this article, and 10 recon- 
cile them to some seeming concord with their new doctrine. 


But besides these things, it is certain that the doctrine of purga- 
tory before the day of judgment, in 8. Augustine’s time was not the 
doctrine of the church ; 1t was not the catholie doctrine, for hunself 
did doubt of it; “ Whether it be so or not, it may be enquired ; and 
possibly it may be found so, and possibly it may never ;” so 8. Augus- 
tine’. In his time therefore it was no doctrine of the church, and 
it continued much longer in uncertainty; for in the time of Otho 
Frisingensis?, who lived in the year MCXLVI, it was gotten no further 
than to a Quidam assernnt, ‘some do affirm that there is a place of 
purgatory ἈΠῸ death.” And although it 1s not to be denied but that 
many of the ancient doctors had strange opinions concerning purga- 
tions, and fires, and mtermedial states, and common receptacles, and 
liberations of souls and spirits after this life, yet we can truly affirm 
it, and can never be convinced to err in this affirmation, that there is 
not any one of the ancients within five hundred years whose opinion 
m this article throughout the church of Rome at. this day follows. 

But the people of the Roman communion have been principally 
led into a belief of purgatory by their fear and by their credulity ; 
they have been softened and enticed into this belief by perpetual tales 
and legends, by which they love to be abused. ‘To this purpose 
their priests and friars have made great use of the appavition of 
S. Hierome after death to Kusebius, commanding him to lay his sack 
upon the corps of three dead men, that they arising from death 
might confess purgatory, which formerly they had denied. The story 
is written in an epistle imputed to S. Cyril; but the ill luck of it 
was, that δι Hierome outlived S. Cyril, and wrote his life, and so con- 
-futed that story; but all is one for that, they believe it never the 
less. But there are cnough to help it out; and if they be not firmly 
true‘, yet if they be firmly believed, all is well enough. In the 


“ Enchirid., cap. Ixix. [tom. vi. col. 4 Hee descripsimus, ut tamen in 118 
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Speculum exemplorum* it is said, that a certain priest in an ecstasy 
saw the soul of Constantinus Turritanus in the eaves of his house 
tormented with frosts and cold rains, and afterwards climbing up to 
heaven upon a shining pillar. And a certain monk saw some souls 
roasted upon spits like pigs, and some devils basting them with 
scalding lard; but a while after they were carried to a cool place, 
and so proved purgatory. But bishop Theobald® standing upon a 
piece of ice to cool his feet, was nearer purgatory than he was aware, 
and was convinced of it when he heard a poor soul telling him that 
under that ice he was tormented, and that he should be delivered if 
for thirty days continual he would say for him thirty masses; and 
some such thing was seen by Conrade and Udalric‘ in a pool of water. 
For the place of purgatory was not yet resolved on, till 8. Patrick 
had the key of it delivered to him; which when one Nicholas borrowed 
of him, he saw as strange and true things there as ever Virgil dreamed 
of in his purgatory, or Cicero in his dream of Scipio, or Plato in his 
Gorgias or Pheedo, who indeed are the surest authors to prove pur- 
gatory. But because to preach false stories was forbidden by the 
council of Trent, there are yet remaining more certain arguments, 
even revelations made by angels, and the testimony of S. Odilio him- 
self, who heard the devil complain (and he had great reason surely) 
that the souls of dead men were daily snatched out of his hands by 
the alms and prayers of the living; and the sister of ὅδ, Damianus 
being too much pleased with hearing of a piper, told her brother that 
she was to be tormented for fifteen days in purgatory. 

We do not think that the wise men in the church of Rome be- 
heve these narratives, for if they did they were not wise; but this we 
know, that by such stories the people were brought into a belief of 
it; and having served their turn of them, the master-builders used 
them as false arches and centries, taking them away when the parts 
of the building were made firm and stable by authority. But even 
the better sort of them do believe them, or else they do worse, for 
they urge and cite the dialogues of S. Gregory, the oration of S. John 
Damascene De defunctis, the sermons of 8S. Augustine upon the feast 
of the commemoration of All-souls (which nevertheless was instituted 
after S. Augustine’s death) and divers other citations, which the 
Greeks in their apology call διαφθορὰς καὶ παρεμβολὰς αἱρετιζόντων, 
‘the holds and the castles, the corruptions and insinuations of 
heretical persons,’ But in this they ave the less to be blamed, be- 
cause better arguments than they have no men are tied to make 
use of. 

But against this way of proceeding we think fit to admonish the 
people of our charges, that, besides that the scriptures” expressly 
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forbid us to enquire of the dead for truth; the holy doctors of the 
church, particularly Tertullian, S. Athanasius, 8. Chrysostom, Isidore, 
and Theophylact, deny that the souls of the dead ever do appear’, 
and bring many reasons to prove that it is unfitting they should; 
saying, if they did, it would be the cause of many errors, and the 
devils under that pretence might easily abuse the world with notice 
and revelations of their own; and because Christ would have us 
content with Moses and the prophets, and especially to hear that 
ae whom the Lord our God hath raised up amongst us, our 
lessed Jesus, who never taught any such doctrine to His church. 

But because we are now representing the novelty of this doctrine, 
and proving that anciently it was not the doctrine of the church, nor 
at all esteemed a matter of faith whether there was or was not any 
such place or state, we add this, that the Greek church did always 
dissent from the Latins m this particular, since they had forged this 
new doctrine in the laboratories of Rome, and in the council of 
Basil published an apology directly disapproving the Roman doctrine 
of purgatory. How afterwards they were pressed im the council of 
Florence by pope Kugenius, and by their necessity ; how unwillingly 
they consented, how ambiguously they answered, how they protested 
against having that half consent put into the instrument of union ; 
how they were yet constrained to it by their chiefs, being obnoxious 
to the pope; how a while after they dissolved that union, and to this 
day refuse to own this doctrine, are things so notoriously known that 
they need no further declaration. 

We add this only, to make the conviction more manifest; we have 
thought fit to annex some few but very clear testimonies of Antiquity, 
expressly destroymg the new doctrine of purgatory. ὃ. Cyprian 
saith, Quando istine excessum fuerit, nullus gam locus pwnitentice est, 
nullus satisfactionis effectus, “when we are gone from hence, there 
is no place left for repentance, and no effect of satisfaction.” δ. 
Dionysius* calls the extremity of death, τέλος ἱερῶν ἀγώνων, ‘the 
end of all our agonies;’ and affirms that ‘the holy men of God rest 
in joy and in never failing hopes, and are come to the end of their 
holy combats.’ δ. Justin Martyr’ affirms that “ when the soul is 
departed from the body, εὐθὺς γίνεται, presently there is a separation 
made of the just and unjust; the unjust are by angels borne into 
places which they have deserved, but the souls of the just into 
paradise, where they have the conversation of angels and arch- 
angels.” δ. Ambrose? saith that “Death is a haven of rest, and 
makes not our condition worse ; but according as it finds every man, 
so it reserves him to the judgment that is to come.” The same is 
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affirmed by 8. Hilary*, S. Macarius”, and divers others; they speak 
but of two states after death, of the just and the unjust; these are 
placed in horrible regions reserved to the judgment of the great day, 
the other have their souls carried by choirs of angels into places of 
rest. §. Gregory Nazianzen® expressly affirms that “ after this life 
there is no purgation ;” “For after Christ’s ascension into heaven 
the souls of all saints are with Christ,” saith Gennadius*; “ and going 
from the body they go to Christ, expecting the resurrection of their 
body, with it to pass into the perfection of perpetual bliss ;” and this 
he delivers as the doctrine of the catholic church. “ In what place 
soever a man is taken at his death, of light or darkness, of wicked- 
ness or virtue, ἐν ἐκείνῳ μένει τῷ βαθμῷ καὶ τάξει, in the same 
order and in the same degree; either in light, with the just, and 
with Christ the great king ; or in darkness with the unjust and with 
the prince of darkness,” said Olympiodorus*. And lastly, we recite 
the words of S. Leo‘, one of the popes of Rome, speaking of the 
penitents who had not performed all their penances, “But if any one 
of them for whom we pray unto the Lord, being interrupted by any 
obstacles, falls from the gift of the present indulgence” (viz., of eccle- 
siastical absolution) ‘“ and before he arrive at the appointed reme- 
dies” (that is, before he hath performed his penances or satisfactions) 
“ends his temporal life, that which remaining in the body he hath 
not received, when he is divested of his body he cannot obtain.” He 
knew not of the new devices of paying in purgatory what they paid 
not here ; and of being cleansed there, who were not clean here: and 
how these words, or any of the precedent, are reconcilable with the 
doctrines ® of purgatory, hath not yet entered into our imagination. 
To conclude this particular; we complain greatly that this doc- 
trine, which in all the parts of it is uncertain, and in the late addi- 
tions to it in Rome is certainly false, is yet with all the faults of it 
passed into an article of faith by the council of Trent. But besides 
what hath been said, it will be more than sufficient to oppose against 
it these clearest words of scripture, “ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth ; even so saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours :” if all the dead that dic in Christ be at rest, 
and are in no more affliction or labours, then the doctrine of the 
hornble pains of purgatory is as false as it is uncomfortable. ΤῸ 
these words we add the saying of Christ, and we rely upon it, “Ile 
that heareth .My word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but passeth from death 
unto life’.” If so, then not into the judgment of purgatory : if the 
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servant of Christ passeth from death to life, then not from death to 
the terminable pains of a part of hell. They that have eternal life, 
suffer no intermedial punishment, judgment, or condemnation after 
death ; for death and life are the whole progression, according to the 
doctrine of Christ, and Him we choose to follow. 


§5. In their | THE doctrine of Transubstantiation is so far from 
doctrineofTran- heing primitive and apostolic, that we know the very 
substantiation. ~_ time it began to be owned publicly for an opinion, 
and the very council in which it was said to be passed into a public 
doctrine, and by what arts it was promoted, and by what persons it 
was introduced. 

For all the world knows that by their own parties, by Scotus}, 
Ocham!, Biel*, Fisher bishop of Rochester!, and divers others 
whom Bellarmine™ calls most learned and most acute men, it was 
declared that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is not expressed in 
the canon of the bible; that in the scriptures there is no place so 
express as (without the church’s declaration) to compel us to admit 
of Transubstantiation, and therefore at least it 1s to be suspected of 
novelty. But further, we know it was but a disputable question in 
the ninth and tenth ages after Christ; that it was not pretended to 
be an article of faith till the Lateran council in the time of pope 
Innocent the third, twelve hundred years and more after Christ; 
that since that pretended” determination divers of the chiefest teachers 
of their own side have been no more satisfied of the ground of it 
than they were before, but still have publicly affirmed that the article 
is not expressed in scripture; particularly Johannes de Bassolis®, 
cardinal Cajetan?, and Melchior Canus4, besides those above reck- 
oned. And therefore if 10 was not expressed in scripture, it will be 
too clear that they made their articles of their own heads: for they 
could not declare it to be there, if it was not; and if it was there but 
obscurely, then it ought to be taught accordingly; and at most it 
could be but a probable doctrine, and not certain as an article of 
faith. But that we may put it past argument and probability, it is 
certain that as the doctrine was not taught in scripture expressly, so 
it was not at all taught as a catholic doctrine or an article of the 
faith by the primitive ages of the church. 

Now for this we need no proof but the confession and acknow- 
ledgment of the greatest doctors of the church of Rome. Scotus 
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says, that before the Lateran council, Transubstantiation was not an 
article of faith, as Bellarmine’ confesses; and Henriquez* affirms 
that Scotus says it was not ancient; insomuch that Bellarmine 
accuses him of ignorance, saying he talked at that rate because he 
had not read the Roman council under pope Gregory the seventh, 
nor that consent of fathers which (to so little purpose) he had heaped 
together. Rem transubstantiatiouis patres ne attigisse quidem, said 
some of the Kuglish Jesuits in prison’, ‘ the fathers have not so much 
as touched or meddled with the matter of Transubstantiation ;’ and 
in Peter Lombard’s time it was so far from being an article of faith 
or a catholic doctrine, that they did not know whether it were true 
or no; and after he had collected the sentences of the fathers in that 
article, he confesscd he could not tell whether there was any sub- 
stantial change or no. His words are these, “If it be enquired 
what kind of conversion it is, whether it be formal or substantial, or 
of another kind; I am not able to define it: only I know that it is 
not formal, because the same accidents remain, the same colour and 
taste. To some it seems to be substantial, saying, that so the sub- 
stance 1s changed into the substance, that it is done essentially ; to 
which the former authorities seem to consent. But to this sentence 
others oppose these things: if the substance of bread and wine be 
substantially converted into the body and blood of Christ, then every 
day some substance is made the body or blood of Christ which before 
was not the body; and to-day something is Christ’s body which 
yesterday was not; and every day Christ’s body is increased, and is 
made of such matter of which it was not made in the conception.” 
These are his words, which we have remarked not only for the argu- 
ment’s sake (though it be unanswerable) but to give a plain demon- 
stration that in his time this doctrine was new, not the doctrine of 
the church: and this was written but about fifty years* before it was 
said to be decreed in the Lateran council’, and therefore it made 
haste, in so short time to pass from a disputable opinion to an article 
of faith. But even after the council, Durandus?, as good a catholic 
and as famous a doctor as any was in the church of Rome, publicly 
maintained® that ‘even after consecration the very matter of bread 
remained ;’ and althovgh he says that by reason of the authority of 
the church it is not to be held, yet it is not only possible it should be 
so, but it implies no contradiction that it should be Christ’s body, and 
yet the matter of bread remain; and if this might be admitted, it 
would salve many difficulties which arise from saying that the sub- 
stance of bread does not remain. But here his reason was overcome 
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by authority, and he durst not affirm that of which alone he was able 
to give (as he thought) a reasonable account. But by this it appears 
that the opinion was but then in the forge, and by all their under- 
standing they could never accord it, but still the questions were un- 
certain, according to that old distich, 
Corpore de Christi lis est, de sanguine lis est, 
Deque modo lis est, non habitura modum ; 

and the opinion was not determined in the Lateran, as it is now held 
at Rome. But it is also plain that it is a stranger to antiquity ; De 
transubstantiatione panis in corpus Christs rara est in antiquis scrip- 
toribus mentio, said Alphonsus ἃ Castro®, ‘there is seldom mention 
made im the ancient writers of transubstantiating the bread into 
Christ’s body.’ We know the modesty and interest of the man; he 
would not have said it had been seldom, if he could have found it in 
any reasonable degree warranted ; he might have said aud justified 
it, there was no mention at all of this article in the primitive church : 
and that it was a mere stranger to antiquity, will not be denied by 
any sober person who considers that it was with so much uneasiness 
entertained, even in the corruptest and most degenerous times, and 
argued and unsettled almost thirteen hundred years after Christ. 

And that it was so, will but too evidently appear by that stating 
and resolution of this question which we find in the canon law. For 
Berengarius® was by P. Nicolas commanded to recant his error in 
these words, and to affirm, Verwm corpus et sanguinem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi sensuatiter, non solum in sacramento, sed in veri- 
tate manibus sacerdotum tractari, frangi, et fidelium dentibus atteri, 
‘that the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ sensually, 
not only in sacrament but m truth, 15 handled by the priest’s hands, 
and broken and grinded by the teeth of the faithful? Now although 
this was publicly read at Rome before an hundred and fourteen 
bishops, and by the pope sent up and down the churches of Italy, 
France, and Germany, yet at this day it is renounced by the church 
of Rome, and unless it be well expounded (says the gloss¢) will lead 
into a heresy greater than what Berengarius was commanded to 
renounce ; aud no interpretation can make it tolerable but such an 
one as is in another place of the canon law, Statuimus, i.e. abroga- 
mus ; nothing but a plain denying it in the sense of pope Nicolas. 
But however this may be, it is plain they understood it not as it is 
now decreed. But as it happened to the Pelagians in the beginning 
of their heresy, they spake rudely, ignorantly, and easily to be re- 
proved ; but being ashamed and disputed into a more sober under- 
standing of their hypothesis, spake more warily, but yet differently 
from what they said at first: so it was and is in this question ; at 
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first they understood it not, it was too unreasonable in any tolerable 
sense to make any thing of it; but experience and necessity hath 
brought it to what it is. 


But that this doctrine was not the doctrine of the first and best 
ages of the church, these following testimonies do make evident. 
The words of Tertullian® are these, “The bread being taken and 
distributed to His disciples, Christ made it His body, saying, This 1s 
My body, that is, the figure of My body.” 

The same is affirmed by Justin Martyr‘, “The bread of the 
eucharist was a figure which Christ the Lord commanded to do 
in remembrance of His passion.” Origen® calls ‘ the bread and the 
chalice the images of the body and blood of Christ :’ and again}, 
“That bread which is sanctified by the word of God, so far as 
belongs to the matter” or substance “of it, goes into the belly, and 
is cast away in the secession or separation ;” which to affirm of the 
natural or glorified body of Christ, were greatly blasphemous: and 
therefore the body of Christ which the communicants receive, 15 not 
the body in a natural sense, but in a spiritual, which is not capable 
of any such accident, as the elements are. 

Eusebius! says that “Christ gave to His disciples the symbols of 
divine economy, commanding the image and type of His own body 
to be made ;” and* that “the apostle received a command according 
to the constitution of the New testament, to make a memory of this 
sacrifice upon the table by the symbols of His body and healthful 
blood.” 

S. Macarius says, that “in the church is offered bread and wine, 
the antitype of His flesh and of His blood, and they that partake of 
the bread that appears, do spiritually eat the flesh of Christ.” By 
which words the sense of the above-cited fathers is explicated. For 
when they affirm that in this sacrament 1s offered the figure, the 
image, the antitype of Christ’s body and blood, although they speak 
perfectly against Transubstantiation, yet they do not deny the real 
and spiritual presence of Christ’s body and blood; which we all 
believe as certainly, as that it is not transubstantiated or present in 
a natural and carnal manner. 

The same thing is also fully explicated by the good 8. Ephrem™, 
‘The body of Christ received by the faithful, departs not from his 
sensible substance, and is undivided from a spiritual grace; for even 
baptism being wholly made spiritual, and being that which is the 
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same and proper of the sensible substance, I mean of water, saves, 
and that which is born doth not persh®.” 

S. Gregory Nazianzen® spake so expressly in this question as if he 
had undertaken on purpose to confute the article of Trent ; “ Now 
we shall be partakers of the paschal supper, but still in figure, 
though more clear than in the old law: for the legal passover (1 will 
not be afraid to speak it) was a more obscure figure of a figure.” 

S. Chrysostom? affirms dogmatically that “before the bread is 
sanctified, we name it bread; but the divine grace sanctifying it by 
the means of the priest, it is freed from the name of bread, but it is 
esteemed worthy to be called the Lord’s body, although the nature 
of bread remains in it.” And again4, “ As thou eatest the body of 
the Lord, so they” (the faithful in the Old testament) “did eat 
Manna; as thou drinkest blood, so they the water of the rock. For 
though the things which are made be sensible, yet they are given 
spiritually, not accordingly to the consequence of nature, but accord- 
ing to the grace of a gift; and with the body they also nourish the 
soul, leading unto faith.” 

To these very many more might be added; but instead of them 
the words of S. Austin may suffice, as being an evident conviction 
what was the doctrine of the primitive church in this question. 
This great doctor brings in Christ thus speaking as to His disciplesr, 
“You are not to eat this body which you see, or to drink that blood 
which My crucifiers shall pour forth; I have commended to you a 
sacrament, which being spiritually understood shall quicken you :” 
and again’, “Christ brought them to a banquet, in which He com- 
mended to His disciples the figure of His body and blood ;” . . “ For 
Het did not doubt to say, This is My body, when He gave the sign 
of Eis body ;” and¥, “That which by all men is called a sacrifice, is 
the sign of the true sacrifice, m which the flesh of Christ after His 
assumption is celebrated by the sacrament of remembrances,” 

But in this particular the canon law itself*, and the Master of the 
sentences’, are the best witnesses; in both which collections there 
are divers testimonies brought, especially from S. Ambrose and 
S. Austin, which whosoever can reconcile with the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, may easily put the hyena and a dog, a pigcon and a 
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kite into couples, and make fire and water enter into natural and 
eternal friendships. . 

Theodoret and P. Gelasius speak more emphatically, even to the 
nature of things, and the very philosophy of this question. “ Christ 
honoured the symbols and the signs,” saith Theodoret?, “ which are 
seen, with the title of His body and blood, not changing the nature, 
but to nature adding grace.” ‘For* neither do the mystical signs 
recede from their nature; for they abide in their proper substance, 
figure and form, and may be seen and touched,” &c. And for a 
testimony that shall be esteemed infallible, we allege the words of 
pope Gelasius®, “ Truly the sacraments of the body and blood of 
Christ, which we receive, are a divine thing; for that by them we 
are made partakers of the divine nature; and yet it ceases not to be 
the substance or nature of bread and wine. And truly an image and 
similitude of the body and blood of Christ are celebrated in the 
action of the mysteries.” 

Now from these premises we are not desirous to infer any odious 
consequences in reproof of the Roman church, but we think it our 
duty to give our own people caution and admonition. first, that 
they be not abused by the rhetorical words and high expressions 
alleged out of the fathers, calling the sacrament ‘ the body’ or ‘ the 
flesh of Christ :’ for we all believe it is so, and rejoice in it; but the 
question is, after what manner it is so; whether after the manner of 
the flesh, or after the manner of spiritual grace, and sacramental 
consequence : we with the holy scriptures and the primitive fathers, 
affirm the later; the church of Rome, against the words of scripture, 
and the explication of Christ®, and the doctrine of the primitive 
church, affirm the former.—Secondly, that they be carcful not to 
admit such doctrines under a pretence of being ancient; since, 
although the Roman error hath been too long admitted, and is 
ancient in respect of our days, yet 1{ 1s an innovation in chnistianity, 
and brought in by ignorance, power and superstition, very many 
ages after Christ.—Thirdly, we exhort them that they remember the 
words of Christ, when He explicates the doctrine of ‘ giving us His 
flesh for meat and His blood for drink4,’ that He tells us “The flesh 
profiteth nothing, but the words which He speaks are spirit, and they 
are life.’—Fourthly, that if those ancient and primitive doctors 
above-cited say true, and that the symbols still remain the same in 
their natural substance and properties even after they are blessed 
aud when they are received, and that Christ’s body and blood are 
only present to faith and to the spirit, that then whoever tempts 
them to give divine honour to these symbols or elements (as the 
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church of Rome does) tempts them to give to a creature the due and 
incommunicable propriety of God; and that then this evil passes 
further than an error in the understanding, for it carries them to a 
dangerous practice, which cannot reasonably be excused from the 
crime of idolatry. To conclude, 

This matter of itself is an error so prodigiously great and dan- 
gerous, that we need not tell of the horrid and blasphemous ques- 
tions which are sometimes handled by them concerning this divine 
mystery. As, if a priest gomg by a-baker’s shop, and saying with 
intention, Hoe est corpus meum, whether all the baker’s bread be 
turned into the body of Christ? whether a church mouse does cat 
her maker? whether a man by eating the consecrated symbols does 
break his fast ? For if it be not bread and wine, he does not; and rf 
it be Christ’s body and blood naturally and properly, it is not bread 
and wine. Whether it may be said the priest is 1) some sense 
the creator of God himself? whether ls power be greater than 
the power of angels and archangels? for that it 1s so, is expressly 
affirmed by Casseneeus®. Whether {as a Bohemian priest’ said) 
that a priest before he say his first mass, be the son of God, but 
afterward he is the father of God and the creator of His body? but 
against this blasphemy a book was written by John Huss, about the 
time of the council of Constance. But these things are too bad, and 
therefore we love not to rake in so filthy channels, but give only a 
general warning to all our charges, to take heed of such persons, 
who from the proper consequences of their articles grow too bold 
and extravagant; and of such doctrines, from whence these and 
many other evil propositions, ὁμιλίαι κακαὶ, frequently do issue; as 
the trec is, such must be the fruit. But we hope it may be sufficient 
to say, 1) That what the church of Rome teaches of Transubstantia- 
tion is absolutely impossible, and implies contradictions very many, 
to the belief of which no faith can oblige us, and no reason can 
endure. For Christ’s body being in heaven, glorious, spiritual and 
impassible, cannot be broken. And since by the Roman doctrine 
nothing is broken, but that which cannot be broken, {πε is, the 
colour, the taste, and other accidents of the elements: yet if they 
could be broken, since the accidents of bread and wine are not the 
substance of Christ’s body and blood; it is certain that on the altar, 
Christ’s body naturally and properly cannot be broken. 2) And 
since they say that every consecrated wafer is Christ’s whole body, 
" and yet this wafer is not that wafer; therefore either this or that is 
not Christ’s body, or else Christ hath two bodies, for there are two 
wafers. 3) But when Christ instituted the sacrament, and said, 
This is My body which is broken: because at that time Christ’s 
body was not broken naturally and properly, the very words of insti- 
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tution do force us to understand the sacrament in a sense not natural 
but spiritual, that is, truly sacramental. 4) And all this is besides 
the plain demonstrations of sense, which tells us it is bread and it is 
wine naturally as much after as before consecration. 5) And after 
all, the natural sense is such as our blessed Saviour reproved in the 
men of Capernaum, and called them to a spiritual understanding ; 
the natural sense being not only unreasonable and impossible; but 
also to no purpose of the spirit, or any ways perfective of the soul ; 
as hath been clearly demonstrated by many learned men against the 
fond hypothesis of the church of Rome in this article. 


Our next instance of the novelty of the Roman 
nes eit yeligion in their articles of division from us, is that of 
doctrine of the the half-communion. For they deprive the people of 
half-communion. the chalice, and dismember the institution of Christ, 
and prevaricate His express law in this particular, and recede from 
the practice of the apostles; and though they confess it was the 
practice of the primitive church, yet they lay it aside, and curse all 
them that say they do amiss in it; that is, they curse them who 
follow Christ and His apostles and Llis church, while themselves 
deny to follow them. 

Now for this we need no other testimony but their own words in 
the council of Constance &; “‘ Whereas in certain parts of the world 
some temerariously presume to affirm that the christian people ought 
to receive the sacrament of the eucharist under both kinds, of bread 
and wine, and do every where communicate the laity not only in 
bread but in wine also,’—-— hence it is that the council decrees and 
defines against this error, that “although Christ instituted after supper 
and administered this venerable sacrament under both kinds, of bread 
and wine, yet this notwithstanding,’ ——- .  “ And although in the 
primitive church this sacrament was received of the faithful under 
both kinds,” Here is the acknowledgment, both of Christ’s in- 
stitution in both kinds, and Christ’s ministering it in both kinds, and 
the practice of the primitive church to give it in both kinds; yet the 
conclusion from these premises is, “ We command under the pain of 
excommunication that no priest communicate the people under both 
kinds, of bread and wine.” The opposition is plain; Christ’s testa- 
ment ordains it, the church of Rome forbids it; it was the primitive 
custom to obey Christ in this, a later custom is by the church of 
Rome introduced to the contrary. To say that the first practice and 
institution is necessary to be followed, is called heretical; to refuse 
the later subintroduced custom incurs the sentence of excommunica- 
tion: and this they have passed not only into a law, but into an 
article of faith; and if this be not teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men, and worshipping God in vain with men’s tradi- 
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tions; then there is, and there was, and there can be, no such thing 
in the world. 

So that now the question is not, whether this doctrine and practice 
be an INNOVATION, but whether it be not better it should be so; 
whether it be not ‘better to dmnk new wine than old;’ whether it 
be not better to obey man than Christ, “who is God blessed for 
ever ;” whether a late custom be not ‘to be preferred before the 
ancient, a custom dissonant from the institution of Christ before that 
which is wholly consonant to what Christ did and taught. This is 
such a bold ‘affirmative of the church of Rome that nothing can 
suffice to rescue us from an amazement in the consideration of it : 
especially since, although the institution itself, being the only war- 
ranty and authority for what we do, is of itself our rule and precept, 
(according to that of the lawyer®, Institutiones sunt preceptiones qui- 
bus instituuntur et docentur homines ;) yet besides this, Christ added 
preceptive words, “ Drink ye all of this';” He spake it to all that 
received, who then also represented all them who for ever after were 
to remember Christ’s death. 

But concerning the doctrine of Antiquity in this point, although 
the council of Constance confess the question, yet since that time 
they have taken on them a new confidence, and affirm that the half 
communion was always more or less the practice of the most ancient 
times. We therefore think it fit to produce testimonies concurrent 
with the saying of the council of Constance, such as are irrefragable, 
and of persons beyond exception. Cassander* affirms that ‘im the 
Latin church for above a thousand years the body of Christ and the 
blood of Christ were separately given, the body apart and the blood 
apart, after the consecration of the mysteries.” So Aquinas! also 
allirms, “ according to the ancient custom of the church, all men as 
they communicated in the body, so they communicated in the blood ; 
which also to this day is kept in some churches.’ And therefore 
Paschasius Ratbertus™ resolves it dogmatically that “neither the 
flesh without the blood nor the blood without the flesh is rightly 
communicated ; because the apostles all of them did drink of the 
chalice.” And Salmeron® being forced by the evidence of the thing, 
ingenuously and openly confesses that “it was a general custom to 
communicate the laity under both kinds.” 

__ It was so, and it was more ; there was anciently a law for it, Aut 
integra sacramenta percypiant aut ab integris arceantur, said pope 
-Gelasius®, either all or none ; “ let them receive in both kinds, or in 
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mysteria sine grandi sacrilegio non potest pervenire, ‘the mystery is 
but one and the same, and therefore it cannot be divided without 
great sacrilege.’ The reason concludes as much of the receiver as 
the consecrator, and speaks of all indefinitely. 

Thus it is acknowledged to have been in the Latin church?, and 
thus we see it ought to have been; and for the Greek church there 
is no question, for even to this day they communicate the people in 
the chalice. But this case is so plain, and there are such clear testi- 
monies out of the fatlers recorded in their own canon law4, that 
nothing can obscure it but to use too many words about it; we 
therefore do exhort our people to take care that they suffer not them- 
selves to be robbed of their portion of Christ as He is pleased sacra- 
mentally and graciously to communicate Himself unto us. 


§ 7. In that As the church of Rome does great injury to chris- 
they suffer not tendom in taking from the people what Christ gave 
theirpublicpray- them in the matter of the sacrament, so she also de- 
guage vulgarly prives them of very much of the benefit which they 
ἘΠΘΘΒΩΡΕ, might receive by their holy prayers if they were suf- 
fered to pray in public m a language they understand; but that’s de- 
nied to the common people, to their very great prejudice and injury. 

Concerning which, although it is as possible to reconcile adultery 
with the seventh commandment as service in a language not under- 
stood to the fourteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and that therefore if we can suppose that the apostolical age did fol- 
low the apostolical rule, it must be concluded that the practice of the 
church of Rome is contrary to the practice of the primitive church ; 
yet besides this,.we have thought fit to declare the plain sense and 
practice of the succeeding ages in a few testimonies, but so pregnant 
as not to be avoided. 

Origen’ affirms that “ the Grecians in their prayers use the Greek 
and the Romans the Roman language, and so every one according to 
his tongue prayeth unto God, and praiseth Him as he is able.” 
S. Chrysostom urging the precept of the apostle for prayers in a 
language understood by the hearer, affirms that which is but reason- 
able, saying, “If a man speaks in the Persian tongue and under- 
stands not what himself says, to himself he is a barbarian, and there- 
fore so he is to him that understands no more than he does,” And 
what profit can he receive who hears a sound and discerns it not ? 
It were as good he were absent as present. For if he be the better 
to be there because he sees what is done, and guesses at something 
in general, and consents to him that ministers*: it is true this may 
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be, but this therefore is so, because he understands something: but 
he is only so far benefited as he understands, and therefore all that 
which is not understood does him uo more benefit that is present, 
than to him that is absent, and consents to the prayers in general, 
and to what is done for all faithful people. But “if indeed ye meet 
for the edification of the church, those things ought to be spoken 
which the hearers understand,” saith S. Ambroset. And so it was 
in the primitive church; blessings and all other things in the church 
were done in the vulgar tongue, saith Lyra’.; nay, not only the pub- 
lic prayers, but the whole Bible was ‘anciently by many translations 
made fit for the people’s use. 8. Hierome* affirms that himself trans- 
lated the bible into the Dalmatian tongue ; and Ulphilas’ a bishop 
among the Goths, translated it into the Gothic tongue; and that it 
was translated into all languages we are told by 8S. Chrysostom, 
S. Austin, and Theodoret>. 

But although what twenty fathers say can make a thing no more 
certain than if S. Paul had alone said it, yet both S. Paul and the 
fathers are frequent to tell us that a service or prayers in an unknown 
tongue do not edify: so 8S. Basile, S. Chrysostom’, 5. Ambrose®, and 
S. Austinf; and this is consented to by Aquinas®, Lyra, and Cas- 
sander: and besides that, these doctors affirm that in the primitive 
church the priest and people joined in their prayers, and understood 
each other, and prayed m their mother tongue. We find a story 
(how true it is let them look to it, but it is) told by Auneas Sylvius*, 
who was afterwards pope Pius the second, that when Cyrillus bishop 
of the Moravians, and Methodius, had converted the Slavonians, Cyril 
being at Rome desired leave to use the language of that nation in 
tueir divine offices; concerning which when they; were disputing, a 
voice was heard as if from heaven, “ Let every spirit praise the Lord, 
and every tongue confess unto Him ;” upon which it was granted 
according to the bishop’s desire. But now they are not so kind at 
Rome; and although the fathers at Trent confessed in their decree 
that the mass contains in it great matter of erudition and edification 
of the people, yet they did not think it fit that it should be said in 
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the vulgar tongue: so that it is very good food, but it must be locked 
up; it 1s an excellent candle, but it must be put under a bushel: and 
now the question is, whether it be fit that the people pray so as to be 
edified by it; or is it better that they be at the prayers, when they 
shall not be edified ἢ whether it be not as good to have a dumb priest 
to do mass as one that hath a tongue to say it? for he that hath no 
tongue, and he that hath none to be understood, is alike insignificant 
to me. Quid prodest locutionum wntegritas quam non sequitur intel- 
lectus audientis? cum loquendi nulla sit causa, 81 quod loquimur non 
iutelligunt propter quos ut intelligant loquimur, said ὃ. Austin’, 
‘What does it avail that man speaks all, if the hearers understand 
none? and there is no cause why a man should speak at all, if they 
for whose understanding you do speak understand it not.’ God 
understands the priest’s thoughts when he speaks not, as well as when 
he speaks; He hears the prayer of the heart, and sees the word of 
the mind, and a dumb priest can do all the ceremonies, and make 
the signs; and he that speaks aloud to them that understand him 
not, does no more. Now since there is no use of vocal prayer in pub- 
lic, but that all together may signify their desires, aud stir up one 
another, and join in the expression of them to God; by this device a 
man who understands not what is said can only pray with his lips, 
for the heart cannot pray but by desiring, and it cannot desire what 
it understands not. So that in this case prayer cannot be an act of 
the soul; there is neither affection nor understanding, notice or de- 
sire; the heart says nothing, and asks for nothing, and therefore re- 
ceives nothing. Solomon™ calls that ‘the sacrifice of fools,’ when 
men consider not; and they who understand not what is said, cannot 
take it into consideration. But there needs no more to be said in so 
plain a case—We end this with the words of the civil and canon 
law. Justinian the emperor made a law in these words®, “ We will 
and command that all bishops and priests celebrate the sacred obla- 
tion, and the prayers thereunto added in holy baptism, not in a low 
voice, but with a loud and clear voice which may be heard by the 
faithful people ;” that is, be understood, for so it follows, “ that 
thereby the minds of the hearers may be raised up with greater devo- 
tion to set forth the praises of the Lord God; for so the apostle 
teacheth in the first to the Corinthians.” It is true that this law was 
razed out of the Latin versions of Justinian: the fraud and design 
was too palpable, but it prevailed nothing; for it is acknowledged by 
Cassander and Bellarmine®, and is in the Greek copies of Haloander. 
——The canon law is also most express, from an authority of no less 
than a pope and a general council, as themselves esteem; Innocent 
the third, in the great council of Lateran’, above twelve hundred 
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years after Christ, in these words; “ Because in most parts within 
the same city and diocese the people of divers tongues are mixed to- 
gether, having under one and the same faith divers ceremonies and 
rites, we straitly charge and command that the bishops of such cities 
and dioceses provide men fit, who may celebrate divine service accord- 
ing to the diversity of ceremonies and languages, and administer the 
sacraments of the church, instructing them both by word and by ex- 
ample.” 

Now if the words of the apostle, and the practice of the primitive 
church, the sayings of the fathers, and the confessions of wise men 
amongst themselves; if the consent of nations, and the piety of our 
forefathers ; if right reason, and the necessity of the thing ; if the needs 
of the ignorant, and the very inseparable conditions of holy prayers ; 
if the laws of princes, and the laws of the church, which do require 
all our prayers to be said by them that understand what they say ; if 
all these cannot prevail with the church of Rome to do so much good 
to the people’s souls as to consent they should understand what in 
particular they are to ask of God: certainly there is a great pertinacy 
of opinion, and but a little charity to those precious souls for whom 
Christ died, and for whom they must give account. 

Indeed the old Tuscan rites, and the soothsayings of the Salian 
priests, Vix sacerdotibus snis intellecta, sed que mutari vetat religio4, 
“were scarce understood by their priests themselves, but their religion 
forbad to change them.’ Thus anciently did the Osseni, heretics of 
whom EKpiphanius’ tells, and the Heracleonite of whom 8. Austin® 
gives account; they taught to pray with obscure words: and some 
others in Clemens Alexandrinus supposed that words spoken in a 
barbarous or unknown tongue, δυνατωτέρας, are ‘more powerful.’ 
The Jews also in their synagogues at this day read Hebrew, which 
the people but rarely understand; and the Turks in their mosques 
read Arabic, of which the people know nothing. But Christians 
never did so, till they of Rome resolved to refuse to do benefit to the 
souls of the people in this instance, or to bring them from intolerable 
ignorance. 


88. Inrequir- . ΓΗΒ church of Rome hath to very bad purposes 
ingthe adoration introduced and imposed upon christendom the wor- 
sa So ship and veneration of images, kissing them, pulling 
_off their hats, kneeling, falling down and praying before them, which 
they call ‘ giving them due honour and veneration.” What external 
honour and veneration that is which they call due, is expressed by 
the instances now reckoned, which the council of Trent in their de- 
cree enumerate and establish: what the inward honour and worship 
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is which they intend to them, is intimated in the same decree. By 
the images they worship Christ and His saints, and therefore by these 
images they pass that honour to Christ and His saints which is their 
due; that is, as their doctors explain it, da¢ria or ‘ divine worship’ to 
God and Christ, Ayperdulia or ‘more than service’ to the blessed 
Virgin Mary, and ‘service’ or doulia to other canonized persons. 
So that upon the whole the case is this: whatever worship they give 
to God and Christ and His saints, they gave it first to the image, 
and from the image they pass it unto Christ and Christ’s servants. 
And therefore we need not to enquire what actions they suppose to 
be fit or due. For whatsoever is due to God, to Christ, or His 
saints, that worship they give to their respective images; all the 
same in external semblance and ministry: as appears in all their 
great churches, and public actions, and processions, and temples 
and festivals, and endowments, and censings, and pilgrimages, and 
prayers and vows made to them. 

Now besides that these things are so like idolatry that they can no 
way be reasonably excused (of which we shall in the next chapter‘ 
give some account ;) besides that they are too hike the religion of the 
heathens, and so plainly and frequently forbidden im the Old testa- 
ment, and are so infinitely unlike the simple and wise, the natural 
and holy, the pure and the spiritual religion of the gospel; besides 
that they are so infinite a scandal to the Jews and ‘Turks, and re- 
proach christianity itself amongst all strangers that live in their com- 
munion, and observe their rites; besides that they cannot pretend to 
be lawful but with the laborious artifices of many metaphysical uotions 
and distinctions which the people who most need them do least 
understand, and that therefore the people worship them without 
these distinctions, and directly put confidence in them; and that it 
is impossible that ignorant persons, who in all christian countries 
make up the biggest number, should do otherwise, when otherwise 
they cannot understand it; and besides that the thing itself with or 
without distinctions 18 a superstitious and forbidden, an unlawful and 
unnatural worship of God, who will not be worshipped by an image: 
we say that besides all this, this whole doctrine and practice is an 
Innovation in the christian church, not practised not endured in the 
primitive ages, but expressly condemned by them, and this is our 
present undertaking to evince. 

The first notice we find of images brought into christian religion 
was by Simon Magus; indeed that was very ancient, but very here- 
tical and abominable ; but that he brought some in to be worshipped, 
we find in Theodoret" and S. Austin*; S. IrenseusY tells that the 
Gnostics or Carpocratians did make images, and said that the form 
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of Christ as He was in the flesh was made by Pilate; and these 
images they worshipped, as did the gentiles. These things they 
did, but against these things the Christians did zealously and piously 
declare. ‘ We have no image in the world,” said δ, Clemens of 
Alexandria”; “it is apparently forbidden to us to exercise that 
deceitful art, for it is written, Thou shalt not make any similitude 
of any thing in heaven above,” &c. And Onigen® wrote a just 
treatise against Celsus, in which he not only affirms that Christians 
did not make or use images in religion, but that they ought not, 
and were by God forbidden to do so. To the same purpose also 
Lactantius discourses to the emperor, and confutes the pretences and 
little answers of the heathen in that manner, that he leaves no 
pretence for Christians under another cover to imtroduce the like 
abomination. 

We are not ignorant that those who were converted from gen- 
tilism, and those who loved to imitate the customs of the Roman 
princes and people, did soon introduce the historical use of images, 
and according to the manner of the world did think it honourable 
to depict or inake images of those whom they had in great esteem ; 
and that this being done by an esteem, relymg on religion, did, by 
the weakness of men and the importunity of the tempter, quickly 
pass into inconvenience and superstition; yet even in the time of 
Julian the emperor 8. Cyril® denies that the Christians did give 
vencration and worship to the image even of the cross itself, which 
was one of the earliest temptations; and 8. Epiphanius® (it is a 
known story) tells that when in the village of Bethel he saw a 
cloth-picture ‘as it were of Christ or some saint, in the church, 
against the authority of scripture,” he cut it m pieces, and advised 
that some poor man should be buried in it; affirmmg that such 
“ pictures are against religion, and unworthy of the church of Christ.” 
The epistle was translated into Latin by S. Hierome, by which we 
may guess at his opinion in the question. 

‘The council of Eliberis® is very ancient, and of great fame; in 
which it is expressly forbidden that what is worshipped should be 
depicted on the walls, and that therefore pictures ought not to be in 
churches. δι Austin® complaining that he knew of many in the 
church who were worshippers of pictures, calls them superstitious ; 
and adds that the church condemns such customs, and strives to 
correct them ; and S8.Gregory‘, writing to Serenus bishop of Massilia, 
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says he would not have had him to break the pictures and images 
which were there set for an historical use, but commends him for 
prohibiting any one to worship thent, and enjoins him still to for- 
bid it. But superstition by degrees creeping in, the worship of 
images was decreed in the seventh synod, or the second Nicene. But 
the decrees of this synod being by pope Adrian sent to Charles the 
great, he convocated a synod of German and French bishops at 
Francfort‘, who discussed the acts passed at Nice, and condemned 
them. And the acts of this synod although they were diligently 
suppressed by the pope’s arts, yet Hginardus, Hincmarus, Aventinus, 
Blondus, Adon, Aymonius, and Regino, famous historians, tell us 
that the bishops of Francfort condemned the synod of Nice, and 
commanded it should not be called a general council; and published 
a book under the name of the emperor, confuting that unchristian 
assembly ; and not long since, this book and the acts of Francfort 
were published by bishop Tillius, by which not only the infinite fraud 
of the Roman doctors is discovered, but ‘the worship of images is 
declared against and condemned. 

A while after this, Ludovicus the son of Charlemagne sent Claudius 
a famous preacher to Taurinum in Italy, where he preached against 
the worshipping of images, and wrote an excellent book to that pur- 
pose. Against this book Jonas bishop of Orleans® after the death 
of Ludovicus and Claudius did write: im which he yet durst not 
assert the worship of them, but confuted it out of Origen; whose 
words he thus cites, “ Images are neither to be esteemed by inward 
affection, nor worshipped with outward show ;” and out of Lactantius 
these, “ Nothing is to be worshipped that 1s scen with mortal eyes ; 
let us adore, let us worship nothing, but the name alone of our only 
arent, who is to be sought for in the regions above, not here be- 
ow :” and to the same purpose he also alleges excellent words out 
of Fulgentius and δ. Hierom; and though he would have images 
retained, and therefore was angry at Claudius who caused them to be 
taken down, yet he himself expressly affirms that they ought not to 
be worshipped ; and withal adds that though they kept the images in 
their churches for history and ornament, yet that in France the wor- 
shipping of them was had in great detestation. And though it is 
not to be denied but that in the sequel of Jonas his book he does 
something prevaricate in this question; yet it is evident that in 
France this doctrine was not accounted catholic for almost nine 
hundred years after Christ; and in Germany it was condemned for 
almost twelve hundred years, as we find in Nicetasi. 

We are not unskilled in the devices of the Roman wniers, and 


t Anno Dom. pccixiv. [leg. pecxciv. _ part. i. p. 96.] 
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with how much artifice they would excuse this whole matter, and 
palliate the crime imputed to them, and elude the scriptures expressly 
condemning this superstition: but we know also that the arts of 
sophistry are not the ways of salvation. And therefore we exhort 
our people to follow the plain words of scripture, and the express law 
of God in the second commandment; and add also the exhortation 
of δ. John*, “ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

To conclude ; it is impossible but that it must be confessed that 
the worship of images was a thing unknown to the primitive church, 
in the purest times of which they would not allow the making of them, 
as (amongst divers others) appears in the writings of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus', Tertullian™, and Origen". 


As an appendage to this, we greatly reprove the 
custom of the church of Rome in picturing God the 
Father, and the most holy and undivided Trinity ; 
which besides that it ministers infinite scandal to all 
sober-minded men, and gives the new Arians in Polonia, and Anti- 
trinitanians, great and ridiculous entertainment, exposing that sacred 
mystery to derision and scandalous contempt; it 1s also (which at 
present we have undertaken particularly to remark) against the doc- 
ire and practice of the primitive catholic church. 

S. Clemens of Alexandria® says that in the discipline of Moses God 
was Ποὺ to be represented in the shape of a man, or of any other 
thing : and that Christians understood themselves to be bound by 
the same law, we find it expressly taught by Origen?, Tertullian, 
Husebius', Athanasius’, 8. Hieromet, δι Austin, S. Theodoret*, 
Damascene’, and the synod of Constantinople, as is reported in the 
sixth action of the second Nicene council?. And certainly if there 
were not a strange spint of contradiction or superstition or deflexion 
from the christian rule greatly prevailing in the church of Rome, it 
were impossible that this practice should be so countenanced hy 
them, and defended so, to no purpose, with so much scandal, and 
against the natural reason of mankind, and the very law of nature 
itself ; for the heathens were sufficiently by the light of nature taught 
to abominate all pictures or images of God ; 


§ 9. In pictur- 
ing God the Fa- 
ther and the 
blessed Trinity. 
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Sed nulla effigies, simulacraque nulla deorum ; 
Majestate locum et sacro immplevere timore *. 


They in their earliest ages ‘had no pictures, no images of their 
gods; their temples were filled with majesty, and a sacred fear.’ 
And the reason is given by Macrobius>, ‘‘ Antiquity made no image,” 
viz., of God, ‘ because the supreme God, and the mind that is born 
of Him,” that is, His Son, the eternal Word, “‘as it is beyond the 
soul, so it is above nature, and therefore it is not lawful that fig- 
ments should come thither.” 

Nicephorus Callistus® relating the heresy of the Armenians and 
Jacobites, says “they made images of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” guod perquam absurdum est; ‘nothing is more absurd’ 
than to make pictures or images of the persons of the holy and 
adorable Trinity: and yet they do this m the church of Rome; for 
in the windows of their churches, even in country villages, where the 
danger cannot be denied to be great, and the scandal insupportable ; 
nay, in their books of devotion, in their very mass-books and brevia- 
ries, in their portuises¢ and manuals they picture the holy Trinity 
with three noses, and four eyes, and three faces im a knot, to the 
great dishonour of God and scandal of christianity itself. We add 
no more (for the case is too evidently bad) but reprove the error 
with the words of their own Polydore Vergil 5, “since the world began, 
never was any thing more foolish than to picture God, who is present 
every where.” 


Tue last instance of innovations mtroduced in 
§ 10. In arro- : : : 

gating to the doctrine and practice by the church of Rome that we 
pope an univer- shall represent, is that of the pope’s universal bishop- 

sal bishopric. ΝΣ . : : ge 
ric; that is, not only that he is bishop of bishops, 
superior to all and every one; but that his bishopric is a plenitude 
of power; and as for other bishops, “ of his fulness they all receive,” 
a part of the ministry and solicitude ; and not only so, but that he 
only is a bishop by immediate divine dispensation, and others re- 
ceive from him whatsoever they have: for to this height many of 
them are come at last. Which doctrine,—although as it is in sins, 
where the carnal are most full of reproach, but the spiritual are 
of greatest malignity; so it happens in this article: for though it 
be not so scandalous as their idolatry, so ridiculous as their super- 
stitions, so unreasonable as their doctrine of Transubstantiation, so 
easily reproved as their half-communion, and service in an unknown 


4 [Sed nulla effigies simulacrave nota deorum 
Majestate locum &.]—Sil. Ital. [lib. iii. lin. 30.] 
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tongue ;—yet it is of as dangerous and evil effect, and as false, and 
as certainly an innovation, as any thing in their whole conjugation 
of errors. 

When Christ founded His church, He left it in the hands of His 
apostles, without any prerogative given to one, or eminency above 
the rest, save only of priority and orderly precedency, which of itself 
was natural, necessary, and incident. The apostles governed all, 
their authority was the sanction, and their decrees and writings were 
the laws of the church. ‘They exercised a common jurisdiction, and 
divided it according to the needs and emergencies and circum- 
stances of the church. In the conncil of Jerusalem, ὃ. Peter gave 
not the decisive sentence, but S. James who was the bishop of that 
see. Christ sent all His apostles, as His Father sent Him, and there- 
fore He gave to every one of them the whole power which He left 
behind; and to the bishops congregated at Miletum‘, δ. Paul gave 
them caution to take care of the whole flock of God, and affirms to 
them all that the “Iloly Ghost had made them bishops:” and in 
the whole New testament there is no act or sign of superiority, or 
that one apostle exercised power over another; but to them whom 
Christ sent He in common intrusted the church of God: according 
to that excellent saying of S. Cyprian‘, “The other apostles are the 
same that S. Peter was, endowed with an equal fellowship of honour 
and power ;’ and they are all shepherds, and the flock is one, and 
therefore it ought to be fed by all the apostles with unanimous 
consent. 

This unity and identity of power without question and interruption 
did continue and descend to bishops in the primitive church, in which 
it was a known doctrine that the bishops were successors of the 
apostles ; and what was not in the beginning could not be in the 
descent, unless 10 were imovated and introduced by a new authority. 
Christ gave ordinary power to none but the apostles; and the power 
being to continue for ever in the church, it was to be succeeded to; 
and by the same authority, even of Christ, it descended to them who 
were their successors, that is, to the bishops, as all antiqaity® does 
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consent and teach. Not S. Peter alone, but every apostle, and there- 
fore every one who succeeds them in their ordinary power, may and 
must remember the words of δ. Paul, “ We are embassadors” or 
legates “ for Christ ;” Christ’s vicars, not the pope’s delegates ; and 
so all the apostles are called in the preface of the mass, quos operis 
tui vicarios eidem contulists preesse pastures ; they are ‘ pastors of the 
flock and vicars of Christ;? and so also they are in express terms 
called by ὅδ. Ambrose!, and therefore it is a strange usurpation that 
the pope arrogates that to himself by impropriation, which is com- 
mon to him with all the bishops of christendom. 

The consequent of this is, that by the law of Christ one bishop 1s 
not superior to another: Christ gave the power to all alike: He made 
no head of the bishops; He gave to none a supremacy of power, or 
universality of jurisdiction. But this the pope hath long challenged, 
and to bring his purposes to pass, hath for these six hundred years 
by-gone invaded the rights of bishops, and delegated matters of order 
and jurisdiction to monks and friars; msomuch that the power of 
bishops was greatly diminished at the erecting of the Cluniac and 
Cistercian monks about the year ML.: but about the year mcc., it 
was almost swallowed up by privileges granted to the begging friars, 
and there kept by the power of the pope: which power got one great 
step more above the bishops, when they got it declared that the 
pope is above a council of bishops: and at last it was turned into a 
new doctrine by Cajetan (who for his prosperous invention was made 
a cardinal) that all the whole apostolic or episcopal power is radical 
and inherent in the pope, in whom is the fulness of the ecclesiastical 
authority, and that bishops receive their portion of it from him; and 
this was first boldly maintained in the council of Trent by the Jesuits, 
and it is now the opinion of their order; but it is also that which 
the pope challenges in practice, when he pretends to a power over all 
bishops, and that this power is derived to him from Christ; when he 
calls himself the universal bishop and the vicarial head of the church, 
the church’s monarch, he from whom all ecclesiastical authority is 
derived, to whose sentence in things divine every Christian under 
pain of damnation is bound to be subject*. 

Now this is it which as it is productive of infinite mischiefs, so it 
is an innovation and an absolute deflection from the primitive catholic 
doctrine, and yet is the great ground-work and foundation of their 
church. This we shall represent in these following testimonies. 
Pope Hleutherius' in an epistle to the bishops of France says that 
Christ committed the universal church to the bishops; and S. Am- 
brose™ says that the bishop holdeth the place of Christ, and is His 
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substitute. But famous are the words of δ. Cyprian, “ The church 
of Christ is one through the whole world, divided by Him into many 
members, and the bishopric is but one, diffused in the agreeing 
plurality of many bishops.” And again, “ To every pastor a portion 
of the flock is given, which let every one of them rule and govern.” 
By which words it is evident that the primitive church understood 
no prelation of one and subordination of another, commanded by 
Christ, or by virtue of their ordination; but only what was for 
order’s sake introduced by princes, and consent of prelates. And 
it was to this purpose very full which was said by pope Symmachus®, 
As it is in the holy Trinity, whose power is one and undivided,” (or 
to use the expression in the Athanasian creed, none is before or after 
other, none is greater or less than another,) “so there is one bishopric 
amongst divers bishops, and therefore why should the canons of the 
ancient bishops be violated by their successors?” Now these words 
being spoken against the invasion of the rights of the church of Arles 
by Anastasius, and the question being in the exercise of jurisdiction 
and about the institution of bishops, does fully declare that the bishops 
of Rome had no superiority by the laws of Christ over any bishop in 
the catholic church, and that lus bishopric gave no more power to 
him than Christ gave to the bishop of the smallest diocese. 

And therefore all the church of God, whenever they reckoned the 
several orders and degrees of ministry in the catholic church, reckon 
the bishop as the last and supreme, beyond whom there is no spiritual 
power but in Christ; for, “as the whole hierarchy ends in Jesus, 
so does every particular one in its own bishop?.” Beyond the bishop 
there is no step till you rest in the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls; under Him every bishop is supreme in spirituals, and in all 
power which to any bishop 15 given by Christ. ὅδ. Ignatius4 therefore 
exhorts that “all should obey their bishop, and the bishop obey Christ, 
as Christ obeyed His Father.’ There are yo other intermedial de- 
grees of divine institution; but (as Origen teaches) the apostles, and 
they who after them are ordained by God, that is, the bishops, have 
the supreme place in the church: and the prophets have the second 
place. The same also is taught by P. Gelasius’, by 8S. Hierome’, 
and Fulgentius‘, and indeed by all the fathers who spake any thing 
in this matter ; insomuch that when Bellarmine" is in this question 
pressed out of the book of Nilus by the authority of the fathers’ 
standing against him, he auswers, papam patres non habere in 
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ecclesia, sed filios omnes, ‘the pope acknowledges no fathers in the 
church, for they are all Ins sons.’ 

Now although we suppose this to be greatly sufficient to declare 
the doctrine of the primitive catholic church concerning the equality 
of power in all bishops by divine right, yet the fathers have also 
expressly declared themsclves that one bishop is not superior to 
another, and ought not to judge another or force another to obedi- 
ence. They are the words of 8S. Cyprian* to a council of bishops, 
‘None of us makes himself a bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical 
eee drives his colleagues to a necessity of obedience, since every 

ishop according to the license of his own liberty and power hath his 
own choice, and cannot be judged by another, nor yet himself judge 
another; but let us all expect the judgment of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who only and alone hath the power of setting us in the 
government of His church, and judging of what we do.” ‘This was 
spoken and intended against P. Stephen, who did then begin domt- 
nari in clerv, ‘ to lord it over God’s heritage,’ and to excommunicate 
his brethren, as Demetrius did in the time of the apostles them- 
selves; but they both found their reprovers ; Demetrius was chas- 
tised by S. John for this usurpation, and Stephen by ὃ. Cyprian, and 
this also was approved by δ. Austiny.—We conclude this particular 
with the words of 8. Gregory bishop of Rome?, who because the 
patriarch of Constantinople called himself universal bishop, said it 
was a proud title, profane, sacrilegious, and antichristian: and there- 
fore he little thought that his successors in the same see should so 
fiercely challenge that antichristian title; much less did the then 
bishop of Rome in those ages challenge it as their own peculiar; for 
they had no mind to be, or to be esteemed, antichristian. Romano 
pontificc oblatum eat, sed nullus unguam eorum hoc singularitatis 
nomen assumpsit® ; his predecessors (it seems) had been tempted 
with an offer of that title, but none of them ever assumed that 
name of singularity, as being ‘against the law of the gospel, and the 
canons of the church.’ 3 

Now this being a matter of which Christ spake not one word to 
S. Peter, if it be a matter of faith and salvation, as it is now pre- 
tended, it is not imaginable He would have been so perfectly silent. 
But though He was silent of any intention to do this, yet S. Paul 
was not silent that Christ did otherwise; for “ He hath set in His 
church primum apostolos, first of all apostles ;” not, first S. Peter 
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and secondarily apostles, but all the apostles were first. It is also 
evident that S. Peter did not carry himself so as to give the least 
overture or umbrage to make any one suspect he had any such pre- 
eminence; but he was (as S. Chrysostom” truly says) μετὰ κοινῆς 
πάντα ποιῶν γνώμης, ‘he did all things with the common consent,’ 
οὐδὲν αὐθεντικῶς οὐδὲ ἀρχικῶς, ‘nothing by special authority or 
principality τ᾿ and if he had any such, it is more than probable that 
the apostles who survived him had succeeded him in it, rather than 
the bishop of Rome: and it being certain (as the bishop of Canaries® 
confesses) that ‘ there is in scripture no revelation that the bishop of 
Rome should succeed Peter’ in it; and we being there told that 
S. Peter was at Antioch, but never that he was at Rome; it being 
confessed by some of their own parties, by cardinal Cusanus‘, Soto, 
Driedo‘, Canus, and Segovius, that this succession was not addicted 
to any particular church, nor that Christ’s institution of this does 
any other way appear; that it cannot be proved that the bishop of 
Rome is prince of the church: it being also certain that there was 
no such thing known in the primitive church, but that the holy 
fathers both of Africa and the east did oppose P. Victor and P. 
Stephen when they began to interpose with a presumptive authority 
in the affairs of other churches ; and that the bishops of the church 
did treat with the Roman bishop as with a brother, not as their 
superior: and that the general council held at Chalcedon did give to 
the bishops of C.P. cqual mghts and pre-eminence with the bishops 
of Rome: and that the Greek churches are at this day, and have 
been a long time, great opponents of this pretension of the bishops of 
Rome: and after all this, since it is certain that Christ, who fore- 
knows all things, did also know that there would be great disputes 
and challenges of this pre-eminence, did indeed’ suppress it in His 
apostles’, and said not it should be otherwise in_ succession, and did 
not give any command to His church to obey the bishops of Rome 
as His vicars, more than what He commanded concerning all bishops; 
it must be certain that it cannot be necessary to salvation to do so, 
but that it is more than probable that He never intended any such 
thing, and that the bishops of Rome have to the great prejudice of 
christendom made a great schism, and usurped a title which is not 
their due, and challenged an authority to which they have no right, 
and have set themselves above others who are their equals, and im- 
pose an article of faith of their own contriving, and have made great 
preparation for Antichrist, if he ever get into that seat, or be m 
already; and made it necessary for all of the Roman communion to 
believe and obey him in all things. 
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THERE are very many more things in which the 
church of Rome hath greatly turned aside from the 


doctrines of scripture and the practice of the catholic 


‘$11, A mis- 
cellany of many 
other doctrines 


and _ practices : foes 

wherein that apostolic and primitive church. 

source ie Such are these: the invocation of saints: the 
novated. 


insufficiency of scriptures without traditions of faith 
unto salvation: their absolving sinners before they have by cano- 
nical penances, and the fruits of a good life, testified their repent- 
ance: their giving leave to simple presbyters by papal dispensa- 
tion, to give confirmation or chrism: selling masses for nine- 
pences: circumgestation of the eucharist to be adored: the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the necessity of the priest’s intention in collat- 
ing sacraments, by which device they have put it into the power 
of the priests to damn whom he please of his own parish: their 
affirming that the mass is a proper and propitiatory sacritice for 
the quick and the dead: private masses, or the Lord’s supper with- 
out communion; which is against the doctrine and practice of the 
ancient church of Rome itself; and contrary to the tradition of the 
apostles, if we may believe pope Calixtus; and is also forbidden 
under pain of excommunication, Peracta consecratione omnes com- 
municent qui noluerint ecclesiasticis curere liminibus, sic autem etiam 
apostoli statuerunt, et sancta Romana tenet ecclesia, ‘when the 
consecration 15 finished, let all communicate that will not be thrust 
from the bounds of the church; for so the apostles appointed, and 
s@the holy church of Rome does hold.’ The same also was decreed 
by P. Soter and P. Martin in a council of bishops, and most severely 
ee by the canons of the apostles, as they are cited in the canon 
aw! 

There are divers others, but we suppose that those innovations 
. which we have already noted may be sufficient to verify this charge 
of novelty. But we have done this the rather, because the Roman 
emissanies endeavour to prevail amongst the ignorant and prejudicate 
by boasting of antiquity, and calling their religion the ‘ old religion’ 
and the ‘catholic ;’ so ensnaring others by ignorant words, in which 
is no truth; their religion as it is distinguished) from the rehgion of 
the church of England and Ireland, being neither the old nor the 
catholic religion, but new and superinduced by arts known to all 
who with sincerity and diligence have looked into their pretences. 

But they have taught every priest that can scarce understand his 
breviary (of which in Ireland there are but too many) and very many 


h [Gratian. decret.] de consecrat. dist. 
ii, cap. ‘ Peracta.’ Vide etiam, ib. cap. ‘In 
coena,’ et cap. ‘Si quis.’ [sc. cap. 10, 7, 8. 
coll. 2085, 9.] 

1 De consecrat, dist. i. c. 62. [00]. 
2076.} ‘Omnes fidel."-Omnes fideles 
qui conveniunt in solennitatibus sacris 
ad ecclesiam, et scripturas apostolorum 


et evangelia audiant, qui autem non per- 
severant in oratione usque dum missa 
peragatur, nec sanctam communionem 
percipiunt, velut inquietudines ecclesiz 
commoventes convenit communione pri- 
vari. 

i [‘ as it distinguishes’ A. } 
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of the people, to ask, where our religion was before Luther? whereas 
it appears by the premises, that it is much more easy for us to shew 
our religion before Luther, than for them to shew theirs before 
Trent. And although they can shew too much practice of their 
religion in the degenerate ages of the church, yet we can and do 
clearly shew ours in the purest and first ages; and can and do draw 
lines pointing to the times and places where the several rooms and 
stories of their Babel was builded, and where polished, and where 
furnished. 

But when the keepers of the field slept, and the enemy had sown 
tares, and they had choked the wheat, and almost destroyed it ; 
when the world complained of the infinite errors in the church, and 
being oppressed by a violent power, durst not complain so much as 
they had cause; and when they who had cause to complain were yet 
themselves very much abused, and did not complain in all they 
might; when divers excellent persons, S. Bernard, Clemangis, Grost- 
head, Marsilius, Ocham, Alvarus, abbat Goachim, Petrarch, Savana- 
rola, Valla, Erasmus, Mantuan, Gerson, Ferus, Cassander, Andreas 
Fricius, Modrevius, Hermannus Coloniensis, Wasseburgius arch- 
deacon of Verdun, Paulus Langius*, Staphilus, Telesphorus de Cu- 
sentia, doctor Talheymius, Francis Zabarel the cardinal, and pope 
Adrian himself, with many others; not to reckon Wiclef, Hus, 
Hierome of Prague, the Bohemians, and the poor men of Lyons, 
whom they called heretics, and confuted with fire and sword; whe 
almost all christian princes did complain heavily of the corrupt state 
of the church and of religion, and no remedy could be had, but the 
very intended remedy made things much worse; then it was that 
divers christian kingdoms, and particularly the church of England, 


Tum primum senio docilis, tua secula Roma 
Erubuit, pudet exacti jam temporis, odit 
Preeteritos foedis cum religionibus annos, 


being ashamed of the errors, superstitions, heresies, and impieties 
which had deturpated the face of the church; looked in the glass of 
scripture and pure antiquity; and washed away those staius with 
which time and inadvertency and tyranny had besmeared her ; and 
being thus cleansed and washed, is accused by the Roman parties of 
novelty, and condemned because she refuses to run into the same 
excess of mot and deordination. But we cannot deserve blame who 


return to our ancient and first health, by preferring a new cure 
before an old sore. 


Ὁ In chronic, Citizensi. [in Pistorii Rer. German. scriptt. per Struvium, tom. i, 
fol. Ratisb. 1726. ] 
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CHAPTER 1], 


THE CHURCH OF ROME, AS ITIS AT THIS DAY DISORDERED, TEACHES 
DOCTRINES, AND USES PRACTICES, WHICH ARE IN THEMSELVES, OR 
IN THEIR TRUE AND IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES, DIRECT IMPIETIES, 
AND GIVE WARRANTY TO A WICKED LIFE, 


1. Such is Our first instance is in their doctrines of repent- 
their doctrine of ance. For the Roman doctors teach that unless it 
abe abo be by accident, or in respect of some other obligation, 


a sinner is not bound presently to repent of his sin as soon as he 
hath committed it. Some time or other he must do it; and if he 
take care so to order his affairs that it be not wholly omitted, but so 
that it be done one time or other, he is not by the precept or grace 
of repentance bound to do more. Scotus and his scholars say that a 
sinner is bound, viz., by the precept of the church, to repent on holy- 
days, especially the great ones. But this is thought too severe by 
Soto and Medina, who teach that a sinner is bound to repent but 
once a year, that is, against Easter. These doctors indeed do differ 
concerning the church’s sense; which according to the best of them 
is bad enough; full as bad as it is stated in the charge: but they 
agree in the worst part of it, viz., that though the church calls upon 
sinners to repent on holy-days, or at Haster; yet that by the law of 
God they are not tied to so much, but only to repent in the danger 
or article of death. This is the express doctrine taught in the church 
of Rome by their famous Navar*; and for this he quotes pope Adnan 
and cardinal Cajetan, and finally affirms’ it to be ‘the sense of all 
men.’ The same also is taught by Reginaldus®, saying ‘It is true, 
and the opinion of all men, that the time in which a sinner is bound 
by the commandment of God to be contrite for his sins, is the 
imminent article of natural or violent death.’ 

We shall not need to aggravate this sad story by the addition of 
other words to the same purpose in a worse degree; such as those 
words are of the same Reginaldus, “There is no precept that a sinner 
should not persevere im enmity against God; there is no negative 
precept forbidding such a perseverance.” These are the words of 
this man, but the proper and necessary consequent of that which 
they all teach, and to which they must consent. For since it is cer- 
tain that he who hath sinned against God and his conscience is in 
a state of enmity, we say he therefore ought to repent presently, 
because until he hath repented he is an enemy to God. This they 
confess, but they suppose if concludes nothing; for though they 
consider and confess this; yet they still saying a man is not bound 
by God’s law to repent till the article of death, do consequently say 


* [Azpileueta Navarrus,} enchir., c. b Praxis fori peenit., lib. v. c. 2. sect. 
i, n. 31. [m. 27 sqq. p. 83.] 4. ἢ. 23. [tom. i. p. 206.] 
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the same thing that Reginaldus does, and that a man is not bound 
to come out of that state of enmity till he be in those circumstances 
that it is very probable if he does not then come out he must stay in 
it for ever. It is something worse than this yet that Sotus® says, 
«Even to resolve to defer our repentance, and to refuse to repent 
for a certain time, is but a venial sin ;” but Medina® says it is none 
at all. 

If it be replied to this, that though God hath left it to a sinner’s 
liberty to repent when he please, yet the church hath been more 
severe than God hath been, and ties a sinner to repent by collateral 
positive laws ; for having bound every one to confess at Easter, con- 
sequently she hath tied every one to repent at Easter, and so by her 
laws, can lie in the sin without interruption but twelve months, or 
thereabouts; yet there is a secret in this, which nevertheless them- 
selves have been pleased to discover for the ease of tender con- 
sciences, viz., that the church ordains but the means, the exterior 
solemnity of it, and is satisfied if you obey her laws by a ritual 
repentance ; but the holiness and the inward repentance which in 
charity we should have supposed to have been designed by the law 
of festivals, non est id quod per preceptum de observatione festorum 
injungitur®, ‘is not that which is enjoined by the church in her law 
of holydays.’ So that still sinners are left to the liberty which they 
say God gave; even to satisfy ourselves with all the remaining 
pleasures of that sin for a little while, even during our short mertal 
life: only we must be sure to repent at last. 

We shall not trouble ourselves or our charges with confuting this 
impious doctrine: for it is evident that this gives countenance and 
too much warranty to a wicked life; and that of itself is confutation 
enough, and is that which we intended to represent. 

If it be answered that this is not the doctrine of their church, but 
of some privite doctors; we must tell you that, if by the doctrine 
of their church they mean such things only as are. decreed in their 
councils, it is to be considered that but few things are determined 
in their councils ; nothing but articles of belief, and the practice of 
sacraments relating to public order: and if they will not be reproved 
for any thing but what we prove to be false in the articles of their 
simple belief, they take a liberty to say and to do what they list, and 
to corrupt all the world by their rules of conscience. But that this 
is also the doctrine of their church, their own men tell us, Communis 
omnium, &e., ‘it is the doctrine of all their men ;’ so they affirm, as 
we have cited their own words above: who also undertake to tell us 
in what sense their church intends to tie sinners to actual repent- 


* Dom. a Soto, in quart. sent., dist. edit. Salmantic. A.D. 1553. [p. 37. fol. 
ΧΙ, qu. 2. art. 6. concl. secunda. [vid. Ingoldst. 1581. ] 
Reginald. ut supra, n. 21.] * Reginald. [ Prax. for. peenit.] lib. de 
d Non est dubium quin id licitum sit. contrit., [sc. lib. v.] ὁ. 2. sect. 4. [n. 22. 
Cod. de poeniten. tract. 1. q. 6. p. 18. tom. i. p. 206.] 
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ance; not as soon as the sin is committed, but at certain seasons, 
and then also to no more of it than the external and ntual part. So 
that if their church be injuriously charged, themselves have done it, 
not we. And besides all this, it is hard to suppose or expect that 
the innumerable cases of conscience which a whole trade of lawyers 
and divines amongst them have made, can be entered into the records 
of councils and public decrees. In these cases we are to consider, 
who teaches them? Their gravest doctors, in the face of the sun, 
under the intuition of authority in the public conduct of souls, in 
their allowed sermons, in their books licensed by a curious and in- 
quisitive authority, not passing from them but by warranty from 
several hands intrusted to examine them, we fides ecclesia aliquid 
detrimenti patiatur, ‘that nothing be published but what is con- 
sonant to the catholic faith.’ And therefore these things cannot be 
esteemed private opinions‘: especially since if they be, yet they are 
the private opinions of them all, and that we understand to be public 
enough: and are so their doctrine, as what the scribes and pharisees 
taught their disciples, though the whole church of the Jews had not 
passed it into a law. So this is the Roman doctrine, though not the 
Roman law : which difference we desire may be observed in many of 
the following instances, that this objection may no more interpose 
for an escape, or excuse; but we shall have occasion again to speak 
to it, upon new particulars. 

But this though it be infinitely intolerable, yet it is but the be- 
ginning of sorrows; for the guides of souls in the Roman church 
have prevaricated in all the parts of repentance most sadly and 
dangerously. 

The next things therefore that we shall remark are their doctrines 
concerning contrition: which when it is genuine and true, that is, 
a true cordial sorrow for having sinned against God; a sorrow pro- 
ceeding from the love of God, and conversion to Him, and ending 
in a dereliction of all our sins, and a walking in all righteousness ; 
both the psalms and the prophets, the Old testament and the New, 
the Greek fathers and the Latin, have allowed as sufficient for the 
pardon of our sins through faith in Jesus Christ (as our writers have 
often proved in their sermons, and books of conscience) : yet first, 
the church of Rome does not allow it to be of any value unless it be 
joined with a desire to confess their sins to a priest; saying that a 
man by contrition is not reconciled to God without their sacramental 
or ritual penance, actual or votive; and this is decreed by the council 
of Trent®: which thing besides that it is against scripture and the 
promises of the gospel, and not only “teaches for doctrine the 
commandments of men,” but evacuates the goodness of God by their 


f Non illico ut homo se reum sentit —Dom. a Soto, in quart. sent. dist. xvii. 
culpe, peenitentiee lege poenitere con- qu. 2. art. 6. [concl. 2, p. 420.] 
stringitur; hee profecto conclusio more « Sessio iv. [leg. xiv. ] can. 4, [tom. x. 


et usu ecclesia satis videtur constabilita. col. 98.] 
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traditions, and weakens and discourages the best repentance, and 
prefers repentance towards men before that which the scripture calls 
“repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But the malignity of this doctrine, and its influence it hath on an 
evil life, appears in the other corresponding part of this doctrine. 
For as ‘ contrition’ without their ritual and sacramental confession will 
not reconcile us to God: so ‘attrition’ as they call it, or contrition 
imperfect, proceeding from fear of damnation, together with, their 
sacrament, will reconcile the sinner. - Contrition without it will not, 
attrition with it will reconcile us; and therefore by this doctrine, 
which is expressly decreed at Trent, there is no necessity of contrition 
at all; and attrition is as good to all intents and purposes of pardon: 
and a little repentance will prevail as well as the greatest, the imper- 
fect as well as the perfect. So Guilielinus de Rubione® explains this 
doctrine: he that confesses his sins, grieving but a little, obtains 
remission of his sins by the sacrament of penance ministered to him 
by the priest absolving him. So that although God working contri- 
tion in a penitent, hath not done his work for him without the 
priest’s absolution, in desire at least; yet if the priest do his part, 
he hath done the work for the penitent, though God had not wrought 
that excellent grace of contrition in the penitent. 

But for the contrition itself: it 1s a good word, but of no severity 
or aflrightment by the Roman doctrine; “One contrition, one act of 
it though but little and remiss, can blot out any even the greatest 
sin,’ (always understanding it im the sense of the church, that is, in 
the sacrament of penance,) saith cardinal Toleti. “A certain little 
inward gricf of mind is required to the perfection of repentance,” 
said Maldonat*. And “to contrition, a grief in general for all our 
sins is sufficient, but it is not necessary to grieve for any one sin 
more than another,” said Franciscus de Victoria'; the greatest sin 
and the smallest as to this, are all alike; and as for the contrition 
itself, “any mtension or degree whatsoever, in any instant whatso- 
ever, is sufficient to obtain mercy and remission,” said the same 
author™. 

Now let this be added to the former, and the sequel is this, that if 
a man live a wicked life for threescore or fourscore years together, 
yet if in the article of his death, sooner than which God.hath not 
commanded him to repent, he be a little sorrowful for his sins, then 
resolving for the present that he will do so no more; and though 
this sorrow hath in it no love of God, but only a fear of hell, and a 
hope that God will pardon him ; this, if the priest absolves him, does 
instantly pass him into a state of salvation. The priest with two 


h In iv, sent. dist. 18.q. 1. [fol. 179 a.] 62 .a.—8vo. Antv. 1580.] 

i Lib. iii, instruct. sacerdot., cap. 5. n. mM Quzcunque intensio contra pecca- 
4, [p. 547.] tum, in quocunque instanti, sufficiet ad 

* Sum., qu. xvi. art. 1. [p. 231.] consequendam misericordiam et remissi- 

' De contrit., num. 107. {leg. 110. fol. — onem.—Ihbid., αν 106. [log. 117. fol. 62 b.] 
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fingers and a thumb can do his work for him; only he must be 
greatly disposed and prepared to reccive it: greatly, we say, accord- 
ing to the sense of the Roman church ; for he must be attrite, or it 
were better if he were contrite; one act of grief, a little one, and 
‘that not for one sin more than another, and this at the end of a long 
wicked life, at the time of our death, will make all sure. 

Upon these terms it is a wonder that all wicked men in the world 
are not papists; where they may live so merrily, and die so securely, 
and are out of all danger, unless peradventure they die very suddenly, 
which because so very few do, the venture is esteemed nothing, and 
it is a thousand to one on the sinner’s side. 


ὃ 2, And con- -We know it will be said that the Roman church 
fession. enjoins confession, and imposes penances ; and these 
are a great restraint to sinners, and gather up what was scattered 
before. The reply is easy, but it is very sad: for, 

1) For confession ; it is true, to them who are not used to it, as 
it is at the first time, and for that once, it 1s as troublesome as for a 
bashful man to speak orations in public ; but where it is so perpetual 
and universal, and done by companies and crowds, at a solemn set 
time ; and when it may be done to any one besides the parish-priest, 
to a friar that begs, or to a monk in his dorter®, done in the ear, it 
may be, to a person that hath done worse, and therefore hath no awe 
upon me but what his order imprints, and his viciousness takes off ; 
when we see women and boys, princes and prelates do the same every 
day: and as oftentimes they are never the better, so they are not at 
all ashamed ; but men look upon it as a certain cure, like pulling off 
a man’s clothes to go and wash in a river; and make it by use and 
habit, by confidence and custom, to be no certain pain; and the 
women blush or smile, weep or are unmoved, as it happens under 
their veil, and the men under the boldness of their sex ; when we see 
that men and women confess to-day and sin to-morrow, and are not 
affrighted from their sin the more for it, because they know the worst 
of it, and have felt it often, and believe to be eased by it; certain it 
is that a little reason and a little observation will suffice to conclude 
that this practice of confession hath in it no affrightment, not so 
much as the horror of the sin itself hath to the conscience. For 
they who commit sins confidently, will with less regret (it may be) 
confess it in tlis manner, where it is the fashion for every one to 
do it. And when all the world observes how loosely the Italians, 
Spaniards, and French do live in their carnivals; giving to them- 
selves all liberty and licence to do the vilest things at that time, not 
only because they are for a while to take their leave of them, but 
because they are (as they suppose) to be so soon eased of their 
crimes by confession, and the circular and never-failing hand of the 


n [*‘ dortoir,’ fr. ‘ dormitory.’ ] 
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priest ; they will have no reason to admire the severity of confession : 
which as it was most certainly intended as a deletory® of sin, and 
might do its first intention if it were equally managed; so now cer- 
tainly it gives confidence to many men to sin, and to most men to 
neglect the greater and more effective parts of essential repentance. 

We shall not need to observe how confession 15 made a minister of 
state, a pick-lock of secrets, a spy upon families, a searcher of in- 
clinations, a betraying to temptations ; for this is wholly by the fault 
of the men, and not of the doctrine; but even the doctrine itself, as 
it is handled in the church of Rome, is so far from bringing peace to 
troubled consciences, that it intromits more scruples and cases than 
it can resolve. 

For besides that itself is a question, and they have made it danger- 
ous by pretending that it is by divine right and institution (for so 
some of the schoolmen? teach, and the canonists say the contrary 4, 
and that it is only of human and positive constitution) and by this 
difference in so great a point have made the whole economy of their 
repentance, which relies upon the supposed necessity of confession, 
to fail, or to shake vehemently, and at the best to be a foundation 
too uncertain to build the hopes of salvation on it; besides all this, 
we say their rules and doctrines of confession enjoin some things that 
are of themselves dangerous, and lead into temptation. An instance 
of this is in that which is decreed m the canons of Trent’, that the 
penitent must not only confess every mortal sin which after diligent 
enquiry he remembers, but even his very sinful thoughts in parti- 
cular, and his secret desires, and every circumstance which changes 
the kind of the sin, or (as some add) does notably increase it: and 
how this can be safely done, and who is sufficient for these things, 
and who can tell his circumstances without tempting his confessor, 
or betraying and defaming another person (which is forbidden) and 
in what cases it may be done or in what cases omitted ; and whether 
the confession be valid upon infinite other considerations, and 
whether it be to be repeated in whole or in part, and how often, 
and how much; these things are so uncertain, casual and contingent, 
and so many cases are multiplied upon every one of these, and these 
so disputed and argued by their greatest doctors, by Thomas, and 


° [sic edd.—A confusion appears to 
have crept in between ‘deletery,’ from 
the greek; and ‘deletory,’ from the 18- 
tin. 

P Vide Biel, lib. iv. dist. 17. q. 1. [tom. 
ii, p. 550.] et Scotum, ibid. [tom. ix. p. 
299.} et Bonavent., ib. n. 72. [tom. v. p. 
250. } 

4 Melius dicitur, eam institutam fuisse 
ἃ quadam universalis ecclesiz traditione, 
quam ex novi vel veteris testamenti au- 
ctoritate ; et tamen negatur hec traditio 
esse universalis, Confessio non est neces- 


saria apud Grecos, quia non emanavit 
ad illos traditio talis—De peenit. dist. 
v. in principio, Gloss. ibid. [ col. 1958 ] 
Vide etiam Panormitan. super Decreta, 
lib. v. cap. ‘ Quod autem,’ [ De peenit. cap. 
4. fol. 250.) c. ‘Omnis utriusque sexus,’ 
sect. 18. ‘extrav. Gloss.’ [Ibid. cap. 12. 
fol. 255 b.—fol. Lugd. 1586.] Maldona- 
tus fatetur omnes canonistas in hanc sen- 
tentiam consensisse.—Disp. de sacram., 
tom. ii. c. 2. de confess. orig. [p. 35. ] 

τ Sess, iv. (leg. xiv.] can. 7. [tom. x. 
col. 98. ] 
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Scotus, dnd all the schoolmen, and by the casuists; that, as Beatus 
Rhenanus complains, it was truly observed by the famous John 
Geilerius that according to their cases, enquiries, and conclusions, it 
is impossible for any man to make a right confession. So that al- 
though the shame of private conféssion be very tolerable and easy, 
yet the cases and scruples which they have introduced are neither 
easy nor tolerable; and though (as it 1s now used) there be but little 
m it to restrain: sin, yet there is very much danger of increasing it, 
and of receiving no benefit by it. 


j Sa, Of penan- 2) Bur then for penances and satisfactions, of 
ces and satisfac- which they boast so much as being so great restraints 
ae to sin, these as they are publicly handled are nothing 
but words gnd ineffective sounds. For first, if we consider what the 
penances themselves’ are which are enjoined, they are reduced from 
the ancient canonical -penances to private and arbitrary, from years to 
hours, from great severity to gentleness and flattery, from fasting and 
public shame to the saying over their beads, from cordial to nitual, 
from smart to money, from heartiness and earnest® to pageantry and 
theatrical images of penance; and if some confessors happen to be 
severe, there are ways enough to be eased. For the pemitent may 
have leave to go to a gentler, or he may get commutations, or he 
may get some body else to do them for him': and if his penances be 
never so great, or never so little, yet it may be all supplied by imdul- 
gences ; of which there are such store in the Lateran at Rome, that, 
as pope Boniface said, no man is able to number them; yet he con- 
firmed them all. 

In the church of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for every day 
in the year two thousand and eight hundred years of pardon, besides 
fourteen thousand and fourteen carentanes"; which m one year 
amount to more than a million: all which are confirmed by the popes 
Paschal the first, Boniface the eighth, and Gregory the ninth. In 
the church of S. Vitus and Modestus, there are for every day in the 
year seven thousand years, and seven thousand carentanes of pardon, 
and a pardon of a third part of all our sins besides; and the price of 
all this is but praying before an altar in that church. At the sepul- 
chre of Christ in Venice there is hung up a prayer of 8. Augustine, 
with an indulgence of fourscore and two thousand years, granted by 
Boniface the eighth (who was of all the popes the most bountiful of 
the church’s treasure) and Benedict the eleventh, to him that shall 
say it, and that for every day éoties quoties. The divine pardon of 
Siea gave a plenary indulgence to every one that being confessed and 
communicated should pray there in the Franciscan church of Sancta 
Maria de git Angeli, and this pardon is ab omni pena et culpa. The 


* (‘ earnestness’ C. | 1]. n. 6. [p. 571.) 
t Eman. Sa, V. Satisfact. n. 10. [p. υ { Quadragena, quarentena, carena, are 
343.] Tolet., lib. iii, instr. sacerd., cap. the samme word originally; see Du Cange. | 
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English of that we easily understand ; but’ the meaning of it we do 
not, because they will not own that these mdulgencés do profit any 
one whose guilt is not taken away by the sacrament of penance. But 
this is not the only snare in which they have inextricably entangled 
themselves; but be it as they please for this, whatever it was, it 
was since enlarged by Sixtus the fourth, and Sixtus the fifth, to all 
that shall wear S. Francis’ cord? The saying a few Pater nosters 
and Aves before a privileged altar, ¢an in tunumerable places procure 
vast portions of this treasure; and to, deliver a soul out-of purgatory, 
whom they list, is promised to many upon easy terms, even tod the 
saying of their beads over with an appendent medal of the pope’s 
benediction. Every priest at ns third or fourth mass Is as sure as 
inay be to deliver the souls of his parents; and a thousand more.such 
stories as these are to be seen every where and every day.. 

Once for all: there was a book printed. at Pans by Francis 
Regnault, A.D. 1536, May 25, called “The hours of the most 
blessed Virgin Mary, according to the use of Sarum ;” in which for 
the saying three short prayers written in Rome, in a place called 
‘The chapel of the holy cross of seven Romans,’ are promised four- 
score and ten thousand years of pardon of deadly sin. Now the 
meaning of these things ts very plain. By these devices they serve 
themselves, and they do not serve God. They serve themselves by 
this doctrine; for they teach’ that what penance 1s ordinarily im- 
posed, does not take away all the punishment that is due; for they 
do not impose what was ancicntly enjoined by the pemtential canons, 
but some Jittle thing instead of it: and it may be that what was 
anciently enjoined by the penitential canons is not so much as God 
will exact, (for they suppose that He will forgive nothing but the 
guilt and the etermty, but. He will exact all that can be demanded on 
this side hell, even to the last farthing He must be paid some way or 
other, even when the guilt is taken away,) but therefore to prevent 
any failing that way, they have given mdulgences enough to take off 
what was due by the old canons, and what may be due by the severity 
of God; and if these fail, they may have recourse to the priests, and 
they ‘by their masses can make supply: so that their disciples are 
well, and the want of ancient disciplme shall do them no hurt.—But 
then how little they serve God’s end by treating the sinner so gently, 
will be very evident. For by this means they have found out a way, 
that though it may be God will be more severe than the old peniten- 
tial canons; and although these canons were much more severe than 
men are now willing to suffer ; yet neither for the one or the other 
shall they need to be troubled: they have found out an easier way 
to go to heaven than so. An indulgence will be no great charge, 
but that will take off all the supernumerary penances which ought to 
have been imposed by the ancient discipline of the church, and may 


* Tolet. instr. sacerd., lib. ii, cap. ΕΠ. n. ὁ, [vids nn. 1 et 15.) 
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be required by God. A little alms to a priest, a small oblation to a 
church, a pilgrimage to the image or reliques of a saint, wearing 
S. Francis’ cord, saying over the beads with an hallowed appendent, 
entering into a fraternity, praying at a privileged altar, leaving a 
legaey for a soul-mass, visiting a privileged cemetery, and twenty 
other devices, will secure the sinner from suffering punishment here 
or hereafter, more than his friendly priest is pleased gently to im- 
pose. 

To them that ask, what should any one need to get so many hun- 
dred thousand years of pardon as are ready to be had upon very easy 
terms? they answer as before, that whereas it may be for perjury thie 
ancient canons enjoined penance all their life’, that will be supposed 
to be twenty or forty years, or suppose an hundred ; if the man have 
been perjured a thousand times, and committed adultery so often, 
and done innumerable other sins, for every one of which he descrves 
to suffer forty years’ penance; and how much more in the account of 
God he deserves, he see not: if he be attrite, and confessed so Ὁ, 
that the guilt is taken away, yet as much temporal punishment re- 
mains due as is not paid here: but the indulgences of the church 
will take off so much as it comes to, even of all that would be suffered 
in purgatory. Now it is true that purgatory (at least as is believed) 
cannot last a hundred thousand years; but yet God may by the acer- 
bity of the flames in twenty years equal the canonical penances of 
twenty thousand years: to prevent which, these indulgences of so 
many thousand years are devised. A wise and thrifty invention sure, 
and well contrived, and rightly applotted according to every man’s 
need, and according as they suspect his bill shall amount to. 

This strange invention, as strange as it is, will be owned; for this 
is the account of it which we find in Bellarmine*: and although 
Gerson and Dominicus a Soto are ashamed of these prodigious indul- 
gences, and suppose that the pope’s questuaries did procure them, 
yet it must not be so disowned; truth is truth, and it is notoriously 
so, and therefore a reason must be found out for it, and this 1s it 
which we have accounted. But the use we make of it is this; that 
since they have declared that when sins are pardoned so easily, yet 
the punishment remains so very great, and that so much must be 
suffered here or in purgatory; it is strange that they should not only 
in effect pretend to shew more mercy than God does, or the primitive 
church did; but that they should directly lay aside the primitive 
discipline, and while they declaim against their adversaries for saying 
they are not necessary, yet at the same time they should devise tricks 
to take them quite away, so that neither penances shall much smart 
here, nor purgatory (which 1s a device to make men be Mulatas, as 
the Spaniard calls half-christians, a device to make a man go to 


τ Vid. concil. Tribur., c. 54. (tom. vi. Ἢ [sic punct. B, C.] 
col, 455. ]—Burchard., lib. xix. [p. 267. ] x De indulgent., lib. i. c. 9. sect. ‘ Ex 
Tertul. lib. de poenitentia. [ὃ 9. p. 127.] — istit autem,’ [ tom. iii, col. 1528. | 
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heaven and to hell too) shall not torment them hereafter. However 
it be, yet things are so ordered that the noise of penances need not 
trouble the greatest criminal, unless he be so unfortunate as to live 
in no country and near no church, and without priest, or friend, or 
money, or notice of any thing that is so loudly talked of in christen- 
dom. lf he be, he hath no help but one; he must live a holy and 
a severe life, which is the only great calamity which they are com- 
manded to suffer in the church of England; but if he be not, the 
case is plain, he may by these doctrines take his ease. 


§ 4. Theirdoc- WE doubt not but they who understand the pro- 
trine about par- per sequel of these things, will not wonder that the 
gences, contri- church of Rome should have a numerous company of 
tion and satis- prosclytes, made up of such as the beginnings of 
faction. yo ) . 

David’s army were. But that we may undeccive 
them also, for to their souls we intend charity and relicf by this 
address, we have thought fit to add one consideration more, and that 
is, that it is not fit that they should trust to this, or any thing of 
this ; not only because there is no foundation of truth in these new 
devices, but because even the Roman doctors themselves, when they 
are pinched with an objection, let their hold go, and to escape do in 
remarkable measures destroy their own new buildmg. 

The case is this; to them who say that “if there were truth in 
these pretensions, then all these and the many millions of indulgences 
more, and the many other ways of releasing souls out of purgatory, 
the innumerable masses said every day, the power of the keys so 
largely employed, would m a short time have emptied purgatory of 
all her sad inhabitants, or it may be very few would go thither, and 
they that unfortunately do, cannot stay long; and consequently, be- 
sides that this great softness and easiness of procedure would give 
confidence to the greatest sinners, aud the hopes of purgatory would 
destroy the fears of hell, and the certainty of domg well enough in an 
imperfect life would make men careless of the more excellent: be- 
sides these things, there will need no continuation of pensions to pray 
for persons dead many years ago :” to them, I say, who talk to them 
at this rate, they have enough to answer ; 

Deceive not yourselves, there are more things to be reckoned for 
than so; for when you have deserved great punishments for great 
sins, and the guilt is taken off by absolution, and (you suppose) the 
punishment by indulgences or the satisfaction of others; it may be 
so, and it may be not so. 

1, For first, it is according as your indulgence is. Suppose it for 
forty years, or it may be a hundred, or a thousand, (and that is a 
great maiter,) yet peradventure according to the old penitential rate 
you have deserved the penance of forty thonsand years; or at least 
you inay have done so by the more severe account of God: if the 
penance of forty years be taken off by your indulgence, it does as 
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much of the work as was promised or intended; but you can feel 
little ease if still there remains due the penance of threescore thou- 
sand years. No man can tell the difference when what remains shall 
be so greaf as to surmount all the evils of this life; and the abate- 
ment may be accounted by pen and ink, but will signify little in the 
perception : it is like the casting out of a devil out of a miserable 
demoniac, when there still remains fifty more as bad as he that 
went away; the man will hardly find how much he 15 advanced in his 
cure. 

2. But secondly, you have with much labour and some charge 
purchased to yourself so many Quadragencs’, or Lents of pardon ; that 
1s, you have bought off the penances of so many times forty days. It 
is well; but were you well advised ? it may be your Quadragenes 
are not Carenes ’, that 1s, are not a quitting the severest penances of 
fasting so long in bread and water: for there is great difference in 
the manner of keeping a penitential Lent, and it may be you have 
purchased but some lighter thing; and then if your demerit arise to 
so many Carenes, and you purchased but mere Quadragenes, with- 
out ἃ minute and a table of particulars you may stay longer im purga- 
tory than you expected. 

3. But therefore your best way is to get a plenary indulgence ; 
and that may be had on reasonable terms: but take heed you do not 
think yourself secure, for a plenary indulgence does not do all that it 
may be you require; for there is an indulgence more full, and an- 
other most full2, and it is not agreed upon among the doctors 
whether a plenary indulgence is to be extended beyond the taking 
off those penances which were actually enjoined by the confessor, or 
how far they go further. And they that read Turrecremata, Navar, 
Cordubensis, Fabius Incarnatus, Petrus de Soto, Armilla aurea ἃ, Aqui- 
nas, Tolet, Cajetan, in their several accounts of indulgences, will soon 
perceive that all this is but a handful of smoke; when you hold it, 
you hold it not. 

4. But further yet; all mdulgences are granted upon some in- 
ducement, and are not ex mero motu, or acts of mere grace without 
cause; and if the cause be not reasonable, they are invalid: and 
whether the cause be sufficient will be very hard to judge. And if 
there be for the indulgence, yet if there be not a reasonable cause for 
the quantity of the indulgence, you cannot tell how much you get: 
and the preachers ‘of indulgences ought not to declare how valid they 
are assertive, that 15, by any confidence ; but opinative, or recitative, 
they can only tell what is said, or what is their own opinion. 

5. When this difficulty is passed over, yet it may be the person is 
not capable of them; for if he be not in the state of grace, all is no- 
thing; and if he be, yet if he does not perform the condition of the 


Υ [See p. 282, note ἃ, above. ] fol. Ven. 1578. ] 
® Vide Joan. de Turrecreimata in com- a { Auctore Barthol. Fumo, 8vo. Ven. 
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indulgence actually, his mere endeavour or good desire is nothing. 
And when the conditions are actually done, it must be enquired 
whether in the time of doing them you were in charity; whether you 
be so at least in the last day of finishing them: it 1s good to be cer- 
tain in this, lest all evaporate and come to nothing. But yet suppose 
this too, though the work you are to do as the condition of the in- 
dulgence be done so well that you lose not all the indulgence; yet 
for every degree of imperfeetion in that work you will lose a part of 
the indulgence, and then it will be hard to tell whether you get half 
so much as you propounded to yourself. But here pope Adrian? 
troubles the whole affair again: for if the indulgence be only given 
according to the worthiness of the work done, then that will avail of 
itself without any grant from the church; and then it is hugely 
questionable whether the pope’s authority be of any use in this whole 
matter. 

6. But there is yet a greater heap of dangers and unccrtainties ; 
for you must be sure of the authority of him that gives the indul- 
gence, and in this there are many doubtful questions ; but when they 
are over, yet it is worth enquiry (for some doctors are fearful in this 
point) whether the intromission of venial sins, without which no man 
lives, does hinder the fruit of the indulgence ; for if it does, all the 
cost is lost. 

7. When an indulgence is given, put case to abide forty days on 
certain conditions, whether these forty days are to be taken collec- 
tively or distributively®; for because it is confessed that the matter of 
indulgences is ves odibilis, ‘a hateful and an odious matter,’ it 1s 
not to be understood in the sense of favour, but of greatest severity ; 
and therefore it 15 good to know beforehand what to trust to, to 
enquire how the bull is penned, and what sense of law every word 
does bear ; for it may be any good man’s case. If an indulgence be 
granted to a place for so many days in every year, it were fit you 
enquire for how many years that will last ; for some doctors say that 
if a definite number of years be not set down, it is intended to last 
but twenty years: and therefore it is good to be wise early. 

8. But it is yet of greater consideration; if you take out a bull of 
indulgence relating to the article of death, in case you recover that 
sickness in which you thought you should use it, you must consider 
whether you must not take out a new one for the next fit of sick- 
ness; or will the first, which stood for nothing, keep cold, and with- 
out any sensible error serve when you shall sada die ? 

9. You must also enquire and be rightly informed whether an in- 
dulgence granted upon a certain festival will be valid if the day be 
changed (as they were all at once by the Gregorian calendar) or if 


» [Sarpi,) Hist. concil. Trident, lib. i. indulgent. [part. ii. tract. 5. p. 219 sqq, 
Ὁ. 20. Londin. edit. [fol. 1629.} —8vo. Lugd. 1611. ] 
© Fab. Incarnat. Scrutin. sacerd., De 
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you go into another country where the feast is not Kept the same. 
day, as it happens in moveable feasts, and on S. Bartholomew’s day, 
and some others. 

10. When your lawyers have told you their opinion of all these 
questions, and given it under their hands, it will concern you to 
enquire yet further whether a succeeding pope have not or cannot 
revoke an indulgence granted by lis predecessor; for this is often 
done in matters of favour and privileges; and the German princes 
complained sadly of it; and it was complained in the council of 
Lyons®, that Martin the legate of pope Innocent the eighth’ revoked 
and dissipated all former grants&; and it is an old rule, Papa nun- 
quam sibi ligaut manus, ‘the pope never binds his own hands.’ But 
here some caution would do well. 

11. It is worth enquiry whether in the year of jubilee all other 
indulgences be suspended ; for though some think they are not, yet 
Navar and Emanuel Sa affirm that they are; and if they chance to 
say true, (for no man knows whether’they do or no,) you may be at a 
loss that way. And when all this is done, yet 

12. Your indulgences will be of no avail to you in reserved cases, 
which are very many. A great many more very fine scruples might 
be moved, and are so; and therefore when you have gotten all the 
security you can by these, you are not safe at all. But therefore be 
sure still to get masses to be said. 

So that now the great objection is answered ; you need not fear 
that saying masses will ever be made unnecessary by the multitude 
of indulgences; the priest must still be employed and entertained ἐπ 
subsidium, since there are so many ways of making the indulgence 
good for nothing. And as for the fear of emptying purgatory by 
the free and liberal use of the keys, it is very needless ; because the 
pope cannot evacuate purgatory", or give so many indulgences as to 
take out all souls from thence: and thercfore if the popes, and the 
bishops, and the legates, have been already too free, it may be there 
is so much in arrear, that the treasure of the church is spent, or the 
church is in debt for souls; or else, though the treasure be inex- 
haustible, yet so much of her treasure ought not to be made use of, 
and therefore it may be that your souls shall be postponed, and must 
stay and take its turn God knows when. And therefore we cannot 
but commend the prudence ‘of cardinal Albornotius, who by his last 


4 Centum gravam.Germ. [ Apud Gold- 
ast. constit. imperial., tom. i. p. 456 sq. | 

¢ [A.D. 1245.—tom, vii. col. 401 C.— 
Cf. cap. xiv. col. $90 E. et alibi.) 
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ἐς Idem facere vofuit Paulus quin- 
tus in Venetorum causa, [For an ac- 
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of the Popes, book vi. ὃ 12.--- Pope 
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concessions or eorimivances of his prede- 
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will! took order for fifty thousand masses to be said for his soul ; for 
- he was a wise man, and loved to make all as sure as he could. 

But then to apply this to the consciences of the poor people of 
the Roman communion. Here is a great deal of treasure of the 
church pretended, and a great many favours granted, and much ease 
promised, and the wealth of the church boasted of, and the people’s 
money gotten; and that tliis may be a perpetual spring, it is clear 
amongst their own writers that you are not sure of any good by all 
that is past, but you must get more security, or this may be nothing. 
But how easy were it for you now to conclude that all this is but a 
mere cozenage, an art to get money? But that’s but the least of the 
evil, it is a certain way to deceive souls: for since there are so many 
thousands that trust to these things, and yet in the confession of your 
own writers there are so many fallibilities in the whole and in every 
part, why will you suffer yourselves so weakly and vainly to be 
cozened out of your souls with promises that signify nothing, and 
words without virtue, and treasures that make no man rich, and in- 
dulgences that give confidence to sin, but no ease to the pains which 
follow ὃ 

Besides all this, it 15 very considerable that this whole affair is a 
state of temptation, for they that have so many ways to escape will 
not be so careful of the mnain stake as the interest of it requires. He 
that hopes to be relieved by many others, will be tempted to neglect 
himself ; there is a ἕν μέγα, an unum necessarium, even that we “ work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling.” A little wisdom 
and an easy observation were enough to make all men that love 
themselves, wisely to abstain from such diet which does not nourish, 
but fills the stomach with wind gnd imagination. But to return to 
the main enquiry. 


We desire that it be considered how dangerously good life is un- 
dermined by the propositions collaterally taught by their great doctors 
in this matter of indulgences ; besides the main and direct danger 
and deception. 

1. “ Venial sins preceding or followmg the work enjoined for 
getting indulgences, hinder not’their fruit; but if they mtervene in 
the time of doing them, then they hinder)” By this proposition 
there is infinite uncertainty concerning the value of any indulgence ; 
for if venial sins be, daily incursions, who can say that he is one day 
clean from them? and if he be not, he hath paid his price for that 
which profits not, and he is made to rely upon that which will not 
support him. But though this being taught doth evacuate the in- 
dulgence, yet it is not taught to prevent the sin ; for before and after 
if you commit venial sins, there 1s no great matter in it; the incon- 

% τος τῇ 
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venience is not great, and the remedy 18 easy ; you are told of your 
security as to this point beforehand. τον 

2. Pope Adrian taught a worse matter, “ He that will obtain indul- 
gence for another, if he does perform the work enjoined, though him- 
self be in deadly siu, yet for the other he prevails* :” as if a man could 
do more for another than he could do for himself ; or as if God would 
regard the prayers of a vile and a wicked person when he intercedes 
for another, and at the same time if he prays for himself his‘prayer is 
an abomination.. God first is entreated for ourselves, and when we are 
more excellent petsons, admits us to intercede, and we shall prevail 
for others; but that a wicked person who is under actual guilt, and 
obliged himself to suffer all pumshment, can ease and take off the 
punishment due to others by any éxternally-good work done ‘ ungraci- 
ously,’ 1s a piece of new divinity without colvur of reason or religion. 
Others in this are something less scandalous, and affirm that though 
it be not necessary that when the indulgence is granted the man 
should be in the state of grace, yet if is necessary that at some time 
or other he should be; at any time (it seems) it will serve. For 
thus they turn divinity and the care of souls into mathematics and 
clockwork, and dispute minutes and periods with God, and are care- 
ful to tell their people how much liberty they may take, and how far 
they may venture, lest they should lose any thing of their sins’ 
pleasure which they can possibly enjoy and yet have hopes of being 
saved at last. 

3. But there is worse yet. If a man willingly commits a sin in 
hope and expectation of a jubilee, and of the indulgences afterwards 
to be granted, he does not lose the indulgence, but shall receive it : 
which is expressly affirmed by Navar', and Antonius Cordubensis™ ; 
and Bellarmine®, though he asks the question, denies it not. By 
which it is evident that the Roman doctrines and divinity teach con- 
trary to God’s way; who is most of all angry with them-that ‘turn 
His grace into wantonness,’ and ‘sin that grace may abound.’ 

4. If any man by reason of poverty cannot give the prescribed 
alms, he cannot receive the indulgence. Now since it is sufficiently 
known? that im all or most of the indulgences a clause is sure to be 
included that something be offered to the church, to the altar, to a 
religious house, &c., the consequent of this will be soon seen, that 
indulgences are made for thé rich, and the treasures of the church 
are to be dispensed to them'that have treasures-of their own, for 
habenti dabitur. But then God help the poor; ‘for them purgatory 
is prepared, and they must burn: for the rich it is pretended, but 
the smell of fire will not pass upon them. 


k Apud Petram de Soto, lect. de in- ™ Qu. 37. deindulg., prop. 3. [p. 4721] 
stit. sacerd., de necessariis ad efféetgm*. ™ Lib. i. de indulg., c. 10. ect. ‘ Al- 
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From these premises we suppose it but too evident that the Roman 


, doctors prevaricate in the whole doctrine of repentance, which indeed 


= 


in Christ Jesus is the whole economy of justification and salvation ; it 
is the hopes and staff of all the world, the remedy of all evils past, 
present, and to come: and if our physic be poisoned, if our staff be 
broken, if our hopes make us ashamed, how shall we appear before 
Christ at His commg ? 

But wé say that im all the ,parts of it their doctrine 15 infinitely 
dangerous. . 

1. ‘Contrition’ is sufficient if it be but one little act, and that in 
the very article of death ; and before that time it is not necessary by 
the law of God: nay, it is indeed sufficient, but it is also insufficient, 
for without confession in act or desire it suffices not. And though 
it be thus insufficiently sufficient, yet it is not necessary: for attrition 
is also sufficient, if a priest can be had ; and then any little grief pro- 
ceeding out of the fear of hell will do it, if the priest do but absolve. 

2. ‘Confession’ might be made of excellent use, and is so among 
the pious children of the church of England; but by the doctrines 
and practices in the church of Rome it is made not the remedy of 
sins by proper energy, but the excuse, the alleviation, the confidence, 
the ritual, external and sacramental remedy, and serves instead of the 
labours of a holy and a regular life; and yet is so entangled with 
innumerable and inextricable cases of conscience, orders, human pre- 
scripts, and great and little artifices, that scruples are more increased 
than sins are lessened. 

3. For satisfactions and penances, which, if they were rightly or- 
dered, and made instrumental to kill the desires of sin or to punish 
the criminal, or were properly the fruits of repentance, that is, parts 
of a holy life, good works done in charity, and the habitual permanent 
grace of God, were so prevailing, as they do the work of God; yet 
when they are taken away, not only by the declension of primi- 
tive disciplme, but by new doctrines and indulgences, regular and 
offered commutations for money, and superstitious practices, which 
are sins themselves, and increase the numbers and weights of the 
account, there is a great way made for the destruction of souls, and 
the discountenancing the necessity of holy life; but nothing for the 
advantage of holiness, or the becoming like to God. 

And now at last for a cover to this dish, we have thought fit to 
mind the world, and to give caution to all shat mean to “live godly 


-in Christ Jesus,” to what an infinite scandal and impiety this affair 


hath risen in the church of Rome, we mean in the instance of their 
Taxa camere seu cancellarie apostélice, ‘the tax of the apostolical 
chamber or chancery ;’ a book publicly printed and exposed to com- 
mon sale; of which their own Espenceus ? gives this account, that it 
is a‘book in which a man may learn moxe wickedness than in all the 
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summaries of vices published in the world: and yet to them that will 
pay for it, there is to many given a licence, to all an absolution for 
the greatest and most horrid sins; there is a price set down for his 
absolution that hath killed his father or his mother, brother, sister, 
or wife, or that hath lien with his sister or his mother. We desire 
all good Christians to excuse us for naming such horrid things ; 


Nomina sunt ipso pene timenda sono. 


But the licences are printed at Paris in the year mp. by Tossan Denis. 
Pope Innocent the eighth either was author or enlarger of these rules 
of this chancery-tax, and there are glosses upon them in which the 
scholiast himself who made them affirms that he must for that time 
conceal some things to avoid scandal. But how far this impiety pro- 
ceeded, and how little regard there is in it to piety or the good of 
souls, is visible by that which Augustinus de Ancona? teaches, that 
“the pope ought not to give indulgences to them who have a desire 
of giving money but cannot, as to them who actually give.” And 
whereas it may be objected’ that then poor men’s souls are in a worse 
condition than the rich; he answers® that ‘as to the remission of 
the punishment acquired by the indulgence, in such a case it is not 
inconvenient that the rich should be im a better condition than the 
poor:” for m that manner do they imitate God, who is “no respec- 
ter of persons.” 


§ 6. Satisfac- THESE observations we conceive to be sufficient to 
tion, deter every well meaning person from running into or 
abiding in such temptations. Every false proposition that leads to 
impiety is a stock and fountain of temptations; and these which we 
have reckoned mm the matter of repentance, having influence upon 
the whole life, are yet much greater, by corrupting the whole mass 
of wisdom and spiritual propositions. 

There are indeed many others: we shall namc some of them, but 
shall not need much to insist on them ; such as are, 

1. That one man may satisfy for another': it is the general doc- 
trine of their church; the divines and lawyers consent in it, and 
publicly own it. The effect of which is this, that some are made 
rich by it, and some are careless; but Qui non solvit in are, luat 
im corpore, 18. a canonical rule; and though it was spoken in the 
matter of public penances, and so relates to the exterior court, yet 
it is also practised and avowed in satisfactions or penances relating 
to the inward court of conscience, and penance sacramental; and 
the rich man is made negligent in his duty, and is whipped upon 


a De potest, pape, q. 3. ad 8. (leg. q. [p. 343.]-—Scrutin. sacerd. tract. de In- 
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another man’s back, and his purse only is the penitent : and which is 
worst of all, here is a pretence of doing that which is too near blas- 
phemy but to say; for by this doctrine, it is not to be said of Christ 
alone, that “ He was wounded for our transgressions,” that He only 
satisfied for our sins; for in the church of Rome it is done frequently, 
and pretended daily, that by another man’s ‘ stripes we are healed.’ 


and habitual 2. They teach that a habit of sin is not a sin, 
sins, distinct from those former actions by which the habit 
was contracted. The secret imtention of which proposition, and 
the malignity of it, consists in this, that it 1s not necessary for 
a man to repent speedily ; and a man is not bound by repentance 
to interrupt the procedure of his impiety, or to repent of his habit, 
but of the single acts that went before it. For as for those that 
come after, they are excused if they be produced by a strong ha- 
bit; and the greater the habit, the less is the sin: but then as 
the repentance need not for that reason be hasty and presently ; 
so because it is only to be of single acts, the repentance itself need 
not be habitual, but it may be donc in an instant; whereas to 
mortify a habit of sin (which is the true and proper repentance) 
there is required a longer time, and a procedure in the methods 
of a holy life. By this and such like propositions and careless 
sentences, they have brought it to that pass that they reckon a 
single act of contrition at any time to be sufficient to take away the 
wickedness of a long life. Now that this is the avowed doctrine of 
the Roman guides of souls, will sufficiently appear in the writings of 
their chiefest", of which no learned man can be ignorant. The thing 
was of late openly and professedly disputed against us, and will not 
be denied. And that this doctrine is infimtely destructive of the 
necessity of a good life, cannot be doubted of, when themselves do 
own the proper consequents of it, even the unnecessariness of present 
repentance, or before the danger of death; of which we have already 
given accounts. But the reason why we remark it here is that which 
we now mentioned, because that by the doctrine of vicious habits, 
having in them no malignity or sin but what is in the single preced- 
ing acts, there is an excuse made for millions of sms: for if by an 
evil habit the sinner is not made worse, and more hated by God, and 
his sinful acts made not only more, but more criminal; it will follow 
that the sins are very much lessened: for they being not so voluntary 
in their exercise and distinct emanation, are not in present so malici- 
"ous; and therefore he that hath gotten a habit of drunkenness or 

swearing, sins less in every act of deankennces or profane oath, than 
he that acts them seldom, because by his habit he is more inclined 
and his sins are almost natural, and less considered, less chosen, and 
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not disputed against; but pass by inadvertency, and an untroubled 
consent, easily and promptly, and almost naturally, from that prin- 
ciple. So that by this means, and in such cases when things are 
come to this pass, they have gotten an imperfect warrant to sin a 
great deal, and a great while, without any new great inconvenience : 
which evil state of things ought to be infinitely avoided by all Chris- 
tians that would be saved, by all means; and therefore all such teach- 
ers, and all such doctrines, are carefully to be declined, who give so 
much easiness, not only to the remedies but to the sins themselves. 
But of this we hope it may be sufficient to have given this short 
warning. 


distinction οἱ 8. The distinction of mortal and venial sins, as it 
mortal and ve- 1s taught in the church of Rome, is a great cause of 
re wickedness and careless conversation. For although 


we do, with all the ancient doctors, admit of the distinction of 
sins mortal and venial, yet we also teach that in their own na- 
ture, and in the rigour of the divine justice, every sin is damnable, 
and deserves God’s anger, and that in the unregenerate they are 
so accounted, and that in hell the damned suffer for small and 
great in a common mass of torment; yet by the divine mercy and 
compassion, the smaller sins which come by surprise, or by mvin- 
cible ignorance, or inadvertency or unavoidable infirmity, shall not 
be imputed to those who love God, and delight not in the smallest 
sin, but use caution and prayers, watchfulness and remedies against 
them. But if any man delights in small sins, and heaps them into 
numbers, and by deliberation or licentiousness they grow numerous, 
or are in any sense chosen or taken in by contempt of the divine law, 
they do put us from the favour of God, and will pass into severe 
accounts. And though sins are greater or less by comparison to each 
other, yet the smallest is a burden too great for us without the allow- 
ances of the divine mercy. 

But the church of Rome teaches that there is a whole kind of sins 
which are venial in their own nature, such which if they were all toge- 
ther, all in the world conjoined, could not equal one mortal sin, nor 
destroy charity’, nor put us from the favour of God; such for which 
no man can perish, etiamsi nullum pactum esset de remissione*, 
‘though God’s merciful covenant of pardon did not intervene.’ And 
whereas Christ said, “Of every idle word a man shall speak he shall 
give account at the day of judgment ;” and, “ By your words ye shall 
be justified, and by your words ye shall be condemned ;” Bellarmine ¥ 
expressly affirms, “It is not intelligible how an idle word should in 
its own nature be worthy of the eternal wrath of God, and eternal 


τ Bellarm., lib. i. de amiss. gratiz, x (De amiss. grat., lib. 1.7 c. 14. sect. 
cap. 13. sect. ‘Alterum-est.’ [tom. iv. ‘ Adde postremo.’ [tom. iv. col. 119.] 
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$63.j sect. ‘Respondeo.’ (tom. iii. col. “ Probatur ultimo.’ (tom, ii. col. 746.] 
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flames.” Many -other desperate words are spoken by the Roman 
doctors in this question, which we love not to aggravate, because the 
main thing is acknowledged by them all. 


ἘΝ Wien thee But now we appeal to the reason and consciences 
contract their of all men whether this doctrine of sins venial in 
pea ant their own nature be not greatly destructive to a holy 

life, when it is plain that they give rest to men’s 
consciences for one whole kind of sins; for such which because they 
occur every day, in a very short time (if they be not interrupted by 
the grace of repentance) will swell to a prodigious heap. But con- 
cerning these we are bidden to be quict; for we are told that all the 
heaps of these in the world cannot put us out of God’s favour. Add 
to this, that it being in thousands of cascs impossible to tell which are 
and which are not venial in their own nature and in their appendent 
circumstances, either the people are cozened by this doctrine into an 
useless confidence; and for all this talking im their schools, they must 
nevertheless do to vental sins as they do to mortal, that 15, mortify 
them, fight against them, repent speedily of them, and keep them 
from running into mischief; and then all their kind doctrines in 
this article signify no comfort or ease, but all danger and difficulty 
and useless dispute; or else if really they mcan that this casiness of 
opinion be made use of, then the danger 1s imminent, and carelessness 
is introduced, and licentiousness in all little things is easily indulged; 
and men’s souls are daily lessened without repair, and kept from 
growing towards christian perfection, and from ‘ destroying the whole 
body of sin;’ and in short, ‘despising little things, they perish by 
httle and little*.’ 


aid anisiake’ ἘΝ This doctrine also is worse yet in the handling. 
cases of consci- For it hath infinite influence to the disparagement 
se of holy life, not only by the uncertain, but as it 
must frequently happen by the false determination of innumerable 
cascs of conscience. For it is a great matter both in the doing 
and the thing done, both in the caution and the repentance, whe- 
ther such an action be a venial or a mortal sin. If it chance to be 
mortal and your confessor says it is venial, your soul is betrayed. 
And it is but a chance what they say in most cases; for they call what 
they please venial, and they have no certain rule to answer by; which 
appears too sadly in their innumerable differences which is amongst 
all their casuists in saying what is and what is not mortal; and of 
this there needs no greater proof than the reading the little sum- 
maries made by their most leading guides of conscience®, Navar, Caje- 
tan, Tolet, Emanuel Sa, and others; where one says such a thing is 
mortal, and two say it is venial. 

And lest any man should say or think this is no great matter, we 
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desire that it be considered that in venial sins there may be very much 
fantastic pleasure, and they that retain them do believe so; for they 
suppose the pleasure is great enough to outweigh the intolerable pains 
of purgatory ; and that it is more eligible to be in hell a while than to 
cross their appetites in such small things. And however it happen 
in this particular, yet because the doctors differ so infinitely and 
irreconcilably in saying what is and what is not venial, whoever shall 
trust to their doctrine saying that such a sin is venial, and to their 
doctrine that says it does not exclude from God’s favour, may by 
these two propositions be damned before he 15 aware. 

We omit to insist upon their express contradicting the words of 
our blessed Saviour, who taught His church expressly that ‘we must 
work in the day-time, for the night cometh and no man worketh ;’ 
let this be as true as it can in the matter of repentance and mortifi- 
cation, and working out our pardon for mortal sins; yet it is not 
true in venial sins if we may believe their great S. Thomas”, whom 
also Bellarmine® follows in it; for he affirms that by the acts of love 
and patience in purgatory, venial sins are remitted; and that the 
acceptation of those punishments, proceeding out of charity, is a 
virtual kind of penance. But in this particular we follow not 
S. Thomas nor Bellarmine in the church of England and Ireland, 
for we believe in Jesus Christ, and follow Him. If men give them- 
selves liberty as long as they are alive to commit one whole kind of 
sins, and hope to work it out after death by acts of charity and re- 
pentance which they would not do in their life-time; cither they 
must take a course to sentence the words of Christ as savouring of 
heresy, or else they will find themselves to have been at first de- 
ceived in their proposition, and at last in their expectation. Their 
faith hath failed them here, and hereafter they will be ashamed of 
their hope. 


§ 7. Their teach- THERE 15 ἃ proposition, which indeed is new, but is 
ing now of late. now the general doctrine of the leading men in the 
that a probable δὶ 2 : 
opinion,for which church of Rome; and it is the foundation on which 
the authority of their doctors of conscience rely in their decision of all 
one doctor is suf- : : ἥ : 
ficient, may in cases in which there is a doubt or question made by 
practice be safe- themselves; and that is, that “if an opinion or specu- 
ly followed. : : ‘ : 

lation be probable, it may in practice be safely fol- 
lowed ;” and if it be enquired what is sufficient to make an opinion 
probable, the answer is easy, Sufficit opinio alicujus gravis doctoris, 
aut bonorum exemplum4, ‘the opinion of any one grave doctor is 
sufficient to make a matter probable ;’ nay, ‘the example and prac- 


tice of good men,’ that is, men who are so reputed; if they have 
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done it, you may do so too and be safe. ‘This is the great rule of 
their cases of conscience. 

And now we ought not to be pressed with any one’s saying that 
such an opinion is but the private opinion of one or more of their 
doctors. For although in matters of faith this be not sufficient to 
impute a doctrine to a whole church, which is but the private opinion 
of one or more; yet because we are now speaking of the infinite 
danger of souls in that communion, and the horrid propositions by 
which their disciples are conducted, to the disparagement of good 
life, it is sufficient to allege the public and allowed sayings of their 
doctors, because these sayings are their rule of living, and because 
the particular rules of conscience use not to be decreed m councils, 
we must derive them from the places where they grow, and where 
they are to be found. 

But besides, you will say that this is but the private opinion of 
some doctors; and what then? Therefore it is not to be called the 
doctrine of the Roman church. True, we do not say it is an article 
of their faith, but a rule of manners. This is not indeed im any 
public decree; but we say that although it be not, yet neither is 
the contrary. And if it be but a private opinion, yet is it safe to 
follow it, or is it not safe? for that’s the question, and therein is 
the danger. If it be safe, then this is their rule, “ A private opinion 
of any one grave doctor may be safely followed in the questions of 
virtue and vice.” But if it be not safe to follow it, and that this 
does not make an opinion probable, or the practice safe; who says 
soP Docs the church? No. Does Dr. Cajus, or Dr. Sempronius 
say so? Yes; but these are not safe to follow, for they are but 
private doctors: or if it be safe to follow them though they be no 
more, and the opinion no more but probable ; then I may take the other 
side, and choose which I will, and do what I list in most cases, and 
yet be safe by the doctrine of the Roman casuists: which is the great 
line and general measure of most men’s lives; and that is it which 
we complain of. And we have reason; for they suffer their casuists 
to determine all cascs severely and gently, strictly and loosely, that 
so they may entertain all spirits, and please all dispositions, and go- 
vern them by their own inclinations, and as they list to be governed, 
by what may please them, not by that which profits them; that none 
may go away scandalized or grieved froin their penitential’ chairs. 

But upon this account it is a sad reckoning which can be made 
concerning souls in the church of Rome. Suppose one great doctor 
amongst them (as many of them do) shall say it is lawful to kill a 
king whom the pope declares heretic. By the doctrine of proba- 
bility, here is his warranty. And though the church do not declare 
that doctrine, that is, the church do not make it certain m specu- 
lation, yet it may be safely done in practice: here is enough to give 
peace of conscience to him that docs it, nay, if the contrary be more 
safe, yet if the other be but probable by reason or authority, you 
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may do the less safe and refuse what is more. For that also is the 
opinion of some grave doctors®: If one doctor says it is safe to 
swear a thing as of our knowledge, which we do not know, but 
believe it is so; it is therefore probable that it is lawful to swear it, 
because a grave doctor says it, and then it is safe enough to do so. 
And upon this account who could find fault with pope Constantine 
the fourth®, who when he was accused in the Lateran council for 
holding the see apostolic when he was not in orders, justified him- 
self! by the example of Sergius bishop of Ravenna and Stephen 
bishop of Naples. Here was eremplum bonorum ; honest men had 
done so before him, and thercfore he was innocent. When it 15 
observed by cardinal Campegius*, and Albertus Pighius did teach, 
that a priest lives more holily and chastely that keeps a concubine 
than he that hath a married wife, and then shall find in the pope’s 
law! that a priest is not to be removed for fornication ; who will not 
or may not practically conclude that since by the law of God marriage 
is holy, and yet to some men fornication is more lawful, and docs not 
make a priest irregular, that therefore to keep a concubine is very 
lawful ? especially since abstracting from the consideration of a man’s 
being in orders or not, ‘fornication itself is probably no sin at all ;’ 
for so says Durandus", “ simple fornication of itself is not a deadly sin 
according to the natural law, and excluding all positive law ; and 
Martinus de Magistris® says, “to believe simple fornication to be no 
deadly sin, is not heretical, because the testimonies of scripture arc 
not express.” These are grave doctors, and therefore the opimion 15 
probable and the practice safe. When the good people of the 
church of Rome hear it read that pope Clement the eighth in the 
index of prohibited books, says that the Bible published in vulgar 
tongues ought not to be read and retained; no, not so much as a 
compend of the history of the Bible; and Bellarmine says that it 15 
not necessary to salvation to believe that there are any scriptures at 
all written, and that cardinal Hosius saith®, perhaps it had been 
better for the church if no scriptures had been written: they cannot 
but say that this doctrine is probable, and think themselves safe 
when they walk without the light of God’s word, and rely wholly 
upon the pope, or their priest, in what he 18 pleased to tell them; 
and that they are no way obliged to keep that commandment of 
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Christ, ‘Search the scriptures.” Cardinal Tolet? says that ‘if a noble- 
man be set upon, and may escape by going away, he is not tied to 
it, but may kill him that intends to strike him with a stick ;” that4 
‘if a man be in a great passion, and so transported that he considers 
not what he says; if in that case he does blaspheme, he does not 
always sin';” that» “if a man be beastly drunk, and then commit 
fornication, that fornication is no sin;” thatt “if a man desires 
carnal pollution, that he may be eased of his carnal temptations, or 
for his health, it were no sin;” that" “it is lawful for a man to 
expose his bastards to the hospital, to conceal his own shame.” He 
says it out of Soto, and he from Thomas Aquinas, that* “if the 
times be hard or the judge unequal, a man that cannot sell his wine 
at a due price may lawfully make his measures less than is appointed ; 
or mingle water with his wine, and sell it for pure, so he do not lie; 
and yet if he does, it is no mortal sin, nor obliges him to restitution.” 
Emanuel Say affirms that “if a man lie with his intended wife before 
marriage, it is no sin, or alight one ;” nay, guinetiam expedit δὲ multum 
illa differatur, ‘it is good to do so, if the benediction or publication 
of marriage be much deferred ;’ “ that infants im their cradles may be 
made priests, is the common opinion of divines and canonists,” saith 
Tolet*; and “that in their cradles they can be made bishops, said the 
Archdeacon® and the Provost’; and though some say the contrary, yet 
the other is the more true,” saith the cardinal. Vasquez saith¢ that 
“not only an image of God, but any creature in the world, reasonable 
or unreasonable, may without danger be worshipped together with 
God, as His image;” that “we ought to adore the relics of samts, 
though under the form of worms ;” and4 “ that it is no sm to worslup 
a ray of light in which the devil is invested, if a man supposes him 
to be Christ; and in the same manner if he supposes it to be a 
piece of a saint, which 1s not, he shall not want the merit of his 
devotion.” And to conclude, pope Celestine the third (as Alphonsus 
a Castro reports himself to have seen a decretal of his to that pur- 
pose) affirmed that if one of the married couple fell into heresy, the 
marriage is dissolved, and that the other may marry another; and 
the marriage is nefarious, and they are arte nuptia, ‘the espousals 
are void,’ if a catholic and a herctic marry together, said the fathers 
of the synod ἐμ Zrudlo®. And though all of this be not owned gene- 
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rally, yet if a Roman catholic marries a wife, that is, or shall turn, 
heretic, he may leave her, and part bed and board, according to the 
doctrine taught by the canon law itself*, by the lawyers and divines, 
as appears in Covaruvias‘, Mathias Aquariuss, and Bellarmine?. 

These opinions are indeed very strange to us of the church of 
England and Ireland, but no strangers in the church of Rome; and 
because they are taught by great doctors, by popes themselves, by 
cardinals, and the canon law respectively, do at least become very 
probable, and therefore they may be believed and practised without 
danger, according to the doctrine of ‘ probability.” And thus the 
most desperate things that ever were said by any, though before the 
declaration of the church they cannot become articles of faith; yet 
besides that they are doctrines publicly allowed, they can also 
become rules of practice, and securities to the conscience of their 
disciples. 

To this we add, that which is usual in the church of Rome, the 
praxis ecclesia, ‘the practice of the church.’ Thus if an indulgence 
be granted upon condition to visit such an altar in a distant church, 
the nuns that are shut up, and prisoners that cannot go abroad, if 
they address themselves to an altar of their own with that intention, 
they shall obtain the indulgence; 2d enim confirmat ecclesia praris, 
says Fabius!, ‘the practice of the church’ in this case gives first a 
probability in speculation, and then a certainty in practice. This 
instance though it be of no concern, yet we use it.as a particular to 
shew the principle upon which they go. But it 1s practicable in many 
things of greatest danger and concern. If the question be whether 
it be lawful to worship the image of the cross, or of Chnst, with 
divine worship; first there is a doctrine of ὅδ. Thomas for it, and 
Vasquez, and many others; therefore it is probable, and therefore is 
safe in practice; et sic est ecclesi@ praxis, ‘the church also practises 
so,’ as appears in their own offices: and 8. Thomas! makcs {Π18 use of 
it; lll: exhibemus cultum latria, in quo ponimus spem salutis: sed 
im cruce Christi ponimus spem salutis ; cantat eniin ecclesia, 

O crux ave, spes unica, 

Hoc passionis tempore ; 

Auge piis justitiam, 

Reisque dona veniam: 
ergo crua Christi est adoranda adoratione latrie ; ‘we give divine 
worship,’ says he, ‘to that m which we put our hopes of salvation : 
but in the cross we put our hopes of salvation; for so the church 
sings, (it is ‘the practice of the church’) ‘ Hail O cross, our only hope 
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in this time of suffering; increase righteousness to the godly, and 
give pardon to the guilty:’ therefore the cross of Christ is to be 
adored with divine adoration.’ 

By this principle you may embrace any opinion of their doctors 
safely, especially if the practice of the church do intervene, and you 
need not trouble yourself with any further enquiry: and if an evil 
custom get amongst men, that very custom shall legitimate the 
action, if any of their grave doctors allow it, or good men use it; and 
Chnist is not your rule, but the examples of them that live with you, 
or are in your eye and observation, that’s your rule. We hope we 
shall not need to say any more in this affair; the pointing out this 
rock may be warning enough to them that would not suffer shipwreck, 
to decline the danger that looks so formidably. 


§ 8. That pray- As these evil doctrines have general influence into 
ers are accepted vil life; so there are some others which if they be 
by God ex epere pursued to their proper and natural issues, that 15, if 
eae they be believed and practised, are enemies to the par- 
ticular and specific parts of piety and religion. Thus the very prayers 
of the faithful are, or may be, spoiled by doctrines publicly allowed 
and prevailing in the Roman church. 

For first, they teach that prayers themselves ea opere operato, or 
‘by the natural work itself,” do prevail; “for it is not essential to 
prayer for a man to think particularly of what he says; it is not 
necessary to think of the things signified by the words ;” so Suarez* 
teaches, “ Nay, it is not necessary to the essence of prayer that he 
who prays should think de ipsa locutione, of the speaking itself.” 
And mdeed it is necessary that they should all teach so, or they 
cannot tolerably pretend to justify their prayers in an unknown 
tongue. But this is indeed their public doctrine ; for prayers in the 
mouth of the man that says them, “are like the words of a charmer, 
they prevail even when they are not understood,” says Salmeron. 
Or as Antoninus}, “ they are like a precious stone, of as much value in 
the hand of an unskilful man as of a jeweller.’ And therefore 
attention to, or devotion im our prayers, is not necessary: “ for the 
understanding of which,” saith cardinal Tolet™, “when it is said that 
you must say your prayers or offices attently, reverently and devoutly, 
you must know that attention or advertency to your prayers is mani- 
fold; 1) that you attend to the words, so that you speak them not too 
fast, or to begin the next verse of a psalm before he that recites with 
you hath done the former verse; and this attention is necessary. But 
2) there is an attention which is by understanding the sense, and that 
is not necessary; for if it were, very extremely few would do their duty, 


ΚΙ De orat., lib. iii, c. 4. [sc. in op. de orat. [vid. Decis. aur., lib. 11, c. 35, de 
De virt. et stat. relig., tom. ii. p. 140 sqq.] audit. miss. n. 9 sq.] 

1 Sum. part. iii. tit. 23. [7 tit. xiii. § 7 m Lib, ii, instruct. sacerd., c. 18. ἢ, 5 
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when so very few do at all understand what they say. 8) There is an 
attention relating to the end of prayer, that is, that he that prays 
considers that he is present before God, and speaks to Him; and 
this indeed is very profitable, but it is not necessary; no, not so 
much.” So that by this doctrine no attention is necessary, but to 
attend that the words be all said, and said night. But even this 
attention “is not necessary that it should be actual, but it suffices to 
be virtual, that is, that he who says his office mtend to do so, and 
do not change his mind, although he does not attend: and he who 
does not change his mind, that is, unless observing himself not to 
attend, he still turn his mind to other things, he attends ;” meaning, 
he attends sufficiently, and as much as is necessary ; though indeed, 
speaking naturally and truly, he does not attend. If any man in the 
church of England and Ireland had published such doctrine as this, 
he should quickly and deservedly have felt the severity of the eccle- 
siastical rod; but in Rome it goes for good catholic doctrine. 

Now although upon this account devotion is (it may be) good, 
and it is good to attend to the words of our prayer, and the sense of 
them; yet that it is not necessary, is evidently consequent to this. 
But it is also expressly affirmed by the same hand®, “there ought to 
be devotion, that our mind be inflamed with the love of God, though 
if this be wanting, without contempt, it is no deadly sin.” Heclesze 
satisfit per opus externum, nec aliud jubet, saith Reginaldus®, ‘if ye do 
the outward work, the church is satisfied, neither does she command 
any thing else.’ Good doctrine this! And it is an excellent church 
that commands nothing to him that prays, but to say so many words. 

Well, but after all this, if devotion be necessary or not, if it be 
present or not, if the mind wander or wander not, if you mind what 
you pray or mind it not, there is an easy cure for all this; for pope 
Leo granted remission of all negligences in their saying their offices 
and prayers to them, who after they have done shall say this prayer, 
“To the holy and undivided Trinity, to the humanity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ crucified; to the fruitfulness of the most blessed and 
most glorious Virgin Mary, and to the university of all saints, be cter- 
nal praise, honour, virtue, and glory, from every creature; and to us 
remission of sins for ever and ever, Amen. Blessed are the bowels of 
the Virgin Mary, which bore the Son of the eternal God; and blessed 
are the paps which suckled Christ our Lord. Pater noster: Ave 
Maria.’ This prayer, to this purpose, is set down by NavarP, and 
cardinal Tolet4. j 

This is the sum of the doctrine concerning the manner of saying 
the divine offices in the church of Rome; in which greater care is 
taken to obey the precept of the church than the commandments of 
God; “For the precept of hearing mass is not to intend the words, 
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but to be present at the sacrifice, though the words be not so much 
as heard, and they that think the contrary think so without any pro- 
bable reason,” saith Tolet™. It seems there was not so much as the 
authority of one grave doctor to the contrary; for if there had, the 
contrary opinion might have been probable; but all agree upon this 
doctrine, all that are considerable. 

So that between the church of England and the church of Rome 
the difference in this article is plainly this, they pray with their lips, 
we with the heart; we pray with the understanding, they with the 
voice ; we ‘ pray,’ and they ‘say prayers.’ We suppose that we do 
not please God if our hearts be absent; they say it is enough if their 
bodies be present at their greatest solemnity of prayer, though they 
hear nothing that is spoken, and understand as little. And which of 
these be the better way of serving God may soon be determined if we 
remember the complaint which God made of the Jews, “this people 
draweth near Mc with their lips, but their hearts are far from Me :” 
but we know that we are commanded to “ask in faith,” which is 
seated in the understanding and requires the concurrence of the will, 
and holy desires; which cannot be at all but in the same degree in 
which we have a knowledge of what we ask. “ The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man prevails ;” but what our prayers want of 
this, they must needs want of blessing and prosperity. And if we 
lose the benefit of our prayers, we lose that great instrumentality by 
which Christians are receptive of pardon, and strengthened in faith, 
and confirmed in hope, and increase in charity, and are protected by 
providence, and are comforted in their sorrows, and derive help from 
God. “ Ye ask and have not, because ye ask amiss,” that is S. James 
his rule; they that pray not as they ought, shall never obtain what 
they fain would. 

Hither is to be reduced their fond manner of prayer, consisting in 
vain repetitions of names and little forms of words. The Psalter of 
our Lady is an hundred and fifty dve Marias, and at the end of every 
tenth they drop in the Lord’s prayer; and this, with the creed αὐ 
the end of the fifty, makes a perfect rosary. ‘This indeed is the main 
entertaimment of the people’s devotion; for which cause Mantuan 
called their religion 


Religionem 
Que filo insertis numerat sua murmura baccis, 


‘a religion that numbers their murmurs by berries filed upon a 
string ;’ this makes up so great a part of their religion, that it may 
well be taken for one half of its definition. But because so few do 
understand what they say, but all repeat and stick to their nuinbers, 
it is evident they think to be heard for that: for that or nothing ; 
for besides that, they neither do nor understand : and all that we shall 
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now say to it is, that our blessed Saviour reproved this way of devo- 
tion in the practice and doctrines of the heathens. Very like to which 
is that which they call the Psalter of Jesus; in which are fifteen short 
ejaculations, as ‘have mercy on me,’ ‘strengthen me,’ ‘help me,’ 
“comfort me,’ &c., and with every one of these the name of Jesus 18 
to be said thirty times, that is in all four hundred and fifty times. 
Now we are ignorant how to distinguish this from the BarroAoyia or 
‘vain repetition’ of the gentiles*; for they did just so, and Christ said 
they did not do well; and that is all that we pretend to know of it. 
They thought to be heard the rather for so doing; and if the people 
of the Roman church do not think so, there is no reason why they 
should do so. But without any further arguing about the business, 
they are not ashamed to own it; for the author of the preface to the 
Jesus Psalter, printed by Fouler at Antwerp, promises to the repe- 
tition of that sweet Name ‘ great aid against temptations, and a won- 
derful increase of grace.’ 


* 


But this mischief is gone further yet: for as Caje- 

Rein te tant affirms, ‘ prayers ought to be well done,’ saltem 
invocating dead on male, ‘at least not ill;’ but besides that what we 
saints as de- have now remarked is so ‘not well,’ that it is ‘very 
il,’ that which follows is directly bad, and most in- 
tolerable. For the church of Rome in her public and allowed offices 
prays to dead men and women, who are or whom they suppose to be 
beatified ; and these they invocate as preservers, helpers, guardians, 
deliverers in their necessity; and they expressly call them their 
‘refuge,’ their ‘guard and defence,’ their ‘life and health.’ Which 
is so formidable a devotion, that we for them, and for ourselves too 
if we should imitate them, are to dread the words of scripture’, 
“ Cursed is the man that trusteth in man.” We are commanded to 
call upon God im the time of trouble; and it is promised that He 
will deliver us, and we shall glorify Him. We find no such com- 
mand to call upon saints; neither do we know who are saints, ex- 
cepting a very few; and in what present state they are we cannot 
know, nor how our prayers can come to their knowledge; and yet if 
we did know all this, it cannot be endured at all that Christians, who 
are commanded to call upon God and upon none else, and to make 
all our prayers through Jesus Christ, and never so much as warranted 
to make our prayers through saints departed, should yet choose saints 
for their particular patrons, or at all rely upon them, and make 


8 Ohe, jam desine Deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
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prayers to them in such forms of words which are only fit to be 
spoken to God; prayers which have no testimony, command, or pro- 
mise in the word of God, and therefore which cannot be made in 
faith or prudent hope. 

Neither will it be enough to say that they only desire the saints to 
pray for them; for though that be of itself a matter indifferent, if we 
were sure they do hear us when we pray, and that we should not by 
that means secretly destroy our confidence in God, or lessen the 
honour of Christ our advocate; of which because we cannot be sure, 
but much rather the contrary, it is not a matter indifferent: yet be- 
sides this, in the public offices of the church of Rome there are 
prayers to saints made with confidence in them, with derogation to 
God’s glory and prerogative, with diminution to the honour of Christ, 
with words in sound and in all appearance the same with the highest 
that are usually expressed in our prayers to God, and His Christ: 
and this is it we insist upon, and reprove, as being a direct destruc- 
tion of our sole confidence in God, and too near to blasphemy to be 
endured in the devotions of Christians. We make our words good 
by these allegations ; 

First, we shall not need here to describe out of their didactical 
writings what kind of prayers and what causes of confidence they 
teach towards the blessed ‘Virgin Mary and all saints: only we shall 
recite a few words of Antoninus’ their great divine and archbishop of 
Florence, “It is necessary that they to whom she converts her eyes, 
being an advocate for them, shall be justified and saved.” And 
whereas it may be objected out of John” that the apostle says, “ If 
any sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ;” he answers that “Christ is not our Advocate alone, but 
a Judge; and since the just is scarce secure, how shall a sinner go 
to Him as to an advocate? Therefore God hath provided us of an 
advocatess, who is gentle and sweet, in whom nothing that is sharp is 
to be found.” And to those words of δ. Paul, “Come boldly to the 
throne of grace;” he says that “ Mary is the throne of Christ, in 
whom He rested; to her therefore let us come with boldness, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace in time of need;” and adds 
that “ Mary is called ‘full of grace*,’ because she is the means and 
cause of grace, by transfusing grace to mankind;” and many other 
such dangerous propositions: of which who please to be further satis- 
fied (if he can endure the horror of reading blasphemous sayings) he 
may find too great abundance in the Mariale of Bernardiney, which 
is confirmed by public authority, Jacobus Perez de Valentia, and in 


Y Sum., part. iv. tit. 15. [sine pag. fol. y Bernardin. de Bustis, de concept. 
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Ferdinand Quirinus de Salazar®, who affirms that “the Virgin Mary 
by offering up Christ to God the Father, was worthy to have (after a 
certain manner) that the whole salvation and redemption of mankind 
should be ascribed to her; and that this was common to Chnist and 
the blessed Virgin His mother, that she did offer and give the price 
of our redemption TRULY and PROPERLY; and that she is deservedly 
called the redeemer, the repairer, the mediator, the author and cause 
of our salvation.” Many more horrid blasphemies are in his notes 
upon that chapter; and in his defence of the immaculate conception, 
published with the privilege of Philip the third of Spain, and by the 
authority of his order. But we insist not upon their doctrines deli- 
vered by their great writers, though every wise man knows that the 
doctrmes of their church are delivered in large and indefinite terms, 
and descend not to minute senses, but are left to be explicated by 
their writers, and are so practised and understood by the people; and 
at the worst, the former doctrine of probability® will make it safe 
enough: but we shall produce the public practice of their church. 

And first, it cannot be supposed that they intend nothing but to 
desire their prayers, for they rely also on their merits, and hope to get 
their desires, and to prevail by them also. For so it is affirmed ἢ 
the Roman catechism‘, made by the decree of the council of Trent, 
and published by the pope’s command, “ The saints are therefore to 
be invocated because they continually make prayers for the health of 
mankind, and God gives us many benefits by their merit and favour ;” 
and? “it is lawful to have recourse to the favour or grace of the 
saints, and to use their help; for they undertake the patronage of 
us.” And the council of Trent® does not only say it is good to fly 
‘to their prayers,’ but ‘to their aid,’ and ‘to their help ; and that is 
indeed the principal, and the very meaning of the other. We pray 
that the saints should intercede for us, id est, ut merita eorum nobis 
+ bbe ‘that is, that their merifs should help us,’ said the 

aster of the Sentences’. dAtgue id confirmat ecclesia praxis, to use 
their own so frequent expression in many cases. 


Continet hoc templum sanctorum corpora pura, 
A quibus auxilium suppleri poscere cura, 


this distich is in the church of δ. Laurence in Rome; ‘This church 
contains the pure bodies of saints, from whom take care to require 
that help be supplied to you.’ But the practice of the church tells 
their secret meaning best. For besides what the common people are 
taught to do, as to pray to S. Gall for the health and fecundity of 
their geese, to 8. Wendeline for their sheep, to S. Anthony for their 
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hogs, to S. Pelagius for their oxen; and that several trades have their 
peculiar saints; and the physicians are patronized by Cosmas and 
Damian, the painters by 8. Luke, the potters by Goarus, the hunts- 
men by Eustachius, the harlots (for that also is a trade at Rome) by 
S. Afra and 8. Mary Magdalene: they do also rely upon peculiar 
saints for the cure of several diseases; S. Sebastian and S. Roch have 
a special privilege to cure the plague, S. Petronilla the fever, S. John 
and §. Bennet the abbot to cure all poison, 8S. Apollonia the tooth- 
ache, S. Otilia sore eyes, S. Apollinaris the French pox, (for it seems 
he hath lately got that employment, since the discovery of the West 
Indies): δ. Vincentius hath a special faculty in restoring stolen 
goods, and S. Liberius (if he please) does infallibly cure the stone, 
and δ. Felicitas (if she be heartily called upon) will give the teeming 
mother a fine boy. It were strange, if nothing but intercession by 
these saints were intended, that they cannot as well pray for other 
things as these; or that they have no commission to ask of these any 
thing else, or not so confidently ; and that if they do ask, that 
S. Otilia shall not as much prevail to help a fever as a cataract ; 
or that if 8. Sebastian be called upon to pray for the help of a poor 
female sinner who by sad diseases pays the price of her lust, he must 
go to δ. Apollinaris in behalf of his client. 

But if any of the Roman doctors say that they are not tied to de- 
fend the superstitions of the vulgar, or the abused: they say true, 
they are not indeed, but rather to reprove them, as we do, and to 
declare against them; and the council of Trent very goodly forbids 
all superstitions in this article, but yet tells us not what are super- 
stitions, and what not; and still the world goes on in the practice of 
the same intolerable follies, and every nation hath a particular guar- 
dian-saint, and every city, every family, and almost every house, and 
every devouter person almost chooses his own patron-saint, whose 
altars they more devoutly frequent, whose image they more religiously 
worship, to whose relics they more readily go im pilgrimage, to 
whose honour they say more Pater nosters, whose festival they more 
solemnly observe ; spoiling their prayers by their confidences im un- 
known persons, living in an unknown condition, and diminishing 
that affiance in God and our Lord Jesus Christ by importune and 
frequent addresses to them that cannot help. : 

But that these are not the faults of their people only, running 
wilfully into such follies, but the practice of their church, and war- 
ranted and taught by their guides, appears by the public prayers 
themselves; such as these, “O generous Mary, beauteous above all, 
obtain pardon for us, apply grace unto us, prepare glory for us. 
Hail, thou rose, thou Virgin Mary,” &c, “Grant to us to use true 
wisdom, and with the elect to enjoy grace, that we may with melody 
praise thee ; and do thou drive our sius away: Ὁ Virgin Mary, give 
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us joys.” These, and divers others like these, are in the Anthem of 
our Lady. In the Rosary of our Lady this hymn is to be said: 


Reparatrix et salvatrix desperantis anime, 
Irroratrix et largitrix spiritualis gratia, 

Quod requiro, quod suspiro, mea sana vulnera, 
Et da menti te poscenti gratiarum munera, 
Ut sim castus et modestus, &c. 


Corde prudens, ore studens veritatem dicere, 
Malum nolens, Deum volens pio semper opere ; 


that is, “Thou repairer and saviour of the despairing soul, the dew- 
giver and bestower of spiritual grace; heal my wounds, and give to 
the mind that prays to thee the gifts of grace, that I may be chaste, 
modest, wise in heart, true in my sayings, hating evil, loving God in 
holy works ;” and much more to the same purpose. ‘There also the 
blessed Virgin Mary, after many glorious appellatives, is prayed to 
in these words, “Join me to Christ, govern me always, enlighten 
my heart, defend me always from the snare of the enemy, deliver us 
from all evil, and from the pains of hell.” 

So that it is no wonder that pope Leo the tenth® calls her a god- 
dess; and Turcelin! the Jesuit, Diving majestatis potestatisque so- 
clam: .. ἠμὶς olim celestium mortaliumque principatum detulit ; ad 
hujus arbitrium (quoad* hominum tutela postulat) terras, maria, cor- 
lum, naturamgque moderatur; hac annuente, et per hanc, divinos 
thesauros .. et celestia dona largitur; ‘the companion or partner of 
the divine majesty and power: to her He long since gave the prin- 
cipality of all heavenly and mortal things; at her will (so far as the 
guardianship of men requires) He rules the earth and seas, heaven 
and nature; and she consenting, He gives divine treasures and celes- 
tial gifts.’ Nay, in the mass books penned mpxxxvit1., and used in 
the Polonian churches, they call the B. Virgin Mary’ Viam ad vitam, 
totius mundi gubernatricem, peccatorum cum Deo reconciliatricem, 

Sontem remissions peccatorum, lumen lumimum, ‘the way to life, the 
governess of all the world, the reconciler of sinners with God, the 
fountain of remission of sins, light of light,’ and at last salute her 
with an Ave universe Trinitatis mater™, ‘hail thou mother of the 
whole Trinity.’ 

We do not pick out these only as the most singular or the worst 
forms; for such as these are very numcrous, as is to be seen in their 
breviaries, missals, Hours of our Lady, Rosary of our Lady, the 
Litany of our Lady called Litania Maria, the Speculum rosariorum, 
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the hymns of saints, portuises®° and manuals. These only are the 
instances which amongst many others presently occur. ‘T'wo things 
only we shall add, instead of many more that might be represented. 

The first is, that ina hymn which they (from what reason or 
etymology we know not, neither are we concerned) call a Sequence, 
the council of Constance did invocate the B. Virgm im the same 
manner as councils did use to mvocate the-Holy Ghost; they call 
her ‘the Mother of grace, the remedy to the miserable, the fountain 
of mercy, and the light of the church’? attributes proper to God, and 
incommunicable; they sing her praises and pray to her for graces, 
they sing to her with the heart, they call themselves her sons, they 
declare her to be their health and comfort in all doubts, aud call on 
her for ight from heaven, and trust in her for the destruction of 
heresies and the repression of schisms, and for the lasting confedera- 
tions of peace. 

The other thing we tell of is that there is a Psalter of our Ladyp, 
of great and ancient account in the church of Rome; it hath been 
several times printed, at Venice, at Paris, at Leipsic; and the title 
is, ‘The Psalter of the Blessed Virgin, compiled by the seraphical 
doctor ὃ, Bonaventure, bishop of Alba, and presbyter cardinal of 
the holy church of Rome.’ But of the book itself the account 1s 
soon made; for it is nothing but the psalms of David, a hundred 
and fifty in number are set down ; altered indeed, to make as much 
of it as could be sense so reduced: in which the name of Lord is 
left out, and that of Lady put in; so that whatever David said of 
God and Christ, the same prayers and the same praises they say of 
the blessed Virgin Mary; and whether all that can be said without 
intolerable blasphemy, we suppose needs not much disputation. 

The same things, but im a less proportion and frequency, they say 
to other saints. 

O Maria Magdalena, 
audi vota laude plena, 


apud Christum chorum istum 
clementer concilia ; 


ut fons summe pietatis 
qui te lavit a peccatis, 
Servos suds, atque tuos 
mundet data venia 4: 

‘O Mary Magdalen, hear our prayers, which are full of praises; and 
most clemently reconcile this company unto Christ : that the fountain 
of supreme piety, who cleansed thee from thy sins, giving pardon, 
may cleanse us who are His servants and thine.’ These things are 
too bad already, we shall not aggravate them by any further com- 
mentary, but apply the premises. 

Now therefore we desire it may be considered that there are as 


9 [vid. p. 218, not. ἃ, supra. ] Dominic. ante ascensionem Domini. 
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the effects of Christ’s death for us three great products, which are 
the rule and measure of our prayers and our confidence, first Christ’s 
merits, secondly His satisfaction, thirdly His intercession. By these 
three we come boldly to the throne of grace, and pray to God 
“through Jesus Chnist.” But if we pray to God through the saints 
too, and rely upon their 1) merits, 2) satisfaction, 3) and interces- 
sion; is it not plain that we make them equal with Christ, in kind, 
though not in degree? For it is publicly avowed and practised in 
the church of Rome to rely upon the saints’ intercession, and this 
intercession to be made valid by the merits of the saints; “ We pray 
thee, O S. Jude the apostle, that by thy merits thou wouldst draw 
me from the custom of my sins, and snatch me from the power of 
the devil, and advance me to the invisible powers ;” and they say as 
much to others. And for their satisfactions, the treasure of the 
church for indulgences is made up with them, and the satisfactions 
of Ghrist. So that there is nothing remaining of the honour due to 
Christ our Redeemer, and our confidence in Him, but the same in 
every® kind is by the church of Rome imputed to the saints: and 
therefore the very being and economy of chnistianity is destroyed by 
these prayers; and the people are not, cannot be, good Christians in 
these devotions ; and what hopes are laid up for them who repent to 
no purpose, and pray with derogation to Chnist’s honour, is a matter 
of deepest consideration. And therefore we desire our charges not 
to be seduced by little tricks and artifices of useless and laborious 
distinctions, and protestations against evidence of fact, and with fear 
and trembling to consider what God said by the prophet ", “ My peo- 
ple have done two great evils, they have forsaken Me,” fortem, 
vivum, ‘the strong and the living’ God; fontem vivum so some 
copies read it, “the living fountain, and have digged for themselves 
cisterns,” that is, little fantastic helps, “that hold no water,” that 
give no refreshment; or, as St. Paul” expresses it, they “ worship” 
and invocate “the creature,” παρὰ τὸν κτίσαντα, “besides the 
Creator ;” so tlie word properly signifies, and so it is used by the 
apostle in other places’. And at least let us remember those excel- 
lent words of S. Austin’, Tutcus et gucundius loguor ad meum Jesum, 
quam ad aliquem sanctorum spirituum Der, “1 can speak safer and 
more pleasantly or cheerfully to my Lord Jesus, than to any of the 
saints and spirits of God.’ For that we have commandment, for this 
we have none; for that we have example in scriptures, for this we 
have none; there are many promises made to that, but to this there 
is none at all; and therefore we cannot in faith pray to them, or at 


all rely upon them for helps. 


* Vide Speculum rosarior., Sequen- v (1 Cor. iii, 11; Gal. i, 8.—2 Kings 


tias, et Breviar. Rom. XVil. 
5. [‘very’ A.] w Lib. ii. cap. 2. de visitatione infir- 
t clues ii, 13.] morum ; ascript. S. Aug. [tom. vi. ap- 
* [ Rom. i. 25.] pend, col, 256 G. ] 
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Which consideration is greatly heightened by that prostitution of 
devotion usual in the church of Rome, πανδημεὶ, to every upstart, to 
every old and new saint. And although they have a story among 
themselves that it is ominous for a pope to canonize a saint, and he 
never survives it above a twelvemonth, as Pierre Mathieu observes 
in the instances of Clement the fourth and Adrian the sixth; yet 
this hinders not but that they are tempted to do it frequently *. But 
coucerning the thing itsclf the best we can say is what Christ said of 
the Samaritans, “They worship they know not whaty.” Such are δ. 
Fingare*, S. Anthony of Padua, S. Christopher, Charles Borromeus, 
lgnatius Loyola, Xaverius, and many others of whom cardinal 
Bessarion* complained that many of them were such persons whose 
life he could not approve, and such concerning whom they knew 
nothing but from their parties, and by pretended revelations made to 
particular and hypochondriacal persons. It is a famous saying of δ. 
Gregory, that the bodies of many persons are worshipped on earth 
whose souls are tormented in hell: and Augustinus ‘l'riumphus? af- 
firms that all who are canonized by the pope cannot be said to be in 
heaven. And this matter is beyond dispute ; for Prateolus® tells that 
Herman, the author of the heresy of the Fratricelli, was for twenty years 
together after his death honoured for a saint, but afterwards his body 
was taken up and burnt. But then since (as Ambrosius Catharinus 
and Vivaldus observe) if one saint be called in question, then the rest 
may; what will become of the devotions which are paid to such 
saints which have been canonized within these last five centuries, 
concerning whom we can have but slender evidence that they are in 
heaven at all? And therefore the cardinal of Cambray, Petrus de 
Alliaco®, wishes that so many new saints were not canomzed. The 
are indeed so many that in the church of Rome the holy days which 
are called their ‘ greater doubles’ are threescore and four, besides the 
feasts of Christ and our Lady, and the holydays which they call ‘ half- 
double festivals,’ together with the Sundays, are above one hun- 
dred and thirty. So that besides many holydays kept in particular 
places, there are in the whole year about two hundred bolydays, 
if we may believe their own Gavantus®; which besides that it is an 
intolerable burden to the poor labourer, who must keep so many of 
them that on the rest he can scarce earn his bread, they do also turn 
religion into superstition, and habituate the people to idleness and 
disorderly festivities, and impious celebrations of the day with un- 


* (‘too frequently,’ A. } 

y (John iv. 22.] 

% Vide libr. de sanctis hibernicis, nu- 
per latine edit. per 1). Picardum Parisi- 
ensem. [‘Florilegium snsule  sanc- 
torum,’ fol. Par. 1624, p. 211.] 

« Apud Bodin. in method. histor., lib. 
iv. [p. 54.—8vo. Bas. 1579. ] 

> Apud Aug. Triumphum de Ancona, 


q. xiv. ad 4. [p. 97.] et quest. xvil. ad 
4. [p. 110.—fol. Rom. 1582. ] 

€( De vitt. heret., lib. viii. § 11.] verb. 
Wermannus. [p. 206.—fol. Colon. 1569. ] 

ἀ Lib. de reform. eccles. [Apud Orth. 
Grat. Fascic. rer. expetend., p. 412.— 
fol. Lond. 1690. ] 

4 De festis sanctor. [ὃ 7.—In The 
saur, sacr. ril., tom. ii, p. 216 sqq.] 
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[Pant I. 
christian merriments and licentiousness—We conclude this with 
those words of S. Paul!, ‘ How shall we call on Him on whom we 
have not believed?’ Christ said, “ Ye believe in God, believe also in 
Me.” But He never said, ye have believed in Me, believe also in 
My saints. No, for “there is but one Mediator between God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus®,” and therefore we must come to God, 
not by saints, but only by Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Tuer is in the church of Rome a horrible impiety 
taught and practised, which so far as it goes must 
needs destroy that part of holy life which consists in 
the holiness of our prayers; and indeed is a conjugation of evils, of 
such evils of which in the whole world a society of Christians should 
be least suspected; we mean the infinite superstitions and incan- 
tations, or charms used by their priests in their exorcising possessed 
persons, and conjuring of devils. 

There was an ecclesiastical book called Ordo baptizands cum modo 
visitandi, printed at Venice A.D. mpixxv., in which there were dam- 
nable and diabolical charms, insomuch that the Spanish inquisitors 
in their Expurgatory Index printed at Madrid A.D. mpcxi1., com- 
manded, Deleatur tota exorcismus® Luciferina, cujus initium est, 
Adesto Domine tui famuli, ‘that all that Luciferian exorcism be 
blotted out.’ But whoever looks into the ‘Treasure of Exorcisms 
and horrible Conjurings’ (for that is the very title of the book printed 
at Cologne A.D. mpcvitt.) shall find many as hornd things, and not 
censured by any inquisitors as yet, so far as we have ever read or 
heard. Nay, that very Luciferina or ‘devilish’ exorcism is reprinted 
at Lyons, A.D. mpcxiv., in the Institutio baptizand:, which was 
restored by the decree of the council of Trent: so that though it was 
forbidden in Spain, it was allowed in France. But as bad as that 
are allowed every where in the church of Rome. The most famous 
and of most public use are ‘The Treasure of Hxorcisms,’ of which 
we but now made mention; the ‘Roman Ritual,’ the ‘ Manual of 
Kxorcisms,’ printed at Antwerp, A.D. mpcxxv1., with approbation of 
the bishop and privilege of the archdukes; the pastorals of several 
churches, especially that of Rureemund ; and especially the Flagellum 
demonum', ‘the devils’ whip,’ by father Hierome Mengus a friar 
minor; which the clergy of Orleans did use in the exorcising of 
Martha Brosser, A.D. mpxc1x.; the story whereof is in the epistles 
of cardinal d’Ossat*, and the history of the excellent Thuanus’. 


§ 10. And of 
exorcising pos- 
sessed persons. 


feeminina apparuere: quod notavit Tri- 
themius. 


{ gion x. 14] 
e (1 Tim. ii. δ. 


bh Ne miretur lector eruditus quod ex- 
orcismus apud inquisitores sit foeminini 
generis; fortasse dispensatum fuit cum 
bonis viris in hoc articulo. An _ potius 
factum quia bonus angelus nunquam, 
mali autem genii sepissime sub forma 


1 [In the ‘Thesaurus exorcismorum,’ 
&c., as above quoted. } 

k [Ep. coxi. p. 458 sqq. et ep. ecxv. 
p. 476.—fol. Par. 1641. ] 

I Lib. cxxxiii, [leg. exxiii. cap. 1. tom. 
y. p. 818 sq. ] 
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Now from these books, especially this last, we shall represent their 


manner of casting out devils; and then speak a word to the thing 
itself. 


Their manner and form is this, 

First, they are to try the devil by holy water™, incense, sulphur, 
rue, which from thence, as we suppose, came to be called ‘herb of 
grace",’ and especially S. John’s wort, which therefore they call 
‘devil’s flight® ;’ with which if they cannot cast the devil out, yet they 
may do good to the patient; for so pope Alexander the first pro- 
mised and commanded the priests to use it, for the sanctifying and 
pacifying the people, and driving away the snares of the devil. And 
to this, 1t were well if the exorcist would rail upon, mock and jeer the 
devil; for he cannot endure a witty and a sharp taunt, and loves jeer- 
ing and railing no more than he loves holy water; and this was well 
tried of old against an empuse that met Apollonius Tyaneeus? at 
mount Caucasus, against whom he railed, and exhorted his company 
to do so. 

Next to this, the exorcist may ask the devil some questions ; what 
is his name; how many of them there are; for what cause, and at 
what time he entered; and, for his own Icarning, by what persons he 
can be cast out, and by what saint adjured; who are his particular 
enemies in heaven, and who in hell; by what words he can be most 
afflicted, (for the devils are such fools that they cannot keep their own 
counsel, nor choose but tell, and when they do, they always tell true.) 
He may also ask him by what covenant or what charm he came there, 
and by what he is to be released; then he may call Lucifer to help 
him, and to torment that spirit (for so they ‘cast ont devils by Beel- 
zebub the prince of devils’) and certainly Lucifer dares not but obey 
him. Next to this, the exorcist is cunningly to get out of the devil 
the confession of some article of faith, for the edification of the 
standers by (whom he may by this means convince of the truth of 
Transubstantiation, the reality of purgatory, or the value of indul- 
gences) and command him to knock his head three times against the 
ground, in adoration of the holy Trinity. But let him take heed what 
relics he apply to the devil; for if the relics be counterfeit, the devil 
will be too hard for him. However, let the exorcising priest be sure to 
bless his pottage, his meat, his ointment, his herbs; and then also he 
may use some schedules or little rolls of paper, containing in them 
holy words; but he must be sure to be exercised and skilful in all 
things that belong to the conjuring of the devil. These are the pre- 
paratory documents, which when he hath observed, then let him fall 
to his prayers. 


™ Flagellum demonum, docum. iii, (published with Raymund Lullius’ Ars 
[p. 367. Uperativa,) book ii, ch. 9. p. 121. 8vo. 
n (Haml.,act.iv.sc.5; Malone’snote.] Basil. 1597.] 
° Vide Raimun. Lullium, Jib. ii. de P Philostrat. de vita Apollonii, [lib. ii. 
quinta essentia, [See Jo. de Rupescissa, cap. 4. p. 52.] 
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Now for the prayers, they also are publicly described in their offices 
before cited; and are as followeth, 

‘Tlie priest ties his stole about the neck of the possessed with three 
knots, and says, O ye abominable rebels against God, I conjure you 
spirits, and adjure you, I call, I constrain, I call out, I contend and 
contest, wherever you are in this man, by the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost [then he makes three +] by the most powerful name of God, 
Heloy, the strong and admirable, I exorcise you, and adjure you, and 
command you, by the power I have, that you incontinently hear the 
words of my conjuring, and perceive yourselves overcome, and com- 
mand you not to depart without licence, and so I bind you with this 
stole of jucundity; in the name of the Father t, Son Τ, and Holy 
Ghost +, Amen. Then he makes two and thirty crosses more, and calls 
over one and thirty names of God in false Hebrew, and base Greek, 
and some Latin, signifying the same names ; and the two and thirtieth 
is by the sign of the cross, praying God to deliver them froin their 
enemies. Then follow more prayers, and more adjurations, and more 
conjurations (for they are greatly different you must know) and asper- 
sions of holy water, and shewings of the cross, and signings with it. 
Then they adjure the devil (in case the names of God will not do it) 
by S. Mary and S. Aune, by 8. Michael and S. Gabriel, by Raphael, 
and all angels and archangels, by the patriarchs, and by the prophets, 
and by his own infirmity, by the apostles, and by the martyrs.’ And 
then after all this if the devil will not come out, he must tarry there 
still till the next exorcism; in which ‘the exorcist must rail at the 
devil, and say over again the names of God, and then ask him ques- 
tions, and read over the sequences of the Gospels; and after that tell 
him that he hath power over him, for he can trausubstantiate bread 
into Christ’s body; and then conjure him again, and call him damned 
devil, unclean spirit, and as bad as he can call him; and so pray to 
God to cast him out of the man’s mouth and nose, lips and teeth, 
jaws and cheeks, eyes and forehead, eye-brows and eye-lids, his feet 
and his members, his marrow and his bones, and must reckon every 
part of his body ;’ to which purpose we suppose it would be well if 
the exorcist were well skilled in Laurentius, or Bauhinus his anatomy. 
‘And if he will not go out yet, there is no help but he must choose, 
till the third exorcism: in which, besides many prayers and conjura- 
tions in other words to the same purpose, the exorcist must speak 
louder,’ especially if it be a deaf devil, for then indeed it is the more 
necessary, ‘and tell the devil his own, and threaten him terribly, and 
conjure him again, and say over him about some twenty or thirty 
names or titles of Christ, and forbid the devil to go any whither but 
to the centre of the world, and must damn him eternally to the sul- 
phurous flames of hell, and to be tormented worse than Lucifer him- 
self, for his daring to resist so many great names; and if he will not 
now obey, let him take fire and brimstone and make a fume, whether 
the possessed will or no, until the devil tells you all his mind in what 
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you ask him; (the liver of Tobias his fish were a rare thing here, but 
that’s not to be had for love or money ;) and after this he conjures 
him again by some of the names of God, and by the merits, ‘and all 
the good things which can be spoken or thought of the most blessed 
Virgin, and by all her names and titles, which he must reckon, one 
and forty in number, together with her epithets, making so many f, 
and by these he must cast him headlong into hell. 

But if the devil be stubborn (for some of them are very disobedi- 
cut) there is a fourth, and a fifth, and a sixth exorcism, ‘and then he 
conjures the earth, the water, and the fire to make them of his party, 
and commands them not to harbour such villanous spirits, and com- 
mands hell to hear him and obey his word, and conjures all the spirits 
in hell to take that spirit to themselves,’ (for it may be they will 
understand their duty better than that stubborn devil that is broke 
loose from thence.) But if this chance to fail, there is yet left a 
remedy that will do it; ‘he must make the picture of the devil, and 
write his name over the head of it, and conjure the fire to burn it 
most horribly and hastily ; and if the picture be upon wood or paper, 
it is ten to one that may be done. After all this stir, ‘ sprinkle more 
holy water, and take sulphur, galbanuin, assa fostida, aristolochia, rue, 
St. John’s wort; all which being distinctly blessed, the exorcist must 
hold the devil’s picture over the fire, aud adjure the devil to hear 
him; and then he must not spare him but tell him all his faults, and 
give him all his names, and anathematize him, and curse not only 
him but Lucifer too, and Beelzecbub, and Satan, and Astaroth, and 
Behemot, and Beherit, and all together, (for indeed there 15 not one 
good natured devil amongst them all,) and then pray once more, and 
so throw the devil’s picture into the fire, and then insult in a long 
form of crowing over him, which is there set down.’ 

And now after all, if he will not go out, there is a seventh exor- 
cism for him with new ceremonies. ‘He must shew him the con- 
secrated host in the pix, pointing at it with his finger, and then con- 
jure him again, and rail at him once more,’ to which purpose there 
is a very fine form taken out of Prierius, and set down in the [’/a- 
gellum demonum; ‘and then let the exorcist pronounce sentence 
against the devil, and give him his oath, and then a commandment 
to go out of fhe several parts of his body, always taking care that at 
no hand he remain in the upper parts ;’ and then is the devil’s Qu?, to 
come out, if he have a mind to it, (for that must be always supposed) 
and then follows the thanksgivings. 

This is the manner of their devotion, described for the use of their 
exorcists; in which is such a heap of folly, madness, superstition, 


3 


> (Cue, queue; (2) the last words of Shakespear the word is variously spelt 
a speech which the player who is to an- in the earliest editions; ‘cue,’ (Mids, 
swer catches, and regards as intimation N. D.) ‘kue,’ (Hen. V.) ‘kew,’ (Rich. 
to begin; (hence 4) the part which any  IJI.)—Minshew spells it Qu, and de- 
man js to play in histurn. Johnson.—In ives it from ‘ qualis,’ but without reason. ] 
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blasphemy, and ridiculous guises, and playings with the devil, that if 
any man amongst us should use such things, he would be in danger 
of being tried at the next assizes for a witch or a conjuror; however, 
certain it is, whatever the devil loses by pretending to obey the exor- 
cist, he gains more by this horrible debauchery of christianity. There 
needs no confutation of it, the impiety is visible and tangible; and it 
is sufficient to have told the story. 


Only this we say as to the thing itself: 

The casting out of devils is a miraculous power, and given at first 
for the confirmation of christian faith, as the gifts of tongues and 
healing were; and therefore we have reason to believe that because 
it is not an ordinary power, the ordinary exorcisms cast out no more 
devils than extreme unction cures sickncesses. We do not envy to 
any one any grace of God, but wish it were more modestly pretended, 
unless it could be more evidently proved. Origen? condemned this 
whole procedure of conjuring devils long since. Queret aliquis st 
convenit vel demones adjurare; .. Qui aspicit Jesum wmperantem 
demonilus, sed etiam potestatem dantem discipulis suis super omnia 
demonia, et ut infirmitates sanarent, dicet quoniam non est secundum 
potestatem datam a Salvatore adjurare demonia, Judaicum est enim ; 
‘if any one asks whether it be fit to adjure devils; he that beholds 
Jesus commanding over devils, and also giving power to His disci- 
ples over all unclean spirits, and to heal diseases, will say that to ad- 
jure devils is not according to the power given by our blessed 
Saviour, for it is a Jewish trick :’ and 8. Chrysostom’ spake soberly 
and truly, “ We poor wretches cannot drive away the flics, much 
less devils ".” 

But then as to the manner of their conjurations and exorcisms, 
this we say; if these things come from God, let them shew their 
warranty, and their books of precedents ; if they come not from God, 
they are so like the enchantments of Balaam, the old heathens, and 
the modern magicians, that their original 1s soon discovered. 

But yet from what principle it comes that they have made exorcists 
an ecclesiastical order, with special words and instruments of colla- 
tion; and that the words of ordination giving them power only over 
possessed Christians, catechumens or baptized, should by them be ex- 
tended and exercised upon all infants, as if they were all possessed 
by the devil; and not only so, but to bewitched cattle, to mice and 
locusts, to milk and lettuce, to houses and tempests; as if their 
charms were prophylactic as well as therapeutic, and could keep as 
well as drive the devil out, and prevent storms like the old χαλαζοφύ- 
Aaxes, of whom Seneca* makes mention; of these things we cannot 
guess at any probable principle, except they have derived them from 


a Tract, xxxv. in Matth. [ὃ 110. tom. jora facict.” 
iii, p. 910 F.] * Quest. nat., lib. iv, cap. 6. (tom. ii, 
τ In illa verba, ‘Qui creditin me ma- Ρ. 757.] 
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the Jewish Cabbala, or the exorcisms which it is said Solomon used 
when he had consented to idolatry. 

But these things are so unlike the wisdom and simplicity, the 
purity and spirituality of christian devotion ; are so perfectly of their 
own devising and wild imaginations ; are so full of dirty superstitions, 
and ignorant fancies, that there are not in the world many things 
whose suffcrance and practice can more destroy the beauty of holiness, 
or reproach a church or society of Christians. 


To put our trust and confidence in God only, and 
511. Secramen- to use ministries of His own appointment and sancti- 
ἀκ ραμομαὶ. fication, is so essential a duty owing by us to God, 
wax, Agnus Dei, that whoever trusts in any thing but God is a breaker 
δι of the first commandment; and he that mvents in- 
strumental supports of his own head, and puts a subordinate minis- 
terial confidence in them, usurps the rights of God, and does not 
pursue the interests of true religion, whose very essence and formality 
-is to glorify God in all His attnbutes, and to do good to man, and 
to advance the honour and kingdom of Christ. Now how greatly 
the church of Rome prevaricates in this great soul of religion, appears 
by too evident and notorious demonstration; for she hath invented 
sacramentals of her own, without a divine warrant. Δεῖ γὰρ περὶ 
τών θείων καὶ ἁγίων τῆς πίστεως μυστηρίων, μηδὲν τὸ Tvxdv* ἄνευ 
τῶν θείων παραδίδοσθαι γραφών, said S, Cyril", ‘Concerning the holy 
and divine mysteries of faith or religion, we ought to do nothing by 
chance‘ or of our own heads, nothing without the authority of the 
divine scriptures.’ But the church of Rome does otherwise; invents 
things of her own, and imputes spiritual effects to these sacramentals; 
and promises not only temporal blessings, and immunities, and bene- 
dictions, but the collation or increment of spiritual graces, and remis- 
sion of venial sins, and alleviation of pains due to mortal sins, to 
them who shall use these sacramentals. Which because God did not 
institute, and did not sanctify, they use them without faith, and rely 
upon them without a promise, and make themselves the fountains of 
these graces, and produce confidences whose last resort is not upon 
God, who neither was the author nor is an approver of them. 

Of this nature are holy water, the paschal wax, oil, palm-boughs, 
holy bread (not eucharistical), hats, Agnus Dei’s, medals, swords, bells, 
and roscs hallowed upon the sunday called Letare Jerusalem ; such 
as pope Pius the second sent to James the second of Scotland, and 
Sixtus quintus to the prince of Parma. Concerning which their 
doctrine is this’, that the blood of Christ is by these applied unto us, 
that they do not only signify but produce spiritual effects, that they 


t [μηδὲ τὸ τυχὸν, ‘ne minimum qui- * Bellarm. de cultu sancet., lib. iii. 
dem.’ cap. 7. sect. ‘Secunda propositio,’ et sect. 

" Cyril. Hieros. catech. iv. [§ 17. p. ‘Secundo, ad deletionem.’ (tom. ii. coll. 
0 Ad 108], 2.] 
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blot out venial sins, that they drive away devils, that they cure 
diseases, and that though these things do not operate infallibly as do 
the sacraments, and that God hath made no express covenant con- 
cerning them, yet by the devotion of them that use them, and the 
prayers of the church, they do prevail. 

Now though it be easy to say, and it is notoriously true in theology, 
that the prayers of the church can never prevail but according to the 
grace which God hath promised; and either can only procure a 
blessing upon natural things, in order to their natural effects; or else 
an extraordinary supernatural effect, by virtue of a divine promise ; 
and that these things are pretended to work beyond their natural 
force, and yet God hath not promised to them a supernatural blessing 
(as themselves confess) ; yet besides the falseness of the doctrine on 
which these superstitions do rely, it is also as evident that these in- 
strumentalities produce an affiance and confidence in the creature, 
and estrange men’s hearts from the true religion and trust in God, 
while they think themselves blessed in their own inventions, and in 
digging to themselves cisterns of their own, and leaving the fountain 
of blessing and eternal life. 

To this purpose the Roman priests abuse the people with romantic 
stories out of the dialogues of S. Gregory, and venerable Bede; 
making them believe that S. Fortunatus cured a man’s broken thigh 
with holy water, and that S. Malachias the bishop of Down and 
Connor cured a mad man with the same medicine; and that S. Hila- 
rion cured many sick persons with holy bread and oil (which indeed 
is the most likely of them all, as being good food and good medi- 
cine ;) and although not so much as a chicken is now-a-days cured 
of the pip by holy water, yet upon all occasions they use it, and the 
common people throw it upon children’s cradles, and sick cows’ horns, 
and upon them that are blasted; and if they recover by any means, 
it is imputed to the holy water: and so the simplicity of christian 
religion, the glory of our dependence on God, the wise order and 
economy of blessings in the gospel, the sacredness and mysterious- 
ness of sacraments and divine institutions, are disordered and dis- 
honoured: the bishops and priests inventing both the word and the 
element, institute a kind of sacrament, in great derogation to the 
supreme prerogative of Christ; and men are taught to go in ways 
which superstition hath invented, and interest does support. 

But there is yet one great instance more of this irreligion. Upon 
the sacraments themselves they are taught to rely with so little of 
moral and virtuous dispositions, that the efficacy of one is made to 
lessen the necessity of the other; and the sacraments are taught to 
be so effectual by an inherent virtue, that they are not so much made 
the instruments of virtue as the suppletory; not so much to increase 
as to make amends for the want of grace: on which we shall not 
now insist, because it is sufficiently remarked in our reproof of the 
Roman doctrines in the inatter of repentance. 
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Arter all this, if their doctrines, as they are expli- 
sip of Hepp 4s cated by their practice, and the commentaries of their 
idolatry, and to greatest doctors, do make their disciples guilty of 
worship the host. idolatry, there is not any thing greater to deter men 
from them, than that danger to their souls which is imminent over 
them upon that account. 

Their worshipping of images we have already reproved upon the 
account of its novelty and innovation in christian religion. But that 
it is against good life, a direct breach of the second commandment, an 
act of idolatry, as much as the heathens themselves were guilty of, in 
relation to the second commandment, is but too evident by the doc- 
trines of their own leaders. 

For if to give divine honour to a creature be idolatry, then the 
doctors of the church of Rome teach their people to commit idolatry: 
for they affirm that the same worship which is given to the prototype 
or principal, the same is to be given to the image of it. As we wor- 
ship the holy Trinity and Christ, so we may worship the images of 
the Trimty and of Christ; that-is, with Za¢ria, or ‘divine honour.’ 
“This is the constant sentence of the divines, the image is to be 
worshipped with the same honour and worship with which we worship 
those whose image it is,” said Azorius”, their great master of casuis- 
tical theology. And this is the doctrine of their great S. Thomas, of 
Alexander of Ales, Bonaventure, Albertus, Richardus, Capreolus, 
Cajetan, Coster, Valentia, Vasquez, the Jesuits of Cologne, Triers, and 
Mentz, approving Coster’s opinion. 

Neither can this be eluded by saying that ‘though the same wor- 
ship be given to the image of Christ as to Christ himself, yet it is not 
done in the same way ; for it is ‘ terminatively’ to Christ or God, but 
‘relatively’ to the image, that is, to the image for God’s or Christ’s 
sake :’ for this is that we complain of, that they give the same 
worship to an image which is due to God; for what cause soever it 
be done, it matters not, save only that the excuse makes it in some 
sense the worse for the apology. For to do a thing which God hath 
forbidden, and to say it is done for God’s sake, is to say thet for His 
sake we displease Him, for His sake we give that to a creature which 
is God’s own propriety. But besides this we affirm, and it is of it- 
self evident, that. whoever, Christian or heathen, worships the image 
of any thing, cannot possibly worship that image terminatively, for 
the very being of an image is relative; and therefore if the man 
understands but common sense, he must suppose and intend that 
worship to be relative, and a heathen could not worship an image 
with any other worship; and the second commandment, forbidding 
to worship the ‘likeness of any thing in heaven and earth,’ does 
only* forbid that thing which is in heaven to be worshipped by an 
image, that is, it forbids only a relative worship: for it is a contra. 


~ Inst. mor., part. i. 1. ix. ¢. 6. [col, 1884 C.—fol. Par. 1602.] τ [‘ not only’ B.] 
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diction to say, this is the image of God, and yet this is God; and 
therefore it must be also a contradiction to worship an inage with 
divine worship terminatively, for then it must be that the unage of a 
thing is that thing whose image it is. And therefore these doc turs 
teach the same thing which they condemn in the heathens. 

But they go yet a little further: the image of the cross they wor- 
ship with divine honour; and therefore although this divine worship 
is but relative, yet consequently the cross itself is worshipped termi- 
natively by divine adoration. For the image of the cross hath it re- 
latively, and for the cross’s sake, therefore the cross itself is the 
proper and full object of the divine adoration. Now that they do 
and teach this, we charge upon them by undeniable records: for in 
the very Pontifical published by the authority of pope Clement the 
eighth’, these words are found, ‘The legate’s cross must be on the 
right hand, because /aéria, or divine honour, is due to 10. And if 
divine honour relative be due to the legate’s cross, which is but the 
image of Christ’s cross, then this divine worship is terminated on 
Christ’s cross, which is certainly but a mere creature. To this pur- 
pose are the words of Almain, ‘The images of the Trinity and of the 
cross” are to be adored with the worship of /a¢ria, that is, divine. 
Now if the image of the cross be the intermedial, then the cross it- 
self, whose image that is, must be the last object of this divine wor- 
ship; and if this be not idolatry, it can never be told what is the 
notion of the word. But this passes also into other real effects: and 
‘well may the cross itself be worshipped by divine worship, when the 
church places her hopes of salvation on the cross; for so she does,’ 
says Aquinas, and makes one the argument. of the other, and proves 
that the church places her hopes of salvation on the cross, that is, on 
the instrument of Christ’s passion, by a hymn which she uses in her 
offices; but this thing we have remarked above upon another occa- 
sion®, Now although things are brought to a very ill state, when 
Christians are so probably and apparently charged with idolatry, and 
that the excuses are too fine to be understood by them that need 
them; yet no excuse can acquit these things, when the most that is 
or can be said 15 this, that although that which is God’s due is given 
to a creature, yet it is. given with some difference of intention, and 
metaphysical abstraction, and separation; especially since, if there 
can be idolatry in the worshipping of an image, it is certain that a 
relative divine worship is this idolatry; for no man that worships an 
image (in that consideration or formality) can make the image the 
last object; either therefore the heathens were not idolaters in the 
worshipping of an image, or else these men are. The heathens did 
indeed infinitely more violate the first commandment; but against 
the second, precisely and separately from the first, the transgression 
is alike. | 

¥ Ed, Rom., p. 672. [fol. 1595. ] * (‘and of Christ and of the cross’ A.] 
* [p. 250 supra. ] 
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The same also is the case in their worshipping the consecrated 
bread and wine; of which how far they will be excused before God 
by their ignorant pretensions and suppositions, we know not; but 
they hope to save themselves harmless by saying that they believe the 
bread to be their Saviour, and that if they did not believe so they 
would not do so. We believe that they say true, but we are afraid 
that this will no more excuse them than it will excuse those who wor- 
ship the sun and moon and the queen of heaven, whom they would 
not worship if they did not believe to have divinity in them. And it 
may be observed that they are very fond of that persuasion by which 
they are led into this worship. ‘The error might be some excuse if it 
were probable, or if there were much temptation to it; but when they 
choose this persuasion, and have nothing for it but a tropical cxpres- 
sion of scripture, which rather than not believe in the natural, useless, 
and impossible sense, they will defy all their own reason, and four of 
the five operations of their soul, seeing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, 
and contradict the plain doctrine of the ancient church, before they 
can consent to believe this error, that bread is changed into God, and 
the priest can make his Maker: we have too much cause to fear that 
the error is too gross to admit an excuse; and it is hard to suppose 
it invincible and involuntary, because it is so hard, and so untempt- 
ing, and so unnatural to admit the error. We do desire that God 
may find an excuse for it, and that they would not. But this we are 
most sure of, that they might if they pleased find many excuses, or 
rather just causes, for not giving divine honour to the consecrated 
elements ; because there are so many contingencies in the whole con- 
duct of this affair, and we are so uncertain” of the priest’s intention, 
and we can never be made certain that there is not in the whole order 
of causes any invalidity in the consecration; and it is so impossible 
that any man should be sure that ‘here,’ and ‘now,’ and ‘ this’ bread 
is transubstantiated, and is really the natural body of Christ ; that it 
were fit to omit the giving God’s due to that which they do not know 
to be any thing but a piece of bread-; and it cannot consist with holi- 
ness and our duty to God, certaiily to give divine worship to that 
thing, which though their doctrine were true, they cannot know cer- 
tainly to have a divine being. 
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§ 18. The sum 
and conclusion of 
the whole chap- 
ter. 


AnD now we shall plainly represent to our charges 
how this whole matter stands. The case is this: the 
religion of a Christian consists in faith and hope, re- 


Ὁ Nemini potest per fidem constare se 
recepisse vel minimum sacramentum. 
Estque hoc ita certum ex fide ac clarum 


Non potest quis esse certus certitudine 
fidei se percipere verum sacramentum, 
cum sacramentum sine intentione minis- 


est nos vivere; .. Nulla est via qua citra 
revelationem nosse possumus intentio- 
nem ministrantis, vel evidenter, vel certo 
ex fide.—Andreas Vega, lib. ix. de jus- 
tific.,c. 17. [p. 271. 4to. Aschaff 1621.] 


tri non conficiatur, et intentionem alte- 
rius nemo videre possit.— Bellarm. de jus- 
tific., lib. iii, cap. 8. sect. " Dicent,’ (tom. 
iv. col, 1114.] 
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pentance and charity, divine worship and celebration, of the sacra- 
ments, and finally in keeping the commandments of God. Now in 
all these, both in doctrines and practices, the church of Rome does 
dangerously err, and teaches men so to do. 

They do injury to faith, by creating new articles, and enjoining 
them as of necessity to salvation; they spoil their hope, by placing 
it upon creatures and devices of their own; they greatly sin against 
charity, by damning all that are not of their opinion, in things false 
or uncertain, night or wrong: they break m pieces-the salutary doc- 
trine of repentance,-making it to be consistent with a wicked life, 
and little-or no amendment.—They worship they know not what, 
and pray to them that hear them not, and trust on that which helps 
them not.—And as for the commandments, they leave one of them 
out of their catechisms and manuals, and while they contend ear- 
nestly against some opponents for the possibility of keeping them, all, 
they do not insist upon the necessity of keeping any in the course of 
their lives, till the danger or article of their death.—And concerning 
the sacraments, they have egregiously prevaricated in two points. 
For not to mention their reckoning of seven sacraments, which we 
only reckon to be an unnecessary and unscholastical error; they take 
the one half of the principal away from the laity; and they institute 
little sacraments of their own; they invent rites, and annex spiritual 
graces to them, what they please themselves, of their own head, 
without a divine warrant or institution: and at last, persuade their 
people to that which can never be excused, at least, from material 
idolatry. 

If these things can consist with the duty of Christians, not only 
to eat what they worship‘, but to adore those things with divine 
worship, which are not God; to reconcile a wicked life with certain 
hopes and expectations of heaven at last, and to place these hopes 
upon other things than God, and to damn all the world that are not 
Christians at this rate: then we have lost the true measures of chris- 
tianity ; and the doctrine and discipline of Christ 15 not a natural 
and rational religion: not a religion that makes men holy, but a 
confederacy under the conduct of a sect, and it must rest in forms 
and ceremonies, and devices of man’s invention. And although we 
do not doubt but that the goodness of God does so prevail over all 
the follies and malice of mankind, that there are in the Roman com- 
munion many very good Christians; yet they are not such, as they 
are papists, but by something that is higher and before that, some- 
thing that is of an abstract or more sublime consideration. And 
though the good people amongst them are what they are by the 
grace and goodness of God, yet by all or any of these opinions they 
are not so: but the very best suffer diminution and allay by these 
things; and very many more are wholly subverted and destroyed. 


¢ [vid. p. 166 fin, supra. ] 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME TEACHES DOCTRINES WHICH IN MANY THINGS 
ARE DESTRUCTIVE OF CHRISTIAN SOCIETY IN GENERAL, AND ΟἹ 
MONARCHY IN SPKCIAL: BOTH WHICH THE RELIGION OF ‘THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND DOES BY HER DOCTRINES 
GREATLY AND CHRISTIANLY SUPPORT. 4 


§ 1. As equi- Tat in the church of Rome it is publicly taught 
vocation, men- by their greatest doctors that it is lawful to lie, or 
uae a a deceive the question of the magistrate, to conceal 
fended by them, their name and to tell a false one, to elude all ex- 
ii aminations, and make them insignificant and tooth- 
less ;, cannot be doubted by any man that knows how the English 
priests have behaved themselves in the times of queen Elizabeth, king 
James, and the blessed martyr king Charles the first. Hmonerius ° 
wrote in defence of it, and father Barnes* who wrote a book against 
lying and equivocating was suspected for a heretic, and smarted 
severely under their hands. 

“To him that asks you again for what you have paid him already, 
you may safely say, you never had any thing of him, meaning 80 as 
to owe it him now;” it is the doctrine of Emanuel Sa and Sanchez ; 
which we understand to be a great lie, and a great sin, it being at 
the best a deceiving of the law, that you be not deceived by your 
creditor; that is, a domg evil to prevent one; a sin, to prevent the 
losing of your money. 

If a man asks his wife if she be an adulteress, though she be, yet 
she may say she is not, if in her mind secretly she say, ‘not with a 
purpose to tell you;’ so cardinal Tolet® teaches. And if a man 
swears he will take such a one to his wife, being compelled to swear, 
he may secretly mean, ‘if hereafter she do please me.’ And! if a 
man swears to a thief that he will give him twenty crowns, he may 
secretly say, ‘if I please to do so,’ and then he is not bound. And 
of this doctrine Vasquez® brags as of a rare though new invention, 
saying “it is gathered out of S. Austin and Thomas Aquinas, who 
only found out the way of saying nothing in such cases, and ques- 
tions asked by judges; but this invention was drawn out by as- 
Siduous disputations.” He that promises to say an Ave Mary, and 
swears he will, or vows to do it, yet sins not mortally though he 
does not do it, said the great Navar", and others whom he follows. 


© (Emonerius (Steph.), Ord. minor. € Instruct. sacerd., lib. iv. cap. 21. [p. 
‘Splendor veritatis moralis,’ &c. ὅνο. 686. 
Lugd. 1627.] f Cap. 22. [p. 689.] 

¢ (Barnesius (Joannes), Benedictinus. ® In 3. tom. iv. qu. 93. art. 5. dub, 18, 
‘ Dissertatio contra equivocationes.’ 8vo. [leg. art. 4. dub. 12. n. 17. p. 347. ] 
Par. 1625.} bh Manual., c xviii. n. 7. te. 562. ] 
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There is yet a further degree of this iniquity; not only in words but 
in real actions, it is lawful to deceive or rob your brother, when to 
do so is necessary for the preservation of your fame: for no man 18 
bound to restore stolen goods, that is, to cease from doing injury, 
with the peril of his credit. So Navar, and cardinal Cajetan, and 
Tolet! teaches; who adds also, Hoc multi dicunt, quorum sententiam 
potest quis tuta conscientia sequi, ‘many say the same thing, whose 
doctrine any man may follow with a safe conscience.’ Nay to save 
a man’s credit, an honest man that is ashamed to beg, may steal 
what is necessary for him, says Diana). 

Now by these doctrifies a man is taught how to be an honest 
thief, and to keep what he is bound to restore; and by these we 
may not only deceive our brother, but the law; and not the law 
only, but God also, even with an oath, if the matter be but small: 
it never makes God angry with you, or puts you out of the state of 
grace. But if the matter be great, yet to prevent a great trouble to 
yourself, you may conceal a truth by saying that which is false ; 
according to the general doctrine of the late casuists. So that a man 
is bound to keep truth and honesty when it is for lis turn, but not 
‘if it be to his own hindrance ;’ and therefore David was not in the 
right, but was something too nice in the resolution of the like case 
in the fifteenth psalm. Now although that we do not affirm that 
these particulars are the doctrine of the whole church of Rome, be- 
cause little things, and of this nature, never are considered in their 
public articles of confession ; yet a man may do these vile things (for 
so we understand them to be) and find justifications and warranty, 
and shall not be affrighted with the terrors of damnation nor the im- 
position of penances: he may for all these things be a good catholic, 
though it may be not a very good Christian. But since these things 
are affirmed by so many, the opinion is probable, and the ‘ practice 
safe,’ saith cardinal Toleti. 

But we shall instance in things of more public concern and catho- 
lic authority. No contracts, leagues, societies, promises, vows, or 
oaths, are a sufficient security to him that deals with one of the church 
of Rome, if he shall please to make use of that liberty which may and 
many times is, and always can be granted to him. For first, it is 
affirmed, and was practised by a whole council of bishops at Con- 
stance, that faith is not to be kept with heretics; and John Hus, and 
Hierome of Prague, and Savanarola, felt the mischief of violation of 
public faith; and the same thing was disputed fiercely at Worms, in 
the case of Luther, to whom Cesar had given a saie conduct, and 
very many would have had it to be broken; but Cesar was a better 
Christian than the ecclesiastics and their party, and more a gentle- 
man. But that no scrupulous princes may keep their words any 


Γ Apud Tolet., instruct. sacerd., lib. v. } In compend., p. 335. Lugduni, A.D. 
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more in such cases, or think themselves tied to perform their safe 
conducts given to heretics, there is a way found out by a new catholic 
doctrine; Becanus* shall speak this point instead of the rest, “There 
are two distinct tribunals, and the ecclesiastical is the superior; and 
therefore if a secular prince gives his subjects a safe conduct, he 
cannot extend it to the superior tribunal; nor by any security given, 
hinder the bishop or the pope to exercise their jurisdiction.” And 
upon the account of this or the like doctrine the pope and the other 
ecclesiastics did prevail at Constance for the burning of their prison- 
ers, to whom safe conduct had been granted. But these things are 
sufficiently known by the complaints of the tnjured persons. 

But not only to heretics, but to our friends also, we may break our 
promises, if the pope give us leave. It is a public and an avowed 
doctrine that if a man have taken an oath of a thing lawful and 
honest, and in his power, yet if it hinders him from doing a greater 
good, the pope can dispense with his oath, and take off the obligation. 
This is expressly affirmed by one of the most moderate of them, 
Canus! bishop of the Canaries. But beyond dispute, and even with- 
out a dispensation, they all of them own it, that if a man have pro- 
mised to a woman to marry her, and is betrothed to her, and hath 
sworn it, yet if he will before the consummation enter into a monas- 
tery, his oath shall not bind him, his promise is null; but his second 
promise, that shall stand. And he’ that demies this, is accursed by 
the council of Trent™. 

Not only husbands and wives espoused may break their vows and 
mutual obligation, against the will of one another, but in the church 
of Rome children have leave given them to disobey their parents, so 
they will but turn friars: and this they might do, girls at twelve, 
and boys at the age of fourteen years; but the council of Trent 
enlarged it to sixteen: but the thimg was taught and decreed by 
pope Clement the third", and Thomas Aquinas° did so, and then it 
was made lawful by him and his scholars; though it was expressly 
against the doctrine and laws of the preceding ages of the church, as 
appears in the capitulars of Charles the great. But thus did the 
pharisees teach their children to cry Corban, and neglect their 
parents; to vee religion in prejudice of filial piety. In this par- 
ticular Alrodius’, a French lawyer, an excellently learned man, suf- 
fered sadly by the loss and forcing of a hopeful son from him, and he 
empates most excellently m a book written on purpose upon this 
subject. 


" Theo}. scholast. [in quest. misc. de 
fid. heeret. serv., qu. v. § 2. p. 38.—8vo. 
Mogunt. 1609.] 

' Relect. de poenitent. [vid. part. vi. 
Ῥ. (ae 
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But these mischiefs are doctrinal, and accounted lawful; but in 
the matter of marriages and contracts, promises and vows, where a 
doctrine fails, it can be supplied by the pope’s power. Which thing 
is avowed and owned, without a cover; for when pope Clement the 
fifth condemned the order of knights templars, he disowned any 
justice or night in doing it, but stuck to his power, Quanguam de 
jure non possumus, tamen ex plenitudine potestatis dictum ordinem 
reprobamus%; that is, ‘though by right we cannot do it, yet by the 
fulness of power we condemn the said order: for he can dispense 
always and in all things where there is cause, and in many things 
where there is no cause; sed sub majori pretio, ‘under a greater 
price,’ said the tax of the Datary; where the price of the several dis- 
se even in causa turpi, ‘in base and filthy causes,’ are set 
own. 


Intranti nummo quasi quodam principe summo 
Exsiliunt valvee, nihil auditur nisi Salve" 


Nay, “the pope can dispense supra jus, contra jus, above law, 
and against law and right,” said Mosconius in his books ‘Of the 
majesty of the militant church® ;’ ‘ for the pope’s tribunal and God’s 
is but one, and therefore every reasonable creature is subject to the 
pope’s empire,’ said the same author. And what dispensations he 
usually gives, we are best informed by a gloss of their own upon the 
canon lawt, Nota mirabile, quod cum eo qui peccat dispensatur, cwm 
allo autem qui non peccat non dispensatur, ‘it is a wonderful thing 
that they should dispense with a fornicator, but not with him who 
marries after the death of his first wife.’ They give divorces for 
marriages in the fourth degree, and give dispensation to marry in 
the second. These things are a sufficient charge, and yet evidently 
so, and publicly owned. 

We need not aggravate this matter by what Panormitan" and others 
do say, that the pope hath power to dispense in all the laws of God 
except the articles of faith; and how much of this they own and 
practise, needs no greater instance than that which Volaterran tells 
of pope Innocent the eighth, that he gave the Norwegians a dispensa- 
tion, not only to communicate, but to consecrate in bread only. 

As the pope by his dispensations undertakes to dissolve the ordi- 
nances of God, so also the most solemn contracts of men; of which 
a very great instance was given by pope Clement the seventh, who 


q Thom. Walsingham. [Hist. Angl. in 
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dispensed with the oath which Francis the first of France solemnly 
swore to Charles the fifth, emperor, after the battle of Pavy, and gave 
him leave to be perjured. And one of the late popes dispensed with 
the bastard son of the Conde d’ Olivarez, or rather, plainly dissolved 
his marriage which he made and consummated with Isabella d’ Azu- 
eta, whom he had publicly married when he was but a mean person, 
the son of donna Marguerita Spinola, and under the name of Julian 
Valeasar. But when the Conde had declared him son and heir, the 
pope dissolved the first marriage, and gave him leave under the name 
of Henry Philip de Guzman to marry donna Juana de Velasco, daugh- 
ter to the constable of Castile. 

And now if it be considered what influence these doctrines have 
upon societies and communities of men, they will need no further 
reproof than a mere enumeration of the mischiefs they produce. 
They by this means legitimate adulterous and incestuous marriages, 
and disannul lawful contracts: they give leave to a spouse to break 
his or her vow and promise ; and to children to disobey their parents, 
and perhaps to break their mother’s heart, or to undo a family. No 
words can bind your faith, because you can be dispensed with; and 
if you swear you will not procure a dispensation, you can as well be 
dispensed with for that perjury as the other; and you cannot be tied 
so fast but the pope can unloose you. So that there 1s no certainty 
in your promise to God, or faith to men; in judicatories to magis- 
trates, or in contracts with merchants; in the duty of children to 
their parents, of husbands to their wives, or wives to their contracted 
husbands ; of a catholic to a heretic ; and last of all, a subject to his 
prince cannot be bound so strictly, but if the prince be not of the 
pope’s persuasion, or be by him judged a tyrant, his subjects shall 


owe him no obedience. But this is of particular consideration and 
reserved for the third section. 


§ 9, Their ex- Tuere is yet another instance by which the church 
emption of the of Rome does intolerable prejudice to governments 
clergy from the d Ἄν. hich altt : be the-ampiety 1 t 
secular authori- @Nd societies ; in which although the impiety is no 
tea ey “80 apparent, yet the evil is more owned, and notor- 
tates and persons, ρ f ᾿ ; - : 
even in matters OUS, and defended ; and that is, the exemption of 
of theft, murder their clergy from the jurisdiction of secular princes 
and treason, &c. an magistrates, both in their estates and persons: 
not only in the matters of simony, heresy, and apostasy, but in mat- 
.ters of theft, perjury, murder, adultery, blasphemy and treason: in 
which cases they sufler not a clergyman to be adjudged * by the secular 
power until the church hath quit him and turned him over, and given 


them leave to proceedy. This was verified in the synod of Dalmatia? 


ἢ 7 “ * rae 
Y ‘Si imperator.’ dist. 96. [cap. 11. * A.D. 1199. can. 5. (tom. ‘i> de 
col. 510.] et ο. ‘Ecclesia 5, M.’ de con- 1953. 


* [‘judged’ A.] col. 24. 
: ] 
stitut. [Decret. Greg. IX., lib. i. cap. 10. 
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held by the legates of pope Innocent the third, and is now in the 
church of Rome pretended to be by divine night; “ For it cannot be 
proved that secular princes are the lawful superiors and judges of 
clergymen, unless it can be proved that the sheep are better than the 
shepherd, or sons than their fathers, or temporals than spirituals,” 
said Bellarmine*: and therefore “it is a shame,” says he, “to see 
princes contending with bishops for precedency, or for lands; for 
the truth is this (whatever the custom be), the prince is the bishop’s 
subject, not the bishop the prince’s: for no man can serve two mas- 
ters; the pope is their own superior, and therefore the secular prince 
cannot be.” So both Bellarmine and Suarez® conclude this doctrine 
out of scripture. 

And although in this, as in all things else, when he finds it for the 
advantage of the church, the pope can dispense ; and divers popes of 
Rome did give power to the commonwealth of Venice‘ to judge 
clergymen, and punish them for great offences ; yet how ill this was 
taken by Paulus quintus at their hands, and what stirs he made in 
christendom concerning it, the world was witness; and it is to be 
read in the history of the Venetian Interdict ; and not without great 
difficulty defended by Marcus Antonius Peregrinus, M. Antonius 
Othelius, and Joachim Scaynus of Padua, beside the doctors of 
Venice. 

Now if it be considered how great a part of mankind in the Roman 
communion are clergymen, and how great a portion of the lands and 
revenues in each kingdom they have, to pretend a divine right of ex- 
emption of their persons from secular judicatories, and their lands 
from secular burdens and charges of the commonwealth, is to make 
religion a very little friend to the public; and causes that by how 
much there is more of religion, by so much there is the less of piety 
and public duty. Princes have many times felt the evil, and are 
always subject to it, when so many thousand persons are in their 
kingdoms, and yet subjects to a foreign power. But we need not 
trouble ourselves to reckon the evils consequent to this procedure ; 
themselves have owned them, even the very worst of things: “The 
rebellion of a clergyman against his prince is not treason, because he 
is not his prince’s subject,” it is expressly taught by Emanuel Sa¢; 
and because the Frenchmen in zeal to their own king could not en- 
dure this doctrine, these words were left out of the edition of Paris, 
but still remain in the editions of Antwerp and Cologne. But the 
thing is a general rule, that “ all ecclesiastical persons are free from 
secular jurisdiction im causes criminal, whether civil or ecclesiastical ; 
and this rule is so general that it admits ne exception; and so certain 


* De elericis, lib. i. c. 80. sect. ‘Quar- [11Ὁ, iv. c..16. sect. 15, 16, 18. [p. 257, 8.] 


to objiciunt.’ [tom. ii. col. 413. ] d [See page 238, note g, above. ] 
δ De offic. christiani prin., lib. i. c. 5. * Aphor. verb. ‘ Clericus.’ [see p. 286, 
[p. 8}. 8vo. Col. Agr. 1619.] infra; and Serm. on Nov, 5, written 


© Suarez, defens. contra sect. Anglic., twenty-six years before. ] 
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that it cannot be denied, unless you will contradict the principles of 
faith :” so father Suarez‘. And this is pretended to be allowed by 
councils, sacred canons, and all the doctors of laws human and 
divine; for so Bellarmine® affirms. Against which, since it 1s a 
matter of faith and doctrine which we now charge upon the church 
of Rome, as an enemy to public government, we shall think it suffi- 
cient to oppose against their pretension the plain and easy words of 
S. Paul", “ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers.” Every 
soul, that is, saith S. Chrysostom!, whether he be a monk or an 
evangelist, a prophet or an apostle. 


and the divine Of the hike iniquity, when it is extended to its ut- 
right of the seal most commentary which the commenters of the church 
ep ΘΟΠΙΘΒΡΙΟΝ, of Rome put upon it, is the divine night of the seal of 
confession ; which they make so sacred, to serve such ends as they 
have chosen, that it may not be broken up to save the lives of 
princes or of the whole republic, saith Tolet*; no, not to save all the 
world, said Henriquez': not to save an innocent, not to keep the 
world from burning, or religion from perversion, or all the sacraments 
from demolition. Indeed it is lawful, saith Bellarmine™, if a treason 
be known to a priest in confession, he may in general words give 
notice to a pious and catholic prince, but not to a heretic ; and that 
was acutely and prudently said by him, said father Suarez®. Father 
Binet is not so“kind even to the catholic princes, for he says that it 
is better that all the kings of the world alieuld perish than that the 
seal of confession should be so much as once broken; and’this is the 
catholic doctrine, said Kudemon Joannes in his apology for Garnet? ; 
and for it he also quotes Suarez. But it is enough to have named 
this. Tow little care these men take of the lives of princes, and the 
public interest, which they so greatly undervalue to every trifling 
fancy of their own, is but too evident by these doctrines. 


Tue last thing we shall remark for the instruction 
ἜΣ ae pub- and caution of our charges, is not the least. The 
tian kings to the doctrines of the church of Rome are great euemies to 
De ice the dignity and security, to the powers and lives of 
depose and ex. p™inces: and this we shall bmefly prove by setting 
communicate down the doctrines themselves, and their consequent 
kings practices. 
And here we observe, that not only the whole order of Jesuits is a 


* Defens, fid., lib. iv. c. 15. sect. 1. [p. 1 De peenit., lib. iii, c. 19. n. 5. [p. 
262, 1 806. } 


d « a 
_* Apolog., p. 57. [cap. xvii. § 5. tom. m Apol. contr, reg. M. Brit., c. 18. 
vii. col. 828 D.] ; {tom. vii. col. 805 A. ] 
h (Rom. xiii. 1. " Contr. reg. Ang., lib. ix. [leg. vi.] 
* In hune locum. [tom. ix. p. 686 B.] cap. 8. [§ 11. p. 412. fol. Mogunt. 1619.) 
k Instruct. sacerd., lib. iii. 6. 16. [p. © Cap. 18. [Ρ. 384.—8vo. Colon. Agripp. 
591.) 1610.] 
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great enemy to monarchy, by subjecting the dignity of princes to the 
pope, by making the pope the supreme monarch of Christians; but 
they also teach that it is a catholic doctrine, the doctrine of the 
church. 

‘“‘The pope hath ἃ supreme power of disposing the temporal things 
of all Christians in order to a spiritual good,” saith Bellarmine?. 
And Becanus discourses of this very largely in his book of the 
English controversy, printed by Albin at Mentz, 1612. But because 
this book was ordered to be purged, 


—Una litura potest 4,— 


we shall not insist upon it; but there is as bad which was never 
censured. Bellarmine’ says that the ecclesiastic republic can com- 
mand and compel the temporal, which is indeed its subject, to change 
the administration, and to depose princes, and to appoint others, 
when it cannot otherwise defend the spiritual good: and Εἰ, Suarez 
says the same. The power of the pope extends itself to the coercion 
of kings with temporal punishments, and depriving them of their 
kingdoms, when necessity requires ; nay, this power is more necessary 
over princes than over subjects. The same also is taught by Santarel 
in his book ‘Of heresy aud schism,’ printed at Rome, 1626. ᾿ 


τα νοὶ οὐ ἰδέτε But the mischief of this doctrine proceeds a little 
are bound to further. Cardinal Tolet affirms, and our countryman 
expel heretical father Bridgewater‘ commends the saying, that 
nae when a prince is excommunicate, before the denun- 
ciation the subjects are not absolved from their oath of allegi- 
ance, as Cajetan says well; yet when it is denounced, they are not 
only absolved from their obedience, but are bound not to obey, un- 
less the fear of death, or loss of goods excuse them ; which was the 
case of the English catholics in the time of Henry the eighth.” And 
F. Creswel" says it is “the sentence of all catholics” that subjects 
are bound to expel heretical princes if they have strength enough ; 
and that to this they are tied by the commandment of God, the most 
strict tie of conscience, and the extreme danger of their souls. ‘Nay, 
even before the sentence is declared, though the subjects are not 
bound to it, yet lawfully they may deny obedience to an heretical 
prince, said Gregory de Valentia’. ; 

It were an endless labour* to transcribe the horrible doctrines. 
which are preached in the Jesuits’ school, to the shaking of the regal 


P De sum. pontif., lib. v. c. 6. [tom.i. [4to, August. Trevir. 1594,] 


col. 1079 C.] 5 In Philopatr., sect. 2. n. 160, 162, 

4 [Martial., lib. iv. ep. 10.] [Ρ. 108, 10.—8vo. Lugd. 1593,] | 

® De sum. pontif., lib. v. ¢. 7. [60], ἡ Tom. iii. disp. 1. q. 12. punet. 2. 
1083 B.] Ceol. 423.] 

ὁ Defens. fid. cath. lib. 11, c. 23. x [See more on this subject in Ser- 
sect. 10. et sectt. 18, 20. [p. 187, 9.] mon on fifth of November. ] 
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power of such princes which are not of the Roman communion, The 
whole economy of it is well described by Bellarmine’, who affirms 
that “it does not belong to monks or other ecclesiastics, to commit 
murders, neither do the popes use to proceed that way: but their 
manner is, first fatherly to correct princes, theg by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures to deprive them of the communion, tlien to absolve their sub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance, and to deprive them of their kingly 
dignity ; and what then? the execution belongs to others.” This is 
the way of the popes, thus wisely and moderately to break kings in 
pieces. 

We delight not to aggravate evil things. We therefore forbear to 
set down those horrid things spoken by Sa, Mariana, Santarel, Caro- 
Jus Scribanius, and some others. It is enough that Suarez? says, 
“An excommunicate king may with impunity be deposed or killed 
by any one.” This is the case of kings and princes by the sentence 
of the chiefest Roman doctors. And if it be objected that we are 
commanded ‘to obey kings,’ ‘not to speak evil of them,’ ‘not to 
curse them, no not in our heart ;’ there is a way found out to answer 
these little things. For though the apostle commands that we should 
be subject to higher powers, and obey kings, and all that are in 
authority: it is true, you must, and so you may well enough for all 
this; for the pope can make that he who is a king shall be no king, 
aud then you are disobliged: so Bellarmine*. And if after all this 
there remains any scruple of conscience, it ought to be remembered 
that though even after a prince is excommunicated it should be of 
itself a sin to depose or kill the prince, yet if the pope commands 
you it is no sin; “for if the pope should err by commanding sin or 
forbidding virtues, yet the ehurch were bound to believe that the 
vices were good and the virtues evil; unless she would sin against 
her conscience :” they are the very words of Bellarmine>. 

__ But they add more particulars of the same bran. “The sons of 
att heretical father are made sui juris, that is, free from their father’s 
power: a catholic wife is not tied to pay her duty to an heretical 
husband; and the servants are not bound to do service to such mas- 
ters.” These are the doctrines of their great Azorius‘, and as for 
kings, he affirms they may be deposed for heresy—But all this 1s 
only in the case of heretical princes: but what for others? 

fiven the Roman catholic princes are not free from. this danger. 
All the world knows what the pope did to king Chilperic4 of France ; 
he deposed him, and put Pepin in his place; and did what he could 
to have put Albert king of the Romans in the throne of Philip sur- 
named the fair. They were the popes of Rome who armed the son 


¥ Cont. Barcl., c. 7. [tom. vii. col. > De Rom. pontif., lib. iv. cap. 5. [tom. 
876 Β.] i. col. 974 C.] 


* Ubi supra, lib. vi. c. 6. sect. 24 [p. ¢ [Instit. moral., part. i. lib. vill. cap. 
23. ᾿ | 12. col. 1193, 4.1 
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against the father, the emperor Henry the fourth; and the son 
fought against him, took him prisoner, shaved him, and thrust him 
into a monastery, where he died with grief and hunger. We will not 
speak of the emperor Frederick; Henry the sixth, emperor; the 
duke of Savoy, against-whom he caused Charles the fifth and Francis 
the first of France to take arms; nor of Francis Dandalus, duke of 
Venice, whom he bound with chains, and fed him as dogs are fed, 
with bones and scraps under his table: our own Henry the second, 
and king John, were great instances of what princes in their case 
may expect from that religion. These were the piety of the father 
of christendom. But these were the product of the doctrine which 
Clement the fifth vented in the council of Vienna, Omne jus regum 
a se pendere, ‘the rights of all kings depend upon the pope.’ And 
therefore even their catholic princes are at their mercy, and they 
would if they durst use them accordingly: if they do but favour 
heretics or schismatics, receive them or defend them; if the emperor 
be perjured, if he rashly break a league made with the see apostolic, 
if he do not keep the peace promised to the church, if he be sacri- 
legious, if he dissipate the goods of the church, the pope may depose 
him, said Azorius®. And Santarel’ says he may do it in case the 
prince or emperor be insufficient, if he be wicked, if he be unprofit- 
able, if he does not defend the church. This is very much, but yet 
there is something more ; this may be done if he impose new gabels 
or imposts upon his subjects without the pope’s leave; for if they do 
not pretend to this also, why does the pope In bulla cone Domini® 
excommunicate all princes that do it? 

Now if it be enquired by what authority the pope does these 
things, it is answered that the pope hath a supreme and absolute 
authority ; both the spiritual and the temporal power is in the pope 
as Christ’s vicar, said Azorius and Santarel. ‘The church hath the 
right of a superior lord over the rights of princes and their temporal- 
ties ; and that by her jurisdiction she disposes of temporals, κέ de 
suo peculio, ‘as of her own proper goods,’ safd our countryman 
Weston", rector of the college at Douay. Nay, the pope hath power 
in omnia, per omnia, super omnia, ‘in all things, through all things, 
and over all things ;’ and “the sublimity and immensity of the 
supreme bishop is so great, that no mortal man can comprehend it,” 
said Cassenzeus! ; no man can express it, no man can think it. So 
that it is no wonder what Papirius Massonus) said of pope Boniface 
the eighth, that he owned himself not only as the lord of France but 
of all the world. 


e Instit. Moral., part. ii. lib x. c 9 5. [1], qu. xvii. [leg. vii.] sect. 6. [p. 
[co]. 1087. ] 164], et qu. xxvii. sect. 7. [3] 
f Ubi supra. [p. 280. ] ι Catal. glor. mundi, part. iv. consid. 
& See Mart. Vivaldus de bulla coene 7. ex Zoderico. [p. 173. fol. August. 
Domini. (Candelabr. aur., part. ii. tract. Taurin. 1617.] 
3. cas. 5. p. 52. 4to. Ven. 1602. ] J Verb. Bonif. viii, [Vitt. pontif. Rom., 
b Sanctuar. Jur. Pontificii, qu. xv. sect. lib. v. fol. 262 b. 410. Par. 1080.) 
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Now we are sure it will be said that this is but the private opinion 
of some doctors, not the doctrine of the church of Rome. To this 
we reply, 1) It is not the private opinion of a few, but their public 
doctrine owned and offered to be justified to all the world, as appears 
in the preceding testimonies. 2) It is the opinion of all the Jesuit 
order, which is now the greatest and most glorious in the church of 
Rome, and the maintenance of it is the subject matter of their 
new νον of obedience to the pope, that is, to advance his grandeur. 
3) Not only the Jesuits, but all the-canonists in the church of Rome 
contend earnestly for these doctrines. 4) This they do upon the 
authority of the decretals, their own Jaw', and the decrees of councils. 
5) Not only the Jesuits and canonists, but others also of great note 
amongst them, earnestly contend for these doctrines; particularly 
Casseneeus, Zodericus™, the archbishop of Florence", Petrus de 
Monte®, S. Thomas Aquinas?, Bozius, Baronius, and many others. 
6) Themselves tell us it is a matter of faith; Εἰ, Creswell4 says “ it 
is the sentence of all catholics ;” and they that do not admit these 
doctrines, father Rosweyd' calls them ‘half Christians,’ ‘ grinners,’ 
‘barking royalists,’ and ‘a new sect of catholics;’ and MKudemon 
Joannes® says that without question it is a heresy in the judgment 
of all catholics. Now in such things which are not in their creeds 
and public confessions, from whence should we know the doctrines 
of their church but from their chiefest: and most leading doctors ; 
who it is certain would fain have all the world believe it to be the 
doctrme of their church. And therefore as it is certain that any 
Roman catholic may with allowance be of tlis opinion; so he will 
be esteemed the better and more zealous catholic if he be; and if 
it were not for fear of princes, who will not lose their crowns for 
their foolish doctrines, there 1s no peradventure but it would be 
declared to be de fide, ‘a matter of faith,’ as divers of them of late 
do not stick to say. And of this the pope gives but too much 
evidence, since he will not take away the scandal which is so greatly 
given to all christian kings and republics, by a public and a just 
condemnation of it. Nay, it is worse than thus; for Sixtus quintus 
upon the eleventh® of September A.D). mpLXxxrx. in an oration im 


k [See vol. v. p. 460, note d.] 

' De major. et obedient. ‘ Unam sanc- 
tam.’ In extrav. Bonif. viii. [extrav. com., 
lib. i. col. 190.]—Concil. Later. sub Ju- 
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a conclave of cardinals did solemnly commend the monk® that killed 
Henry the third of France. The oration was printed at Paris by 
them that had rebelled against that prince, and avouched for au- 
thentic by Boucher, Decreil, and Ancelin; and though some would 
fain have it thought to be none of his, yet Bellarmine* dares not 
deny it, but makes for it a crude and a cold apology. 

Now concerning this article it will not be necessary to declare 
the sentence of the church of England and Ireland; because it is 
notorious to all the world; and is expressly opposed against this 
Roman doctrine, by laws, articles, confessions, homilies, the oath of 
allegiance and supremacy, the book of ‘Christian Institution,’ and 
the many excellent writings of king James of blessed memory, of 
our bishops and other learned persons against Bellarmine, Parsons, 
Eudzemon Johannes, Creswell, and others: and nothing is more 
notorious than that the church of England is most dutiful, most 
zealous for the right of kings; and within these four and twenty 
years she hath had many martyrs, and very, very many confessors 
in this cause. 

It is true that the church of Rome does recriminate in this point, 
and charges some calvinists and presbyterians with doctrines which 
indeed they borrowed from Rome, using their arguments, making 
use of their expressions, and pursuing their principles. But with 
them in this article we have nothing to do, but to reprove the men, 
and condemn their doctrine, as we have done all along, by private 
writings and public instruments. 


We conclude these our reproofs with an exhortation to our re- 
spective charges, to all that desire to be saved ‘in the day of the 
Lord Jesus,’ that they decline from these horrid doctrines, which in 
their birth are new, in their growth are scandalous, in their proper 
consequents are infinitely dangerous to their souls, and ‘hunt for 
their precious life:’ but therefore it is highly fit that they also 
should perceive their own advantages, and give God praise that 
they are immured from such infinite dangers by the holy precepts 
and holy faith taught and commanded in the church of England 
and Ireland; in which the Word of God is set before them as ‘a 
lantern to their feet and a light unto their eyes,’ and the Sacra- 
ments are fully administered according to Christ’s institution, and 
Repentance is preached according to the measures of the gospel, 
and Faith in Christ is propounded according to the rule of the 
apostles and the measures of the churches apostolical, and obedi- 
ence to kings is greatly and sacredly urged, and the authority and 
order of bishops is preserved against the usurpation of the pope, 
and the invasion of schismatics and Aérians new and oldY; and 

« (Jacqtes Clément; see Sermon on __ lit. (tom. vii. cole 670 8q.] 
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truth and faith to all men is kept and preached to be necessary and 
inviolable, and the commandments are expounded with just severity, 
and without scruples; and holimess of life is urged upon all men 
as indispensably necessary to salvation, and therefore without any 
allowances, tricks, and little artifices of escaping from it by easy and 
imperfect doctrines; and every thing is practised which is useful to 
the saving of our souls; and Chnist’s merits and satisfaction arc 
entirely relied upon for the pardon of our sins; and the necessity 
of good works is universally taught; and our prayers are holy, 
unblamable, edifying and understood; they are according to the 
measures of the Word of God, and the practice of all saints. In 
this church the children are duly, carefully, and rightly baptized, 
and the baptized, in their due time, are confirmed; and the con- 
firmed are communicated; and penitents are absolved, and the im- 
penitents punished and discouraged; and holy marriage in all men 
is preferred before unclean concubinate in any; and nothing is want- 
ing that God and His Christ hath made necessary to salvation. 


Behold, we set before you life and death, blessing and cursing, 
safety and danger. Choose which you will; but remember that the 
prophets who are among you have declared to you the way of salva- 


tion. 
‘reveal even this also unto you.’ 


[The foregoing treatise on its first ap- 
pearance was strongly attacked by Ro- 
mish writers; whose censures called forth 
the ‘Second part” of the Dissuasive, in 
vindication of the First. Among the wri- 
ters who attacked the Dissuasive, were 


(1.) John Serjeant, who wrote under 
the initials J. S. and sometimes ὃ. W., 
and bore also the name of Smith, and 
sometimes Holland. He was born at Bar- 
row in Lincelnshiré, and sent to St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; where he made 
such progress in his studies that he was 
selected, while quite young, to be sent as 
secretary to Morton bishop of Burham. 
Staying there about a year, he became 
perplexed in religion, and went over to 
the church of Rome; and passing into 
Portugal, entered the English college of 
seculars at Lisbon, A.D. 1642; there he 
was ordained priest, and held the office 
of prefect of studies in the college. In 
the year 1652 he was sent back into Eng- 
land to propagate the Romish faith; 
was made canon x secretary of 
the gecular clergy, and*eontinued an ac- 
tive controversialist for forty years, 
His writings on some points were disap- 


Now ‘the Lord give you understanding in all things,’ and 
Amen. 


proved by the divines of his own church, 
and censured by the abp. of Paris. 
Among his publications in the English 
controversy, were ‘Sure Footing in 
Christianity,’ with three appendices, 
against Dr. Pierce, Mr. Whitby, and 
Mr. Stillingfleet; and on the appear- 
ance of Taylor’s Dissuasive, he put 
forth ‘A Discovery of the groundless- 
ness and insincerity of my Lord of 
Down’s Dissuasive; being the fourth 
appendix to ‘ Sure Footing.’”’ This is the 
publication which Taylor notices so fully 
in the Introduction to the Second part 
of the Dissuasive. 


(2.) A second assailant of Taylor was 
Edward Worseley, of the family of 
Worseley in Lancashire, who left the 
church of England, and became a 
Jesuit, and rector of the college at Liege. 
He wrote a book called, ‘Truth will out, 
or a Discovery of some untruths smoothly 
told by Dr. Jeremy Taylor, in his Dissua- 
sive from Popery; with an answer to such 
arguments as deserve an answer. By his 
friendly adversary, E. W.’ 


(3.) A third was an anonymous writer 
(but referred to by Taylor as A. L.; see 
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Dissuasive, 2nd part, book i. sect. 2, and 
book ii. in every section,) who put forth 
‘A Letter to a friend touching Dr. Jere- 
my Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, 
discovering above an hundred and fifty 
false or wrested quotations in it.’ Some 
of his allegations (as also of E. W.’s) 
demand notice; indeed both publica- 


DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY. 


[PART I, 


tions should be carefully read by any one 
desirous to become fully acquainted with 
the subject. 


(4.) Taylor alludes also in one place 
in the ‘Second part’ of the Dissuasive 
(book i. § 2. p. 380 below) to  M. W. 
and his under-dauber M. 8." 


THE 


SECOND PART 


OF .THE 


DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY 


IN 


VINDICATION OF THE FIRST PART, 


AND FURTHER 
REPROOF AND CONVICTION 
OF THE 


ROMAN ERRORS. 


BY JER. TAYLOR, 


CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO KING CHARLES THE FIRST, 
AND LATE LORD BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR. 


Curavimus Babylonem et non est sanata.—([Jer. li. 9.] 


THE 


INTRODUCTION: 


BEING AN ANSWER TO THE FOURTH APPENDIX TO J. 8. HIS SURE-FOOTING, IN 
TENDED AGAINST THE ΘΕΝΈΒΑΙ, WAY OF PROCEDURE IN THE DISSUASIVE FROM 


Wuen our blessed Saviour was casting out the evil spirit from 
the poor demoniac im the gospel, He asked his name; and he 
answered, ‘My name is legion, for we are many.’ Legion is a 
Roman word, and signifies an army, as Roman signifies catholic; 
that is, a great body of men which though in true speaking they are 
but a part of an imperial army, yet when they march alone, they can 
do mischief enough, and call themselves an army royal. A squadron 
of this legion hath attempted to break a little fort or outwork of 
mine; they came in the dark, their names concealed, their qualities 
unknown, whether clergy or laity not to me discovered, only there is 
one pert man amongst them, one that is discovered by his ‘sure 
footing.” The others I know not, but this man is a man famous in 
the ‘new science of controversy’ (as he is pleased to call it) I mean 
in the most beauteous and amiable part of it, railing and calumny. 
The man I mean is the ὁ αὐθάδης, ‘the confident,’ the man of 
principles, and the son of demonstration; and though he had so 
reviled a great champion*® in the ‘armies of the living God,’ that it 
was reasonable to think he had cast forth πάντα τὰ βέλη τοῦ πονηροῦ 
τὰ πεπυρωμένα, ‘all the fiery darts of the wicked one;’ yet I find 
that an evil fountain is not soon drawn dry, and he hath indignation 
enough and reviling left for others, amongst whom I have the honour 
not to be the least sufferer and sharer in the persecution. He 
thought not fit to take any further notice of me but in an appendix; 
the viper is but little, but it is a viper still, though it hath more 
tongue than teeth. Iam the more willing to quit myself of it, by 
way of introduction, because he intends it as an organum catholicum 
against the general way of the procedure which I have used in the 
Dissuasive ; and therefore. 1 suppose the removing this might ἑτοιμά- 
(ειν τὴν ὁδὸν, make my way smoother in the following discourses. 

I will take no other notice of his evil language, his scorn and 
reproach, his undervaluing and slighting the person and book of the 
‘ Dissuader,’ (as he is pleased sometimes to call me) but I shall answer 


8 Dr. H. H. [Sergeant had written and the Bishop of Derry,’ in 1655; and 
several books against Hammond; among _ two years after, ‘ Schism Dispatch’d, ora 
others, ‘Schism dis-arm’d of the defen- Rejoinder to the replies of Dr. Hammond 
sive weapons lent it by Doctor Hammond and the lord of Derry.’ ] 
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to these things as S. Bernard did to the temptation of the devil en- 
deavouring to hinder his preaching by tempting to vanity, ‘I neither 
began for you, nor for you will I make an end:’ but I shall look on 
those rhetorical flowers of his own but as a fermentum ; his spirit was 
troubled, and he breathed forth the froth as of an enraged sea; and 
when he hath done, it may be he will be quiet, if not, let him know 
God will observe that which is to come, and require that which is 
ast. 

But I will search and see what I can find of matter that is to be 
considered, and give such accounts of them as is neccssary, and may 
be uscful for the defence of my book, and the justification of myself 
against all ruder charges. And after I have done so, I shall proceed 
to other things which I shall esteem more useful. 

The first thing I shall take notice of is his scornful and slight 
speaking of scripture, affirming that he is soonest beaten at this 
weapon ; that it is Sampson’s hair, it is the weakest part in the man: 
and yet if it be the weakest, it is that which S. Paul calls ‘the 
weakness and foolishness of preaching,’ more strong and more wise 
than all the wisdom of man. When the devil tempted our blessed 
Saviour, he used scripture; but Christ did not reprove his way of 
arguing, but in the same way discovered his fraud. Scriptum. est, 
sald the tempter; yea, but seripium est said Christ, to other purposcs 
than you intend; and so would J. δ. have proceeded if he had been 
at all in love with the way. But he thinks he hath a better; and 
the wonder is the less that the gentleman does not love the scriptures, 
or at least gives too much suspicion that he does not; for he hath 
not yet proved himself by his writings to be so good a Chistian as to 
love his enemies, or his reprovers: but however he 18 pleased to put 
a scorn on scripture expressions, it were much better if he and his 
church too would use them more, and express their articles they 
contend for, and impose them on the christian world, m the words 
and expressions of scripture, which we are sure express the mind of 
God with more truth and simplicity than is done ν their words of 
art and expressions of the schools. If this had been observed, chris- 
tendom at this day had had fewer controversies, and more truth, and 
more charity ; we should not have been puzzled to unriddle the words 
of ‘transubstantiation,’ and Ayperdulia,and ‘infallibility,’ and ‘doctrines 
ex cathedra, and fere de fide, and ‘ next to heresy,’ and ‘ temerarious,’ 
and ordo ad spiritualia, and ‘8. Peter’s chair,’ and ‘ supremacy in spiri- 
tuals,’ and ‘implicit faith,’ and very many more profane or unhallowed 
novelties of speech, which have made christianity quite another thing 
than it is in itself, or than it was represented by the apostles and 
apostolic men at first, as the plain way of salvation to all succeeding 
ages of the church for ever. 

But be it as it will; for he will neither approve of scripture 
language, nor is he pleased that I use any ‘handsome expressions,’ 
for that is charged upon me as part of my fault; only to countenance 
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all this, he is pleased to say that all these are ‘but division upon no 
grounds ;’ and therefore to ‘grounds and first principles’ I must be 
brought, and by this way he is sure to ‘blow up my errors from the 
foundation ;’ that’s his expression, being a metaphor I suppose taken 
from the gunpowder treason, in which indeed going upon popish 
‘grounds’ they intended to ‘blow up’ [something or other that was 
very considerable] ‘from its very foundations.’ 

To perform this effect J. S. hath eight several mines, all which 1 
hope to discover without Guido Faux his lanthorn. 


THE FIRST WAY. 


His first way is, that I have not one first or self-evident principle 
to begin with, on which I build the Dissuasive ; but he hath, that is, 
he says he hath; for he hath reproved that oral tradition, on which 
he and his church relies, is such a principle; he thought (it may be) 
he had reason then to say so; but the scene is altered, and until he 
hath sufficiently confuted his adversaries who have proved his self- 
evident principle to be an evident and pitiful piece of sophistry, his 
boasting is very vain. However, though he hath failed in his un- 
dertaking, yet 1 must acquit myself as well as I can. I shall there-. 
fore tell him that the truth, fulness, and sufficiency of scripture in 
all matters of farth and manners, is the principle that I and all pro- 
testants rely upon. And although this be not a first and self-evident 
principle, yet it is resolved into these that are: first, whatsoever 
God hath said is true; secondly, whatsoever God hath done is good ; 
thirdly, whatsoever God intends to bring to pass, He hath appointed 
means sufficient to that end. Now since God hath appointed the 
scriptures to instruct us, and ‘make us wise unto salvation,’ and to 
‘make the man of God perfect,’ certain it is that this means must 
needs be sufficient to effect that end. Now that God did do this to 
this end, to them that believe the scriptures to be the word of God 
is as evident as any first principle. And let these scriptures be 
weighed together, and see what they do amount to. “Search the 
scriptures, for therein ye think to have eternal life’.” The Jews 
thought so, that is, they confessed and acknowledged it to be so; 
and if they had been deccived in their thought, besides that it is 
very probable Christ would lave reproved it, so it is very certain 
He would not have bidden them to have used that means to that 
end. And if Christ himself and the apostles did convince the Jews 
out of the scriptures of the Old testament, proving that Jesus was 
the Christ: if Christ himself and the apostles proved the resurrec- 
tion, and the passion, and the supreme kingdom of Christ out of the 
scriptures; if the apostle proved Him to be the Messias, and that 
He ought to suffer and to rise again the third day, by no other prey 
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cedent topic, and that upon these things christian religion relied as 
upon its entire foundation; and on the other side the Jewish doctors 
had brought in many things by tradition, to which our blessed Saviour 
gave no countenance, but reproved many of them, and made it plain 
that tradition was not the first and self-evident principle to rely: upon 
in religion, but a way by which they had corrupted the commandment 
of God: it will follow from hence that the scriptures are the way 
that Christ and His apostles walked in, and that oral tradition was 
not. But then to this add what more concerns the N. Τ᾿; when 
5. Luke wrote his gospel, in the preface he tells us that ‘many had 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed amongst us’ [Christians,] and ‘that 
he having perfect understanding of all things’ (viz. which Christ 
did and taught) ‘from the very first, did write’ [this gospel] ‘that 
Theophilus might know the certainty of those things in which he 
had been instructed :’ now here (if we believe 5. Luke) was no want 
of any thing; he was fully instructed in all things; and he chose to 
write that book, that by that book Theophilus might know the truth, 
yea, the certainty of all things. Now if we be Christians and believe 
S. Luke to be divinely inspired, this is not imdeed a first but an 
evident principle, that a book of scripture can make a man certain 
and instructed in the whole gospel of Jesus Christ. To the same 
purpose is that of 8. John‘, “These things are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus 1s the Christ the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through [lis name.” ‘The end is salvation by 
Jesus Christ; the means of effecting this, was this writing the gospel 
by S. John: and therefore it is a sure principle for Christians to rely 
upon, the word of God written by men divinely inspired, such as 
Christians believe and confess δ. Luke and ὅδ. John to be. Hear 
S. Luke again, “'The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of 
all that Jesus began both to do and teach until the day He was 
taken up.” No man then can deny but all Christ’s doctrine and 
life was fully set down by these evangelists and apostles; whether it 
were to any purpose or no, let J. 8. consider, and I shall consider 
with him in the sequel. But first let us hear what S. Paul® saith 
in an epistle written as it 1s probable not long before his death, but 
certainly after three of the gospels and divers of the epistles were 
written, and consequently related to the scriptures of the old and new 
Testament. “Continue thou m the things which thou hast learned 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them: 
and that from a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus, All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
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furnished unto all good works.” Now I demand, does J.S. believe 
these words to be true? are the scriptures able to make us wise 
unto salvation? are they profitable to all intents and purposes of 
the spirit, that is, to teach, to reprove, to correct, to struct? 15 
the end of all this economy, to make a christian man, yea a christian 
bishop, perfect? can he by this dispensation be throughly furnished 
unto all good works, and that by faith m Jesus Clist? If so, then 
this is the true principle, the apostolical way, the way of God, the way 
of salvation: and if scriptures, the books written by the finger of 
God and the pen of apostles, can do all this, then they are some- 
thing more than ‘ink varied into divers figures,’ ‘unsensed chia- 
racters,’ and I know not what other reviling epithets J. 8. is pleased 
to cast upon them. 

“Yea, but all this is nothing, unless we know that scriptures are 
the word of God, that they were written by the apostles ; and of thus 
the scriptures cannot be a witness in their own behalf: and therefore 
oral tradition must supply that, and consequently is the only first 
and self-evident principle.” To this 1 answer, that it matters not 
by what means it be conveyed to us that the scriptures are the word 
of God; oral tradition is an excellent means; but it is not that 
alone by which it is conveyed. For if by oral tradition he means the 
testimony of the catholic church; it is the best external nimstry of 
conveyance of this, being ainatter of fact, and of so great concernment : 
to which the testimony of our adversaries, Jews and heathens, adds 
no small moment; and the tradition is also conveyed to us by very 
many writings: but when it is thus conveyed, and that the church 
does believe them to be the word of God, then it is that 1 enquire 
whether the scripture cannot be a witness to us of its own design, 
fulness, and perfection. Certainly no principle is more evident than 
this, none more sure and none before it, ‘ Whatever God hath said is 
true,’ and in scripture God did speak, and speak this; and therefore 
this to us is a first, at least an evident principle. 

Yea, but if this proposition, that ‘the scriptures are the word of 
God,’ is conveyed to us by oral tradition, this must needs be the best 
and only principle; for if it be trusted for the whole, why not for 
every particular? ‘ns argument concludes thus: this is the gate 
of the house, therefore this is all the house: every man enters this 
way; and therefore this is the hall and the cellar, the pantry and 
_dining room, the bedchambers and the cocklofts. But besides the 
ridiculousness of the argument, there is a particular reason why the 
argument cannot conclude: the reason in brief is this, because it 18 
much easier for any man to carry a letter, than to tell the particular 
errand; it is easier to tell one thing, than to tell ten thousand; to 
deliver one thing out of our hand, than a multitude out of our 
mouths ; one matter of fact, than very many propositions ; as it is 
easier to convey in writing all Tully’s works, than to say by heart 
with truth and exactness anv one of his orations. That the bible 
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was written by inspired men, God setting His seal to their doctrine, 
confirming by miracles what they first preached and then wrote in a 
book, this is a matter of fact, and is no otherwise to be proved (un- 
less God should proceed extraordinarily and by miracle) but by the 
testimony of wise men, who saw it with their eyes, and heard it with 
their ears, and felt it with their hands. This was done at first, then 
only consigned, then witnessed, and thence delivered. And with how 
great success, and with the blessing of how mighty a providence, 
appears it in this; because although as S. Luke tells us, many did 
undertake to write gospels, or the declaration of the things so surely 
believed amongst Christians; and we find in ὃ. Clement of Alex., 
Origen, S. Irenseus, Athanasius, Chrysostom and 8. Hierome, mention 
made of many gospels, as that of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Naza- 
renes, Kbionites, the gospel of James, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas 
and divers more: yet but four only were transmitted and consigned 
to the church, because these four only were written by these whosc 
names they bear, and these men had the testimony of God, and a 
Spirit of truth, and the promise of Christ that the Spirit should bring 
all things to their minds, and He did so: now of this we could have 
no other testimony but of those who were present, who stopped the 
first issue of the false gospels, and the sound of the other four went 
forth into all the world, according to that of Origen, Ecclesia cum 
quatuor tantum evangelr libros habet, per universum mundum evan- 
gelus redundat; hereses cum multa habeant, unum non habent; 
those which heretics made are all lost or slighted, those which the 
spirit of God did write by the hands of men divinely inspired, these 
abide, and shall abide for ever. Now then this matter of fact how 
should we know but by being told it by credible persons who could 
know, and never gave cause of suspicion that they should deceive us? 
Now if J. S. will be pleased to call this oral tradition, he may; but 
that which was delivered by this oral tradition was not only preached 
at first, but transmitted to us by many writings, besides the scnip- 
tures, both of frends and enemies. But suppose it were not, yet thi 
book of scriptures might be consigned by oral tradition from thc 
apostles and apostolic men, and yet tradition become of little or no 
use after this consignation and delivery. For (1) this was all the 
work which of necessity was to be done by it; and indeed (2) this 
was all that it could do well. 

(1.) This was all which was necessary to be done by oral tradition ; 
because the wisdom of the Divine Spirit having resolved to write all 
the doctrine of salvation in a book, and having done it well and suf- 
ficiently in order to His own gracious purposes, (for who dares so 
much as suspect the contrary ἢ) there was now no need that oral tra- 
dition should be kept up with the jointure of infallibility, since the 
first infallibility of the apostles was so sufficiently witnessed that it 
convinced the whole world of Christians, and therefore was enough 
to consign the divinity and perfection of this book for ever. For it 
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was in this as in the doctrine itself contained in the scriptures, God 
confirmed it by signs following ;” that is by signs proving that the 
apostles spake the mind of God, the things which they speak were 
proved and believed for ever ; but then the signs went away, and,left 
a permanent and eternal event. So it is im the infallible tradition 
delivered by the apostles and apostolic age concerning the scriptures 
being the word of God; what they said was confirmed by all that 
testimony by which they obtained belicf in the church to their per- 
sons and doctrines; but when they had once delivered this, there 
needed no remaining miracle and entail of infallibility in the church, 
to go on in the delivery of this ; for by that time that al] the apostles 
were dead, and the infallible Spint was departed, the scriptures of 
the gospels were believed in all the world, and then it was not ordi- 
narily possible ever any more to detract faith from that book ; and 
then for the transmitting this book to after ages, the Divine provi- 
dence needed no other course but the ordinary ways of man, that is, 
right reason, common faithfulness, the intcrest of souls, believing a 
good thing which there was and could be no cause to disbelieve ; 
and an universal consent of all men that were any ways concerned 
for it or against it, and tlis not only preached upon the house tops, 
but set down also in very many writings. ‘This actually was the way 
of transmitting this book, and the authority of it, to after ages re- 
spectively. 

‘These things are of themselves evident, yet because J. S. still de- 
mands we should set down some first and self-evident principle on 
which to found the whole procedure, I shall once more satisfy him ; 
and this is a first and self-evident principle, ‘ Whatsoever can be 
spoken can be written ;’ and if it be plain spoken, it may be as plain 
written. [hope I need not go about to demonstrate this; for it is 
of itself evident, that God can write all that He is pleased to speak ; 
and all good scribes can set down in writing whatsoever another tells 
them; and in his very words too if he please; he can as well tran- 
scribe a word spoken as a word written. And upon this principle it 
is that the protestants believe that the words of scripture can be as 
easily understood after they are written m a book, as when they were 
spoken in the churches of the first Christians ; and the apostles and 
evangelists did write the life of Christ, His doctrines, the doctrines of 
faith, as plain as they did speak them, at least as plain as was neces- 
sary to the end for which they were written, which is the salvation of 
our souls. And what necessity now can there be that there should 
be a perpetual miracle still current in the church, and a spirit of in- 
fallibility descendent to remember the church of all those things 
which are at once set down in a book, the truth and authority of 
which was at first proved by infallible testimony, the memory δα ἡ 
certainty of which is preserved amongst Christians by many unques- 
tionable records and testimonies of several natures. 

(2.) As there was no necessity that an infallible oral tradition should 
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do any more but consign the books of scripture, so it could not do 
any more without a continual miracle. That there was no continued 
miracle is sufficiently proved by proving it was not necessary it 
shquld; for that also is another first and self-evident principlé, that 
‘the all-wise God does not do any thing, much less such things as 
miracles, to no purpose and for no need.’ But now if there be not a 
continued miracle, then oral tradition was not fit to be trusted in 
relating the particulars of the christian religion. For if in a succes- 
sion of bishops and priests from S. Peter down to pope Alexander 
the seventh, it is impossible for any man to be assured that there was 
no nullity in the ordinations, but insensibly there might intervene 
something to make a breach in the long line, which must in that case 
be made up as well as they can, by tying a knot on it: it will be in- 
finitely more hard to suppose but that in the series and successive 
talkings of the christian religion there must necds be infinite variety, 
and many things told otherwise, and some things spoken with evil 
purposes, by such as ‘preached Christ out of envy ;’ and many odd 
things said, and doctrines strangely represented by such as ‘creep 
into houses, and lead captive silly women.’ It may be the bishops of 
the apostolical churches did preach right doctrines for divers ages ; 
but yet in Jerusalem, where fifteen bishops in succession were circum- 
cised, who can tell how many things might be spoken in justification 
of that practice, which might secretly undervalue the apostolical doc- 
trine? and where was the oral tradition then of this proposition, 
“Tf ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing?” But. how- 
ever, though the bishops did preach all the doctrine of Christ, yet 
these sermons were told to them that were absent, by others who it 
may be might mistake something, and understand them to other 
senses than was intended. And though infalhbilty of testifying 
might be given to the church, that is, to the clef rulers of it, (for 1 
hope J. 8. does not suppose it subjected in every single christian man 
or woman,) yet when this testimony of theirs is carricd abroad, the re- 
porters are not always infallible. And Jet it be considered that even 
now, since christianity hath been transmitted so many ages, and there 
are so many thousands that teach it, yet how many hundreds of these 
thousands understand but very little of it, and therefore tell it to 
others but pitifully and imperfectly; so that if God m His goodness 
had not preserved to us the ‘surer word’ of the prophetical and evan- 
gelical scriptures, christianity would by this time have been a most 
strange thing. Litera scripta manet: as to the apostles while they 
lived 10 was so easy to have recourse, that error durst not appear with 
an open face, but the cure was at hand: so have the apostles when 
they took care to have something left to the churches to put them in 
mind of the precious doctrine; they put a sure standard, and,fixed a 
rule in the church, to which all doubts might be brought to trial, and 
against which all heresies might be dashed in pieces. But we have 
lived to see the apostolical churches rent from one another, and 
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teaching contrary things, and pretending contrary traditions, and 
abounding in several senses‘, and excommunicating one another; and 
it is impossible (for example) that we should see the Greeks going 
any whither but to their own superior and their own churches to be 
taught christian religion; and the Latins did always go to their own 
patriarch, and to their own bishops and churches, and it 15 not likely 
it should be otherwise now than it hath been hitherto, that is, that 
they follow the religion that is taught them there, and the tradition 
that is delivered by their immediate superiors. Now there being so 
vast a difference, not only in the great churches but in several ages, 
and in several dioceses, and in single priests, every one understanding 
as he can, and speaking as he pleasc, and remembering as he may, 
and expressing it accordingly, and the people also understanding 1 by 
halves, and telling it to their children, sometimes ill, sometimes not at 
all, and seldom as they should; and they who are taught, neglecting 
it too grossly, and attending to it very carclessly, and forgetting it 
too quickly; and which is worse yet, men expounding it according 
to their interests, or their lusts, out of faction, or as they are misled, 
and then report it accordingly: these and a thousand things more, 
convince us of the easiness of being deceived by oral tradition of 
doctrines, which can insensibly and unavoidably be changed in great 
differences and mistakes, but can never suffer any considering per- 
son to believe that mouth delivery is a better way of keeping records 
than writing in a book. 

So that now I wonder that J. S. is pleased to call tradition’s 
certainty, the ‘first principle of controversy.’ The pretence of it 1s 
indeed the mother and nurse of controversy; for in the world there 
is not any thing more uncertain than the report of men’s words. 
How many men have been undone by mistaken words? And it 18 
well remembered that in the last unhappy parliament® a gentleman 
was called to the bar for speaking words of truth and honesty, but 
against, the sense of the housc: the words were spoken in a great 
assembly, before many witnesses, curious and malicious. observers ; 
spoken at that very time; and yet when the words were qaestioncd, 
they could not agree what they were; and consequently the sense of 
them might be strangely altered, since a word, the misplacing of a 
word, an accent, a point, any ambiguity, any mistake might change 
the sense; well, upon this accident the speaker called to a gentle- 
man whom he had observed to write the words; and to lnm they 
appealed, and he told them that which I supposed was said, but 
wholly differing from them that spake it, the traditionary part of the 
parliament. 

All the rest which J. S. says in his ‘first way, is nothing but a 
strange and arrogant bragging, which as it is inconsistent with the 
modesty of a Christian, so it is an ill sign of a sober and wisc con- 
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viction; for if he had demonstrated the certainty of oral tradition, 
he needed no such noises; they that speak truest make the least stir, 
and when they are at peace in the truth of the thing, they are pleased 
it is well, and so they leave it to prevail by its native strengths. 

But after all this noise made by J. S., why is he so fierce to call 
me to first and self-evident principles? Does any school of philosophy 
do so in their systems and discourses? Are there not in every science 
divers pracognita, things to be presupposed and believed before we 
can prove any thing? Is it reasonable when I reprove any vicious 
person for dishonourmg God, and dissuade him from his wicked 
courses, that he should tell me he will not be dissuaded by my fine 
words, but if I will go to principles and first grounds, he will hear 
me; and 1 must first prove what ‘dishonouring’ is, and how God 
can be dishonoured, and whether it be only by fiction of law, κατ᾽ 
οἰκονομίαν, and ‘ by way of condescension’ it is so said; and yet after 
all this, 1 must prove that God does care at all whether the man say 
such things or no, or lastly I must prove that there is a God, before 
he can suffer me to reprove him upon such ungrounded discourses. 
Theology and the science of the scriptures supposes divers grounds 
laid down before and believed; and therefore it were a wild demand 
that in every book we should make a logical system or a formal 
analysis of all our discourses, and make a map describing all the 
whole passage from the first truth to the present affirmative. 

But if J. S. will but consider what the design of the Dissuasive 
was, and that the purpose of it was to prove that the doctrine of 
popery as such, is wholly an innovation, neither catholic nor apo- 
stolic; there was no need of coming to any other first grounds, but 
to shew the time when the Roman propositions were not catholic 
doctrines, and when they began to be esteemed so. ‘These things 
are matters of fact, and need no reduction to any other first prin- 
ciples but the credible testimony of men fit to be beheved. But yet 
because 1 will humour J. δ. for this once, even here also the Dissua- 
sive relies: upon a first and self-evident principle as any is in chiris- 
tianity, and that is, Quod primum verum. And therefore if I prove 
that the Roman doctrmes now controverted were not at first but 
came in afterwards, then I have built the Dissuasive aright; and now 
I have ‘ pointed it out,’ and have already in part, and in the following 
book have more largely done it; therefore 1 hope J. S. will be as 
good as his word and ‘yield himself absolutely confuted.’? But be- 
cause there are some other reasons inclining me to think he will not 
perform his promise, and particularly ‘because of the ill naturedness 
of’ [his own] ‘ principles,’ (that 1 may use his own expression in his 
postscript,) yet if I have failed in my proofs, it is not for want of clear 
and evident principles, but of right deductions from them; and there- 
fore he is mistaken in his first way of mining, and whether there be 
any defect in any thing else, will be put to trial in the sequel; in the 
mean time, the lion is not so terrible as lie is painted. 
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THE SECOND WAY. 


In the next place I shall try his second mine; and believe I shall 
find it big with a drutum fulmen, and that it can do no hurt but 
make a noise, and scare the boys in the neighbourhood. 

For now though im the first way he blamed me for relymg upon 
no first and self-evident principle; m the second he excludes me from 
all right of using any, unless 1 will take his. He says, 1 have ‘no 
right to allege scriptures or fathers, councils or reason, history or in- 
stances.’ But why, I pray? Tis done thus : ‘All discourse supposes that 
certain upon which it builds.’ That is his first proposition; what he 
makes of it afterwards we shall see ; in the mean time, he may consider 
that though all his discourses suppose that certain on which they build, 
because his geese are swans and his arguments are demonstrations, 
yet there are many wiser discourses which rely upon probable argu- 
ments: and so does a moral demonstration ; and such a great wit of 
France, Mr. Silhon*, supposed to be his best way of proving the 1m- 
inortality of the soul. Now this is nothing but a coacervation of 
many probabilities, which according to the subject matter (as not 
being ‘capable of any other way of probation) amounts to the effect 
of a demonstration. And however this gentleman looks big upon it, 
the infallibility of the church of Rome is by the wisest of his own 
party acknowledged to rely but upon prudential motives; and he is 
a mad man, says Aristotle, who in some cases (in which yet a man 
may discourse wisely enough) looks for any more than arguments of 
a high probability’, But what does J. S. think of arguments ad 
hominem? do they suppose that certain which they build upon? or 
if they do not, can there be no good discourses made upon them? 
what ure the wise consultations of states and councils? do they always 
discourse foolishly when they proceed and argue but upon probabi- 
1165 Nay, what docs J. δι think of general councils who are fallible 
in their premises though nght in their conclusions? do their conclu- 
slons suppose their premises upon which they build their conclusions 
to be certain? If not, then J. 8. hath affirmed weakly that all dis- 
course supposes that certain upon which it builds. 

Well, but how does he build upon this rotten foundation, who 
hath already in this very procedure confuted his following discourse, 
as being such which does not, I am sure ought not (as appears by 
the reasons I lave brought against it) suppose that certain on which 
it is built: ‘Thus if tradition, or the way of conveying down matters 
of fact by the former ages testifying, can fail, none of these (viz., scrip- 
ture, reason, history, fathers, councils, yea instances) are certain.’ 
—This is his assumption ; and this besides that it is false, is also to 
none of his purposes. 

L. First, it is false ; for suppose tradition be not certain, how must all 
reason therefore fail ? For first, there must be sone reason presupposed, 
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before the certainty of tradition can be established; and if there be 
not, why does J. 8. offer at a demonstrative reason to prove the cer- 
tainty of tradition: (though if there be no better reasons for it than 
he hath yet shewn, his reason and tradition fail together :) secondly, 
supposing tradition should fail, yet there may be reasons given for 
the excellency of christianity, which as they confirm Christians in their 
faith, and beget love to the articles, so they may be sufficient to in- 
vite even the wiser heathens to consider it, and choose it. 

2. But then suppose that these things should be uncertain upon 
the supposal of the uncertainty of tradition of matters of fact, yet it 
will avail J.S. nothing ; for it will only follow that then those things 
which only rely upon that matter of fact are not demonstratively cer- 
tain; but though it may fail in some things, it may be night ip 
others, and we may have reason for one and not for another, and 
then either those things must be proved some other way, or else they 
can be believed but only so far as the first topic will extend ; which yet 
though so uncertain as not to be infallible or demonstrative, may be 
certain enough to inake men believe, and live and die accordingly. For 
if we have no better, God requires no better, and by these things 
will bring His purposes to pass ; and if this were not true, what will 
become of the laity and many the ignorant pricsts of his own church, 
who do not rely upon the certainty of universal tradition, but the 
single testimony of their parents or their parish priest? But of this 
afterwards. 

But to come closer to the thing: suppose tradition of fact be cer- 
tain (for so it is in many instances, and if it’ be universal it will be 
allowed to be so in all) yet it is but so certain that yet there is a 
natural possibility that it should be false; and it is possible that 
what the generality of one sort of men do jointly testify, may yet be 
found false, or at least uncertain; as the burial of Mahomet in 
Mecca, and his being attracted by a lodestone, of which the Ma- 
hometans have a long and general tradition, at least we in christen- 
dom are made to believe so; and if it be not so, yet it is naturally 
possible that they should all believe and teach a lie, and they actually 
do so. Yet I will allow ecclesiastical catholic tradition, speaking 
morally, to be certain and indubitable ; and that if this should fail, 
much of aur comfort and certainty of adherence to christian religion 
would fail with it; but then it is to be considered that the certainty 
of tradition which is allowed, is but in matters of fact, not in doc- 
trines, because the fact. may be one, the doctrines many; that soon 
remembered, these soon forgotten; that perceived by sense, these 
mistaken and misunderstood ; and though it is very credibly reported 
and easily believed that Julius Caesar was killed in the senate, yet all 
that he said that day, and all the unwritten orders he made, and all 
his orations, will not, cannot so easily be trusted upon oral tradition. 
So that oral tradition is a good ministry of conveying a record, but 
is not the best record; and the principal office of oral tradition is 
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done when the record is verified by it, when the scripture is con- 
signed ; and though still it is useful, yet it 15 not still so necessary. 
For when by tradition or oral testimony we are assured that the bible 
is the word of God, and the great record of salvation, then we are 
sure that God who gave it will preserve it, or not require it, and He 
that designed it to such an end, will make and keep it sufficient to 
that end, and that He hath done so already is therefore notorious, 
because God hath been pleased to multiply the copies, and enwrap 
the contents of that book with the biggest interests of mankind; that 
it is made impossible to destroy that divine repository of necessary 
and holy doctrines; and when the Christians were by deaths and 
tortures assaulted to cause them to deliver up their bibles that they 
might be destroyed, the persecutors prevailed not; they might with 
as much success have undertaken to drink up the sea. And that 
providence which keeps the whole from destruction, will also keep all 
its necessary parts from corruption, lest the work of God become in- 
suflicient to the end of its designation; and he that will look for 
better security than we can have from the certam knowledge and 
experience of the infallibility of the divine providence and never fail- 
ing goodness, must erect a new office of assurance. 

The effect of this discourse is this ; that oral tradition may be very 
certain, and in some case is the best evidence we have in matters of 
fact, unless where we are taught by sense or revelation; and if it 
were not certain, we should be infimtely to seek for notices of things 
that are past: but this is but a moral certainty, though it be the best we 
have ; and this is but in matters of fact, not in doctrines and orations, 
or notions delivered in many words: and after all this, when tradition 
hath consigned an instrument or record, a writing or a book, it may 
then leave bemg necessary, and when the providence of God under- 
takes to supply the testunony of man, the change is for our ad- 
vantage. 

Well, now having considered this second proposition, let us see 
what his conclusion is; for that also hath something of particular 
consideration, as having in it something more than was ir the pre- 
mises, ‘The conclusion is this, ‘Therefore a protestant or a renouncer 
of tradition cannot with reason pretend to discourse out of any of 
these.” To which 1 shall reply these things. . 

First, this gentleman wholly mistakes us protestants, as he did the 
protestant religion when he weakly forsook it. Protestants are not 
renouncers of tradition; for we allow all catholic traditions that can 
prove themselves to be such ; but we finding little or nothing except- 
ing this, that ‘The bible is the word of God,’ and that ‘The bible 
contains all the will of God for our salvation,’ all doctrines of faith 
and life,—little or nothing else, I say, descending to us by an uni- 
versal tradition, therefore we have reason to adhere to scripture, and 
renounce (as J.S. is pleased to call it) all pretence of tradition of 
any matters of faith not plainly set down in the bible. 
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But now since we renounce no tradition but such as is not and 
cannot be proved to be competent and catholic, I hope with the 
leave of J. ὅδ. we may discourse out of scriptures and councils, fathers 
and reason, history and instances. Yor we believe tradition when it 
is credible, and we believe what two or three honest men say upon 
their knowledge, and we make no scruple to believe that there is an 
English plantation in the Barbadoes, because mdny tell us so who 
have no reason to deceive us; so that we are in a very good capacity 
of making use of scriptures and councils, &c. But I must deal freely 
with Mr. S. Though we do believe these things upon credible testi- 
mony, yet we do not think the testimony infallible, and we do believe 
many men who yet pretend not to infallibility : and if nothing were 
credible but what is infallible, then no man had reason to believe his 
priest or his father. We are taught by Aristotle) that that is credi- 
ble, Quod pluribus, quod sapientibus, quod omnibus videtur ; and yet 
these are but degrees of probability, and yet are sufficient to warrant 
the transaction of all human affairs*, which (unless where God is 
pleased to interpose) are not capable of greater assurance. Even the 
miracles wrought by our blessed Saviour though they were the best 
arguments in the world to prove the divinity of His person and His 
mission, yet they were but the best argument we needed and under- 
stood ; but although they were infinitely sufficient to convince all but 
the malicious, yet there were some so malicious who did not allow 
them to be demonstrations, but said that He did ‘cast out devils by 
Beelzebub.’ Here we live by faith and not by knowledge, and there- 
fore it is an infinite goodness of God to give proofs sufficient for us, 
and fitted to our natures, and proportioned to our understanding ; 
but yet such as may neither extinguish faith, nor destroy the nature 
of hope, which although it may be so certain and sure as to be a 
steadfast ‘anchor of the soul,’ yet it may have in it something of 
natural uncertainty, and yet fill us with all comfort and hope in 
believing. So that we allow tradition to be certain if it be universal, 
and to be credible according to the degrees of its universality and 
disinterested simplicity; and therefore we have as much right to use 
the scriptures and fathers as J. δ. and all his party : and all his fol- 
lowing talk in the sequel of this ‘second way,’ relying upon a ground 
which I have discovered to be false, must needs fall of itself, and 
signify nothing. But although this point be soon washed off, yet I 
suppose the charge which will recoil upon himself will not so easily 
be put by. For though it appears that protestants have right to use 
fathers and councils, scriptures and reason, yet J. S. and his little 
convention of four or five ‘ brothers of the tradition’ have clearly dis- 
entitled themselves to any use of these. For if the oral tradition of 
the present church be the infallible and only rule of faith, then there 
is no oracle but this one ; and the decrees of councils did bind only 
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in that age they were made, as being part of the tradition of. that 
age; but the next age needed it not, as giving testimony to itself, 
and being its own rule. And therefore when a question is to be dis- 
puted, you can go no whither to be tried but to the tradition of the 
present church, and this is not to be proved by a series and order of 
records and succession: but if you will know what was formerly be. 
heved, you must only ask what is believed now; for now rivers run 
back to their springs, and the lamb was to blame for troubling the 
wolf by drinking in the descending river, for the lower is now higher, 
and you are not to prove by what is past that the present is right, 
but by the present you prove what was past, and Harry the seventh 
is before Harry the sixth, and children must teach their parents, and 
therefore it is to be hoped in time may be their elders. But by this 
means, fathers and councils are made of no use to these gentlemen 
who have greatly obliged the world by telling us a short way to 
science ; and though our life be short, yet art is shorter, especially in 
our way, in theology; concerning which there needs no labour, no 
study, no reading, but to know of the present church what was 
always believed, and taught, and what ought to be so; nay, what was 
done, or what was said, or what was written, is to be told by the pre- 
sent church, which without further trouble can infallibly assure us. 
And upon this account the Jesuits have got the better of the 
Jansenists ; for though these men weakly and fondly deny such 
words to be in Jansenius, yet the virtual church can tell better 
whether they be or no in Jansenius, or rather it matters not whether 
they be or no; for it being the present sense of the pope, he may 
proceed to condemnation. 

But J. δ. offers at some reason for this; “for,” saith he, “ fathers 
being eminent witnesses to immediate posterity or children of the 
church’s doctrine received, and councils representatives of the church; 
their strengths as proofs, nay their very existence, is not known till 
the notion of the church be known, which is part of their definition, 
and to which they relate.” This is but part of his argument, which 
I yet must consider apart, because every proposition of his argument 
hath in it something very untrue; which when I have remarked I 
shall consider the whole of it altogether. 

And here first I consider that it is a strange proposition to say 
that “the existence of the fathers is not known till the notion or 
definition of the church be known.” For who is there of any know- 
ledge in any thing of this nature that hath not heard of S. Austin, 
8. Hierome, 8. Ambrose, or 5. Gregory. The Spaniards have a pro- 
verb, ‘There was never good ogo without bacon, nor good sermon 
without S. Austin ;’ and yet I suppose all the people of Spain that 
hear the name of δ. Austin it may be five hundred times every Lent, 
make no question of the existence of 8. Austin, or that there was 
such a man as he; and yet I believe not very many of them can 
tell the definition of the church. Thousands of the people and the 
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very boys see the pictures of 5. Austin sold in fairs and markets, and 
yet “are not so wise as to know the notion or nature of the church; 
and indeed many wiser people both among them and us will be very 
much to seek in the definition, when your learned men amongst your- 
selves dispute what that nature or definition 18. 

But it may be though J. S. put fathers and ‘councils into the 
same proposition, yet he means it of councils only, and that it is the 
existence of councils which is not to be had without the notion or 
definition of church: and this is as false as the other; for what 
tradesmgn in Germany, Italy, France or Spain is not well enough 
assured that there was such a thing as the council of Trent; and yet 
to the knowing of this, it was not necessary that they should be told 
how ‘church’ is to be defined. Indeed they cannot know what it is 
to be church councils, unless, they know as much of church as they do 
of councils. But what think we? Could not men know there was a 
council at Ariminum more numerous than that at Nice, unless they 
had the notion of church? Certainly the church was no part of the 
definition of that council, nor did it relate, save only as enemies are 
relatives to each other: and if they be, yet it is hard to say they are 
parts of each other’s definition. But it may be J.S. means this saying 
of good and catholic councils; yet they also may be known to have 
been, without skill in definitions. Definitions do not tell an δέ, but 
guid sit ; the first is to be supposed before any definttion is to be en- 
quired after. 

Well, but how shall the being or nature of church be known? 
that’s his second proposition, and tells us a pretty thing; ‘ Nor is 
the being or nature of church known till it be certainly known who 
are faithful or have true faith, who not; which must be manifested 
by their having or not having the true rule of faith.’ Why, but does 
the having the true rule of faith make a man faithful? Cannot a 
man have the true rule of faith and yet forsake it, or not make use 
of it, or hide the truth in unrighteousness? Does the having the best 
antidote in the world make a man healthful, though he live disorderly, 
and make no use of it? But to let that pass among the other σφάλ- 
ματα. ‘That which is more remarkable is that ‘the bemg or nature 
of church is not known till it be certainly known who are faithful or 
have true faith. I had thought that the way in the church of Rome 
of pronouncing men faithful, or to have true faith, had been their 
being in the church, and that adhering to the church (whose being 
and truth they must therefore be presupposed to believe) had been 
the only way of pronouncing them faithful; which I supposed so 
certain amongst them, that though they have no faith at all, but to 
believe as the church believes, had been a sufficient declaration of the 
faith of ignorant men. But it seems the tables are turned. It is 
not enough to go to the church; but first they must be assured that 
they are faithful and have true faith, before they know any thing of 
the church. 
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But if the testimony of the present church be the only rule of 
faith (as J. S. would fain make us believe) then it had been truer 
said, a man cannot know the being or mature of faith till he be well 
acquainted with the church. And must the rule of faith be tried 
by the church, and must the church be tried by the rule of faith? 
Is the testimony of the church the measure and touchstone of faith, 
and yet must we have the faith before we have any knowledge whether 
there be a church or no? Are they both first, and both prove one 
another, and is there here fio circle?. But however, I am glad that 
the evidence of truth hath brought this gentleman to acknowledge 
that our way is the better way; and that we must first choose our 
religion and then our church; and not first choose our church, and 
then blindly follow the religion of it whatsoever it be. But then also 
it will follow that J. S. hath destroyed his main hypothesis, and the 
oral tradition of the present church is not the rule of faith; for that 
must first be known before we can know whether there be such a 
thing as the church or no, whose rule that is pretended to be. 

And now follows his conclusion, which is nought upon other ac- 
counts; ‘wherefore,’ saith he, ‘since the properties of the rule of 
faith do all agree to tradition our rule, and none of them to theirs, 
it follows the protestant or renouncer of tradition knows not what is 
either right scripture, father or council, and so ought not to meddle 
with either of them.’ To this I have already answered, and what 
J. 8. may do hereafter when he happens to fall into another fit of 
demonstration I know not,*but as yet he hath been very far from 
doing what he says he hath done, that is, evidently proved what he 
undertook in this question. And I suppose I have in a following 
section of this book evidently proved that Tradition, such I mean as 
the church of Rome uses in this enquiry, leads into error or may do, 
as often as into truth; and therefore though we may and do use 
tradition as a probable argument in many things, and some as certain, 
m one or two things to which in the nature of the thing it is apt to 
minister, yet it is infinitely far from being the rule of faith, the whole 
christian faith. 

But 1 wonder why J. δ. saith that for want of tradition we cannot 
know either night scripture, fathers or councils. I do not think that 
by tradition they do know all the books of scriptures. Do they know 
by universal or apostolical tradition that the epistle to the Hebrews 
is canonical scripture? The church of Rome had no tradition for it 
for above four hundred years, and they received it at last from the 
tradition of the Greek church ; and then they, not the Roman church 
are the great conservers of tradition, and they will get nothing by 
that. And what universal tradition can they pretend for those books 
which are rejected by some councils, as particularly that of Laodicea, 
(which is in the code of the universal clLurch, and some of the fathers,) 
which yet they now receive ; certainly in that age which rejected them 
there was no catholic tradition for them; and those fathers which (as 
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J. 8. expresses it) ‘ were eminent witnesses to their immediate poste- 
rity or children of the church’s doctrine received,’ in all likelihood 
aid teach their posterity what themselves professed; and therefore it 
is possible the fathers in that council, and some others of the same 
sentiment, might join in saying something which might deceive their 
posterity ; and consequently the very ground of J. 8. his demonstra- 
tion is digged up, for it was very possible the fathers might teach 
something that contradicts the present oral tradition of the church ; 
because when they were alive they believed the contradictory. 

But further yet, can J.S. affirm that by the oral tradition of the 
aa church we can be infallibly taught which books were written 

y the fathers and which not? If he can, how haps it that the 
doctors of his church are not agreed about very many of them, some 
rejecting that as spurious which others quote as genuine. If he 
cannot, then we may have a title to make use of the fathers though 
we did renounce tradition; because by tradition certain and infallible 
they do not know it; and then if either they do not know it at all, or 
know it any other ways than by tradition, we may know it that way 
as well as they, and therefore have as good a title to make use of 
them as themselves. 

But the good man proceeds, ‘Since pretended instances of tradi- 
tions failing depend on history, and historical certainty cannot be 
built upon dead characters, but on living sense in men’s hearts 
delivered from age to age that those passages are true, that is, on 
tradition ; it follows that if the way of tradition can fail, all history 
is uncertain, and consequently all instances as being matters of fact 
depending on history.’ To this I answer, that it 18 true that there 
are many instances in which it is certain that tradition hath failed, 
as will appear in the following section; and it is as true that the 
record of these instances is kept in books which are very ancient, and 
written by authors so credible that no man questions the truth of 
these instances. Now I grant that we are told by the words delivered 
by our forefathers that these books were written by such men; but 
then it may be our forefathers, though they kept the books safe, yet 
knew not what was written in them; and if all the contents of the 
books had been left only to‘rely upon the living sense in their hearts 
and the hearts of their posterity, we should have had but few books, 
and few instances of the failing of tradition, only one great one 
would have been left, that is, the losing of almost all that that .is 
now recorded would have been a fatal sign that tradition’s fail was the 
cause of so sad a loss. It is well tradition hath helped us to the 
dead characters; they bear their living sense so within themselves, 
that it is quickly understood when living men come to read them. 
But now I demand of J.S. whether or no historical certainty relies 
only on certain and indefectible tradition? If it does not, then a man 
may be certain enough of the sacred history, though there be no 
certain oral tradition built on living sense in men’s hearts delivered 
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from age to age. If he does, then I must ask whether J.S. does 
believe Tacitus, or that there was such a man as Agricola, or that 
the senate decreed that Nero should be punished more majorum*, 
If he does believe these stories and these persons, then he must 
also conclude that there is an oral indefectible tradition that Tacitus 
wrote this book, and that every thing in that book was wnitten by 
him, and it remains at this day as it was at fixst, and that all this 
was not conveyed by dead and ‘unsensed characters,’ but by living 
sense In our hearts. But now it will be very hard for any man to 
say that there is such an infallible tradition delivering all that Roman 
story which we believe to be true. No man pretends that there is; 
and therefore first, history may be relied on without a certain inde- 
fectible oral tradition ; and secondly, the tradition that consigns history 
to after ages may be, and is so most commonly, nothing but of a 
fame that such a book was written by such a famous person who 
lived in that age, and might know the truth of what he wrote, and 
had no reason to lie, but was in all regards a very worthy and a 
credible person. Now here is as much certainty as need to be; the 
thing itself will bear no more; and almost all human affairs are trans- 
acted by such an economy as this; and therefore it is certain enough, 
and is so esteemed, because it does all its intentions, and loses no 
advantage, and persuades effectually, and regularly engages to all 
those actions and events which history could do if the certainty were 
much greater. For the certainty of persuasion, and prevailing upon 
the greatest parts of mankind, may be as great by history wisely and 
with great probability transmitted, as it can be by any imaginary 
certainty of a tradition that any dreamer can dream of. Nay, it may 
be equal to a demonstration, I mean, as to the certainty of pre- 
vailing: for a little reason to a little understanding as certainly 
prevails, as a greater to a deep and inquisitive understanding; and 
mankind does not need demonstrations in any case but where reason 
is puzzled with an equilibrium, and that there be great probabilities 
hone inde. And therefore in these cases where is a probability on 
one side and no appearance of reason to the contrary; that pro- 
bability does the work of a demonstration’, or a reason to believe 
a thing, and no reason to disbelieve it, is'as proper a way to persuade 
and to lead to action as that which is demonstrated. And this is 
the case of history and of instances; which though they cannot (no 
not by an oral tradition) be so certain as that the thing could not 
‘ possibly have been otherwise; yet when there is no sufficient cause 
of suspicion of fraud and imposture, and great reason from any topic 
to believe that it is true, he is a very fool that will forbear to act 
upon that account, only because it 1s possible that that imstance 
might have.been not true, though he have no reason to think it 
false. And yet this foolish sophism runs mightily along in J.S. his 
demonstrations, he cannot for his life distinguish between ‘ credible’ 
* (Sueton, in Neron. cap. xlix.] Ε 1 (Bp. Butler, Anal, part ii. ch. 6.] 
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and ‘infallible; nothing by him can make faith unless it demon- 
strate ; that is, nothing can make faith but that which destroys it by 
turning it into science. 

His last argument for his second way of mining is so like the 
other that it is the worse for it; -‘ Since reasons are fetched from the 
natures of things, and the best nature in what it is (abstracting from 
disease and madness) unalterable, is the ground of the human part 
of christian tradition, and most incomparable strength is superadded 
to it as it is christian, by the supernatural assistances of the Holy 
Ghost ; it is a wild conceit to think any piece of nature or discourse 
built on it can be held certain, if tradition (especially christian tradi- 
tion) may be held uncertain.’ 

In this jargon, for I know not what clse to call it, there are a 
pretty so aed of nothings put together; that indeed they are 
‘ink varied in divers figures, and unsensed characters™,’ they are 
nothing else. For first, it is false that all ‘reason’ (for so he must mean 
if he would speak to any purpose) ‘is fetched from the natures of 
things ;’ some rely upon concessions and presuppositions only ; some 
upon the state of exterior affairs, and introduced economies, or ac- 
cidental mesnage® of things; some upon presumptions, and some 
even upon the weaknesses of men, upon contingencies; and some 
which pretend to be reasons rely upon false grounds, and such are 
J. 8. his demonstrations. 

But suppose they did, as indeed the best reasons do, what then ? 
Why then, the ‘best nature’ (that is, I suppose he means, the 
human) ‘unalterable (abstracting from disease and madness) is the 
ground of the human part of christian tradition.’ This proposition 
hath in-1t something that 185 false, and something that 15 to no pur- 
pose. That which is false is, that ‘the nature of man unless he be 
mad, or diseased in his brain, 15 unalterable.’ As if men could not be 
changed by interest or ambition, pride or prejudice, by weakness 
and false apostles, mistake or negligence. And by any of these a 
man that naturally hath faculties to understand, and capacity of 
learning, and speaking truth, may be so changed, that he is very 
alterable from good to bad, from wise to foolish, from the knowledge 
of the truth to believe a lie, and be transported by illusions of the 
devil. Every man naturally loves knowledge, that’s his nature; and 
it is the best nature; but yet it is so alterable, that some men who 
from the principles of this best nature are willing to learn, and they 
are ‘ever learning,’ yet they are so ‘altered,’ that they ‘never come 
to the knowledge of truth.’ 

But supposing that this best nature is the ground of ‘ the human 
part of tradition,’ yet it is not the ground of the human part of tra- 
dition as it is ‘unalterable ;’ but as it hath a defectible understand- 
ing, and a free and a changeable will, and innumerable weaknesses, 
for these are so in this best nature, that 1t can never be without them. 
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And therefore because this ground may be slippery, there will be 
no ‘sure footing’ here: especially since it is but the ground of the 
human part of tradition, for which cause it can be no more ground 
of truth in religion, than the Roman story, than Plutarch or Livy is 
of infallible indefectible truth in history; and therefore J.S. does 
very wisely add to this ‘the incomparable strengths of the super- 
natural assistances of the Holy Ghost. But these alone can be suffi- 
cient, if they could be proved to be given infallibly, absolutely, and 
without the ‘altering’ condition of our making right use of them, with- 
out grieving the Holy Spirit; of which because there is no promise, 
and no experience, it is no ‘wild conccit’ to think tradition may be 
uncertain, and yet our discourses im religion by other principles be 
certain enough. But now I perceive that J. S. is no such implacable 
man, for all the sceming fierceness of his persuasion in his new mode 
of oral tradition, but that in time he may be reduced to the old way 
of this church, and ground (as he does mainly here) her infallibility 
not upon new demonstrations taken from the nature of things, but 
upon the continual assistances and helps of the only infallible Spirit 
of God. That indeed is a way possible, if it were to be had; but 
this new way hath neither sense nor reason: and therefore in this 
place he wisely puts the greatest stress upon the other. I should 
have proceeded a little further, 16 I could have understood what J. 8. 
means, by ‘any piece of nature built on tradition ;’ and, if he had 
not here put in the phrase of a ‘wild conceit,’ I should have wanted 
a name for it; but because it is no other, I shall now let it alone, 
and dig into the other mines, and see if they be more dangerous than 
these bugbears. 


THE THIRD WAY. 


Tue third way I must necds say 1s a fine one, he offers to prove 
my Dissuasive to be no dissuasive, no nor can it be a dissuasive. 
And why? because ‘ to Dissuade, is to unfix the understanding froin 
what it held before; which includes to make it hold or assent that 
what it held before certain, is false, or at least uncertam.”’ And here 
before I procecd further, it is fit we acknowledge that we owe to J.S. 
the notice of these two mysteries : first, what is meant by dissuading, 
and that it is ‘making a man to change his opinion,’ an ‘ unfixing of 
his mind :’ and the second, that this unfixing the mind makes the 
mind to ‘ shake, or to be changed, to be uncertain or to think ° the 
proposition fit to be held ” we being thus imstructed in these grounds 
of some new designed demonstration, may the surer proceed: for 
wisely he adds a conjecture, that surely by my Dissuasive from Popery 
I intend ‘to oblige men to assent to the contrary.’ I do believe in- 
deed I did; but my first aim was to dissuade, that is ‘to unfix’ 
them, and afterwards to establish them in the contrary. Well, thus 


© [This ‘Second part’ of the Dissua- and the readings appear in some places 
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far we are agreed ; but for all this, ‘The thing 1 intend cannot be 
done by me; I cannot dissuade ; because I have no peculiar method 
of my own: but I use those means which others use’to prove errors 
by, and if the way I take be common to truth and error, it is good 
for nothing, error shall pretend to it as well as truth: I must have a 
‘ particularity of method above what is in others.’ Now this is 
strange, that I should be so severely dealt with; why is more re- 
quired of me than of others? I take the same way that the wnters 
of books of controversy used to take ; I quote scriptures and fathers, 
and histories and instances, and I use reason as well as I can: 1 
find that Bellarmine and Baronius, Card. Perron and Gregory de 
Valentia, Stapleton and Hart, Champian and Reynolds use the same 
dull way as I do; and yet they hope to persuade and dissuade 
according to the subject matter, and why my penny should not be as 
good silver as theirs I know not, but I hope I shall know by and 
by why; the true reason why I cannot dissuade, and that ‘I mis- 
call my book a Dissuasive’ is, because the method which I take is 
‘common to those discourses which have in them power to satisfy 
the understanding, and those who have no such power.’ But herein 
is a wonderful thing; my book cannot dissuade, because I take a way 
which is taken in discourses which can satisfy the understanding. 
For if some discourses proceeding my way can satisfy the understand- 
ing, as J. S. here confesses, then it is to be hoped so may mine ; at 
least there is nothing in my method to hinder it but it may. Yea, 
but this method is also used in discourses which have no such power ; 
well, and what then? is not therefore my method as good a method 
as can be, when it is the method that all men use, they that can 
satisfy the understanding and they that cannot? and is there any 
thing more ignorant than to think a method or way of proof is 
nought, because some men use it to good purposes, and some to 
bad? and is not light a glorious covering, because the Evil spirit 
sometimes puts it on? was not our Saviour’s way of confuting the 
devil by scripture very good, because the devil used the same way, and 
so it was ‘a way common to discourses that have in them the power 
to satisfy the understanding, and those which have no such power ?” 
Titius is sued by Sempronius for a farm which he had long possessed, 
and to which Titius proves his title by indubitable records and Jaws and 

atents. Sempronius pretends to do so too, and tells the judge that 

e ought not to regard any proof of Titius’s offering, because he goes 
upon grounds which himself also goes upon; and so they are not 
apt to be a ground of determining any thing because they are com- 
mon to both sides. The judge smiles, and enquires who hath most 
right to the pretended grounds, but approves the method of procecd- 
ing, because it is common to the contrary pretenders. And this is 
so far from being an argument against my method, that in the world 
nothing can be said greater in allowance of it ; even because I proved 
upon principles allowed by both sides, that is, I dispute upon principles 
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upon which we are agreed to put the cause to trial. Did the primitive 
fathers refuse to be judged by or to argue from scriptures, because 
the heretics did argue from thence too? Did not the fathers take 
from them their armour in whieh they trusted? And did not David 
strike with the sword of Goliath, because that was the sword which 
his enemy had used? David proved that way apt to prevail by cut- 
ing off the giant’s head. But what particulanty of method would 
J.S. have me to use? shall I use reason? To that all the world 
pretends, and it is the sword that cuts on both sides, and it is used 
in discourses that can and that cannot satisfy. Shall I use the 
scriptures? In that J. S. 1s pleased to say, the quakers out-do me. 
Shall I use the fathers? The Smectymnuans bring fathers against 
episcopacy. What shall I bring? I know not what yet, but it ought 
to be something very particular ; that’s certain. Shall I then bring 
tradition ἢ will oral tradition do it? I hope J. ὅδ, will for his own 
and his three or four friends’ sake like that way; but if I sheuld 
take it, J. 5. might very justly say that I take a method that 15 
common to those discourses which have in them power to satisfy the 
understanding, and those which have no such power: whether this 
method is used or no in discourses satisfactory, let δ, δ. speak; but I 
am sure it is used of late in some discourses which are not satisfac- 
tory, and the name of one of them is ‘Sure footing.’ And do not 
the Greeks pretend tradition against the Roman doctrine of purga- 
tory, the procession of the Holy Ghost, the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome? Whether right or wrong I enquire not here, but that they 
do so is evident ; and therefore neither is it lawful for me to proceed 
this way, or even then to call my book a Dissuasive. ‘ For it is plain 
to common sense that it can have in it no power of moving the 
understanding one way or the other, unless there be some particu- 
larity in the method above what is in others ;’ which it is certain can 
never be, because there is no method but some or other have already 
taken it. And therefore I perceive plainly my book is not any more 
to be called a Dissuasive, till I can find out some new way and 
method which as yet was never used in christendom. And indeed I 
am to account myself the more unsuccessful in my well meant endea- 
vours, because J. 8. tells us that ‘ he sees’ plainly that in the pursuit 
of truth, ‘method is im a manner all; J. S. hath a method new 
enough, not so old as Mr. White?, and he desires me to get such 
another; but nobis non Licet esse tam beatis ; and I am the less 
troubled for it, because J. 8S. his method is new, but not right, and I 
prove it from an argument of his own; ‘for,’ saith he, ‘it is impos- 
sible any controversy should hover long in debate, if a right method 
of concluding evidently were carefully taken, and faithfully held to.’ 
Now because I see that J.S. his method or new way hath made a 

P (Mr. Thomas White, alias Thomas of J. S.—See Hammond's ‘ Despatcher 
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new controversy, but hath ended none, but what was before and what 
is now is as likely as ever still to ‘hover in debate;’? J.S. must needs 
conclude that either he hath not faithfully held to it, or his way is 
good for nothing. oe 

“Other things he says herc, which though they be rude and un- 
civil, yet because he repeats them in his sixth way, I shall there con- 
sider them altogether, if I find cause. 


THE FOURTH WAY. 


Tris fourth mine hath (as good luck would have it) nothing of 
demonstration, nor is his reason founded upon the nature of the 
thing (as before he boasted) but only ad hominem. But such as it 
is, it must be considered. The argument is this, ‘That though I 
pee testimony from fathers, yet I do not allow them to be infal- 
ible, nor yet myself in interpreting scripture; nor yet do I with any 
infalliblewertainty see any proposition 1 go about to deduce by rea- 
son, to be necessarily consequent to any first or self-evident principle, 
and therefore I am certaimof nothing I allege in my whole book.’ The 
sum is this, ‘ No man is certain of any thing unless he be infallible.’ 
1 confess I am not infallible, and yet I am certain this must be his 
meaning, or else his words have no sense; and if I say true m this, 
then fallibility and certainty are not such incompossible and incon- 
sistent things. But what does J. S. think of himself? is he infalh- 
ble? Ido not well know what he will answer, for he seems to be 
very near it, if we may guess by the glorious opinion he hath of him- 
self; but I will suppose him more modest than to think he is, and 
yet he talks at that rate as if his arguments were demonstrations, 
and his opinions certainties. Suppose his grounds he goes upon are 
as true as I know they are false; yet is he infallible in his reasoning 
and deducing from those principles such feat? conclusions as he offers 
to obtrude upon the world? If his reason be imfallible, so 10 may 
be mine is for ought I know, but I never thought it so yet; and yet 
I know no reason to the contrary but it is as infallible as his: but 
if his be not, it may be all that he says is false, at least he is not sure 
any thing of it is true; and then he may make use of his own ridi- 
culous speech he made for me, “1 know not certainly that any thing 
I say against your religion is true’,’ &c. All the men that tell us 
that cardinal Chigi is now pope, are fallible, they may be deceived 
and they may deceive; and yet I suppose Mr. White, though he also 
be fallible, is sufficiently certain he is so; and if he did make any 
doubt, if he would sail to Italy, he would be infallibly assured of it 
by the executioners of the pope’s censures, who yet are as fallible us 
any the officers of Montfalcon *. 
.4 [‘ready, skilful, ingenious,’ John- factors were formerly executed.—Brice, 
son. | Description de la ville de Paris, tom. i. 
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But J. S. however says, I ought to confess that I ought not to dis- 
suade from any thing, ‘in case neither the fathers nor myself be in- 
fallible in any saying or proof of theirs.’ Fer the infallibility of the 
fathers, 1 shall have a more convenient time to consider it under his 
eighth way. But now:1-.am to, consider his reason for this pretty 
saying, which he says ‘fe evinces thus. Since to be infallible in 
none, Aic ef nune (taking in the whole complexion of assisting cir- 
cumstances), is the same as to be fic et nunc fallible in all or each; 
and if they be fallible, or may be deceived in each, they can be sure 
of none; it follows that who professes the fathers and himself (though 
using all the means he can to secure him from error) fallible in each, 
must, if he will speak out like an honcst man, confess he is sure of 
none.” ‘This is the evident demonstration, and indeed there are in 
it some things evidently demonstrative. The first is, that to be*in- 
fallible in none is the same as to be fallible in all. Indeed I must 
needs say that he says true and learnedly, and it being a self-evident 
principle he might according to his custom have afforded demonstra- 
tions enough for this, but 1 shall take it upon his own word at this 
time, and allow him the honour of first cOmmunicating this secret to 
the ignorant world; that ‘he that is not infallible is fallible” An- 
other deep note we have here ; his words laid plain without their paren- 
theses can best declare the mystery ; ‘if they be infallible’ or may be 
deceived in each, they can be sure of none; it follows that they that 
profess they are fallible in each, inust confess they are sure of none.’ 
If J. S. always write thus subtilly, no man will ever be able to resist 
him: for indeed this is a demonstration, and therefore we hope it 
may be eterne veritatis, for it relies upon this first and self-evident 
principle, dem per idem semper facit idem. Now having well learned 
these two deep notes out of the school and deep discourses of J. S., 
let us see what the man would be at for himself: and though we find 
it in his parentheses only, yet they could not be left out, and sense 
be entire without them. 

When he talks of being infallible, if the notion be applied to his 
church, then he means an infallibility, ‘antecedent, absolute, uncon- 
ditionate,’ such as will not permit the church ever to err. And be- 
cause he thinks such an infalhibility to be necessary for the settling 
the doubting minds of men; he affirms roundly, ‘if infallibility be 
denied, then no man can be sure of any thing.’ But then when he 
comes to consider the particulars, and cannot but see, a man may be 
certain of some things though he have not that antecedent infallibility, 
that quality and permanent grace; yet because he will not have his 
dear notion lost, that ‘infallibility and certainty live and die together,’ 
he hath now secretly put in a changeling in the place of the first, 
and hath excogitated an infallibility ‘consequent, conditionate, cir- 
cumstantiate,’ which he calls hic ef nunc, ‘taking m the whole com- 
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pense of assisting circumstances.’ Now because the first is denied 
y us to be in any man or company of men, and he perceives that to 
‘be uncertain in every thing will not be consequent to the want of this 
first sort, he secretly slides into the second, and makes his consequent 
to rely upon this deceitfully. And if the argument be put into in- 
telligible.terms, it runs thus: if when a whole complexion of assisting 
circumstances are present; that is, a proposition truly represented, 
apt to be understood, necessary to be learned, and attended to by a 
person desirous to learn, when it is taught by sufficient authority, or 
proved by evidence, or confirmed by reason; when a man hath his 
eyes and his wits about him, and is sincerely desirous of truth, and 
to that purpose himself considers, and he confers with others and 
prays to God; and the thing itself is also plain and easy; then if a 
man can be deceived, he is sure of nothing: and this is ‘infallibility 
hic et nunc.’ But this is not that which he and his parties contend 
to be seated in his church; for such a one as this we allow to her, 
if she does her duty, if she prays to God, if she consider as well as 
she can, and be no way transported with interest or partiality; then 
in such propositions whicl! God hath adopted into the christian faith, 
and which are plain and intended to be known and believed by all, 
there is no question but she is infallible, that is, she is secured from 
error in such things. But then every man also hath a part of this 
infallibility. Some things are of their own nature so plain that a 
man is infallible in them, as a man may infallibly know that two and 
two make four. And a Christian may be infallibly sure that the 
scriptures say that Jesus Christ is the Son of God; and that there 
shall be a resurrection from the dead; and that they who do the 
works of the flesh shall not inherit the kingdom of God; and as 
fallible as I, or any protestant is, yet we cannot be deceived in this; 
if it be made a question whether fornication be a thing forbidden in 
the New testament, we are certain, and infallibly so, that in that 
book it is written, ‘ Flee fornication.’ An infallibility hee e¢ nune, if 
that will serve J. δ. his turn, we have it for him; and he cannot say, 
that we protestants affirm that we are fallible when we do our duty, 
and when all the assisting circumstances which God hath made suffi- 
cient and necessary, are present: we are as certain as infallibility itself, 
that among the ten commandments, onc is, ‘Thou shalt not worship 
any graven images :’ and another, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery :’ 
and so concerning all the plain sayings in scripture, we are certain 
that they carry their meaning on their forehead, and we cannot be 
deceived, unless we please not to make use of all ‘the complexion 
of assisting circumstances.’ And this certainty or circumstantiate 
infallibility we derive from self-evident principles; such as this, ‘God 
is never wanting to them that do the best they can,’ and this, ‘1n 
matters which God requires of us®, if we fail not m what is on our 
part, God will not fail on His.’ And this infallibility is just like to 
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what is signified by what God promised to Joshua‘, “1 will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee, only be thou strong and very courageous 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all the law.” Nothing 
was more certain than that Joshua should be infallibly conducted into 
the land of promise, and yet it was required of him to be courageous, 
and to keep all the law of Moses; and because Joshua did so, the 
promise had an infallibility Aic e¢ nunc. And so it 1s in the finding 
out the truths of God; so said our blessed Saviour", “If ye love Me, 
keep My commandments, and I will ‘pray to the Father, and He shall 
give you another Comforter that He may abide with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive.” If we open our eyes, 
if we suffer not a veil to be over them, if we enquire with diligence 
and simplicity, and if we live well, we shall be infallibly directed, and 
upon the same terms it is infallibly certain that every man shall be 
saved. And “the gospel is not hid but to them that are lost”’ (saith 
the apostle) “in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine ynto them.” So that it is 
certain that in things necessary, a man need not be deccived unless 
he be wanting to himself; and therefore Aic δέ nunc he is infallible. 
But if a man will lay aside his reason and will not make use of it, if 
he resolves to believe a proposition in defiance of all that can be said 
against it; if when he sees reason against his proposition, he will call 
it a temptation, which is like being hardened by miracles, and slight- 
ing a truth because it is too well proved to him; if he will not trust 
the instruments of knowledge that God gives him, if he sets his face 
against his reason, and think it meritorious to distrust his sense, and 
‘seeing will not see, and hearing he will not understand,’ (and all this 
is every day done in the church of Rome,) then there is nothing so 
certain but it becomes to him uncertain; and it is no wonder if he 
be given over to believe a lie. It is not confidence that makes a man 
infallibly certain, for then J. 8S. were the most infallible person in the 
world; but the way to ‘inake our calling and election sure’ is to 
‘work out our salvation with fear and trembling.” Modesty is the 
way to knowledge, and by how much more a man fears to be deceived, 
by so much the more will he walk circumspectly and determine warily, 
and take care he be not deceived; but he that thinks he cannot be 
deceived but that he is infallible, as he is the more liable to error 
because by this supposed infallibility he is tempted to a greater in- 
consideration, so if he be deceived his recovery is the more desperate. 
And I desire that it be here observed, that it is one thing to say, 
‘I cannot be deceived,’ and another to say, ‘I am sure 1 am not 
deceived ;’ for the first no man can say, but the latter every wise and 
good man may say if he please. That every man is certain of very 
many things, 1s evident by all the experience of mankind; and in 
many things this certainty is equivalent to an infallibility, that is, 
t [Jush. 1. ὁ, 7.) « [John xiv. 15—17.} 
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hic et nunc: and that relies upon this ground (for I must be careful 
to go upon grounds for fear of J. δ. his displeasure), Quicguid est, 
guamdiu est, necesse est esse ; while a truth prevails and is invested 
with the ‘whole complexion of assisting circumstances,’ it is an actual 
infallibility, that is, such a certainty cut falsum subesse non potest ; 
for else no man can tell certainly and infallibly when he is hungry or 
thirsty, awake or weary; when he hath committed a sin against God, 
or when he hath told a lie; and he that says a fallible Christian is not 
infallibly certain that it is a good thing to say his prayers, and to put 
his trust in God, and to do good works, knows not what he says. 

But besides this, it were well if J.S. would consider what kind of 
certainty God requires of us in our faith, for 1 hope J. δ, will then re- 
quire no more. Our faith is not science, and yet it is certainty ; and 
if the assent be according to the whole design of it, and effects all 
its purposes and the intention of God, it cannot be’ accepted though 
the ways of begetting that faith be not demonstrative arguments. 
There had but five or six persons seen Christ after His resurrection, 
and yet, He was pleased to reprove their unbelief, because the disci- 
ples did not believe those few who said they had seen Him alive. 
Faith is the foundation of good life; and if a man believes so cer- 
tainly that he is willing to live in it and die for it, God requires no 
more, and there is no need of more; and if a little thing did not do 
that, what shall become of those innumerable multitudes of Chris- 
tians, who believe upon grounds which a learned man knows are very 
weak, but yet are to those people as good as the best, because they 
are not only the best they have, but they are sufficient” to do their 
work for them. Nay God is so good, and it is so necessary in some 
affairs to proceed so, that a man may be certain he does well, though 
in the proposition or subject matter he be deceived. Is not a judge 
infallibly certain that he does his duty and proceeds wisely, if he 
gives sentence secundum allegata et probata, though he be not infal- 
hbly certain that the witnesses depose truth? Was not S. Paul in 
the right, and certainly so, when he said ‘ it was better for the pre- 
sent necessity if a virgin did not marry,’ and yet he had no revela- 
tion and no oral infallible tradition for it; ‘this speak I,’ saith he, 
‘not the Lord ;’ and he did not talk confidently of his grounds, but 
said modestly, ‘I think I have the spirit of God ;’ and yet all Chnis- 
tians believe that what he then said was infallibly enough true. “We 
see here through a glass darkly,” saith the apostle, and yet we see; 
and what we see we may be certain of; I mean, we protestants may ; 
indeed the papists may not, for they denying what they see, call 
bread a God: so that they do not so much as see darkly, they see 
not at all, or what is as bad, they will not believe the thing to be 
that which their eyes and three senses more tell them that it is. But 
it is a wonder that they who dare not trust their scnses, should talk 
of being infallible in their argument. 
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And now to apply this to the charge J. S. lays on me, ‘ because | 
do not profess to be infallible, I am certain in nothing, and without 
an infallible oral tradition, it is impossible I should be certain of any 
thing.’ In answer to this, 1 demand why I may not be as certain of 
what I know or believe, as Mr. White or J. S.? Is the doctrine of 
purgatory fire between death and the day of judgment, and of the 
validity of the prayers and masses said in the church of Rome to the 
freeing of souls from purgatory long before the day of judgment, is 
this doctrine (I say) delivered by an infallible oral tradition or no? 
If no, then the church of Rome either is not certain it 1s true, or 
else she is certain of it by some other way than such a tradition. If 
yea, then how is Mr. White certain that he speaks true in his book 
De statu animarum*, where he teaches that prayers of the church do 
no good and free no souls before the day of judgment, for he hath 
nv oral tradition for his opinion ; for two oral traditions cannot be 
certain and infallible when they contradict one another ; and if the 
traditions be not infallible, as good for these men that they be none 
at all. So that either Mr. White cannot be certain of any thing he 
says, by not relying on oral tradition, or the church of Rome cannot 
be certain; and therefore he or she may forbear to persuade their 
friends to any thing. And for mv present adversary J. 8S. who also 
affirms that oral tradition of the present church is the ‘ whole rule 
of faith,’ how can he trust himself or be certain of any thing, or 
teach any thing, when his church says otherwise than he says, and 
makes tradition to be but a part of the rule of faith, as is to be seen 
in the council of Trent itself im the first. decree of the fourth session’. 
So that in effect here are two rules of faith, and therefore two 
churches; Mr. J. 8.’s is the ‘traditionary church,’ so called from 
relying solely on tradition, the other (what shall we call it for 
distinction sake?) the ‘purgatorian’ church from purgatory, or 
if you will, the ‘imaginary’ church from worshipping images: and 
siuce they do not both follow the same rule of faith, the one making 
tradition alone to be the ground, the other not so; it will follow by 
Mr. J. 8. his argument, that either the one or the other missing the 
true ground of faith, cannot be certain of any thing that they say. 
And now when he hath considered these things, let him reckon the 
advantage which his ‘ catholic faith gains by the opposition from her 
adversaries if they be rightly handled’ (as Mr. S. hath handled them, 
and ‘ brought to his grounds.’) But however the opposition which 
I have now made hath its advantages upon the weakness of Mr. 
White’s grounds and J.S.’s demonstrations, yet I shall without 
relation to them, but upon the account of other grounds which his 
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wiser and more learned brethren of the other church do lay, make it 
appear that there is indeed im the church of Rome no sure footing, 
no foundation of faith upon which a man can with certainty rely, 
and say, now I am infallibly sure that I am im the right. 


THE FIFTH WAY. 


Tue fifth way J. δ. says is built on the fourth, which being proved 
to be a ruinous foundation, I have the less need to trouble myself 
about that which will fall of itself, but because he had no reason to 
trust that foundation, for all his confidence he is glad to build his 
fifth way on the ‘ protestants’ voluntary concession, for they granting 
they have no demonstration for the ground of their faith, must say 
they have only probability.’ But I pray, who told J. 5. that we grant 
we have no demonstration for the ground of our faith? Did ever 
any protestant say that there is no moral demonstration of his faith, 
or that it cannot be proved so certain, so infallible, that ‘the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against it ?? If J. S. will descend so low 
as to look upon the book of a protestant’, besides many better, he 
may find in my ‘Cases of conscience’ a demonstration of christian 
religion ; and although it consists of probabilities, yet so many, so 
unquestioned, so confessed, so reasonable, so uncontradicted, pass into 
an argument of as much certainty as human nature without a mira- 
cle is capable of ; as many sands heaped together make a bank strong 
enough to resist the impetuosity of the raging sea. But I have 
already shewn upon what certainties our faith relies, and if we had 
nothing but high probabilities, it must needs be as good as their 
prudential motives ; and therefore I shall not repeat any thing, but 
pass on to consider what it is he says of our Ingh probabilities, if 
they were no more: “If there be probabilities on both sides, then 
the greatest must carry it,” so he roundly professes, never consider- 
ing that the latter casuists of his church, 1 mean those who wrote 
since Angelus, Silvester, Cordubensis, and Cajetan, do expressly teach 
the contrary, viz., that of two probabilities the less may be chosen; 
and that this,is the common and more received opinion. But since 
J. S. is in the night, let them and he agree it, as we do, if they please. 
I hope he relates this only to the questions between us and Rome, 
and not to the christian faith ; well, but if the matter be only be- 
tween us, 1 am well enough content, and the greater probability, 
that 1s, the better argument shall carry it; and I will not be asking 
any more odd questions, as why J.S. having so clearly demonstrated 


his religion by grounds firm as the land of Delos or O Brasile®, he 
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should now be content to argue his cause at the bar of probability ? 
Well, but let us see what he says for his party: “ That there is no 
probability for our side,” says J. S., “is very hard to be said, since 
the whole world sees plainly we still maintain the field against them, 
nay dare pretend without fearing an absolute baffle (which must needs 
follow had we not at least probabilities to befriend us) that our 
grounds are evidently and demonstrably certain.’ Here J. S. seems 
to be afraid agam of his probabilities, that he still runs to covert 
under his broad shield of demonstration : but his postulatum here is 
indeed very modest ; he seems to desire us to allow that there are 
some probable things to be said for his side, and indeed he were very 
hard hearted that should say there are none at all; some probabilities 
we shall allow, but no grounds evidently and demonstratively certain. 
Good sir, and yet let me tell you this, there are some of your pro- 
positions for which there is no probable reason or fair pretence in the 
world: nothing that can handsomely or ingeniously deceive a man: 
such as is your half communion, worship of images, prayers not un- 
derstood, and some others. And therefore you may be ashamed to 
say you still maintain the field against us; for if you do not, why do 
you say you do? but if you still maimtain the field, you may be more 
ashamed, for why will you stand in a falsehood, and then call your- 
selves equal combatants, if not conquerors? But you may if you 
please look after victory, Iam only in the pursuit of truth. 

But to return: it seems he knows my mind for this, and in my 
‘Liberty of Prophesying®’ ‘my own words will beyond all confute 
evince it that they have probabilitics, and those strong ones too.’ 
But now (in my conscience) this was unkindly done, that when I 
had spoken for them what I could, and more than I knew that they 
had ever said for themselves, and yet to save them harmless from 
the iron hands of a tyrant and unreasonable power, to keep them 
from being persecuted for their errors and opinions, that they should 
take the arms I had lent them for their defence, and throw them at 
my head. But the best of it is, though J. S. be unthankful, yet the 
weapons themselves are but wooden daggers, intended only to re- 
present how the poor men are cosened by themselves, awd that under 
fair and fraudulent pretences even pious well-meaning’ men, and men 
wise cnough in other things, may be abused: and though what I said 
was but tinsel and pretence, imagery and whipt cream 5, yet I could 
not be blamed to use no better than the best their cause would bear ; 
yet if that be the best they have to say for themselves, their proba- 
bilities will be soon out-balanced by one scripture testimony urged 
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by protestants; and ‘Thou shalt not worship any graven images’ 
will outweigh all the best and fairest imaginations of their church. 
But since from me they borrow their light armour which is not pistol 
proof, from me if they please they may borrow a remedy to undeceive 
them, and that in the same kind and way of arguing: if J. S. please 
to read a letter or two of mine? to a gentlewoman not long before 
abused in her religion by some Roman emissaries, there he shall see 
so very much said against the Roman way, and that in instances 
evident and notorious, that J. δ. may if he please (he hath my leave) 
put them in balance against one another, and try which will pre- 
ponderate. They are printed now in one volume®, and they are the 
easier compared. But then J. 8. might if he had pleased have con- 
sidered, that I did not intend to make that harangue to represent 
that the Roman religion had probabilities of being true, but proba- 
bilities that the religion might be tolerated, or might be endured, 
that 1s, as I there expressed it, “ whether the doctrines be commenced 
upon design, and managed with impiety, and have effects not to be 
endured ;” and concerning these things I amassed a heap of con- 
siderations by which it might appear probable that the¥ were not so 
bad as to be intolerable; and if I was deceived, it was but a well 
meant error; hereafter they shall speak for themselves: only for 
their comfort this they might have also observed in that book, that 
there is not half so much excuse for the papists as there is for the 
anabaptists; and yet it was but an excuse at the best, as appears in 
those full answers 1 have given‘ to all their arguments, in the last 
edition of that book, amongst the polemical discourses in folio. 

I shall need to say no more for the spoiling this mine, for J. 8. 
hath not so much as pretended that the probabilities urged for them 
can outweigh or come to equal what is said against them; and 1 
humbly suppose that the difficulties will be increased by the follow- 
ing book. 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH WAYS. 


Tue sixth .mine is most likely at the worst to prove but a squib. 
J.S. says | should have made a preface, and before hand have proved 
that all the arguments I used were unanswerable, and convictive, 
which indeed were a pretty way of making books; to make a preface 
to make good my book, and then my book cannot but in thankful- 
ness make good the preface ; which indeed is something like the way 
of proving the scriptures by the church, and then back again proving 
the church by the scriptures. But he adds that I was bound to say 
‘that they were never pretended to be answered, or could not, or that 
the protestants had the last word ;’ but on the contrary I acknow- 
ledge that ‘the evidences on both sides have been so often produced, 
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that it will seem almost impossible to bring in new matier, or to pre- 
vail with the old.’ This is the great charge, the sum of which is 
truly this. I have spoken modestly of my own undertaking, and yet 
I had so great reason to deplore the obstinacy of the Roman priests, 
their pertinacy and incorrigible resolution of seeming to say some- 
thing when they can say nothing to the purpose, that 2 had cause 
to fear the event would not be so successful as the merit of our 
cause and the energy of the arguments might promise. I confess 
I did not rant as J. 8. does, and talk high of demonstrations, and 
unmistakable grounds, and scientifical principles, and metaphysical 
nothings; but according as my undertaking required, I proceeded 
upon principles agreed on both sides. If scripture and fathers, 
councils and reasons, the analogy of faith, and the doctrines of the 
primitive church (from which I proved, and shall yet more clearly 
prove the church of Rome hath greatly revolted) will not prevail, I 
have done; I shall only commit the cause to God and the judgment 
of wise and good men, and so sit down in the peace of my own per- 
suasions, ind in a good conscience, that I have done my endeavour 
to secure ourown people from the temptation, and to ‘snatch’ others 
‘as brands from the fire.’ 

Only I wish here 1 had found a little more worthiness in J. δ. 
than to make me speaking that I have brought nothing but common 
objections, or nothing new: I suppose they that are learned know 
this to be a calumny; and by experience they and I find, that 
whether the objections be new or old, it is casier to rail at them 
all, than answer any. To this as it is not needful to say any more, 
so there cannot any thing else well be said, unless I should be vain, 
like the man whom I now reprove, and go about to commend myself, 
which is a practice I have neither reason nor custom for. 


But the Seventh way is yet worse. For it is nothing but a direct 
declamation against my book, and the quotations of it; and having 
made a ridiculous engine of corollaries in his ‘Sure-footing’ against 
the quotations in Dr. P.‘ his sermon, without meaning my book, for 
that came out a pretty while after; he does lke the twopenny 
almanack makers, though he calculated it for the meridian of the 
court sermon (as he calls it) yet without any sensible error it may 
serve for Ireland: it may be J. 8. had an ‘oral tradition’ for this 
way of proceeding, especially having followed so authentic a pre- 
cedent® for it as the author of the two sermons called ‘The primitive 
rule before the Reformation 4,’ who goes upon the same infallible and 
thrifty way, saying, ‘these two tracts as they are named sermons are 
an answer to Dr. Pierce, but as they may better be styled two common 
places, so they are a direct answer to Dr. Taylor.’ So that here are 
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two things which are sermons and no sermons, as you please; not 
sermons, but common places; and yet they are not altogether common 
places, but they in some sense are sermons; unless ‘sermon’ and 
‘common-place’ happen to be all one; but how the same thing 
should be an answer to Dr. P. as he gives them one name, and by 
giving them another name, to the same purpose should be a direct 
answer to me, who speak of other matters, and by other arguments, 
and to other purposes, and in another manner, I do not yet under- 
stand. But I suppose it be meant as in J. ὅδ. his way, and that it 
relies upon this first and a self-evident principle, ‘That the same 
thing when called by another name is apt to do new and wonderful 
things.’ It is a piece of Mr. White’s! and J.S. his new metaphysics 
which we silly men have not the learning to understand. But it mat- 
ters not what they say, so they do but stop the mouths of the people, 
that call upon them to say something to every new book that they 
may without apparent lying, telling them the book is answered. For 
to answer or confute, means nothing with them but to speak the last 
word. 

Weil, but so it is, J. δ. hath ranged a great many of my quota- 
tions under heads, and says, so many are confuted by the first corol- 
lary, and so many by the second, and so on to the ninth and tenth, 
and some of them are raw and unapplied, some set for shew, and 
some not home to the point, and some wilfully represented, and these 
come under the second or third head, and ‘ perhaps of divers of the 
others.’ To all this I have one short answer; that the quotations 
which he reduces under the first, head, or the second, or the third, 
might for ought appears be ranked under any other as well as these: 
for he hath proved none to belong to any; but magisterially points 
with his finger and directs them to their several stations of confuta- 
tion. Thus he supposes I am confuted, by an argument of his, next 
to that of Mentiris Bellarmine. And indeed in this way it were easy 
to confute Bellarmine’s three volumes with the labour of three pages’ 
writing. But this way was most fit to be taken by him, who quotes 
the fathers by oral tradition, and not ocular inspection ; however if 
he had not particularly considered these things, he ought not gene- 
rally to have condemned them before he tried. But this was an old 
trick, and noted of some by S. Cyprian’, Viderint autem qui vel 
Jurors suo vel libidini servientes, et divine legis ac sanctitatis imme- 
mores, yactitare interim gestiunt que probare non possunt, et cum in~ 
nocentiam destruere atque expugnare non valeant, satis cae fa 
mendact et falso rumore maculas inspergere. I have neither will nor 
leisure to follow him in this extravagancy ; it will I hope be to bet- 
ter purpose that in ‘the following sections I shall justify all my quo- 
tations against his and the calumnies of some others; and press 
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them and others beyond the objections of the wiser persons of his 
church, from whence these new men have taken their answers, and 
made use of them to little purposes; and therefore I shall now pass 
over the particulars of the quotations referrmg them to their places, 
and consider if there be any thing more material in his eighth way, 
by which he pretends to ‘ blow up my grounds*’ and my arguments 
derived from reason. ' 


THE EIGHTH WAY. 


Tue eighth way is to pick out ‘the principles’ I rely on, and to 
shew their weakness. It is well this eighth way is a great distance 
off from his first way; or else J. S. would have no excuse for for- 
getting himself so palpably; having at first laid to my charge that I 
went upon ‘no grounds, no principles.’ But I perceive, principles 
might be found in the Dissuasive if the man had a mind to it; nay, 
‘main and fundamental principles, and self-evident’ to me. And yet 
such is his ill luck, that he picks out such which he himself says I 
do not call so; and even here also he is mistaken too; for the first 
he instances is scripture, and this not only I but all protestants 
acknowledge to be the foundation of our whole faith. But of this 
he says we shall discourse afterwards. 

The second principle I rely upon, at least, he says I seem to do so, 
is, ‘ We all acknowledge that the whole church of God kept the faith 
entire, and transmitted faithfully to after ages the whole faith” Well, 
what says he to this principle? He says this principle as to the 
positive part is good, and assertive of tradition: it is so of the apo- 
stolical tradition ; for they delivered the doctrine of Christ to their 
successors, both by preaching and by writing. And what hath J. S. 
got by this? Yes, give him but leave to suppose that this delivery 
of the doctrine of Christ was only by oral tradition for the three first 
ages, (for he is pleased so to understand the extent of the primitive 
church,) and then he will infer that ‘ the third age could deliver it to 
the fourth, and that to the fifth, and so to us: if they were able, 
there is no question but they were willing, for it concerted them to 
be so, and therefore it was done.’ Though all this be not true, for 
we see by a sad experience that too few in the world are willing to 
do what it concerns them most to do: yet for the present I grant all 
this; and what then? therefore oral tradition is the only rule of 
faith. Soft and fair, therefore the third age delivered it to the fourth, 
‘and so on; but not all the particulars by oral tradition, but by the 
holy scriptures, as I shall largely prove in the proper place. But to 
J. 8. the bells ring no tune but Whittington. 

A third principle he says is this, ‘The present Roman doctrines 
which are in difference were invisible and unheard of in the first and 
best antiquity.’ I know not why he calls this one of my principles, 
unless all my propositions be principles, as all his arguments are 
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demonstrations. It is indeed a conclusion which I have partly, and 
shall in the sequel largely make good. In tlie meantime whether it 
be principle or conclusion, let us see what is objected against it, or 
what use is made of it: for J. S. says it is ‘an improved and a main 
osition.’ But then he tells us, the reason of 1t is, because ‘no 
erste had arisen in those days denying those points, and so the 
fathers set not themselves to write expressly for them, but occasion- 
ally only.’ Let us consider what this is, ‘no heretic had arisen in 
those days denying these points:’ true, but many catholics did, and 
the reason why no heretics did deny those things was because neither 
catholic nor heretic ever affirmed them. Well, but however, ‘ the 
Roman controvertists are frequent for citing them for divers points :’ 
certainly not for making vows to saints, not for the worship of 
images, not for the half communion; for these they do not fre- 
quently cite the fathers of the first three hundred years. ‘It may be 
not, but for the ground of our faith, the church’s voice or tradition, 
they do, to the utter overthrow of the protestant cause.’ They do 
indeed sometimes cite something from them for tradition; and where 
ever the word ‘tradition’ is in scripture, or the primitive fathers, they 
think it is an argument for them, just as the covenanters in the late 
wars thought all scripture was their plea, wherever the word ‘ cove- 
nant’ was named. But to how little purpose they pretend to take 
advantage of any of the primitive fathers speaking of tradition, I 
shall endeavour to make apparent in an enquiry made on purpose, 
Sect. 38. In the meantime it appears, that this conclusion of mine 
was to very good purpose, and in a manner confessed to be true in 
most instances; and that it was so in all, was not intended by me. 
Well, but however it might be in the first three ages, yet he ob- 
serves that I said that ‘in the succeeding ages secular interest did 
more prevail, and the writings of the fathers were vast and volumin- 
ous,’ and many things more, that ‘both sides eternally and incon- 
futably shall bring sayings for themselves respectively.’ And is not 
all this very true? He cannot deny it; but what then? why then 
he says, ‘ I’ may speak out and say, all the fathers after the first three 
hundred years are not worth a straw in order to decision or contro- 
versy ; and the fathers of the first three hundred years spoke not of 
our points in difference, and so there is a fair end of all the fathers 
and of my own Dissuasive too; for that part which relies on them, 
which looks like the most authoritative piece of it.’ There is no 
great hurt in this, ‘1f the fathers be gone, my Dissuasive may go too ;’ 
it cannot easily go in better company, and [ shall take the less care 
of it, because I have J. S. his word that there is a part of it which 
relies upon the fathers. But if the fathers be going, it is fit we look 
after them, and see which way they go; for if they go together (as 
in many things they do) they are of very good use in order to decision 
of! controversy ; if they go several ways, and consequently that con- 
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trovertists may ‘eternally and irrefutably bring sayings out of them 
against one another,’ who can help it? No man can follow them 
all; and then it must be tried by some other topic which is best to 
follow ; but then that topic by itself would have been sufficient to 
have ended the question. Secondly, if a disputer of this world pre- 
tends to rely upon the authority of the fathers, he may by them be 
confuted, or determined. The church of Rome pretends to this, and 
therefore if we perceive the fathers have condemned doctrines which 
they approve of, or approve what they condemn, which we say in 
many articles is the case of that church, then. the Dissuasive might 
be very useful, and so might the fathers too, for the condemnation of 
such doctrines in which the Roman church are by that touchstone 
found to blame. 

And whereas J. 8. says that the first three ages of christianity 
meddled not with the present controversies; it is but partly true, for 
although many things are now-a-days taught of which they never 
thought, yet some of the errors which we condemn were condemned 
then; very few indeed by disputation, but not a few by positive sen- 
tence, and in explications of scripture, and rational discourses, and by 
parity of case, and by catechetical doctrines. For Aectum est index 
sui et obliqui™; they have without thinking of future controversies 
and new emergent heresies, said enough to confute many of them 
when they shall arise. The great use of the fathers, especially of the 
first three hundred years, is to tell us what was first, to consign scrip- 
ture to us, to convey the creed, with sinplhicity and purity to preach 
Christ’s gospel, to declare what is necessary and what not: and 
whether they be fallible or infallible, yet if we find them telling and 
accounting the integrity of the christian faith, and treading out the 
paths of life; because they are persons whose conversation, whose 
manner and time of living, whose fame and martyrdom, and the 
venerable testimony of after ages have represented to be very credi- 
ble, we have great reason to belicve that alone to be the faith which 
they have described, and consequently that whatever comes in after- 
wards and is obtruded upon the world, as it was not their way of 
going to heaven, so it ought not to be ours. So that here is great 
use of the fathers’ writings, though they be not infallible; and there- 
fore I wonder at the prodigious confidence (to say no worse) of J. 8. 
to dare to say, that ‘as appears by the Dissuader, the protestants 
neither acknowledge them infallible, nor useful,’ nay ‘that this is my 
fourth principle.’ He that believes Transubstantiation can believe 
any thing ; and he that says this, dares say every thing ; for as that 
is infinitely impossible to sense and reason, so this is infinitely false 
in his own conscience and experience. And the words which in a 
few lines of his bold assertion he hath quoted out of my book, con- 
fute him but too plainly. ‘ He tells us’ (so saith J. S.) ‘ the fathers 
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are a good testimony of the doctrine delivered from their forefathers 
down to them, of what the church esteemed the way of salvation.’ 
Do not I also (though he is pleased to take no notice of it) say that 
‘although we acknowledge not the fathers as the authors and finish- 
ers of our faith, yet we own them as helpers of our faith, and heirs 
of the doctrine apostolical’? that we make use of their testimonies as 
being (as things now stand) ‘to the sober and the moderate, the 

eaceable and the wise, the best, the most certain, visible and tangi- 

le, most humble and satisfactory to them that know well how to use 
it?’ Can he that says this, not acknowledge the fathers useful? 1 
know not whether J.S. may have any credit as he is one of the 
a but as he is a witness, no man hath reason to take his 
word. 

But to the thing in question ; whatever we protestants think or 
say, yet J. S. saith, ‘our constant and avowed doctrine’ (meaning of 
the church of Rome) ‘is that the testimony of fathers, speaking of 
them properly as such, is infallible” If this be the avowed doctrine 
of the Roman church, then I shall prove that one of the avowed doc- 
trines of that church is false. And secondly, I shall also prove that 
many of the most eminent doctors of the church are not of that mind, 
and therefore it is not the constant doctrine, as indeed amongst them 
few doctrines are. 

First, it is false that ‘the testimony of the fathers, speaking of 
them properly as such, is infallible” For ‘God only is true, and 
every man a liar;’ and since the fathers never pretended to be as- 
sisted by a supernatural miraculous aid, or inspired by an infallible 
Spint ; and infallibility is so far beyond human nature and indus- 
try, that the fathers may be called ‘angels’ much rather than ‘in- 
fallible ;’ for if they were assisted by an infallible Spirit, what hinders 
but that their writings might be canonical scriptures? And if it be 
said they were assisted infallibly in some things and not in all, it 1s 
said to no purpose ; for unless it be infallibly known where the in- 
fallibility resides, and what is so certain as it cannot be mistaken, 
every man must tread fearfully, for he is sure the ice is broken in 
many places, and he knows not where it will hold. It 1s certain 
S. Austin did not think the fathers before him to be infallible, when 
it is plain that in many doctrines, as in the damnation of infants 
dying unbaptized, and especially in questions occurring in the dis- 
putes against the Pelagians about free will and predestination, with- 
out scruple he rejected the doctrines of his predecessors. And when 
in a question between himself and S. Hierome about S. Peter and 
the second chapter to the Galatians, he was pressed with the authority 
of six or seven Greek fathers, he roundly answered® that he gave no 
such honour to any writers of books, but to the scriptures, only as to 
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think them not to have erred ; other authors he read so as to believe - 
them if they were proved by scriptures, or probable reason; not 
because they thought so, but because he thought them proved. And 
he appeals to 8. Hierome, whether he were not of the same mind 
concerning his own works; and for that δ. Hierome hath given 
satisfaction to the world in divers places of his own wnitings®, “I 
suppose Origen is for his learning to be read as Tertullian, Novatus, 
Arnobius, Apollinarius, and some writers Greek and Latin, that we 
choose out that which is good and avoid the contrary.” So that it 
is evident the fathers themselves have no conceit of the infallibility 
of themselves or others (the prophets, and apostles, and evangelists 
only excepted), and therefore if this be an avowed doctrine of the 
Roman 5 there is no ‘oral tradition’ for it, no ‘first and self- 
evident principle’ to prove it. And either the fathers are deceived in 
saying they are fallible, or they are not: if they be deceived in say- 
ing so, then that sufficiently proves that they can be deceived, and 
therefore that they are not infallible ; but if they be not deceived in 
saying that they are fallible; then it is certain that they are fallible, 
because they say they are, and in saying so are not deceived. But 
then if in this the fathers are not deceived, then the church of Rome 
in one of her avowed doctrines is deceived, saying otherwise of the 
fathers than is true, and contrary to what themselves said of them- 
selves. But, 

Secondly, if it be the ‘avowed doctrine’ of the church of Rome 
(as J.S. says it is), yet 1 am sure it is not their ‘constant doctrine.’ 
Certain it is δ. Austin was not infallible, for he retracted some 
things he had said; and in Gratian’s time, neither §. Austin nor 
any of the fathers were esteemed infallible, and this appears in nine 
chapters together of the ninth distinction of Gratian’s decree?: but 
because this truth was too plain to serve the interest of the following 
ages, the gloss upon eap. ‘ Noli mes’ tells us plainly ‘ that this was to 
be understood according to those times, when the works of S. Austin 
and of the other holy-fathers were not authentic, but now all of them 
are commanded to be held to the last title ;’ and a marginal note upon 
the gloss@ says, Scripta sanctorum sunt ad unguem observanda. So 
that here is a plain variety, and no constant oral tradition from 
§. Austin’s time downwards that his and the fathers’ writings were 
infallible; till Gratian’s time it was otherwise, and after him till the 
- gloss was written. It is as Solomon says, ‘There is a time for every 
thing under the sun:’ there is a time in which the writings of the 
fathers are authentic, and a time in which they are not; but then 
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this is not settled, no constant business. Now I would fain know 
whether Gratian spake the sense of the church of his age or noP 
If no, then the fathers were of one mind, and the church of his 
age of a contrary; and then which of them was infallible? But if 
yea, then how comes the present church to be of another mind now? 
And which of the two ages that contradict each other hath got the 
ball, which of them carries the infallibility? Well, however it come 
to pass, yet the truth is, J. S. does wrong to his own church, and 
they never decreed or affirmed the fathers to be infallible. And 
therefore the glossator upon Gratian was an ignorant man, and his 
gloss ridiculous; cece quales sunt decretorum glossatores, quibus 
tanta fides adhibetur, said A. Castor"; and Duns Scotus gave a 
good character of them, Mittunt et remittunt et tandem nihil ad 
propositum. But the mistake of this ignorant glossator is apparent 
to be upon the account of the words of Gelasius in dist. xv. cap. 
‘Sancta Rom. eccl.*,? where when he had reckoned divers of the 
fathers’ writings which the church receives, he hath these words, 
Item epistolam B. Leonis pape ad Flavianum C. P. emscopum desti- 
natam, eujus textum aut unum rota δὲ quisquam rdiota disputaverit, 
et non eam in omnibus venerabiliter accenerit, anathema sit. Now 
although this reaches not near to infallibility, but only to a non 
disputare, and a venerabiliter accipere, and that by idiots only, and 
therefore can do J. ὅδ. no service, yet this which Gelasius speaks of 
S. Leo’s epistle to Flavianus, the glossator falsely applies to all the 
works of the fathers, against the mind of the fathers themselves 
quoted by Gratian in the ninth distinction, and against the sense 
of Gelasius himself in that very chapter which he refers to in the 
fifteenth distinction. It may be J. 8. had not so much to say for 
his bold proposition as this itself comes to, which if he had ever 
seen, he must needs have seen in the same place very much to the 
contrary. But that not only the fathers themselves have taught 
him to speak more modestly of them than he does, and that divers 
leading men of his church have reproved this foolish affirmative of 
his, he may be satisfied if he please to read Aquinas‘. Anctoritatibus 
canonice scripture utitur proprie sacra doctrina ex necessitate argu- 
mentando, auctoritatibus autem aliorum doctorum ecclesi@ quasi argu- 
endo ex propris sed probaliliter. Now I know not what hopes of 
escaping J. S. can have by his restrictive terms, ‘the testimony of 
fathers, speaking of them properly as such;’ for besides that the 
words mean nothing, and the testimony of fathers is the testimony 
of ‘fathers as such,’ or it is just nothing at all: besides this I say, 
that Aquinas affirms that their whole authority (and therefore of 
fathers as such) is only probable, and therefore ccrtainly not in- 
falible. But this 1s so fond a proposition of J. S. that I am 
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ashamed to speak any more of it; and if he were not very ignorant 
of what his church holds, he would never have said it. But for 
his better information, I desire the gentleman to read Alphonsus 
a Castro", Melchior Canus’, and Bellarmine’. 

It is not therefore the constant doctrine of the Romanists that the 
fathers are infallible, for I never read or heard any man say it but 
J. S.; and neither is it the avowed doctrine ef that church, unless 
he will condemn all them for heretics that deny it; some of which I 
have already named, and more will be added upon this occasion. 


Well, but how shall we know that the fathers’ testimony is a 
testimony of ‘fathers speaking properly as such?’ for this doughty 
question we are to enquire after in the pursuit of J. S. his mines and 
crackers: he says in two cases they speak as fathers; ‘first, when 
they declare it the doctrine of the present church of their time; 
secondly, when they write against any man as a heretic, or his tenet 
as heresy.’ It seems then in these the fathers’ testimony is infallible. 
Let us try this, 

1. First, all or any of this may be done by fathers supposed such, but 
really not so: and if it be not: infallibly certain which are and which 
are not the writings of the fathers, we are nothing the nearer though 
it were agreed that the true fathers’ testimony is infallible. Or 
secondly, if the book alleged was the book of the father pretended, 
and not of an obscure or heretical person; yet it may be the words 
are interpolated, or the testimony some way or other corrupted; and 
then the testimony is not infallible, when there is no absolute certainty 
of the witnesses themselves or the records: and what causes there 
are of rejecting very many, and doubting more, and therefore in 
matters of present interest and question of uncertainty and fallibility 
in too many, is known to every learned man, and confessed by writers 
of both sides. 

2. It 1s very seldom that any of the fathers do use that expression 
of saying, ‘this or this is the doctrine of the church ;’ and there- 
fore if they speak as fathers never but when these two cases happen, 
the writings of the fathers will be of very little use in J. 8.’s way. 

3. And yet after all this, if we shall descend to instances J. 8. will 
not dare to justify. what he says——Was Justin Martyr infallible when 
he said that all Christians who were pure believers did believe the 
millenary doctrine? Certainly they were the church, for the others 
he says were such as denied the resurrection. But was Gennadius 
or else S. Austin fathers, and they infallible in the book De dog- 
matibus ecclesiasticis, in which he intends to give an account of the 
doctrine of the church? J. S. seems to acknowledge it by affirming 
a saying out of that book to have been then de fide ; which because 
it had been opposed by very many of the fathers, he had no reason 
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to affirm, but upon the witness of Gennadius putting it into his book 
of Ecclesiastical doctrines; and he afterwards calls it ‘the testimony 
of Gennadius delivering the doctrine of the catholic church’.’ It is 
there said that ‘all men shall die’ (Christ only excepted) ‘that death 
might reign from Adam upon all.’ Hane rationem maxima patrum 
turba tradente suscepimus, ‘this account we have received from the 
tradition of the greatest? company of the fathers.’ If this be a tradi- 
tion delivered by the greatest number of the fathers, then first, tradi- 
tion is not a sure rule of faith, for this tradition is false, and expressly 
against scripture; and secondly, it follows that tradition was not 
then esteemed a sure rule of faith; for although this was a tradi- 
tion from so ‘great a troop of fathers (as he says it was) yet there 
were in his time ali aque catholici et eruditi viri, ‘others as good 
catholics and as learned,’ that believed (as S. Paul believed) that 
‘we shall not all die, but we shall all be changed ;’ and however 
it be, yet all that troop of fathers he speaks of, from whence the 
tradition came, were not infallible, for they were actually deceived. 
Now this instance is of great consideration and force against J. S. 
his ‘ first and self-evident principle concerning oral tradition.’ For 
all that number of fathers, if the rule of faith had becn only oral 
tradition, would horribly have disturbed the pure current of tradi- 
tion, and of necessity must have prevailed in J. S. his way, or at 
least the contrary (which is the truth, and expressly affirmed in 
scripture) could never have had the irrefragable testimony of oral 
tradition. But thanks be to God, in this the church adhered to 
the ‘surer word of prophecy,’ the scripture proved the surer rule 
of faith. But again, δ. Austin or Gennadius says that ‘after Christ’s 
resurrection, the souls of all the saints are with Christ, and that 
going forth from the body, they go to Christ expecting the resurrec- 
tion of their bodies.’ This he delivers as the ecclesiastical doctrine ; 
and do the patrons of purgatory believe him in this to be infallible? 
For my part 1 think S. Austin is in the nght; but I think J.S. will 
not grant this to be the avowed and constant doctrine of his church. 


The second case in which they speak as fathers, is when they write 
against any man as a heretic, or his tenet as heresy. But this is so 
notoriously false, as nothing is more ; and it is infinitely confuted by 
all the catalogues and books of the fathers reckoning the heresies ; 
where they are pleased to call all opinions they like not, by the names 
of heresy. Philastrius* writes against them as heretics, and puts 
them in his black catalogue, who expound that of making man in 
the image and likeness of God, spoken of in Genesis, to signify the 
reasonable soul, and not rather the grace of the Holy Spirit. He 
also» accounts them heretics who rejected the LXX, and followed 
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the translation of Aquila, which in the ancient church was in great 
reputation. Some there were who said that ‘God hardened the heart 
of Pharaoh, and these he calls° heretics, and yet this heresy is the 
very words of scripture; and some® are reckoned heretics for saying 
that the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrha was before Noah’s flood. 
But more considerable is that heresy, which® affirmed that ‘ Christ 
descended into hell, and there preached to the detained, that they 
who would confess Him might be saved:’ Now if Philastrius or any 
other writer of heretics were in this case infallible, what shall become 
of many of the orthodox fathers who taught this now condemned 
doctrine. So did Clemens Alexandrinus, Anastasius Sinaita, S. 
Athanasius, S. Hlierome, S. Ambrose, and divers others of the most 
eminent fathers; and S. Austin affirmed that Christ did ave some; 
but whether all the damned then or no, he could not resolve Euodius 
who asked the question’. That it was not lawful for Christians to 
swear at all upon any account, was unanimously taught by S. Hilary, 
and δ, Hierome, 8. Chrysostom, δ. Ambrose, and Theophylact8, no 
not cum exigitur gusjurandum, aut cum urget necessitas ; and that 
it is crimen gehenna dignum, ‘a damnable sm.’ Whether that was 
the doctrine of the church of Rome in those days, I say not; but if 
it were, why is the church of Rome of a contrary judgment now? If 
it were not, then a consenting testimony of many fathers even of the 
greatest, rank is no irrefragable argument of the truth or catholic 
tradition ; and from so great an union of such an authority it was not 
very hard to imagine that the opinion might have become catholic ; 
from a lesser spring greater streams have issued ; but it is more than 
probable that there was no catholic oral tradition concerning this 
main and concerning article ; and 1 am sure J. S. will think that all 
these fathers were not only fallible, hut deceived actually in this 
point. 

By these few instances we may plainly see what little of infalli- 
bility there is in the fathers’ writings when they write against heretics 
or heresies, or against any article; and how then shall we knew that 
the fathers are at all or in any case infallible? 1 know not from any 
thing more that is said by J. 8. But this I know, that many chief 
men of his side do speak so slightly, and undervalue the fathers so 
pertly, that I fear it will appear that the protestants have better 
opmion of them, and make better use of the fathers than themselves. 
What think we of the saying of cardinal Cajetan, “If you chance 
to meet with any new exposition which is agreeable to the text,” &c., 
“although perhaps it differ from that which is given by the whole 
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current of the holy doctors, I desire the readers that they would not 
too hastily reject it.’ And again, “ Let no man therefore reject a 
new exposition of any passage of scripture, under pretence that it 18 
contrary to what the ancient doctors gave.” What think we of those 
words of Petavius', “There are many things by the most holy fathers 
scattered, especially S. Chrysostom in his homilies, which if you 
would accommodate to the rule of exact truth, they will seem to be 
void of good sense.” And again*, “There is cause! why the autho- 
rity of certain fathers should be objected, for they can say nothing 
but what they have learned from S. Luke; neither is there any 
reason why we should rather interpret 8. Luke by them, than those 
things which they say by S. Luke.”” And Maldonate™ does expressly 
reject the @xposition which all the authors which he had read except 
S. Hilary, give of those words of Christ, ‘The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ Michael Medina® accuses S. Hierome as being 
of the Arian heresy in the Qu. of episcopacy, and he proceeds fur- 
ther to accuse S. Ambrose, S. Austin, Sedulius, Primasius, Chryso- 
stom, Theodoret, @icumenius and Theophylact of the same heresy. 
And Cornelius Mussus° the bishop of Bitonto expressly affirms that 
he had rather believe one single pope than a thousand Augustines, 
Hieromes or Gregories. I shall not need any further to instance 
how the council of Trent hath decreed many things against the 
general doctrines of the fathers, as in the placing images in churches, 
the denying of the eucharist to infants, the not including the blessed 
Virgin Mary in the general evil of mankind in the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, denying the chalice to the laity and priests not offici- 
ating, the beatification and divine vision of saints before the day of 
judgment. If it were not notorious, and sometimes confessed, that 
these things are contrary to the sense of a troop of fathers, there 
might be some excuse made for them who give them good words, 
and yet reject their authorities so freely that 1t sometimes seems to 
pass into scorn. But now it appears to be to little purpose that the 
council of Trent? enjoins her clergy that they ofler not to expound 
scripture against the unanimous consent of the fathers; for (though 
this amounts not to the height of J. S. his saying ‘it 1s their avowed 
and constant doctrine that they are infallible,’ but ad coercenda petu- 
lantia ingenia) the contrary is done and avowed every day. And as 
the fathers proved themselves fallible, both ‘as such’ in writing 
against heretics, and in testifying concerning the church’s doctrine in 
their age; so in the interpretations of scripture, in which although 
there be no universal consent of fathers in any interpretation of 
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scripture concerning which questions moved ; so the best and most 
common consent that is, men of great note recede from it with the 
greater boldness, by how much they hope to raise to themselves the 
greater reputation for wit and learning. And therefore although in 
the sixth general council4 the Ongenists were condemned for bring- 
ing in interpretations differmg from those that went before them ; 
and in the synod ἐπ Zruédo¥ all curates of souls were commanded to 
interpret scriptures so as not to transgress the bounds and tradition 
of the fathers; and the same was the way taken in the council of 
Vienna, and commanded since in the Lateran under Leo the tenth, 
and at last in Trent; yet all this was but good advice, which when 
the following doctors pretended to follow, they nevertheless still took 
their liberty, and went their own way, and if they followed some of 
the fathers, they receded from many others; for noné of them 
esteemed the way infallible; but they that did not think their own 
way better, left their own reason and followed their authonty. But 
of late, ‘knowledge is increased®,’ at least many writers think so ; 
and though the ancient interpretations were more honoured, than 
new: yet Salmeront says plainly that ‘the younger doctors are better 
sighted and more perspicacious ;’ and the question being about the 
conception of the hleseid Virgin without original sin, against which 
a multitude of fathers are brought, the Jesuit answers the argument 
with the words in Exodus xxii., “ Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to sin.” And to the same purpose 8. Austin answered the Donatists". 
But of this I shall afterwards have occasion to speak more particu- 
larly: in the meantime it must needs be acknowledged that the 
protestants cannot more slight the fathers than the Jesuits do, and 
divers other doctors of the thurch of Rome; though I think both of 
them do equally think them to be fallible. 


Well, but at last, of what use are the fathers to protestants in 
their writings; and what use do I or can 1 make of them in my 
Dissuasive ? 

First, for the protestants, the church of England can very well 
account by her canon*, in which she follows the council in Zrudlo, 
and the sixth general synod, and ties her doctors, as much as the 
council of Trent does, to expound scriptures according to the sense 
of the ancient fathers. And indeed it 1s the best way for most men, 
and it is of great use to all men so to do. For the fathers were 
good men and learned; and interest, and partiality, and error had 
not then invaded the world so much as they have since done. The 
papacy, that great fountain of error and servile learning, had not so 
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debauched the world, and all that good which can be supposed could 
be ministered by the piety and learning of so many excellent per- 
sons, all that we can use, and we do make use of it upon all just 
occasions. They speak reason and religion in their writings, and 
when they do so, we have reason to make use of the good things 
which by their labours God intended to convey to us. They were 
better than other men, and wiser than most men, and their authority 
is not at all contemptible, but in most things highly to be valued: 
and is at the worst a very probable inducement. Are not the books 
of the canonists and casuists in a manner little else than a heap of 
quotations out of their predecessors’ writings? Certainly we have 
much more reason to value the authority of the ancient fathers. 

And now since J. §.¥ requires an account from me in particular, 
and thinks I have no right to use them; I shall render him an 
account of this also. But first let us see what his charge is. He 
says indeed 1 tell him that “the fathers are a good testimony of 
the doctrine delivered from their forefathers down to them of what 
the church esteemed the way of salvation.” I did tell them so 
indeed, and in the same place 1 said that “we admit the fathers 
as admirable helps for the understanding of the scriptures.” I told 
them both these things together, and therefore J. S. may blush 
with shame for telling us that “it appears by the Dissuader that 
the protestants do not acknowledge the fathers infallible or useful.” 
But then in what degree of usefulness the fathers are admitted by 
us, we may perceive by the instances, of wiich the one being the in- 
terpretation of scriptures, it is evident, because of their great variety 
and contrariety of interpretations, we do not admit them as mfallible, 
but yet of admirable use; so in the testimony which they give of the 
doctrines of their forefathers concerning the way of salvation, we give 
as great credit as can be due to any relater, except Him that 1s in- 
fallible. 


: Pro magna teste vetustas 
Creditur ; acceptam parce movere fidem 5. 


Nay we go something further; for although in asserting and affirm- 
ing, in teaching and delivering ‘ positively,’ we do believe them with 
great veneration, but not without liberty and enquiry; yet when we 
make use of them in a ‘negative’ way, we find use of them, much 
nearer to infallibility, than all the ‘demonstrations of sure-footing.’ 
For the argument hes thus*, “In the ages succeeding the three first, 
secular interest did much prevail, the writings of the fathers were 
vast and voluminous, full of controversy and ambiguous senses, fitted 
to their own times and questions, full of proper opinions, and such 
variety of sayings, that both sides eternally and inconfutably shall 
bring sayings for themselves tespectively.” This ground I lay of 
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the ensuing argument, and upon this I build immediately, that 
“things being thus,” that is, im the ages succeeding the first three 
(the primitive and purest) the case being so vastly changed, the 
books so vast, the words so many, the opinions so proper, the con- 
trariety so apparent; it is very possible that two litigants shall from 
them pretend words serving their distinct hypotheses, especially when 
they come to wrangle about the interpretations of ambiguous sayings ; 
and of things so disputed there can be no end, no determination ; 
and therefore “it will be impossible for the Roman doctors to con- 
clude from the sayings of a number of fathers,” (viz., in the latter 
and succeeding ages of the church; for of them only the arguinent 
does treat,) “that their doctrine which they would prove thence was 
the catholic doctrime of the church.” And the reason of this is 
derived from the ground I laid for the argument, because these 
fathers are oftentimes gens contra gentem, and sometimes one man 
against himself, and sometimes changing his doctrine, and sometimes 
speaking in heat, and disputing fiercely, and striving by all means to 
prevail and conquer heretics; and therefore a testimony of many of 
them consenting, is not a sufficient argument to prove a doctrine 
catholic; unless all consent in this case, the major part will not 
prove a doctrine catholic. Of this I have given divers instances 
already, and shall add more in the section of Tradition; for the 
present I shall only recite the words of the bishop of the Canaries” 
(a great man amongst them) to attest what I say. TZertza Conclusio. 
Plurium sanctorum auctoritas, reliquis licet paucioribus reclaman- 
tibus, firma argumenta theologo sufficere οὐ presture non valet. Wf 
the major part of fathers consenting be not a sufficient argument, as 
Cunus here expressly says, then no argument from the authority of 
fathers can prove it catholic, unless it be universal. Not that it is re- 
quired that each single point be proved by each single father, as J. S. 
inost weakly would infer; for that indeed is morally impossible ; but 
that when the fathers of the later ages of whom we speak are divided 
in sentence and interest, neither from the lesser number nor yet from 
the greater can you conclude any catholic consent. Heelesia <:miver- 
salis nunguam errat quia nunguam tota errat ; it is not to be imputed 
to the universal church unless all of it agree; and by this Abulensis® 
asserts the indefectibility of the church of God, ‘it never errs because 
all of it does never err.’ 

, And therefore here is wholly a mistake; for to prove a point de Jide 
from the authority of the fathers, we require an universal consent. 
Not that it is expected that every man’s hand that writes should be at 
it, or every man’s vote that can speak should be to it, for this were 
unreasonable; but an universal consent is so required, that is, that 
there be no dissent by any fathers equally catholic and reputed. 


Ὁ Melch. Canus, loc. theol., lib. vii. e [Alphons. Tostat.] Abulens. pref. 
cap. 3. n. 8. [p. 355.] in Matth. ᾳ 3. [leg. 13. fol. 10 Β.} 
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Reliquis licet paucioribus reclamantibus, ‘if others though the fewer 
number do dissent,’ then the major part is not testimony sufficient. 
And therefore when Vincentius Lirinensis and Thomas of Walden 
affirmed that the consent of the major part of fathers from the apo- 
stles downwards is catholic, Canus expounds their meaning to be, 
‘in case that the few dissentients have been condemned by the 
church, then the major part must carry it’ thus when some of the 
fathers said that Melchisedec was the Holy Ghost, here the major 
part carried it, because the opinion of the minor part was condemned 
by the church. But let me add one caution to this, that 10 may pass 
the better. Unless the church of that age in which a minor part of 
fathers contradicts a greater, do give testimony in behalf of the major 
ἐπ (which thing I think never was done, and 1s not indeed easy to 

e supposed), though the following ages reject. the mmor part, it 15 
no argument that the doctrine of the major part was the catholic 
doctrine of that age. It might by degrees become universal, that 
was not so at first; and therefore unless the whole present age do 
agree, that is, unless of all that are esteemed orthodox there be a 
present consent, this broken consent is not an infalhble testimony of 
the catholicism of the doctrine. And this is plain in the case of S. 
Cyprian and the African fathers, denying the baptism of heretics to 
be valid¢. Supposing a greater number of doctors did at that time 
believe the contrary, yet their testimony is no competent proof that 
the church of that age was of their judgment ; no, although the suc- 
ceeding ages did condemn the opmion of the Africans; for the qnes- 
tion now is not whether δ. Cyprian’s doctrine be true or no, but 
whether it was the catholic doctrine of the church of that age. It is 
answered, it was not, because many catholic doctors of that age were 
against it, and for the same reason neither was their doctrine the 
catholic, because as wise and as learned men opposed them in it; 
and it is a frivolous pretence to say, that ‘the contrary’ (viz. to 8. 
Cyprian’s doctrine) ‘was found and defined to be the faith and the 
sense of the church ;’ for suppose it was, but then it became so by a 
new and later definition, not by the oral tradition of that present 
age; and therefore this will do J. S. no good, but help to overthrow 
his fond hypothesis. This or that might be a true doctrine, but not 
the doctrine of the then catholic church, in which the catholics were 
so openly and with some earnestness divided. And therefore it was 
truly said in the Dissuasivee that ‘the clear saying of one or two 
of those fathers, truly alleged by us to the contrary, will certainly 
prove that what many of them (suppose it) do affirm, and which but 
two or three as good catholics do deny, was not then a matter of 
faith or a doctrine of the church : if it had, these dissentients pub- 
licly owning and preaching that doctrine, would have been no catho- 
lics but heretics.’ 

Against this J. S. hath a pretty sophism, or if you please let it 

“J. 8., p. 314. * [p. 181 above. } 
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pass for one of his demonstrations. ‘If one or two denying a point 
which many (others) affirm, argues that it is not of faith; then 
a fortiori if one or two affirm it to be of faith, it argues it 18 of faith, 
though many others deny it.” This consequent is so far from arising 
from the antecedent, that in the world nothing destroys it more: 
for because the denial of one or two argues a doctrine 1s not catho- 
lic though affirmed by many, therefore it is impossible that the 
affirmation of one or two (when there be many dissentients) should 
sufficiently prove a doctrine to be catholic: The antecedent supposes 
that true which therefore concludes the consequent to be false; for 
therefore the affirming a thing to be catholic by two or three, or 
twenty, does not prove it to be so unless all consent, because the 
denymg it to be catholic (which the antecedent supposes) by two or 
three, 1s a good testimony that it 15 not catholic. J. S. his argument 
is hike this, ‘1f the absence of a few makes the company not full, then 
the presence of a few when more are absent, @ fortiori makes the 
company to be full.” But because I must say nothing but what must 
be reduced to grounds, I have to shew the stupendous folly of this 
argument, a self-cvident principle, and that is, Bonuwm, and so Verum, 
is ex integra causa, malum ex qualibet particularif; and a cup is 
broken if but one piece of the lip be broken, but it is not whole un- 
less it be whole all over. And much more is this true in a question 
concerning the universality of consent or of tradition. For J.S. does 
prevaricate in the question, which is, ‘whether the testimony be 
universal if the particulars be not agrecd;’ and he instead of that 
thrusts in another word which 15. no part of the question: for so he 
changes it, by saying “the dissent of a few does not inake but that the 
article is a point of faith ; for though it cannot be supposed a point 
of faith when any number of the catholic fathers do profess to believe 
ἃ proposition contrary to it, yet possibly it will by some of his side be 
said to be a point of faith upon other accounts, as upon the church’s 
defimition, or the authority of plain scriptures. But this will be no- 
thing to J. 8. his hypothesis ; for if a part of the catholic fathers did 
deliver the contrary, there was no irrefragable, catholic oral tradition 
of the church, when so considerable a part of the church delivered 
the contrary as their own doctrine, ἢ is not to be imagined they 
would have done if the consent of the church of that age was against 
it. And if we can suppose this case, that one part of the fathers 
should say, ‘this is the doctrine of the church,’ when another part of 
the fathers are of a contrary judgment, either they did not say true, 
and then the fathers’ testimony, speaking as witnesses of the doctrine 
of the church of their age, is not infallible; or if they did say true, 
yet their testimony was not esteemed sufficient: because the other 
fathers, who must needs know it if it was the catholic doctrine of the 
church then, do not take it for truth or sufficient. And that maxin 
which was received in the council of Trent, that ‘a major part of 


* [Dionys. Areop. de div. nom., cap. iv. p. 216 B.—Cf. Corn. a Lap, in Jac. ii. 10.] 
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voices was sufficient for decreeing in a matter of reformation, but that 
a decree of faith could not be made if a considerable part did contra- 
dict,’ relies upon the same reason; faith is every man’s duty, and 
every man’s concern, and every man’s learning; and therefore it is 
not to be supposed that any thing can be an article of faith in which 
a number of wise and good men are at difference, either as doctors, 
or as witnesses. And of this we have a great testimony from Vin- 
centius Lirinensis&, ln ipsa item .. ecclesia magnopere curandum est 
ut rd teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est ; hoc est enim vere proprieque catholicum ; ‘not that which a part 
of the fathers, but that which is said every where, always, and by all, 
that is truly and properly catholic; and this’ (says he) “18 greatly to 
be taken care of in the catholic church.’ 

From all these premises it will follow that the Dissuasive did, or 
might to very good purpose, make use of the fathers; and if I did 
there or shall in the following sections make it appear, that in such 
an age of the ancient church the doctrines which the church of Rome 
at this day imposes on the world as articles of faith, were not then 
accounted articles of faith, but either were spoken agaist, or not 
reckoned in their canon and confessions, it will follow that either 
they can make new articles of faith, or at least cannot pretend these 
to be articles of faith upon the stock of oral catholic tradition; for 
this cannot be at all, if the catholic fathers were (though unequally) 
divided in their testimony. 

The rest of J. S. his last ‘way’ or ‘mine’ is but bragging, and 
indeed this whole appendix of his is but the dregs of his ‘ Sure-foot- 
ing,’ and gives but very little occasion of useful and material dis- 
course. But he had formerly promised that he would give an account 
of my relying on scripture, and here was the place reserved for it ; 
but when he comes to it, it is nothing at all but a reviling of it, 
calling of it ‘a bare letter unsensed,’ ‘outward characters,’ ‘ink thus 
figured in a book ;’ but whatsoever it is, he calls it my ‘ main, most 
fundamental, and in a manner my only principle ;’ though he, accord- 
ing to his usual method of saying what comes next, had said before 
that I had ‘no principle,’ and that I had ‘many principles.’ All that 
he adds afterwards is nothing but the same talk over again concern- 
ing the fathers, of which I have given an account I hope full enough ; 
and I shall add something more when I come to speak concerning the 
justification of the grounds of the protestant and christian religion. 
Only that I may be out of J. 8. his debt, I shall make it appear that 
he and his party are the men that go upon no grounds, that in the 
church of Rome there is no ‘ Sure-footing,’ no certain acknowledged 
rule of faith; but while they call for an assent above the nature and 
necessity of the thing, they have no warrant beyond the greatest un- 
certainty, and cause their people to wander (that I may borrow J.S." 
his expression), ‘in the very sphere of contingency.’ 


© Common., c. 8. [al. 2. p. 103.] bh [p. 814. 
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Tuat the scriptures are infallibly true though it 
hea es be acknowledged by the Roman church, yet this is 
ing that the not an infallible rule to them, for several reasons. 
Bie cua ae First, because it is imperfect and insufficient (as they 
certain founde- say) to determine all matters of faith. Secondly, be- 
hem, er cause it is not sufficient to determine any that shall 

be questioned: not only because its authority and 
truth is to be determined by something else that must be before it, 
but also because its sense aud meaning must be found out by some- 
thing after it: and not he that writes or speaks, but he that ex- 
pounds it, gives the rule: so that scripture no more is to rule us, 
than matter made the world; until something else gives it form and 
hfe, and motion and operative powers, it is but zzers massa, not so 
much as ἃ clod of earth. And they who speak so much of the 
obscurity of scripture, of the seeming contradictions in it, of the 
variety of readings, and the mysteriousness of its manner of delivery, 
can but little trust that obscure, dark, intricate, and at last im- 
perfect book, for a perfect clear rule. But I shall not need to 
drive them out of this fort, which they so willingly of themselves 
quit. If they did acknowledge scripture for their rule, all contro- 
versies about this would be at an end, and we should all be agreed: 
but because they do not, they can claim no title here. 

That which they pretend to be the infallible judge, and the measure 
of our faith, and is to give us our rule, is the Church; and she is a 
rock, “the pillar and ground of truth,” and therefore here they fix. 
Now how little assurance they have by this confidence, will appear 

y many considerations. 

First, it ought to be known and agreed upon, what is meant by 

this word Church, or Ecclesia. For it is a πολύσημον, and the 
Z2 
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church cannot be a rule or guide if it be not known what you 
mean when you speak the word. Σῶμα ἑαυτοῦ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν καλεῖ 
ὁ Χριστὸς, said Suidas, ‘ His body,’ viz., mystical, ‘Christ calls His 
church.’ Among the Greeks it signifies a convention or assembly 
inet together for public employment and affairs; συναγωγὴν ὄχλου, 
so Aristophanes understands it ; 


"ExkaAnola δ᾽ οὐχὶ διὰ τοῦτον γίνοται ; 


“Is there not a convocation or an assembly called for this Plutus ?” 
Now by translation this word is used among Christians to signify ‘ all 
them who out of the whole mass of mankind are called, and come, 
and are gathcred together by the voice and call of God, to the wor- 
ship of God through Jesus Christ, and the participation of eternal 
good things to follow:’ so that ‘the church’ is ‘a company of men , 
and women professing the saving doctrine of Jesus Christ.’ This is 
the church 2 sensu forensi, and in the sight of men; but because 
‘glorious things are spoken of the city of God;’ the professors of 
Christ’s doctrine are but imperfectly and inchoatively the church of 
God; but they who are indeed holy and obedient to Christ’s laws 
of faith and manners; that live according to His laws, and walk by 
His example; these are truly and perfectly ‘the church,’ and they 
have this signature, ‘God knoweth who are His.’ These are the 
church of God in the eyes and heart of God. For the church of 
God are the body of Christ; but the mere profession of christianity 
makes no man a member of Christ; ‘“ Neither circumcision nor un- 
circumcision availeth any thing in Christ Jesus,” nothing “but a 
new creature; nothing but a “faith working by love;” and “ keep- 
ing the commandments of God.” Now they that do this are not 
known to be such by men; but they are only known to God; and 
therefore it is in a true sense ‘the invisible church ;’ not that there 
are two churches, or two societies, in separation from each other; or 
that one can be seen by men, and the other cannot; for then cither 
we must run after the church, whom we ought not to imitate; or be 
blind in pursuit of the other that can never be found; and our eyes 
serve for nothing but to run after false fires. No, these two churches 
are but one society; the one is within the other, ‘they walk together 
to the house of God as friends, they take swect counsel together,’ and 
eat the bread of God in common: but yet though the men be visible, 
yet that quality and excellency by which they are constituted Christ’s 
members and distinguished from mere professors and outsides of 
Christians, this, I say, is not visible. All that really and heartily 
serve Christ τη abdito, do also profess to do so; they serve him in 
the secret of the heart, and in the secret chamber, and in the public 
assemblies, unless by an intervening cloud of persecution they be for 
awhile hid, and made less conspicuous; but the invisible church 
ordinarily and regularly is part of the visible, but yet that only part 
that is the true one; and the rest but by denomination of law and 
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In common speaking are the church: not in mystical union, not in 
proper relation to Christ, they are not the house of God, not the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, not the members of Christ; and no man 
can deny this. Hypocrites are not Christ’s servants, and therefore 
not Christ’s members, and therefore no part of the church of God, 
but improperly and equivocally, as a dead man is a man; all which 
is perfectly summed up in those words of S. Austin®, saying, that 
the body of Christ is not dipartitum, it is not a double body. Non 
entm revera Domini corpus est, quod cum illo non erit in aternum, 
‘All that are Christ’s body shall reign with Christ for ever.’ And 
therefore they who are of their father the devil, are the synagogue of 
Satan, and ‘ of such’ is not ‘the kingdom of God’ and all this is no 
more than what S. Paul said, “They are not all Israel, who are of 
Israel ;” and* “he is not a Jew that is one outwardly, but he is a Jew 
that is one inwardly.” Now if any part of mankind will agree to call 
the universality of professors by the title of the church, they may if they 
will; any word by consent may signify any thing: but if by ‘churcl’ 
we mean that society which is really joined to Christ, which hath re- 
ceived the holy Spirit, which is heir of the promises and the good 
things of God, which is the body of which Christ is head; then the 
invisible part of the visible church, that is, the true servants of 
Christ only are ‘the church,’ that is, to them only appertains the 
spirit, and the truth, the promises, and the graces, the pnivileges 
and advantages of the gospel: to others they appertain, as the 
promise of pardon does; that is, when they have made themselves 
capable. 

For since it is plain and certain that Christ’s promise of giving 
the Spirit to His apostles? was merely conditional, if they did love 
Him, if they did keep His commandments ; since it is plainly affirmed 
by the apostle, that by reason of wicked lives men and women did 
turn apostates from the faith, smce nothing in the world does more 
quench the Spirit of wisdom and of God than an impure life ; it is 
not to be supposed that ‘the church,’ as it signifies the professors 
only of christianity, can have an infallible Spint of truth. If the 
church of Christ have an indefectibility, then it must be that which 
is in the state of grace and the divine favour. They whom God does 
not love, cannot fall from God’s love; but the faithful only and 
obedient are beloved of God: others may believe rightly ; but so do 
the devils who are no parts of the church, but princes of ecclesia 
matlignantium ; and it will be a strange proposition which affirms any 
one to be of the church for no other reason but such as qualifies the 
devil to be so too. For there is no other difference between the 
devil’s faith and the faith of a man that lives wickedly, but that 


® De doctr. christ., lib. iii, cap. $2. © [Rom. ii. 28, 29.] 
{tom. iii, part. i. col. 58.] ἃ [John xiv. 15, 16.] 
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there is hopes the wicked man may by his faith be ‘ converted’ to 
holiness of life, and consequently be a member of Christ and the 
church; which the devils never can be. To be ‘converted’ from 
gentilism or judaism to the christian faith is an excellent thing ; 
but it is therefore so excellent, because that is God’s usual way by 
that faith to ‘convert’ them unto God, from their vain conversation 
unto holiness. That was the ‘conversion’ which was designed by 
the preaching of the gospel; of which, to believe merely was but the 
entrance and introduction. 

Now besides the evidence of the thing itself and the notice of it in 
scripture®; let me observe that this very thing is in itself a part of 
the article of faith; for if it be asked what is the catholic church ὃ 
the apostles’ creed defines it ; it is communio sanctorum, “I believe 
the holy catholic church,” that is, “the communion of saints,” the 
conjunction of all them who heartily serve God through Jesus Christ ; 
the one is indeed exegetical of the other, as that which is plainer is 
explicative of that which is less plain; but 6186 they are but the same 
thing: which appears also in this, that in some creeds the latter 
words are left out, and particularly in the Constantinopolitan, as 
being understood to be in effect but another expression of the same 
article. To the same sense exactly Clemens of Alexandria! defines 
the church to be ‘the congregration of the elect :’ οὐ yap viv τὸν 
τόπον, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἄθροισμα τῶν ἐκλεκτῶν ἐκκλησίαν καλῶ" ‘by the 
church I do not mean the place, but the gathering or heap of the 
elect; for this is the better temple for the receiving the greatness of 
the dignity of God: for that living thing which is of great price,’ to 
Him who is worthy of all price, yea to whose price nothing 15 too 
great, δι᾿ ὑπεροχὴν ἁγιότητος καθιέρωται, ‘is gonsecrated by the ex- 
cellency of holiness.’ But more full is that of S. Austins, who 
spends two chapters in affirming that only they who serve God faith- 
fully are the church of God. “The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. For this isin the good and faithful, and the holy 
servants of God, scattered every where, and combined by a spiritual 
union in the same communion of sacraments, whether they know 
one another by face or no. Others it is certain are so said to be in 
the house of God, that they do not pertain to the structure of the 
house, nor to the society of fructifying and peacemaking justice, but 
are as chaff in the wheat: for we cannot deny that they are in the 
house, the apostle Paul saying that in a great house there are not 
only vessels of gold and silver, but wood and earth, some for honour 
and some for dishonour.” And a litile before, “I do not speak 
rashly when I say, some are so in the house of God, that they also 
are that very house of God which is said to be built upon a rock, 


¢ [Ephes. ii. 1—5.] ξ De Bapt. contr. Donatist., lib. vii. 
* Clem. Alex, strom., lib. vii. [cap. 5. cap. 51 sq. [tom. ix. col. 200.] 
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which is called the only dove, the fair spouse without spot or wrinkle, 
the garden shut up, a fountain sealed, a pit of living water, a fruitful 
paradise: this is the house which hath received the keys, and the 
power of loosing and binding ; whosoever shall despise this house,” 
reproving and correcting him, he saith “let him be as an heathen 
and a publican.” And then he proceeds to describe who are this 
house, by the characters of sanctity, of charity and unity. Propter 
mulam pollutamque conscientiam damnati a Christo, jam in corpore 
Christi non sunt, quod est ecclesia, quoniam non potest Christus 
habere damnata membra™, ‘those who are condemned by Christ for 
their evil and polluted consciences are not in Christ’s body, which is 
the church ; for Christ hath no damned members.’ 

And this besides that it is expressly taught in the Augustan 
Confession ', it is also the doctrine of divers Roman doctors, that 
wicked men are not true members of the body of the church, but 
equivocally. So Alexander of Hales, Hugo, and Aquinas, as they 
are quoted by Turrecremata*; so Petrus a Soto, Melchior Canus, 
and others, as Bellarmine himself confesses; so that if it be said that 
evil men are ‘in the church,’ it is true, but they are not ‘of the 
church,’ as 8. John’s expression is, “ for if they had been of us, they 
would have tarred with us:’ which words seem to be of the same 
sense with those fathers, who affirm the church to be the number of 
the predestinate, whom God loves to the end. But however, the 
wicked are only in the body of the church as peccant humours, 
and excrements, and hair, and putrefaction ; so said S. Austin as Bel- 
Jarmine! quotes him: and the same thing in almost the same words 
is set down by Coster the Jesuit ™: and when Bellarmine attempts to 
answer this saying of S. Austin, he says he means that ‘the wicked 
are not in the church in the same manner as the godly are;’ that is, 
not as living members: which though it be put in the place of an 
answer to amuse the young fellows that are captivated with the ad- 
mirable method of Οὐ). and Sod. yet it plainly confesses the point 
in question, viz., that the wicked are not members of Christ’s body ; 
and if they be not, then to them belong not the privileges and pro- 
mises which God gave and promised to His church: for they were 
given for the sake of the saints only, saith S. Austin; and Bellar- 
mine" confesses it. But 1 need not be digging the cisterns for this 
truth; Christ himself hath taught it to us very plainly, “Ye are 


h δ. Aug,, lib, ii. contr. Crescon., cap. 
21. [tom. 1x. col. 423.) vide eund., lib. 
li. contr, Petil, cap. ult. [tom. ix. col. 
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My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you®:” not upon any 
other terms; and I hope none but friends are parts of Christ’s 
mystical body, members of the church whereof He is head; and 
the only condition of this, is, ‘if we do whatsoever Christ com- 
mands us.’ And that this very blessing and promise of knowing 
and understanding the will of God appertains only to the godly, 
Christ declares in the very next words, “ Henceforth I call you not 
servants, for the servant knoweth not what his lord doth; but I 
have called you friends, for all things I have heard from My Father 
I have made known unto you.” So that being the friends of God, 
is the only way to know the will of God; none are infallible but 
they that are holy; and they shall certainly be directed by Chnist, 
and the Spirit of Christ. “If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
Myself,” said our blessed Lord’. And 8. John said4, “Ye have 
received the unction from above, and that anointing teacheth you 
all things.” The Spirit of God is the great teacher of all truth 
to the church; but they that ‘grieve the holy Spirit of God,’ they 
that ‘quench the Spirit,’ they that ‘defile His temple,’ from these 
men He will surely depart: ‘that He shall abide with men unto the 
end of the world,’ is a promise not belonging to them, but to them 
that ‘keep His commandments: the external parts of religion may 
be ministered by wicked persons, and by wicked persons may be re- 
ceived; but the secrets of the kingdom, the spiritual excellencies of 
the gospel, that is, truth and holiness, a saving and an unreprovable 
faith, and an indefectible love, to be united to Christ, and to be 
members of His body; these are the portions of saints, not of wicked 
persons, whether clergy or laity. ‘I'he mouth of the just bringeth 
forth wisdom,” and “the lips of the rightcous know what is accept- 
able,”’ said Solomon": but when we consider those men who ‘ detain 
the faith in unrighteousness,’ it is no wonder that God leaves them, 
and ‘ gives them over to believe a lic,’ and delivers them to the spirit 
of illusion ; and therefore it will be ill to make our faith to rely upon 
such dangerous foundations. As all the principles and graces of the 
gospel are the propriety of the godly, so they only are the church of 
God of which glorious things are spoken: and it will be vain to talk 
of the infallibility of God’s church; the Roman doctors either must 
confess it subjected here, that is, in the church in this sense, or they 
can find it no where. In short; this is the church (in the sense now 
explieated) which is the “pillar and ground of truth;” but this is 
not the sense of the church of Rome, and therefore from hence they 
refusing to have their learning, can never pretend wisely that they 
can be infallibly directed. 


We have seen what is the true meaning of the church of God, 
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according to the scriptures, and fathers, and sometimes persons 
formerly in the church of Rome: in the next place let us see what 
now-a-days they mean by the ‘church,’ with which name or word 
they so much abuse the world. 

I. Therefore, by church sometimes they mean the whole body of 
them that profess christianity ; greges pastoribus adunatos, priest and 
people, bishops and their flocks, all over the world, upon whom the 
name of Christ is called, whether they be dead in sins, or alive in the 
Spirit, whether good Christians or false hypocrites: but all the num- 
ber of the baptized, except excommunicates that are since cut off, 
make this body. 

1. Now the word ‘church’ I grant may and is given to them 
by way of supposition and legal presumption, as a jury of twelve 
men are called ‘ good men and true;’ that is, they are not known 
to be otherwise, and therefore presumed to be such. And they 
are the church in all human accounts; that is, they are the con- 
gregation of all that profess the name of Chnst, of whom every 
particular that is not known to be wicked is presumed to be good ; 
and therefore is still part of the external church, in which are the 
wheat and the tares: and they are bound up in common by the 
union of sacraments and external rites, name, and profession ; but 
by nothing else. This doctrine is well explicated by S. Austin’, 
“That is not the body of Christ which shall not reign with Him for 
ever: and yet we must not say it is bipartite; but it is either true 
or mixed, or it is either true or counterfeit, or some such thing; 
for not only in eternity, but even now, hypocrites are not to be said 
to he with Christ, although they may seem to be of His church. But 
the scripture speaks of those and these as if they were both of one 
body, propter temporalem commiationem et communionent sacramen- 
torum, they are only combined by a temporal mixtion, and united by 
the common use of the sacraments.” And this, to my sense, all the 
churches of the world secm to say; for when they excommunicate a 

erson, then they throw him ‘out of the church ;’ meaning that all 
Ἐ being in the church of which they could take cognizance, is but 
by the communion of sacraments and external society. Now out of 
this society no man must departt ; because although a better union 
with Christ and one another is most necessary, yet even this cannot, 
ought not to be neglected ; for by the outward, the inward is set for- 
‘ward and promoted: and therefore to depart from the external com- 
munion of the church upon pretence that the wicked are mingled 
with the godly, is foolish and unreasonable ; for by such departing a 
man is not sure he shall depart from all the wicked, but he 1s sure 
he shall leave the communion of the good, who are mingled in the 
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common mass with the wicked, or else all that which we call ‘the 
church’ is wicked. And what can such men propound to themselves 
of advantage, when they certainly forsake the society of the good for 
an imaginary departure from the wicked; and after all the care they 
can take, they leave a society in which are some intemperate or many 
worldly men, and erect a congregation, for ought they know, of none 
but hypocrites ? 

So that which we call the church is permarta ecclesia, as 8. Austin 
is content it should be called, ‘a mixed assembly®;’ and for this 
mixture sake, under the cover and knot of external communion, the 
church, that is, all that company, is esteemed one body; and the 
appellatives are made in common, and so are the addresses, and 
offices and ministries: becausc, of those that are not now, some will 
be good; and a great many that are evil, are undiscernibly so; and 
m that communion are the ways and ministries and engagements 
of being good; and above all, in that society are all those that are 
really good ; therefore it is no wonder, that we call this ‘ great mix- 
tion’ by the name of ecclesia or ‘the church.’ 

2. But then since the church hath a more sacred notion, it is the 
spouse of Christ, His dove, His beloved, His body, His members, 
His temple, His house in which He loves to dwell, and which shall 
dwell with Him for ever; and this church is known, and discerned, 
and loved by God, and is united unto Chnst: therefore although 
when we speak of all the acts and dutics, of the judgments and 
nomenclatures, of outward appearances and accounts of law, we call 
the mixed society by the name of ‘the church ;’ yet when we consider 
it in the true, proper, and primary meaning, by the intention of God, 
and the nature of the thing, and the entercourses between God and 
His church; all the promises of God, the Spint of God, the life of 
God, and all the good things of God are peculiar to the church of 
God in God’s sense, in the way in which He owns it, that is, as it is 
holy, united unto Christ, like to Him, and partaker of the divine 
nature. The other are but a heap of men keeping good company, 
calling themselves by a good name, managing the external parts of 
union and ministry; but because they otherwise belong not to God, 
the promises no otherwise belong to them, but as they may, and 
when they do*, return to God. 

Here then are two senses of the word ‘church,’ God’s sense and 
man’s sense; the sense of religion, and the sense of government ; 
common rites, and spiritual union. 


II. Having now laid this foundation, that none but the true ser- 
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vants of Christ make the true church of Christ, and have title to the 
promises of Christ, and particularly of the Spirit of truth ; and having 
observed that the Roman church relies upon ‘the church’ under 
another notion and definition: the next enquiry is to be, what cer- 
tainty there is of finding truth in this church, and in what sense and 
meaning it is that in the church of God we shall be sure to find it. 

Of the church in the first sense S. Pauly affirms, it is “the pillar 
and ground of truth.” He spake it of the church of Ephesus, or the 
holy catholic church over the world; for there is the same reason 
of one and all; if it be, as 8. Paul calls it, ecclesia Dei vivi, if it be 
united to the head Christ Jesus, every church is as much the “ pillar 
and ground of truth” as all the church. Which that we may under- 
stand rightly, we are to consider, 

1. That what is commonly called ‘the church’ is but domus ec- 
clesia vere, as the ecclesia vera is domus Dei: it is the school of 
piety, the place of institution and discipline. Good and bad dwell 
here; but God only and His spirit dwells with the good. They 
are all taught im the church; but the good only are θεοδίδακτοι 
‘taught by God,’ by an infallible Spirit, that is, by a Spirit which 
neither can deceive nor be deceived, and therefore by Him the 
good, and they only, are led into all saving truth; and these are 
the men that preserve the truth im holiness; without this society 
the truth would be hidden and ‘held in unrighteousness ;’ so that 
all good men, all particular congregations of good men, who upon 
the foundation Christ Jesus build the superstructure of a holy hfe, 
are ‘the pillar and ground of truth;’ that is, they support and de- 
fend the truth, they follow and adorn the truth; which truth would 
in a little time be suppressed, or obscured, or varied, or concealed, 
and misinterpreted, if the wicked only had it in their conduct. That 
is, amongst good men we are most like to find the ways of peace and 
truth, all saving truth, and the proper spiritual advantages and loveli- 
ness of truth. Now then this does no more relate to all churches 
than to every church, God will no more leave or forsake any one of 
His faithful servants than He will forsake all the world. And there- 
fore here the notion of ‘catholic’ is of no use; for the church is the 
‘communion of saints,’ wherever it be or may be; and that this 
church is catholic, it does not mean by any distinct existence, but 
by comprehension and actual and potential inclosure of all com- 
munions of holy people ‘in the unity of the Spint, and in the band 
of peace ;’ that is, both externally and internally. ‘ Externally’ means 
the common use of the symbol and sacraments; for they are the 
band of peace; but the unity of the Spirit is the peculiar of the 
saints, and is the internal confederation and conjunction of the 
members of Christ’s body in themselves, and to their Head. And 
by the energy of this state, wherever it happens to be, all the bless- 
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ings of the Spirit are entailed; every man hath his share in it, he 
shall never be left or forsaken, and the Spirit of God will never de- 
part from him, as long as he remains in, and is of, the communion 
of saints. But this promise is made to him only as he is part of this 
communion, that is, of the body of Christ; Membrum divulsum, ‘if 
a limb be cut off’ from the union of the body, it dies. No man 
belongs to God but he that is of this communion; but therefore the 
greater the communion is, the more abundance of the Spirit they 
shall receive, as there is more wisdom in many wise men than in a 
few: and since every single church or convention receives it in the 
virtue of the whole church, that is, in conjunction with the body of 
Christ ; it is the whole body to whom this appellative belongs, that 
she is ‘the pillar and ground of truth.’ But as every member receives 
life and nourishment, and is alive, and is defended and provided for, 
by the head and stomach, as truly and really as the whole body: so 
it is in the church; every member preserves the saving truth, and 
every member lives unto God, and so long as they do so they shall 
never be forsaken by the Spirit of God. ‘And this is to every man 
as really as to every church; and therefore every good man hath his 
share in this appellative; and the saints of Vienna and J.yons? called 
Attalus the martyr ‘a pillar and ground of the churches; and truly 
he seems to have been a man that was fully grounded in the truth, 
one that hath ‘built his house upon a rock,’ one with whom truth 
dwells, to whom Christ the fountain of truth will come and dwell 
with him; for he hath built upon the foundation, Christ Jesus being 
the chief corner-stone ; and thus Attalus was a pillar, one upon whose 
strength others were made more confident, bold and firm in their 
persuasion ; he was one of the pillars that helped to support® the 
christian faith, and church; and yet no man supposes that Attalus 
was infallible; but so it is in the case of every particular church as 
really as of the catholic, that is, as to all churches. For that is the 
meaning of the word ‘catholic,’ not that it signifies a distinct being 
from a particular church ; and if taken abstractly, nothing is effected 
by the word; but if taken distributively, then it is useful and 
material, for it signifies that in every congregation ‘where two or 
three are gathered in the name of Christ, God is in the midst of 
them’ with His blessing and with His spirit; it is so ‘in all the 
churches of the saints, and in all of them (as long as they remain 
such) the truth and faith is certainly preserved. But then that in 
the apostolical creed the church is recommended under the notion of 
catholic, it is of great use and excellent mystery, for by it we under- 
stand that in all ages there is, and in all places there may be, a church 
or collection of true Christians; and this catholic church cannot fail ; 
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that is, all particular churches shall not fail; for still it is to be ob- 
served, there is no church catholic really distinct from all particular 
churches; and therefore there is no promise made to a church in the 
capacity of being catholic or universal ; for that which hath no distinct 
being can have no distinct promises, no distinct capacities, but the 
promises are made to all churches and to every church: only there 
1s this in it, if any church of one denomination shall be cut off, other 
branches shall stand by faith and still be im the vine: the church of 
God cannot be without Christ their Head, and the Head will not 
suffer His body to perish. Thus I understand the meaning of the 
church’s being ‘the pillar and ground of truth.’ Just as we may say, 
human understanding, and the experience of mankind, is the pillar 
and ground of true philosophy : but there is no such abstracted being 
as human understanding, distinct from the understanding of all in 
dividual men. Every universal is but an intentional or notional being: 
so 15 the word ‘catholic’ relating to the church, if it be understood 
as something separated from all particular churches; and I do not 
find that it 15 any other ways used im scripture than in the distributive 
sense. So S. Paul, ‘The care of all the churches is upon me;’ that 
is, he was the apostle of the catholic church of the gentiles; and so 
41 teach in all the churches of the saints.” And im this sense it is 
that I say the apostles have in the creed comprehended all the chiris- 
tian world, all the congregations of Chirisi’s servants, in the word 
‘catholic.’ 

2. But then it is to be considered that this epithet of the church 
to be ‘the pillar and ground of truth’ is to be understood to signify 
in opposition to all religions that were not chnstian. The implied 
antithesis is not of the whole to its parts, but of kind to kind; it is 
not so called to distinguish it from conventions of those who disagree 
in the house of God, but from those that are out of the house; 
meaning that whatever pretences of religion the gentile temples or the 
Jewish synagogues could make, truth could not be found among 
them, but only in those who are assembled m the name of Christ, 
who profess His faith, and are of the christian religion. or they 
alone can truly pretend to be the conservers of truth; to them only 
now are committed the oracles of God, and if these should fail, 
truth would be at a loss, and not be found in any other assemblies. 
In this sense δ. Paul spake usefully and intelligibly ; for if the several 
conventions of separated and disagreeing Cliristiaus should call them- 
sclves, as they do and always did, the church, the question would 
be; which were the church of God; and by this rule you were never 
the nearer to know where truth is to be found: for if you say, In 
the church of God, several pretend to it who yet do not teach the 
truth, and then you must find out what is truth before you find the 
church. But when the churches of Christians are distingaished from 
the assemblies of Jews, and Turks, and heathens; she is visible and 
distinguishable, and notorious: and therefore they that love the 
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truth of God, the ‘ saving truth’ that ‘ makes us wise unto salvation,’ 
must become Christians; and in the assemblies of Christians they 
must look for it as in the proper repository, and there they shall 
find it. 

8. But then it is also considerable, what truth that is of which 
‘the church of the living God’ is the ‘ pillar and ground’? It is only 
of the saving truths of the gospel, that whereby they are made 
members of Christ, the house of God, the temples of the Holy Spint. 
For the Spirit of God being the church’s teacher, He will teach us to 
avoid evil and to do good, to be wise and simple, to be careful and 
profitable, ‘to know God, and whom He hath sent Jesus Christ,’ to 
increase in the knowledge and love of them, to be peaceable and 
charitable, but not to entertain ourselves and our ‘ weak brethren’ 
‘with doubtful disputations,’ but to keep close to the foundation, 
and to superstruct upon that a holy life; that is, God teaches His 
church the way of salvation, that which is necessary and that which 
is useful els οἰκοδομὴν πίστεως καὶ ἀγάπης, that which will ‘make us 
wise unto salvation.’ But in this school we are not taught curious 
questions, unedifying notions, to untie knots which interest and vanity, 
which pride and covetousness have introduced; these are taught by 
the devil, to divide the church, and by busying them in that which 
profits not, to make them neglect the wisdom of God and the holi- 
ness of the Spirit. And we see this truth by the experience of above 
fifteen hundred years. The churches have troubled themselves with 
infinite variety of questions, and divided their precious unity, and 
destroyed charity, and instead of contending against the devil and all 
his crafty methods, they have contended against one another, and 
excommunicated one another, and anathematized and damned one 
another; and no man is the better after all, but most men are ver 
much the worse; and the churches are in the world still divided 
about questions that commenced twelve or thirteen ages since; and 
they are like to be so for ever till Elias come: which shews plainly 
that God hath not interested Himself in the revelations of such 
things, and that He hath given us no means of ending them but 
chanty, and a return to the simple ways of faith. And this is yet 
the more considerable, because men are so far from finding out a way 
to end the questions they have made, that the very ways of ending 
them which they propounded to themselves are now become the 
greatest questions; and consequently themselves, and all their other 
unnecessary questions, are indeterminable: their very remedies have 
increased the disease. And yet we may observe that God’s ways are 
not like ours, and that 1118 ways are the ways of truth, and ever- 
lasting ; he hath by His wise providence preserved the plain places 
of scripture, and the apostles’ creed in all churches to be the rule 
and measure of that faith by which the churches are saved, and which 
is only that means of the unity of Spirit, which is the band of peace 
in matters of belief.. And what have the churches done since? 1Ὸ 
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what necessary truths are they, after all their clampers, advanced 
since the apostles left to them that τύπος διδαχῆς, that sound 
‘form of’ words and ‘doctrine ?? What one ‘ great thing’ is there 
beyond this, in which they all agree, or in which they can be brought 
to agree? He that wisely observes the ways of God and the ways of 
man, will easily perceive that God’s goodness prevails over all the 
malice and all the follies of mankind; and that nothing is to be 
relied upon as a rule of truth, and the ways of peace, but what Christ 
hath plainly taught, and the apostles from Him; for He alone is 
‘the author and fimsher of our faith;? Ife began it, and He 
perfected it: and unless God had mightily preserved it, we had 
spoiled it. 

Now to bring all this home to the present enquiry. The event 
and intendment of the premises is this: they who slighting the plain 
and perfect rule of scripture, rely upon the church as an infallible 
guide of faith and judge of questions; either by ‘the church’ mean 
the congregation and communion of saints, or the outward church 
mingled of good and bad: and this is intended either to mean a par- 
ticular church of one name; or by it they understand the catholic 
church. Now in what sense soever they depend upon the church 
for decision of questions, expecting an infallible determination and 
conduct ; the church of Rome will find that she relies upon a reed of 
Kigypt, or at least a staff of wool. 1) If by the church they mean 
the communion of saints only; though the persons of nen be visible, 
yet because their distinctive cognizance is invisible, they can never 
sce their guide; and therefore they can never know whether they go 
right or wrong. And the sad pressure of this argument Bellarmine® 
saw well enough; “It 1s necessary,” saith he, “it should be infal- 
libly certain to us which assembly of men is the church; for since 
the scriptures, traditions, and plainly all doctrines depend on the 
testinony of the church, unless it be most sure which is the true 
church, all things will be wholly uncertain: but it cannot appear to 
us which is the true church, if internal faith be required of every 
member or part of the church.” Now how necessary true saving 
faith or holiness is (which Bellarmine calls ‘ mternal faith’), I refer 
myself to the premises. It is not the church, unless the members of 
the church be members of Christ, living members ; for the church is 
truly Christ’s living body. And yet if they by church mean any 
‘thing else, they cannot be assured of an infallible guide ; for all that 
are not the true servants of God have no promise of the abode of the 
Spirit of truth with them: so that the true church cannot be a public 
judge of questions to men, because God only knows her numbers 
and her members; and the church in the other sense, if she be made 
a judge, she is very likely to be deceived herself, and therefore cannot 
be relied upon by you; for the promise of an infallible Spirit, the 
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Spirit of truth, was never made to any but to the communion of saints. 
2) If by the church you mean any ‘particular church, which will you 
choose? since every such church is esteemed fallible. 8) But if you 
mean the catholic church: then if you mean her, an abstracted 
separate being from all particulars, you pursue a cloud and fall in 
love with an idea and a child of fancy; but if by ‘catholic’ you mean 
all particular churches in the world, then though truth does infallibly 
dwell amongst them, yet you can never go to school to them all to 
learn it, in such questions which are curious and unnecessary, and by 
which the salvation of souls is not promoted, and on which it does 
not rely: not only because God never intended His saints and ser- 
vants should have an infallible Spirit, so to no purpose; but also 
because no man can hear what all the Christians of the world do say ; 
no man can go to them, nor consult with them all; nor ever come to 
the knowledge of their opinions and particular sentiments. And 
therefore in this enquiry to talk of ‘the church’ in any of the present 
significations, is to make use of a word that hath no meaning serving 
to the end of this great enquiry. 


III. The church of Rome, to provide for this necessity, have 
thought of a way to find out such a church as may salve* this pheno- 
menon, and by ‘ church’ they mean the representation of a church ; 
the church representative is this infallible guide; the clergy, they are 
the church; the teaching and the judging church. And of these we 
may better know what is truth in all our questions ; for ‘ their lips 
are to preserve knowledge;’ and they are to ‘rule and feed’ the rest ; 
and ‘the people must require the law from them,’ and must ‘ follow 
their faith*.? Indeed this was a good way once, even in the days of 
the apostles, who were faithful stewards of the mysteries of God. 
And the apostolical men, the first bishops who did preach the faith, 
and lived accordingly, these are to be ‘remembered,’ that is, their 
lives to be transcribed, their faith and perseverance in faith is to be 
imitated. To this purpose is that of S. Irenzeus* to be understood, 
Tanta ostensiones cum sint, non oportet adhuc querere apud alios 
veritatem, quam facile est ab ecclesia sumere ; cum apostoli quasi im 
depositorium dives plenissime in eam contulerint omnia que sint veri- 
tatis, utt omnis quicumque velit sumat ex ea potum vita: hac est 
enim vite introitus; omnes autem reliqui fures sunt et latrones, 
propter quod oportet devitare quidem illos. As long as the apostles 
lived, as long as those bishops lived who, being their disciples, did 
evidently and notoriously teach the doctririe of Christ, and were of 
that communion ; so long they, that is, the apostolical churches, were 
a sure way to follow; because it was known and confessed, these 
clergy guides had an infallible unerring spirit. But as the church 
hath decayed in discipline, and charity hath waxen cold, and faith is 
become interest and disputation, this counsel of the apostle, and these 
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words of S. Irenzus, come off still the fainter. But now here is a 
new question, viz., whether the rulers of the church be ‘the church, 
that church which is ‘ the pillar and ground of truth : whether when 
they represent the diffusive church, the promises of an indeficient 
faith, and the perpetual ‘abode of the holy Spirit,’ and His ‘ leading 
into afl truth,’ and ‘ teaching all things,’ does in propriety belong to 
them? For if they do not, then we are yet to seek for an infallible 
judge, a church on which our faith may rely with certainty and in- 
fallibility. e 

In answer to which, I find that in scripture the word ecclesia or 
‘church’ is taken in contra-distinction from the clergy, but never that 
itis used to signify them alone. “ Then it pleased the apostles and the 
elders with the whole church to choose men of their own company‘,” 
&e.; and, “The holy Ghost hath made you overseers to feed the 
church of Gods.” And Hilarius Diac." observes that the apostle to 
the church of Colossi sent by them a message to their bishop, Pre- 
positum ellorum per eos rpsos commonet ut sit sollicitus de salute 
wpsorum ; et quia plebis solius causa epistola scribitur, ideo non ad 
rectorem ipsurum destinata est, sed ad ecelesiam: observing that the 
bishop is the ruler of the church, but his flock is that which he in- 
tended only to signify by ‘the church.’ The clergy m their public 
capacity are not the church, but the rulers of the church, ecclesiastici 
but not ecclesia ; they are denominatives of the church, bishops 
and pastors of the church, and in their personal capacity are but 
parts and members of the church; and are never in the New testa- 
ment called ‘the church’ indefinitely: and this is so notorious and 
evident in scripture that it is never pretended otherwise, but in S. Mat- 
thew xvui., Die ecclesia, ‘if thy brother offend thee, rebuke him; 
and then before two or three; and if he neglect them, tell it unto 
the church,’ that is, to ‘the rulers of the church,’ say the Roman 
doctors. But this cannot be directly so, for ecclesia or ‘church’ is 
the highest degree of the same ascent ; first in private, to one of the 
church surely, for they had no society with any else, especially m the 
matter of fraternal correption: then in the company of some few (of 
the church still, for not to heathens:) and at last, of the whole 
church, that is, of all the brethren in your public assembly. This is 
a natural climax ; and it is made more than probable by the nature 
of the punishment of the mecorrigible ; they become as heathen, be- 
cause they have slighted the whole church; and therefore are not to 
be reckoned as any part of the church. And then lastly, this being 
an advice given to 8. Peter and the other apostles, that they in this 
case should ‘ tell the church ;’ by ‘the church’ must be meant some- 
thing distinct from the clergy, who are not here commanded to tell 
themselves alone, but the whole congregation of elders and brethren, 
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that is, of clergy and people. It is not to be denied but every 
national church, whereof the king is always understood to be the 
supreme governor, may change their form of judicature, in things (1 
mean) ‘ that are without ; that is, such things which are not imme- 
diately by Christ intrusted to the sole conduct of the bishops and 
priests, such as are the ministry of the word and sacraments, and 
the immediate cure of souls. Concerning other things δ. Paul gave 
order to the Corinthians that in the cases of law, and matters of secu- 
lar division upon interest, which the apostle calls βιωτικὰ κριτήρια, 
‘those who are least esteemed in the church*’ should be appointed to 
judge between them by way of reference. But by the way, this does 
not authorize the rulers of churches, the pastors and bishops to inter- 
meddle; for they are ‘most esteemed,’ that is, the principals in the 
church ; but then this very thing proves that the κριτήριον or the 
duty and right of judging 15 in the whole church of the saints; οὐκ 
οἴδατε ὅτι οἱ ἅγιοι κόσμον κρινοῦσι, ‘know ye not that the saints 
shall judge the world ?’ that is, the church hath the power of judg- 
ing; and it is yet more plain, because he calls upon the church of 
Corinth to delegate this judicature, this κριτήριον ἐλάχιστον, this 
little, this ‘least judgment,’ though now it is esteemed the greatest ; 
but little or great, καθίζετε, ‘do you appoint’ the judges, ‘those that 
are least esteemed.’ And for other things they may appoint greater 
judges, and put their power in execution by such ministries which 
are better done by one or by a few persons, than by a whole multi- 
tude ; who in the declension of piety would rather make tumults than 
wise judgments. And upon this account, though for a long time the 
people did interest themselves in public judicatures, and even in elec- 
tions of bishops, which were matters greater than any of the βιωτικὰ 
κριτήρια, and this S. Cyprian! said was their due by divine right, 
(let him answer for the expression,) yet in these affairs the people 
were also conducted, and so ought to be, by their clergy-guides, who 
by their abilities to persuade and govern them were the fittest for 
the execution of that power. But then that which I say is this, that 
this word ecclesia or ‘church’ signifying this judicatory, does not 
signify the clergy as distinct from their flocks ; and there is not any 
instance in the New testament to any such purpose ; and yet that the 
clergy may also reasonably, but with a metonymy, be represented by 
the word ‘church,’ is very true; but this is only by the change of 
words and their first significations. They are the fittest to order and 
conduct the ἐκκλησιαστικὰ κριτήρια, the whole ecclesiastical judica- 
tare. Ut omnis actus ecclesi@ per prapositos gubernetur, it is 8. 
Cyprian’s™ expression, ‘that whatever act the church intends to do, 
it should be governed by their rulers ;’ viz., by consent, by preach- 
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ing, by exhortation, by reason and experience, and better knowledge 
of things: but the people are to stand or fall at these judicatorics, 
not because God hath given them the judgment of an infallible spirit, 
more than to the whole church or congregation: but because they 
are fittest to do it, and for many other great reasons. And this 
appears without contradiction true, because even the decrees of 
general councils bind not but as they are accepted by the several 
churches in their respective districts and dioceses: of which I am to 
give an account in the following periods. 

But if this thing were otherwise ; yet if by the church they under- 
stand the clergy only, it must be all the clergy that must be the 
judge of spiritual questions ; for no example 15 offered from the N. T., 
no Instance can be produced that by ece/esia is meant the clergy, and 
by clergy is meant only a part of the clergy; these cannot m any 
sense be the catholic church: and then, if this sense were obtained 
by the church of Rome, no man were the better unless all the 
bishops and priests of the world were consulted in their questions. 


Of councils and IV. They therefore think it necessary to do as God 
their authority. did to Gideon’s army ; they will not make use of all, 
but send away the multitude, and retain the ten thousand ; and yet 
because these are too many to overthrow the Midianites, they reduce 
them to three hundred. The church must have a representative ; 
but this shall be of a select number; a few, but enough to make a 
council. A general council is the church representative, and it is 
ean here they can set their foot, and stand fast upon infalli- 

lity ; for all the promises made to the church are crowded into 
the tenure and possession of a general council: and therefore, Dic 
ecclesia 15, ‘ tell it to the council, that’s the church,’ said a great ex- 
positor™ of the canon law. 

This indeed is said by very many of the Roman doctors, but not 
by all; and therefore this will at first seem but a trembling founda- 
tion, and themselves are doubtful in their confidences of it; and 
there is an insuperable prejudice laid against it by the title o: the 
first general council that ever was, that 1 mean of Jerusalem®, where 
the apostles were presidents, and the presbyters were assistants, but 
the church was the body of the council. “ When they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of the church, and of the apostles and 
elders :” and again, “Then it pleased the apostles and elders with 
the church to send chosen men;” and they did so, they sent a 
decretal, with this style, “The apostles, and elders, and brethren, 
send greeting to the ᾿πταξε which are of the gentiles.” Now no 
man doubts but the spirit of infallibility was in the apostles, and yet 
they had the consent of the church in the decrec, which church was 
the company of the converted brethren; and by this it became a 
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rule: certainly it was the first precedent, and therefore ought to be 
the measure of the rest, and this the rather because from hence the 
succeeding councils have derived their sacramental sanction of Visum 
est Spiritui sancto ct nobis. Now as it was the first, so it was the 
only precedent in scripture, and it was managed by the apostles, and 
therefore we can have no other warrant of an authentic council but 
this: and to think that a few of the rulers of churches should be a 
just representation of the church for infallible determination of all 
questions of faith, is no way warranted in scripture; and there is 
neither here nor any where else any word or commission that the 
church ever did or could delegate the Spirit to any representatives, 
or pass infallibility by a commission or letter of attorney: and there- 
fore to call a general council ‘the church,’ or to think that all the 
privileges and graces given by Christ to His church is there in a 
part of the church, is wholly without warrant or authority. 

But this is made manifest by matter of fact ; and the church never 
did intend to delegate any such power, but always kept it in her own 
hand; I mean the supreme judicature, both im faith and discipline. 
I shall not go far for instances, but observe some in the Roman 
church itself, which are therefore the more remarkable, because in the 
time of her reign, general councils were arrived to great heights, and 
the highest pretensions. Clement the seventh" calls the council of 
Ferrara the eighth general synod, in his bull of the twenty-second of 
April, 1527, directed to the bishop of Farnasia, who it seems had 
translated it out of Greek into Latin: yet this general council is not 
accepted in France, but was expressly rejected by king Charles the 
seventh, and the instance of the cardinals who came from P. Eugenius 
to desire the acceptation of it, was denied. This council was, it 
seems, begun at Basil‘; and though the king did then, and his great 
council and parliament, and the church of France then assembled at 
Bruges", accept it; yet it was but in part; for of forty-five sessions 
of that council, France hath received only the first thirty-two, and 
those not entirely as they lie, but with certain qualifications, Adiqua 
simpliciter ut gacent, alia vero cum certis modificationibus et formis, 
as is to be seen in the Pragmatic Sanction. To the same purpose is 
that which happened to the last council of Lateran, which was called 
to be a countermine to the second council of Pisa, and to frustrate 
the intended reformation of the church im head and members; this 
council excommunicated Lewis the twelfth of France, repealed the 
Pragmatical Sanction, and cotdemned the second council of Pisa ; 
so that here was an end of the council of Pisa by the decree of the 
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Lateran. And on the other side the Lateran council had as bad 
a fate; for besides that it was accounted in Germany, and so called 
by Paulus Langius* a monk of Germany, ‘a pack of cardinals’ ;’ it 
is wholly rejected in France, and an appeal to the next council put 
in against it by the university of Paris. And as ill success hath 
happened to the council of Trent; which it seems could not oblige 
the Roman catholic countries without their own consent, but there- 
fore there were many pressing instances, messages, petitions, and 
artifices to get it to be published in France. First to Charles the 
ninth, by Pius quartus, An. Dom. 1563; then by cardinal Aldo- 
brandino? the pope’s nephew, 1572; then by the French clergy, 
1576, in an assembly of the states at Blois, Peter Espinac arch- 
bishop of Lyons bemg speaker for the clergy; after this, by the 
French clergy at Melun, 1579, the bishop of Bazas making the 
oration to the king; and after him, the same year they pressed it 
again, Nicolas Angelier the bishop of Brieu bemg speaker. After 
this, by Renald of Beaune, archbishop of Bruges®, 1582, and the 
very next year by the pope’s nuncio to Henry the third. And in 
A.D. 1585, and -88, and -98", it was pressed again and again; 
but all would not do. By which it appears that even in the 
church of Rome the authority of general councils is but preca- 
rious®; and that the last resort 1s to the respective churches, who 
did or did not send their delegates to consider and consent. Here 
then is but little ground of confidence in general councils; whom 


surely the churches would absolutely trust if they had reason to 
believe them to be infallible. 


But there are many more things to be considered. For there being 
many sorts of councils; general, provincial, national, ciocesan*; the 
first enquiry will be which of all these, or whether all of these, will be 
an infallible guide, and of necessity to be obeyed. 1 doubt not but 
it will be roundly answered that only the general councils are the last 
and supreme judicatory, and that alone which is infallible. 

1. But yet how uncertam this rule will be, appears in this, that 
the gloss of the canon law® says, Non videtur metropolitanos posse 
condere canones i suis concitiis; at least not in great matters, imo 
non licet: yet the seventh synod‘ allows the decrees, decosiones loca- 
lium conciliorum, ‘the definitions of local councils.’ But I suppose 
it is in these as it is im the general: they that will accept them, may ; 
and if they will approve the decrees of provincial councils, they be- 
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come a law unto themselves; and without this acceptation, general 
councils cannot give laws to others. 

. 2. It will be hard to tell which are general councils, and which 
are not; for the Roman councils under Symmachus all the world 
knows can but pretend to be local or provincial, consisting only of 
Italians, and yet they bear ‘ universal’ in their style, and it 1s always 
said (as Bellarmine® confesses) Symmachus concilio generat pra- 
sidens ; and the third council of Toledo, in the eighteenth chapter, 
uses this mandatory form, Precipit hec sancta et universahs synodus. 

3. But if we will suppose a catachresis in this style, and that this 
title of ‘universal’? means but a ‘ particular,’ that 18, an universal of 
that place; though this be a hard expression, because the most parti- 
cular or local councils are or may be universal to that place; yet 
this may be pardoned, since it is like the ‘catholic Roman’ style, that 
is, the manner of speaking in the universal particular church; but 
after all this, it will be very hard in good earnest to tell which 
councils are indeed universal or general councils. Bellarmine 
reckons eighteen from Nicene to Trent inclusively; so that the 
council of Florence is the sixteenth; and yet pope Clement the 
seventh calls it the eighth general; and is reproved for it by Surius, 
who, for all the pope’s infallibility, pretended to know more than the 
pope would allow. The last Lateran council, viz., the fifth, is at 
Rome esteemed a general council; in Germany and France it passes 
for none at all, but a faction and ‘ pack of cardinals‘? 

4. There are divers general councils* that though they were such, 
yet they are rejected by almost all the christian world. It ought not 
to be said that these are not general councils because they were con- 
ventions of heretical persons, for if a council can consist of herctical 
persons (as by this instance it appears if may) then a general council 
is no sure rule or ground of faith. And all those councils which 
Bellarmine calls ‘reprobate’ are so many proofs of this. For what- 
ever can be said against the council of Ariminum; vet! they cannot 
say but it consisted of pc. bishops, aud therefore it was as general 
as any ever was before it; but the faults that are found with it prove 
indeed that it is not to be accepted: but then they prove two things 
more; first, that a general council binds not till it be accepted by 
the churches, and therefore that all its authority depends on them, 
and they do not depend upon it; and secondly, that there are some 
general councils which are so far from being infallible, that they are 
directly false, schismatical, and heretical. And if when the churches 
are divided in a question, and the communion, like the question, is 
in flux and reflux; when one side prevails greatly, they get a general 
council on their side, and prevail by it; but lose as much when the 
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other side play the same game in the day of their advantages. And 
it will be to no purpose to tell me of any collateral advantages that 
this council hath more than another council; for though I believe 
so, yet others do not, and their council is as much a general council 
to them as our council is to us. And therefore if general councils 
are the rule and law of faith in those things they determine, then all 
that is to be considered in this affair, is whether they be general 
councils. Whither they say true or no, is not now the question, but 
is to be detcrmined by this, viz., whether are they general councils 
or no; for relying upon their authority for the truth, if they be 
satisfied that they are general councils, that they speak and determine 
truth will be consequent and allowed. Now then if this be the 
question, then since divers general councils are reprobated, the con- 
sequent is that although they be general councils, yet they may 
be reproved. And if a catholic producing the Nicene council be 
rencontred™ by an Arian producing the council of Ariminum, which 
was far more numcrous; here are 


—aquilis aquile ct pila minantia pilis"; 


but who shall prevail? If a general council be the rule and guide, 
they will both prevail ; that is, neither. And it ought not to be said 
by the catholic, ‘ Yea, but our council determined for the truth, but 
yours for error,’ for the Arian will say so too. But whether they do 
or no, yet it is plain that they may both say so: and if they do, 
then we do not find the truth out by the conduct and decision of a 
general council; but we approve tlis general, because upon other 
accounts we believe that what is there defined is true. Aud there- 
fore δ. Austin’s way here is best, Meque ego Nicenum concilium neque 
tu Ariminense, δ. Both sides pretend to general councils: that 
which both equally pretend to, will help neither ; therefore let us go 
to scripture. But there are amongst many others two very consider- 
able instances, by which we may see plainly at what rate councils are 
declared general.—There was a council held at C. P.° under Con- 
stantinus Copronymus of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops. 
It was in that unhappy time when the question of worshipping 
or breaking images was disputed. This council commanded images 
to be destroyed out of churches; and this was a general council : 
and yet twenty-six, or as some say thirty-one? years after, this was 
‘condemned by another general council, viz., the second at Nice, 
which decreed images to be worshipped; not long after, about five 
years, this general council at Nice for that very reason was con- 
demned by a general council of Francfort, and generally by the 
western churches. Now of what value is a general council to 
the determination of questions of faith, when one general council 
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condemns another general council with great liberty, and without 
scruple. And it is to no purpose to allege reasons or excuses why 
this or that council is condemned, for if they be general, and yet may 
without reason be condemned, then they have no authonty; but if 
they be condemned with reason, then they are not infallible—The 
other instance‘ is in those councils which were held when the dispute 
began between the council and the pope. The council of Constance, 
consisting of almost a thousand fathers first and last, defined the 
council to be above the pope ; the council of Florence, and the fifth 
council in the Lateran, have condemned this council so far, as to that 
article. The council of Basil, all the world knows how greatly they 
asserted their own authority over the pope; but therefore though in 
France it is accepted, yet in Italy and Spain it is not. 

But what is the meaning that some councils are partly approved 
and partly condemned4, the council of Sardis", that im Trullo, those 
of Francfort, Constance, and Basil, but that every man, and every 
church accepts the gencral councils as far as they please, and no fur- 
ther? The Greeks receive but seven general councils, the Lutherans 
receive six, the Kutychians in Asia receive but the first three, the 
Nestorians in the east receive but the first two, the Anti-trinitanians 
in Hungary and Poland receive none. The church of England re- 
ceives the four first generals* as of highest regard, not that they are 
infallible, but that they have determined wisely and holily. 


Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata,— 


It is as every one likes: for the church of Rome that receives sixteen, 
are divided ; and some take in others, and reject some of these, as I 
have shewn. 

5. How can it be known which is a general council, and how 
many conditions are required for the building such a great house ? 
The question is worth the asking, not only because the church of 
Rome teaches us to rely upon a general council as the supreme judge 
and final determiner of questions; but because I perceive that the 
church of Rome is at a loss concerning general councils. The coun- 
cil of Pisa Bellarminet says is ‘ neither approved, nor reproved ;’ for 
pope Alexander the sixth approved it, because he acknowledged the 
election of Alexander the fifth, who was created pope by that coun- 
cil: and yet Antoninus called it Conciliabulum illegitimum, ‘an 
unlawful conventicle.’ But here Bellarmine was a little forgetful ; 
for the fifth Lateran council, which they in Rome will call a general, 
hath condemned this Pisan, with great interest and fancy; and there- 
fore it was ‘both approved and reproved.’ 

But it is fit that it be enquired, how we shall know which, or 
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what, is a general council, and which is not. First, if we enquire 
into the number of the bishops there present, we cannot find any 
certain rule for that: but be they many or few, the parties interested 
will, if they please, call it a general council. And they will not, dare 
not, I suppose, at Rome make a quarrel upon that point ; when in the 
sixth session of Trent, as some printed catalogues" inform us, they 
may remember there were but thirty-eight persons im all at their first 
sitting down, of which number some were not bishops; and at last 
there were but fifty-seven archbishops and bishops in all; in the 
first session were but three archbishops and twenty-three bishops, 
and in all the rest about sixty archbishops and bishops was the usual 
number till the last. And yet there arc some councils of far greater 
antiquity who are rejected, although their number of bishops very far 
surpass the numbers of Trent; in Nice were three hundred and 
eightecn bishops; m that of Chalcedon were six hundred, and in 
that of Basil were above four hundred bishops, and in that of Con- 
stance were three hundred, besides the other fathers as they call them. 
But this is but one thing of many; though it will be very hard 
to think that all the power and energy, the virtual faith, and poten- 
tial infallibility of the whole christian church should be in eighty or 
nincty bishops taken out of the neighbour countries. 

6. But then if we consider upon what pitiful pretences the Roman 
doctors do evacuate the authority of councils; we shall find them to 
be such, that by the like, which can never be wanting to a witty per- 
son, the authority of every one of them may be vilified, and conse- 
quently they can be infallible security to no man’s faith. Charles 
the seventh of France and the French church assembled at Bruges*, 
rejected the latter sessions of the council of Basil, because they de- 
prived P. ugenius, and created Felix the fifth; and because it was 
doubtful whether that assembly did sufficiently represent the catholic 
church. But Bellarmine’ says that the former sessions of the council 
of Basil are mvalid and null, because certam bishops fell off there, 
and were faulty. Now if this be a sufficient cause of nullity, then if 
ever there be a schism or but a division of opimions, the other party 
may deny the authority of the council; and especially if any of them 
change their opinion, and go to the prevailing side, the other hath 
the same cause of complaint: but this ought not at all to prevail till 
αὐ be agreed how many bishops must be present ; for if some fail, if 
enough remain, there is no harm done to the authority. But because 
any thing is made use of for an excuse; it 1s a sure sign they are but 
pretended more than regarded, but just when they serve men’s turns. 
The council of C. P. under Leo Isaurus? is rejected by the Romanists, 
because there was no patriarch present but S. German; though all 
the world knows the reason is because they decreed against images. 
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But if the other were a good reason, then it is necessary that all the 
old patriarchs should be present ; and if this be true, then the gene- 
ral council of Ephesus is null, because all the patriarchs were not 
present at it, and particularly the patriarch of Antioch ; and in that 
of Chalcedon there wanted the patriarch of Alexandria. And the 
first of C. P. could not have all the patriarchs, neither could it be 
representative of the whole church, because at the same time there 
was another council at Rome. And, which is worse to the Romanists 
than all that, the council of Trent upon this and a thousand more is 
invalid, because themselves reckon but three patriarchs there present ; 
one was of Venice, another of Aquileia, and the third was only a 
titular of Jerusalem ; none of which were really any of the old patri- 
archs whose authority was so great in the ancient councils. 

7. It is impossible as things are now that a general council should 
be a sure rule or judge of faith, since it can never be agreed who of 
necessity are to be called, and who have decisive voices in councils. 
At Rome®* they allow none but bishops to give sentence and to sub- 
scribe: and yet anciently not only the emperors and their embassa- 
dors did subscribe ; but lately at Florence, Lateran, and Trent, car- 
dinals and bishops, abbots and generals of orders did subscribe ; and 
in the council of Basil priests had decisive voices, and it is notorious 
that the ancient councils were subscribed by the Archimandrites who 
were but abbots, not bishops; and cardinal Jacobatius® affirms that 
sometimes laymen were admitted to councils, to be judges between 
those that disputed some deep questions. Nay, Gerson says that 
controversies of faith were sometimes referred to pagan philosophers, 
who though they believed it not, yet supposing it such, they deter- 
mined what was the proper consequent of such principles ; which the 
Christians consented in: and he says it was so in the council of Nice, 
as 1s left unto us upon record’. And Eutropius a pagan was chosen 
judge between Origen and the Marcionites, and against these he gave 
sentence, and in behalf of Origen. Certain it is that the states of 
Germany in their dict at Noremberg propounded to pope Adrian the 
sixth that laymen miglit be admitted as well as the clergy and freely 
to declare their judgments without hindrance. And this was no new 
matter: for it was practised in all nations; in Germany, France, 
England, and Spain itself ; as who please may scc in the sixth, eighth, 
and twelfth councils of Toledo. So that it is apparent that the 
Romanists, though now they do not, yet formerly they did¢; and 
were certainly in the right: and if any man shall think otherwise, he 
can never be sure that they were in the wrong: especially when he 
shall consider that the council of the apostles not only admitted 
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presbyters, but the laity, who were parties in the decree, as is to be 
seen in the Acts of the apostles®; and that for this there was also a 
very great precedent in the Old testament im a case perfectly like it, 
when Elijah ἢ appealed to the people to judge between God and Baal, 
which of them was the Lord, by answering by fire. 

8. But how if the church be divided in a guestion which hath 
caused so great disturbances that it is thought fit to call a council? 
Here will be an eternal uncertainty: if they call both sides, they will 
never agree; if they call but one, then they are parties and judges 
too. In the general council of Sardis*, by command of the two 
emperors Constans and Constantius, all bishops, catholic and Anians, 
were equally adinitted ; so it was also both at Ariminum and Seleu- 
cia; and so it was at Ferrara, where the Greeks and Latins sat 
together. But if one side only exclude all the adversaries, and de- 
clare them criminals beforehand, as it happened at Trent and Dort, 
how is that one party a representative of the church, when so great a 
part of christendom is not consulted, not heard, not suffered ? 

9. Suppose, a council being called, the bishops be divided in their 
opinion, how shall the decision be? By the major number of voices, 
surely. But how much the major? shall one alone above the equal 
number carry it? That were strange, that one man should determine 
the faith of christendom. Must there be two thirds, as it was pro- 
pounded in Trent in some cases; but if this be, who shall make any 
man sure that the Holy Spirit of God shall go over to those two 
thirds, and leave the remaining party to themselves? and who can 
ascertain us that the major part is the more wise and more holy, or 
if they be not, yet that they shall speak more truth? But im this 
also the doctors are uncertain and divided ; and how little truth is to 
be given to the major part in causes of faith, the Roman doctors may 
learn from their own abbot of Panormo®, and the chancellor of Paris; 
the first saying, ‘'The opinion of one godly man ought to be preferred 
before the pope’s, if it be grounded upon better authorities of the 
Old and New testament :’ and the latter saying, ‘ Every learned man 
may and ought to withstand a whole council, if he perceive it errs of 
malice or ignorance.’ 

10. The world is not yet agreed in whose power it 1s to call the 
councils; and if it be done by an incompetent authority, the whole 
- convention is schismatical, and therefore not to be trusted as a judge 
of consciences and questions of faith. The emperors always did it of 
old, and the popes of late; but let this be agreed first, and then let 
the other questions come before them ; till then, we cannot be sure. 

11. Lastly, if general councils be supposcd to be the rule and 
measure of faith, christendom must needs be in a sad condition and 
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state of doubt for ever; not only because a council is not called, it 
may be, in two or three ages, but because no man can be sure that 
all things are observed which men say are necessary ; neither did the 
several churches ever agree what was necessary, nor did they ever 
agrec to sct down the laws and conditions requisite to their being 
such : and therefore they have well and wisely comported themselves 
in this, that never any general council did declare that a general 
council is infallible. Indeed Bellarmine labours greatly to prove it 
out of scripture: his best argument is the promise that Christ made, 
that “when two or three are gathered in My name, I will be in the 
midst of them ;” and “1 will be with you to the end of the world.” 
Now to these authorities I am now no other way to answer but by 
observing that these arguments do as much prove every cliristian 
ineeting of any sort of good Christians to be as infallible as a council, 
and that a diocesan council is as sure a guide as a general: and it is 
impossible from those or any other like words of Christ to prove the 
contrary ; and therefore gives us no certainty here. 


V. But if gencral councils im themselves be so uncertain, yet the 
Roman doctors now at last are come to some certainty; for if the 
pope confirm a council, then it is right and true, and the church is a 
rule which can never fail, and never can deceive, or leave men in un- 
certainty ; for a spirit of infallibility is then in the churches represen- 
tative, when head and inembers are joined together. This 1s their 
last stress, and if this cord break they have nothing to hold them. 

Now for this, there are divers great considerations which will soon 
put this matter to issue. For although this be the new device of the 
court of Rome, and the pope’s flatlerers, especially the Jesuits, and 
that this never was so much as probably proved, but boldly affirmed 
aud weakly grounded; yet this is not defined as a doctrine of the 
Roman church. For, 

1. We find Bellarmine! reckoning six cases of necessity or utility 
of calling general councils; and four of them are of that nature that 
the pope is either not in being, or clse is a party, the person to be 
judged: as 1) if there be a schism amongst the popes of Rome, 
as when there happen to be two or three popes together; winch 
happened in the councils of Constance and Basil. Or 2) if the pope 
of Rome be suspected of heresy. Or 3) when there is great necessity 
of reformation of manners in head and members; which hath been 
so notoriously called for above four hundred years. Or 4) if the 
election of the pope be questioned.—Now in these cases it is im- 
possible that the consent of the pope should be necessary to make 
up the authority of the council, smce the pope is the pars rea, and 
the council is the only judge. And of this there can be no question : 
and therefore the pope’s authority is not necessary, nor of avail to 
make the council valid. 
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2. If the pope’s approbation of the council make it to be an in- 
fallible guide, then since without it it is not infallible, not yet the 
supreme judicatory, it follows that the pope is above the council: 
which is a thing very uncertain in the church of Rome; but it hath 
been denied in divers general councils, as by the first Pisan ; by the 
council of Constance, the fourth and fifth sessions; by the council of 
Basil in the second, the sixteenth and cighteenth and thirty-third 
sessions; by the council of Bruges* under Charles the seventh, and 
by the Pragmatic Sanction: all which have declared that ‘a general 
council hath its authority immediately from Christ (and consequently 
not depending on the pope) and that it is necessary that every per- 
son in what dignity soever, though papal, should be obedient to it in 
things that concern faith, the extirpation of schism, and the reforma- 
tion of the church of God both in head and members.’ This is the 
decree of the council of Constance!; which also adds further that 
‘whosoever shall neglect to obey the commands, statutes, ordinances 
and decrees of this or any other general council lawfully assembled, 
in the things aforesaid or thereunto pertaining’ (viz., in matters of 
faith or manners) ‘made or to be made, if he do not repent of it, he 
shall undergo a condign penance; yea, and with recourse to other 
remedies of law against him, of what condition, estate or dignity 
soever he be, though he be the pope.’ The same was confirmed in 
the council of Lausanna, and the second Pisan in the third session : 
so that here are six general councils all declarmg the pope to be 
inferior and submitted to a council; they created popes in some of 
them, they decreed when councils should be called, they judged 
popes, they deposed them, they commanded their obedience, they 
threatened to impose penances if they obeyed not, and to proceed 
to further remedies in law; and the second Pisan, beside the former 
particulars, declared that the synod neither could nor should be dis- 
solved without their universal consent; nevertheless, by the common 
consent it might be removed to a place of safety, especially with the 
pope, if he could be got to consent thereunto; always provided it 
be not at Rome. And yet this very council was approved and com- 
mended by pope Alexander the fifth, as both Platina™ and Nauclerus® 
witness: and the council of Constance was called by pope John the 
twenty-third; he presided in it, and was for his wicked life deposed 
by it°; and yet Platina, in his life, says he approved it; and after 
- Ium so did pope Martin the fifth (as is to be seen in the last session? 

of that council) and Eugenius the fourth¢; and the council of Basil, 
and Lausanua, was confirmed by pope Nicolas the fifth’, as is to be 
seen in his bull; and not only pope Martin the fifth’, but pope 
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Eugenius the fourth", approved the council of Basil. It were a need- 
less trouble to reckon the consenting testimonies of many learned 
divines and lawyers, bearing witness to the council’s superiority over 
popes. More material it is that many famous universities, particularly 
that of Paris, Erfurdt, Cologne, Vienna, Cracovia, all unanimously did 
affirm the power of general councils over popes, and principally for 
this thing relied upon the authority of the general councils of Con- 
stance and Basil. 

Now if a general council, confirmed by a pope, be a rule or judge 
of faith and manners; then this is an article of faith, that the au- 
thority of a general council does not depend upon the pope but on 
Christ immediately ; and then the pope’s confirmation does not make 
it valid any more than the confirmation or consent of the other 
patriarchs for their respective provinces. For here are many councils, 
and they confirmed by divers popes. 

But that it may appear how uncertain all even the greatest things 
are at Rome, cardinal Cajetan wrote a book* against this doctrine, 
and against the councils of Constance, Basil, and Pisa, and Gerson 
the chancellor of Paris; which book king Lewis the twelfth of France 
required the university of Paris to examine, which they did to very 
good purpose. And the latter popes of Rome have used their utmost 
diligence to disgrace and nullity all these councils, and to stifle the 
voice and consciences of all men, and to trample general councils 
under their feet. Now how can the souls of christian people put 
their questions and differences to their determination, who themselves 
are biting and scratching one another? He was likely to prove but 
an ill physician who gave advices to a woman that had gotten a cold, 
when himself could scarce speak for coughing. I am not concerned 
here to say what I think of the question, or whether the council or 
the pope be in the night; for I think, as to the power of determining 
matters of faith infallibly, they are both in the wrong. But that 
which I observe is that the church of Rome is greatly divided about 
their judge of controversies, and are never like to make an end of it 
unless one party be beaten into a good compliant belief with the 
other. I shall only add a conclusion to these premises in the words 
of Bellarmine’, Si concilia generalia possent errare, nullum esset in 
ecclesia firmum judicium quo controversia compont et unitas in ec- 
clesia servart posset, ‘if a general council can err, there is no sure 
judgment in church for the composing controversies, and preserving 
unity.’ I shall not need to take advantage of these words fy observ- 
ing that Bellarmine hath by them evacuated all the authority of the 
pope’s defining questions 2 cathedra; for if a general council can 
fail nothing amongst them can be certain. This is that which I 
observe; that since this thing is rendered so uncertain upon the 
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stock of their own wranglings, and not agreeing upon which are 
general councils; one part condemning some, which very many 
others among them acknowledge for such: it is impossible by their 
own doctrine that they can have any place where to set their foot, 
and say, ‘ Here I fix upon a rock, and cannot be moved.’ And there 
being so many conditions required, and so many ways of failing laid 
to their charge, and many more that may be found out; and it being 
impossible that we can be infallibly assured that none of them hath 
happened in any general council that comes to be questioned: how 
can any man rely upon the decision of a council as infallible, of which 
he cannot ever be infallibly assured that it hath proceeded coneiii- 
ariter (as Bellarmine’s new word is), or that it hath in it nothing 
that does evacuate or lessen its authority. And after all this, suppose 
we are all agreed about any convention, and allow it to be a general 
council; yet they do not always end the questions when they have 
defined them; and the decrees themselves make a new harvest of un- 
certainties, Of this we have too many witnesses, even all the ques- 
tions which in the world are made concerning the sense and meaning 
of the decrees and canons in the respective councils. And when 
Andreas Vega, and Dominicus a Soto, and Soto, and Catharinus 
(who were all present at the council of Trent?, and understood the 
meaning of the council as well as any, except the legates and their 
secret, guntv), wrote books against one another, and both sides 
brought the words of the council for themselves, and yet neither 
prevailed; Sancta Croce the legate, who well enough understood 
that the council intended not to determine the truth, yet to silence 
their wranglings in the council, let them dispute abroad; but the 
council would not end it by clearmg the ambiguity. And since 
this became the mode of christendom to do so upon design, it can 
be no wonder that things are left uncertain for all the decrees of 
councils. 

It is well therefore that the church of Rome requires faith to her 
conclusions, greater than her premises can persuade: it is the only 
way of escaping that is left them, as being conscious that none of 
their arguments can enforce what they would have believed. And to 
the same purpose it is that they teach the conclusions and definitions 
of councils to be infallible, though their arguments and proceedings 
be fallible, and pitiful, and false. If they can persuade the world to 
_this, they have got the goal; only it ought to be confessed by them 
that do submit to the definition that they do so moved to it by none 
of their reasons, but they know not why. 

IT do not here enter into the particular examination of the matters 
determined by many councils, by which it might largely and plainly 
appear how greatly general councils have been mistaken; this hath 
been observed already by many very learned men, and the council of 
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Trent is the greatest instance of it im the world, as will be made to 
appear in the procedure of this book. But the Romanists themselves 
by rejecting divers general councils have (as I have above observed) 
given proof enough of this. That all things are here uncertain I 
have proved; and that if there be error here, there can be no cer- 
tainty any where else, Bellarmine confesses: so that 1 have thus far 
discharged what I undertook. 


But beyond this there are some other particulars fit to be con- 
sidered, by which it will yet further appear that im the church of 
Rome, unless they will rely upon the plain scriptures, they have no 
sure foundation. 

Instance in those several articles which some of the Roman doctors 
say are de fide, and others of their own party when they are pressed 
with them say they are not de fide, but the opinions of private doc- 
tors; that if a prince turn herctic, that is, be not of the Roman 
party, he presently loses all mght to his temporal dominions ; that 
the pope can change kingdoms, taking from one and giving to an- 
other, this is esteemed by the Jesuits a matter of faith. It 15 certa, 
indubitata, definita virorum clarissimorum sententia, said Creswell 
the Jesuit in his Philopater. FF. Garnet said more, it is ¢oteus eccle- 
si@ et quidem ab antiquissimis temporibus consensione recepta doc- 
trina, ‘it is received,’ saith Creswell, ‘by the whole school of divines 
and canon-lawyers ;’ nay it is certum et de fide, it is ‘matter of 
faith” 1 know that the English priests will think themselves injured 
if you impute this doctrine to them, or say it is the catholic doctrine: 
and yet that this power in temporals, that he can depose kings some- 
times, 1s in the pope, zon opiniv, sed certitudo apud catholicos est, 
said Bellarmine’, ‘it is more than an opinion, it is certain amongst 
the catholics.” Now since this is not believed by all that call them- 
selves catholics, and yet by others of greatest note it is said to be the 
catholic doctrine, to be certain, to be a point of faith; I desire to 
know where this faith is founded, which is the house of faith, where 
is their warrant, their authority and foundation of their article. For 
if an English scholar in the college at Rome had in confession to 
F. Parsons, Creswell, Garnet, Bellarmine, or any of their partics, 
confessed that he had spoken against the pope’s power of deposing 
kings in any case, or of any pretence of killing kings, it is certain 
they could not have absolved him till he had renounced his heresy ; 
and they must have declared that if he had died in that persuasion, 
he must have been damned. What rest shall this poor man have, or 
hope for? He pretends that the council of Constance had declared 
for his opinion, and therefore that his and not theirs is ‘ certain and’ 
matter of faith:’ they tell him, no; and yet for their article of faith 
have neither father nor council, scripture nor reason, tradition nor 
ancient precedent; where then is this foundation upon which the 
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article is built? It lies low, as low as hell, but can never be made 
to appear; and vet amongst them articles of faith grow up without 
root and without foundation; but a man may be threatened with 
damnation amongst them for any trifle, and aflrighted with clappers 
and men of clouts. If they have a clear and certain rule, why do 
their doctors differ about the points of faith? They say some things 
are articles of faith, and yet do not think fit to give a reason of their 
faith ; for indeed they cannot. But if this be the way of it amongst 
Roman doctors, they may have many faiths, as they have breviaries 
in several churches, secundum usum Sarum, secundum usum schole 
ftomane ; and so without ground or reason even the catholics become 
heretics one to another; it is by chance if it happen to be otherwise. 

2. What makes a point to be de fide? If it be said, the decision 
of a general council; then since no general council hath said so, then 
this proposition is not de fide, that ‘what a general council says is 
truc, 1s to be believed as matter of faith ; for if the authority be not 
de fide, then how can the particulars of her determination be de fide ? 
for the conclusion must follow the weaker part ; and if the authority 
itself be left in uncertainty, the decrees cannot be infallible. 

3. As no man living can tell that a council hath proceeded 
rightly, so no man can tell when an article of faith is firmly decreed, 
or when a matter is sufficiently propounded, or when the pope hath 

Of the canon PcFfectly defined an article. Of all this the canon 
law, and the law is the greatest testimony in the world, where 
great contrariety {here is council against council, pope against pope ; 

and among so many decrees of faith and manners it 
cannot be told what is, and what is not certain. For when the popes 
have sent their rescripts to a bishop or any other prelate, to order an 
affair of life or doctrine; either he wrote that with an intent to oblige 
all christendom, or did not. If not, why is it put into the body of 
the laws; for what is a greater signature, or can pass a greater obli- 
gation, than the authentic code of laws? But if these were written 
with an intent to oblige all christendom ; how come they to be pre- 
judiced, rescinded, abrogated, by contrary laws, and desuetude, by 
change of times and changes of opinion? And in all that great body 
of laws registered in the Decretum, and the Decretals, Clementines, 
and [ixtravagants, there is no sign or distinctive cognizance of one 
{from another, and yet some of them are regarded, and very many are 
not. When pope Stephen? decreed that those who were converted from 
heresy should not be rebaptized, and to that purpose wrote against S. 
Cyprian in the question, and declared it to be unlawful, and threatened 
excommunication to them that did it, as S. Austin® tells; δ. Cyprian 
regarded it not, but he and a council of fourscore bishops decreed it 
ought to be done, and did so to their dying day. Bellarmine? admits 
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all this to be true; but says that pope Stephen did not declare this 
tanquam de fide, but that after this definition it was free to every one 
to think as they list; nay, that though it was plain that S. Cyprian 
refused to obey the pope’s sentence, yet non est omnino certum that 
he did sin mortally. By all this he hath made it apparent, that it 
cannot easily be known when a pope docs define a thing to be de fide, 
or when it 1s a sin to disobey him, or when it is necessary he should 
be obeyed. Now then since in the canon law there are so very many 
decrees, and yet no mark of difference, of right or wrong, necessary 
or not necessary ; how shall we be able to know certainly in what 
state or condition the soul of every of the pope’s subjects is? espe- 
cially since without any cognizance or certain mark, all the world are 
commanded under pain of damnation to obey the pope. In the Ex- 
travagant De majoritate et obedventia are these words, Dicimus, de- 
Jinimus, pronunciamus absolute necessarium ad salutem omni humane 
creature, subesse Komano pontifici. Now when can it be thought 
that a pope defines any article in cathedra, if these words, Dicimus, 
definimus, pronuuciamus, and necessarium ad salutem, be not suffici- 
ent to declare his intcntion? Nowif this be true that the pope said 
this, he said true or false. If false, how sad is the condition of the 
Romanists, who are affrighted with the terrible threatenings of dam- 
nation for nothmg? And if it be true, what became of the souls of 
S. Cyprian and the African bishops, who did not submit to the bishop 
of Rome, but called ὁ him ‘ proud, ignorant, and of a dark and wicked 
mind’? Serio precepit, said Bellarmine, he ‘ seriously commanded’ 
it, but did not determine it as necessary ; and how in a question of 
faith and so great concern this distinction can be of any avail, can 
never be known, and can never be proved; since they declare the 
pope sufficiently to be of that faith against S. Cyprian and the Afri- 
cans, and that in pursuance of this his faith he proceeded so far, and 
“0 violently. But now the matter is grown infinitely worse. For 1) 
the popes of Rome have made innumerable decrees in the Decretum, 
Decretals, Bulls, Taxes, Constitutions, Clementines, and iixtravagants. 
ὦ) They, as Albericus de Rosate’, a great canonist, affirms, some- 
times exalt their constitutions, and sometimes abase them, according 
to the times. And yet 3) all of them are verified and imposed 
under the same sanction by the council of Trent®, all I say which 
were ever made in favour of ecclesiastical persons and the liberties of 
the church, which are indeed the greater part of all after Gratian’s 
deoree ; witness the Decretals of Gregory the ninth, Boniface the 
eighth, the Collectio diversarum constitutionum et literarum Roma- 
norum pontificum, and the Decretal epistles of the Roman bishops in 
three volumes, besides the Heloga bullarum et motuum propriorum. 
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All this is not only an intolerable burden to the christian churches, 
but a snare to consciences, and no man can tell by all this that is be- 
fore him, whether he deserve love or hatred, whether he be in the 
state of mortal sin, of damnation, or salvation. But this is no new 
thing: more than this was decreed im the ancient canon law itself». 
Sic omnes apostolica sedis sanctiones uccipiende sunt tanquam ipsius 
divint Petri voce firmate. And again, Ad omnibus quicquid statuit, 
quicgquid ordinat, perpetuo et irrefragibititer observandum est, “ all 
men must at all times with all submission observe all things whatso- 
ever are decreed or ordained by the Roman church” Nay, licet vie 
JSerendum, ‘although’ what that holy see imposes be as yet ‘ scarce 
tolerable,’ yet let us bear it, and with holy devotion suffer it, says the 
canon ‘Jn memoriam’. And that all this might indeed be an in- 
tolerable yoke, the canon ‘ Nul/i fus est)’ adds the pope’s curse and 
final threatenings; Sif ergo ruince sue dolore prostratus, quisquis 
apostoticis voluerit contraire decretis ; and every one that obeys not 
the apostolical decrees is majors excommunicationis dejectione abjici- 
endus: the canon is directed particularly against the clergy. And 
the gloss upon this canon affirms, that he who demes the pope’s 
power of making canons (viz., to oblige the church) is a heretic. 
Now considering that the Decree of Gratian is Concordantia discor- 
duntiarum*, a heap or bundle of contrary opinions, doctrines and 
rules; and they agree no otherwise than a hyena and a dog catched 
in the same snare, or put into a bag; and that the decretals and 
extravagants are in very great parts of them nothing but boxes of 
tyranny and error, usurpation and superstition ; only that upon those 
boxes they write ecclesia cutholica, and that all these are com- 
manded to be believed and observed respectively ; and all gainsayers 
to be cursed and excommunicated; and that the twentieth part of 
them is not known to the christian world, and some are rejected, and 
some never accepted, and some slighted into desuetude, and some 
thrown off as being a load too heavy, and yet that there is no rule to 
discern these things ; it must follow that matters of faith determined 
and recorded in the canon law, and the laws of manners there esta- 
blished, and the matter of salvation and damnation consequent to the 
observation or not observation of them, must needs be infinitely un- 
certain, and no man can from their grounds know what shall become 
of him. 

There are so very many points of faith in the church of Rome, and 
so many decrees of councils which when they please make an article 
of faith, and so many are presumptuously by private doctors affirmed 
to be de fide which are not; that considering that the common people 
are not taught to rely upon the plain words of scripture and the 
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apostles’ creed for a sufficient rule of their faith, but are threatened 
with damnation if they do not belicve whatever their church hath 
determined ; and yet they neither do nor can know it but by the 
word of their parish priest, or confessor; it lics in the hand of every 
parish priest to make the people believe any thing, and be of any 
religion, and trust to any article, as they shall choose and find to 
their purpose. The council of Trent requires traditions to be added 
and received equal with scriptures, thev both, not singly but in con- 
junction, making up the full object of faith ; and so the most learned, 
and indeed generally their whole church understands one to be in- 
complete without the other: and yet Master White', who I suppose 
tells the same thing to his neighbours, affirms that it is not the 
catholic position that all its doctrines are not contained in scripture: 
which proposition being tied with the decree of the council of Trent, 
gives a very good account of it, and makes it excellent sense. Thus, 
“Traditions must be received with equal authority to the scripture,” 
(saith the council) and wonder not; for (saith Master Wlnte) “all 
the traditions of the church are in scripture.’ You may believe so, 
if you please; for “the contrary is not a catholic doctrine.” But 
if these two things do not agree better, then it will be hard to tell 
what regard will be had to what the council says; the people know 
not that but as their priest teaches them. And though they are 
bound under greatest pains to believe the whole catholic religion ; 
yet that the priests themselves do not know it, or wilfully mis-report 
it, and therefore that the people cannot tell it, it 1s too evident in 
this instance, and in the multitude of disputes which are amongst 
themselves about many considerable articles in their catholic religion. 
Pius quintus speaking of Thomas Aquinas calls his doctrine the most 
certain rule of christian religion™. And divers particulars of the re- 
ligion of the Romanists are proved out of the revelations of 8. Bridget, 
which are contradicted by those of 8. Catherine of Siena. Now they 
not relying on the way of God, fall into the hands of men, who teach 
them according to the interest of their order, or private fancy, and 
expound their rules by measures of their own, but yet such which 
they make to be the measures of salvation and damnation. They are 
taught to rely for their faith upon the church, and this when it comes 
to practice is nothing but their private priest ; and he does not always 
tell them the sense of their church, and is not infallible in declaring 
the sense of it, and 15 not always (as appears in the instance now 
Set down) faithful in relating of it, but first cozens himself by his 
subtilty, and then others by his confidence; and therefore it is im- 
possible there can be any certainty to them that proceed this way, 
when God hath so plainly given them a better, and requires of them 
nothing but to live a holy life, as a superstructure of christian faith 
described by the apostles in plain places of scripture, and in the 


1 [See note to p. 311, supra. } 
™ Vide Wadding of Immac. concept., pp. 282, 384, et alibi, [fol. Lovan. 1624. ] 
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apostolical creed; in which they can suffer no illusion, and where 
there 1s no uncertainty in the matters to be believed. 


VI. The next thing I observe is that they all talking of the church 
as of a charm and sacred amulet, yet they cannot by all their arts 
make us certain where or how infallibly to find this church. I have 
already in this section proved this in the main enquiry, by shewing 
that the church is that body which they do not rely upon: but now 
I shall shew that the church which they would point out can never be 
certainly known to be the true church by those indications and signs 
which they offer to the world as her characteristic notes. §. Austin" 
in his excellent book De unitate ecclesia affirms that the church is 
no where to be found but cx prescripto legis, in prophetarum pra- 
dictis, in psulmorum cantibus, in sins unius Pastoris vocibus, in 
evungelisturum predicationibus et laboribus; hoe est, in omnibus 
sunclorni canonicis ductoritatibas, “in the scriptures only.? And he 
gives but one great note of it; and that is, ‘adhering to the head 
Jesus Chnist; for the church is Christ’s body, who by charity are 
united to one another, and to Christ their head; and he that is not 
a member of Christ cannot obtain salvation. And he adds no other 
mark but that Christ’s church is not this or that, viz., not of one 
denommation ; but καθ᾽ ὅλο», dispersed over the face of the earth. 
The churel of Rome? makes adhesion to the head (not Jesus Christ 
but) the bishop of Rome to be of the essential constitution of the 
church. Now this being the great question between the church of 
Rome and the Greek church, and indeed of all other churches of the 
world, is so far from being a sign to know the church by, that it is 
apparent they have no ground of their faith; but the great question 
of christendomn, and that which is condemned by all the christian 
world but themselves, is their foundation. 

And this is so much the more considerable, because concerning 
very many heads of their church, it was too apparent that they were 
not so much as members of Christ, but the basest. of criminals, and 
enemies of all godliness: and concerning others that were not so 
notoriously wicked, they could not be certain that they were mem- 
bers of Christ; or that they were not of their father the devil. The 
Spirit of truth was promised to the apostles upon condition; and 
Judas fell from it by transgression.—But the uncertainties are yet 
greater ;— 


Adhering to the pope cannot be a certain note of 
Of the pope. : : 
the church, because no man can be certain who is 
true pope; for 


1. The pope, if he be a simoniac, is zpso fucto no pope; as ap- 


" Lib. de unit. eccles., cap. xviii. © Bellarm. de eccles. militant., lib. iii. 
et cap. xvii. [tom.ix. col. 371.] ‘Ergo in cap. 2. sect. ‘ Nostra autem sententia.’ 
scripturis canonicis eam (ecclesiam) re-  [tom. ii. col. 187.] 
quiramus,’ cap. iii. [60]. 341. ] 
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pears in the bull of Julius the second. And yet besides that he him- 
self was called a.most notorious simoniac, Sixtus quintus gave an 
obligation under his hand, upon condition that the cardinal d’Este 
would bring over his voices to him and make him pope, that he 
would never make Hierome Matthew a cardinal; which when he 
broke, the cardinal sent his obligation to the king of Spain, who in- 
tended to accuse him of simony, but it broke the pope’s heart, and 
so he escaped here, and was reserved to be heard before a more un- 
erring judicatory. And when Pius quartus used all the sccret arts to 
dissolve the council of Trent, and yet not to be seen in it, and to that 
purpose dispatched away the bishops from Rome, he forbad the arch- 
bishop of Turris to go, because he had been too free in declaring his 
opinion for the jus divinum of the residence of bishops’; he at the 
same time durst not trust the bishop of Cesena, for a more secret 
reason ; but it was known enough to many: he was a familiar friend 
of the cardinal of Naples, whose father the count of Montebello had 
in his hand an obligation which that pope had given to the cardinal 
for a sum of money for his voice in the election of him to the papacy. 
And all the world have been full of noises and pasquils, sober and 
grave, comical and tragical accusations of the simony of the popes for 
divers ages together ; and since no man can certainly know that. the 
pope is not simoniacal, no man can safely rely on him as a true pope, 
or the true pope for an infallible judge. 

2. If the pope be a heretic, he is 1280 facto no pope; now that 
this is very possible Bellarmine supposes, because he makes that one 
of the necessary cases in whicli a general council is to be called, as I 
have shewed above. And this uncertainty is manifest in an instance 
that can never be wiped off; for when Liberius had subscribed Ari- 
anism, and the condemuation of S. Athanasius, and the Roman clergy 
had deprived Liberius of his papacy, 8S. Felix was made pope; and 
then either Liberius was no pope, or S. Felix was not; and one was 
a heretic, or the other a schismatic; and then as it was hard to tell 
who was their church’s head, so it was impossible that by adherence 
to either of them their subjects could be proved to be catholics. 

3. There have been many schisms in the church of Rome, and 
many anti-popes which were acknowledged for true and legitimate by 
several churches and kingdoms respectively ; and some that were 
chosen into the places of the deposed even by councils, were a while 
after disowned and others chosen; which was a known casc in the 
times of the councils of Constance and Basil. And when a council 
was sitting, and it became a question who had power to choose, the 
council or the cardinals, what man could cast his hopes of eternity 
upon the adherence to one, the certainty of whose legitimation was 
determined by power and interest, and could not by all the learning 
and wisdom of christendom ? 


P [Sarpi,] hist. concil. Trid., lib. vii. A.D. 1562. [p. 611.3 
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4. There was one pope who was made head of the church before 
he was a priest ;. it was Constantine the second, who certainly suc- 
ceeded not in ὃ. Peter’s privileges when he was not capable of his 
chair, and yet he was their head of the church for a year; but how 
‘adherence to the pope’ should then be a note of the church, I desire 
to know from some of the Roman lawyers, for the divines know it 
not. I-will not trouble this account with any questions about the 
female head of their church4: I need not seek for matter, [ am pressed 
with too much; and therefore I shall omit very many other con- 
siderations about the nullities, and insufficiencics, and impieties, and 
irregularities of many popes; and consider their other notes of the 
church, to try if they can fix this enquiry upon any certainty. 


Of the notesof Bellarmine reckons fifteen notes of the church. It 
ἘΠΘΤΟΗΤΟΙ; is a mighty hue and cry after a thing that he pre- 
tends is visible to all the world. 1) The very name ‘catholic’ is 
his first. note; he might as well have said the word ‘church’ 15 
a note of the church, for he cannot be ignorant but that all Chris- 
tians who esteem themselves members of the church think and 
call themselves members of the catholic church; and the Greeks 
give the saine title to their churches: nay all conventions of heretics 
anciently did so, and therefore T shall quit Bellarmine of this note 
by the words of Lactantius, which himself also (a little forgetting 
himself) quotest, Sed famen singuli quique hareticorum cetus se 
potissimum christianos οὐ suam esse catholicam. ecclesiam putant®, 
2) ‘Antiquity’ indeed is a note of the church, and Salmeron proves it 
to be so, from the example of Adam and Eve, most learnedly. But 
it is certain, that. God had a church in paradise, is as good an argu- 
ment for the church of Mngland and Ireland, as for Rome; for we 
derive from them as certainly as do the Italians, and have as much 
of Adam’s religion as they have. But a church might have been 
very ancient, and yet become no church; and without separating 
from a greater church. The churclf of the Jews is the great example ; 
and the church of Rome, unless she takes better heed, may be an- 
other. 8. Pault hath plainly threatened it to the church of Rome. 
3) ‘Duration’ 15 made a note; now this respects the time past, or the 
time to come: if the time past, then the church of Britain was chris- 
tian before Rome was, and (blessed be God) are so at this day; if 
duration means the time to come (for so Bellarmine® says, Ecclesia 
dicitur catholica non solum quia semper fuit sed etiam quia semper 
erit ; so we have a rare note for us who are alive to discern the 
church of Rome to be the catholic church, and we may possibly 


4 [Platina, in Joann. viiii—Sabellic.  stit. cap. ult. [tom. i. p. 354. ] 
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come to know it by this sign many ages after we are dead, because 
she will last always. But this sign is not yet come to pass, and 
when it shall come to pass, it will prove our church to be the 
catholic chturch as well as that of Rome, and the Greek church 
as well as both of us; for these churches, at least some of them, 
have begun sooner, and for ought they or we know, they all may 
so continue longer. 4) ‘Amplitude’ was no note of the’ church 
when the world was Arian, and is as little now, because that a 
great part of Europe is papal. 5) ‘Succession of bishops’ is an ex- 
cellent conservatory of christian doctrine, but it is as notorious in 
the Greek-church as in the Roman; and therefore cannot. signify 
which is the true church, unless they be both true, and then the 
church of England can claim by this tenure, as having since her 
being christian, a succession of bishops never interrupted, but, as 
all others have been, in persecution. 6) ‘Consent in doctrine with 
the ancient church’ may be a good sign or a bad, as it happens; but 
the church of Rome hath not, and never can prove, the pure and 
prime antiquity to be of her side. 7) ‘Union of members among 
themselves and with their head, is very good, if the members be 
united in truth (for else it may be a conspiracy), and if by ‘head’ 
be meant Jesus Christ; and indeed this is the only true sign of the 
church: but if by head be meant the Roman pope, it may be ec- 
clesia matignantium, and Antichrist may sit in the chair. ὁ But the 
uncertainty of this note as it relates to this question, 1 have already 
manifested; and what excellent concord there is in the church of 
Rome, we are taught by the question of supremacy of councils or 
popes; and now also by the strict and loving concord between the 
Jansenists and Molinists; and the abetters of the immaculate con- 
ception of the B. Virgin-mother, with their antagonists. 8) ‘Sanctity 
of doctrine’ is an excellent note of the church, but that is the ques- 
tion amongst all the pretenders; and is not any advantage to the 
church of Rome, unless it be asholy thing to worslip images, to 
trample upon kings, to reconcile a wicked life with the hopes of 
heaven at the last minute, by the charm of external ministries; to 
domineer over consciences, to impose useless and intolerable burdens, 
to damn all the world that are not their slaves, to shut up the 
fountains of salvation from the people; to be easier in dispensing 
with the laws of God than the laws of the church; to give leave 
to princes to break their oaths, as pope Clement the seventh did to 
Francis the first of France to cozen the emperor, and as pope Julius 
the second’ did to Ferdinand of Arragon, sending him an absolution 
for his treachery against the king of Francc; not to keép faith with 
heretics ; to find out tricks to entrap thein that trusted to their letters 
of safe conduct*; to declare that popes cannot be bound by their 


¥ Vid. the Legend of Flamens, [Le- lib. iv. c. 7. [p. 91.—vid. p. 276, not. s, 
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promises: for pope Paul the fourth* im a conclave, A.D. MpLv. com- 
plained of them that said he could make but four cardinals, because 
(forsooth) he had sworn so in the conclave; saying,.‘ this was to bind 
the pope, whose authority is absolute; that it is an article of faith 
that the pope cannot be bound, much less can he bind himself; that 
to say othetwise was a manifest heresy ; and against them that should 
obstinately persevere in saying so, he threatened the inquisition.’ 
These indeed are holy doctrines taught and practised respectively by 
their holinesses at Rome, and indeed are the notes of their church, 
if by the doctrine of the head to whom they are bound to adhere, we 
may guess at the doctrine of their body. 9) ‘The prevalency of 
their doctrine’ is produced for a good note; and yet this is a greater 
note of Mahumetanism than of christianity; and was once of Arianism: 
and yet the arguinent is not now so good at Rome as it was before 
Luther’s tine. 10) That ‘the chiefs of the pope’s religion lived more 
holy lives than others,’ gives some light that their church is the truce 
one. But I had thought that their popes had been the cliefs of their 
religion, till uow; and if so, then this was a good note while they 
did "live well; but that was before popery: since that time, we will 
guess at their church by the holiness of the lives of those that rule 
and teach all; and then if we have none to follow amongst. us, yet. 
we know whom we are to fly amongst them. 11) ‘Miracles? were 
in the beginning of christianity a note of true believers; Christ” told 
us so. And He also taught us that Antichrist should be revealed 
in lying signs and wonders ; and commanded us by that token to 
take heed of them. And the church of Rome would take it ill if 
we should call them, as δ. Austin did the Donatists, m/raéiliarios, 
‘miracle-mongers ;’? concerning which he that pleases to read that 
excellent tract of δ. Austin, De unitule ecelesie, cap. 14. will be 
sufficiently satisfied in this particular, and in the main ground and 
foundation of the protestant religion. In the meantime it may 
suffice that Bellarmine? says iniracles are a sign of the true church, 
and Salmeron® says that they are no certain signs of the true church, 
but may be done by the false. 12) ‘The spirit of prophecy’ is also 
a pretty sure note of the truc church, and yet in the dispute between 
Israel and Judah, Samaria and Jerusalem, it was of no force, but 
was really in both; and at the day of judgment Christ shall reject 
some who will allege that they prophesied in His name. J deny 
‘not but there have been some prophets in the church of Rome, 
Johannes de Rupe scissa, Ansclmus Marsicanus, Robert Grosthead 
bishop of Lincoln, 5. Hildeg: ardis, abbot Joachim; whose prophecies 
and pictures prophetical were published by Theophrastus Paracelsus 
and John Adrasder, and by Paschalinus Regiselmus at Venice 1589 ; 
but (as Ahab said concerning Micajah) these do not prophesy g σοοά 
x [Sarpi,} hist. concil. Trident., ib. v. = (De not. eccles., lib. iv. cap. 14. ton, 
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concerning Rome, but evil: and that Rome should be reformed ix 
ore gladit cruentandi was one of the prophecies; and, Universa 
sanctorum ecclesia abscondetur, that ‘the whole church of the saints 
shall be hidden,’ viz., in the days of Antichrist; and that ‘in the 
days of darkness the elect of God shall have that faith or wisdom 
to themselves, which they have, and shall not dare to preach it 
publicly,’ was another prophecy, and carries its meaning upon the 
forehead ; and many more 1 could tell, but whether such prophecies 
as these be good signs that the church of Rome is the true church, 
I desire to be informed by the Roman doctors, before I trouble my- 
self any further to consider the particulars. 13) Towards the latter 
end of this catalogue of wonderful signs, the ‘confession of adver-~ 
saries’ is brought in for a note, and no question they intended it so; 
but did ever any protestant, remaining so, confess the church of 
Rome to be the true catholic church? Let the man be named, and 
a sufficient testimony brought that he was mextis compos, and I will 
grant to the church of Rome this to be the best note they have. 
14) But since ‘the enemies of the church have all had tragical 
ends,’ 10 is no question but this sigmfies the church of Rome to be 
the only church. Indeed if all the protestants had died unnatural 
deaths, and all the papists, nay if all the popes had died quietly m 
their beds, we had reason to deplore our sad calamity, and enquired 
after the cause; but we could never have told by tis: for by all 
that is before him, a man cannot tell whether he deserves love or 
hatred Ὁ, And all the world finds that as dies the papist, so dies the 
protestant; and the like event happens to them all: excepting only 
some popes have been remarked by their own histories, for funest 
and direful deaths. 15) And lately, ‘temporal prosperity’ is brought 
for a note of the true church; and for this there is great reason : 
because the cross is the high way to heaven, and Christ promised 
to His disciples for their Jot m this world great and lasting persecu- 
tions, and the church felt this blessing for three hundred years 
together. But this had been a better argument in the mouth of 
a Turkish mufti, than a Roman cardinal. 

And now if by all these things we cannot certainly know that the 
church of Rome is the true catholic church, how shall the poor 
Roman catholic be at rest in his enquiry? Here is in all this nothing 
but uncertainty of truth, or certainty of error. 

And what is needful to be added more? I might tire myself and 
my reader if I should enumerate all that were very considerable in 
this enquiry. I shall not therefore insist upon their uncertainties in 
their great and considerable questions about the number of the sacra- 
ments : which to be seven is with them an article of faith ; and yet 
since there is not amongst them any authentic definition of a sacra- 
ment, and it is not nor cannot be a matter of faith to tell what is the 
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form of a sacrament, therefore it is impossible it should be a matter 
of faith to tell how many they are; for in this case they cannot tell 
the number, unless they know for what reason they are to be ac- 

counted so. The fathers and schoolmen differ greatly in the defini- 
tion of a sacrament, and consequently in the numbering of them ; 
S. Cyprian and 8. Bernard reckon ‘ washing the disciples’ feet’ to be 
a sacrament; and S. Austin called omnem ritum cullus divini, a 
sacrament; and otherwhile he says there are but two: and the 
schoolimen. dispute whether or no a sacrament can be defined. And 
by the council of Trent clandestine marriages are said to be a sacra- 
ment, and yet that the church always dctested them, (which mdeed 
might very well be, for the blessed eucharist is a sacrament, but yet 
private masses and communions the ancient church always did detest, 
except in the cases of necessity ;) but then, when at Trent they de- 
clared them to be nullities, it would be very hard to prove them to 
be sacraments. All the whole affair in their sacrament of order is a 
body of contingent propositions; they cannot agree where the apo- 
stles reccived their several orders, by what form of words, and whether 
atone time or by parts. And in the institution of the Lord’s 8. supper 
the same words by which some of them say they were made priests, 

they generally expound them to signify a duty of the laity as well as 
the clergy; Hoe fucite, which signifies onc thing to the priest and 
another to the people, and yet there is no mark of difference. They 

cannot agree where or by whom extreme unction was instituted. 

They cannot tell whether any wafer be actually transubstantiated, 

because they never can know by divine faith whether the supposed 
priest be a real priest, or had right intention ; and yet they certainly 
do worship it mm the inidst of all uncertainties. But I will add no- 
thing more, but this; what wonder ts it if all thmgs in the church of 
Rome be uncertain, when they cannot, dare not, trust their reason or 
their senses in the wonderful nivention of transubstantiation, and 
when many of ‘their wisest doctors profess that their pretended imfal- 
ibility does finally rely upon, prudential motives ? 

I conclude this therefore with the words of 8. Austin‘, Remotis 
ergo omnibus talibus, &e., ‘all things thercfore being removed, let 
them demonstrate their church if they can, not’ m the sermons and 
rumours of the Africans [Romans], not m the councils of their 
bishops, not in the letters of any disputers, not in signs and deceitful 
miracles; because against these things we are w arned and prepared 
by the word of the Lord: but in the ‘prescript of the law, of the pro- 
phets, of the psalms, of the evangelists, and all the canonical autho- 
rities of the holy books? And that’s my next undertaking; to shew 
the firmness of the foundation and the great principle of the religion 
of the church of England and Ireland; even the holy scriptures. 


¢ De unit. eccles., cap. xvili. [tom. ix. col. 371] 
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§ 2 Of the Tuts question is between the church of Rome and 
sufficiency of the the church of England, and therefore it supposes that 
Lely scriptures to it is amongst them who believe the scriptures to be 
is the great the word of God. The Old and New testament are 
anid ard agreed upon to be the word of God; and that they 
protestant reli- are so is delivered to us by the current descending 
Bion: testimony of all ages of christianity: and they who 
thus are first led into this belief, find upon trial great after-proofs by 
arguments both external and internal, and such as cause a perfect 
adhesion to this truth, that they are God’s word; an adhesion (I 
say) so perfect as excludes all manner of practical doubting. Now 
then amongst us so persuaded, the question is whether or no the 
scriptures be a sufficient rule of our faith, and contam in them all 
things necessary to salvation, or is there any other word of God be- 
sides the scriptures which delivers any points of faith or doctrines of 
life necessary to salvation? ‘This was the state of the question till 
yesterday. And although the church of Roine affirmed tradition to 
be a part of the object of faith, and that without the addition of 
doctrine and practices delivered by tradition the scriptures were not 
a perfect rule, but together with tradition they are ; yet now two or 
three gentlemen have got upon the coach-wheel, and have raised a 
cloud of dust enough to put out the eyes even of their own party, 
making them not to see, what till now all their seers told them*; and 
tradition is not only a suppletory to the deficiencies of scripture, but 
it is now the only record of faith. But because this is too bold and 
impossible an attempt, and hath lately been sufficiently reproved by 
some learned persons of our church; 1 shall therefore not trouble 
myself with such a frontless error and illusion ; but speak that truth 
which, by justifying the scripture’s fulness and perfection, will over- 
throw the doctrine of the Roman church denying it, and ex abundanti 
cast down this new mud-wall, thrown into a dirty heap by M. W. 
and his under-dawber M.S. who with great pleasure behold and 
wonder at their own work, and call it a marble building. 

1. That the scripture is a full and sufficient rule to Christians in 
faith and manners, a full and perfect declaration of the will of God, 
is therefore certain, because we have no other. Jor if we consider 
the grounds upon which all Christians believe the scriptures to be the 
word of God, the same grounds prove that nothing else 15. ‘These 
indeed have a testimony that is credible as any thing that makes faith 
to men, the universal testimony of all Christians ; in respect of which 
S. Austin? said, Evangelio non crederem, Sc. ‘I should not believe 
the gospel if the authornty of the church’ (that is, of the universal 
church) ‘did not move me.’ The apostles at first owned these writ- 
ings; the churches received them; they transmitted them to their 
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posterity ; they grounded their faith upon them; they proved their 
propositions by them; by them they confuted heretics; and they 
made them the measures of right and wrong: all that collective body 
of doctrines of which all Christians consentingly made public con- 
fessions, and on which all their hopes of salvation did rely, were all 
contained in them ; and they agreed im no point of faith which is not 
plainly set down in scripture. And all this is so certain, that we all 
profess ourselves ready to believe any other article which can pretend 
and prove itself thus proved, thus descended. For we know a doc- 
trine is neither more nor less the word of God for being written or 
unwritten; that’s but accidental and extrinsical to it; for it was first 
unwritten, and then the same thing was written; only when it was 
written it was better conserved, and surer transmitted, and not easily 
altered, and more fitted to be a rule: and indeed only can be so; 
not but that every word of God is as much a rule as any word of 
God; but we are sure that what is so written, and so transmitted, is 
God’s Word; whereas concerning other things which were not writ- 
ten, we have no certain records, no evident proof, no sufficient con- 
viction ; and therefore it is not capable of being owned as the rule of 
faith or life, because we do not know it to be the word of God. If 
any doctrine which is offered to us by the church of Rome, and which 
is not in scripture, be proved as scripture 15, we receive it equally : 
but if it be not, it is to be received according to the degree of its 
probation ; and if it once comes to be disputed by wise and good 
men, if it came in after the apostles, if it rely but upon a few testi- 
monies, or is to be laboriously argued into a precarious persuasion, it 
cannot be the true ground of faith, and salvation can never rely 
upon it. The truth of the assumption im this argument will rely 
upon an induction of which all churches have a suflicient expericnce, 
there being in no church any one instance of doctrine of faith or life, 
that can pretend to a clear, universal tradition and testimony of the 
first and of all ages and churches, but only the doctrine contained in 
the undoubted books of the Old and New testament. And in the 
matter of good life the case is evident and certain ; which makes the 
other also to be like it; for there is no original or primary command- 
ment concerning good life, but it is plainly and notoriously found m 
scripture: now faith being the foundation of good hfe, upon which it 
is most rationally and permanently built; it is strange that scripture 
‘should be sufficient to teach us all the whole superstructure, and yet 
be defective in the foundation. 

Neither do we doubt but that there were many things spoken by 
Christ and His apostles which were never written; and yet those few 
only that were written are by the divine providence and the care of 
the catholic church of the first and all descending ages, preserved to 
us, and made our gospel. So that as we do not dispute whether the 
words which Christ spake, and the miracles He did, and are not 
written, be as holy and as true as those which are wnitten, but only 
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say they are not our rule and measures because they are unknown: 
so there is no dispute whether they be to be preferred or relied upon, 
as the written or unwritten word of God; for both are to be relied 
upon, and both equally; always provided that they be equally known 
to be so. But that which we say is, that there are many which are 
called traditions which are not the unwritten word of God; at least 
not known so to be; and the doctrines of men are pretended and 
obtruded as the commandments of God; and the testimony of a few 
men is made to support a weight as great as that which relies upon 
universal testimony; and particular traditions are equalled to uni- 
versal, the uncertain to the certain; and traditions are said to be 
apostolical if they be but ancient; and if they come from we know 
not whom, they are said to come from the apostles; and if postnate, 
they are called primitive; and they are argued and laboriously dis- 
puted into the title of ‘ apostolical traditions’ by not only fallible but 
fallacious arguments; as will appear in the following numbers. This 
is the state of the question; and therefore first, it proves itsclf, be- 
cause there can be no proof to the contrary; since the elder the 
tradition is, the more likely it can be proved, as being nearer the 
fountain, and not having had a long current ; which, as a long line is 
always the weakest, so in long descent 15 most hkely to be éorrupted, 
and therefore a late tradition is one of the worst arguments in the 
world; it follows that nothing can now, because nothing of faith 
yet hath been sufficiently proved. 

2. But besides this consideration, the scripture itself is the best 
testimony of its own fulness and sufficiency. 1 have already in the 
Introduction against J. S.- proved froin scripture that all necessary 
things of salvation are there abundantly contained; that is, I have 
proved that scripture says so. Neither ought it to be replied here, 
that no man’s testimony concerning himself is to be accepted: for 
here we suppose that we are agreed that the scripture says true, that 
it is the word of God, and cannot be deceived ; and if this be allowed, 
the scripture then can give testimony concerning itself: and so can 
any man if you allow him to be infallible, and all that he says to be 
true; which is the case of scripture in the present controversy. And 
if you will not allow scripture to give testimony to itself, who shall 
give testimony to itP shall the church, or the pope? Suppose which 
we will, but who shall give testimony to them? shall they give 
credit to scripture before it be known how they come themselves to 
be credible? If they be not credible of themselves, we are not the 
nearer for their giving their testimony to the scriptures. But if it 
be said that the church 1s of itself credible upon its own authority ; 
this must be proved before it can be admitted, and then how shall 
this be proved? And at least the scripture will be pretended to be 
of itself credible as the church. And since it is evident that all the 
dignity, power, authority, office, and sanctity it hath or pretends to 
have, can no other way be proved but by the scriptures, a conformity 
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to them in all doctrines, laws, and manners being the only charter 
by which she claims: it must necds be that scripture hath the prior 
right, and can better be primely credible than the church, or any 
thing else that claims from scripture. Nay therefore, guoad nos, it 
is to be allowed to be primely credible, because there is no creature 
besides it that is so. Indeed God was pleased to find out ways to 
prove the scriptures to be His word, 1115 immediate word, by miraculous 
consignations, and sufficient testimony, and confession of enemies, 
and of all men that were fit to bear witness that these books were 
written by such men, who by miracle were proved to be divini 
homines, men endued with God’s spint, and trusted with His 
message; and when it was thus far proved by God, it became the 
immediate and sole ministry of entire salvation, and the whole re- 
pository of the divine will; and when things were come thus far, if 
it be enquired whether the scriptures were a sufficient institution to 
salvation, we need no other, we can have no better testimony than 
itself, concerning itself. And to this purpose I have already brought 
from it sufficient affirmation of the point m question, in the preced- 
ing answer to J.S. his first way in Ins fourth appendix. 

3. It is possible that the senptures should conta im them all 
things necessary to salvation. God could cause such a book to be 
written. And He did so to the Jews; He caused His whole law 
to be written, He engraved in stones, He commanded the authentic 
copy to be kept m the ark, and this was the great security of the 
conveying it; and tradition was not rehed upon: it was not trusted 
with any law of faith or manners. Now since this was once done, 
and therefore is always possible to be done; why it should not be 
done now, there is no preteice of reason, but very much for it. For 
1) Why should the book of 8. Matthew be called the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? and this is also the very title of S. Mark’s book; and S. Luke 
affirms the design of his book 15 to declare the certainty of the things 
then believed, and im which lus friend was instructed, which we can- 
not but suppose to be the whole doctrine of salvation. 2) What end 
could there be in writing these books but to preserve the memory of 
Christ’s history and doctrine? 8) Especially if we consider that many 
things which were not absolutely necessary to salvation, were sct 
down; and therefore to omit any thing that is necessary, must needs 
be an unreasonable and unprofitable way of writing. 4) There yet 
‘hever was any catholic father that did affirm m terms, or in full and 
equivalent sense, that the scriptures are defective in the recording 
any thing necessary to salvation; but unanimously they taught the 
contrary, as I shall shew by and by. 5) The enemies of chmistian 
religion opposed themselves against the doctrine contained in the 
scriptures; and supposed by that means to conclude against chris- 
tianity, and they knew no other repository of it, and estimated “no 
other. 6) The persecutors of cliristianity, intending to destroy 
christianity, hoped to prevail by causing the bibles to be burnt; 
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which had been a foolish and unlikely design if that had not been 
the ark that kept the records of the whole christian law. 7) That 
the revealed will of God, the law of Christ, was not written in His 
lifetime, but preached only by word of mouth, is plain, and reason- 
able; because all was not finished, aud the salvation of man was not 
perfected till the resurrection, ascension, and descent of the Holy 
Ghost; nor was it done presently. But then it is to be observed 
that there was a spirit of infallible record put into the apostles, suffi- 
cient for its publication and continuance. But before the death of 
the apostles, that is, before this spirit of infallibihty was to depart, 
all was written that was intended, because nothing else could infallibly 
convey the doctrine. Now this being the case of every doctrine as 
much as of any, and the case of the whole rather than of any part of 
it; it must follow that it was highly agreeable to the divine wisdom, 
and the very end of this economy, that all should be written; and 
for no other reason could the evangelists and apostles write so many 
books. 

4. But of the sufficiency of scripture we may be convinced by 
the very nature of the thing: for 1) The sermons of salvation being 
preached to all, to the learned and unlearned; it must be a common 
concern, and therefore fitted to all capacities; and consequently made 
easy, for easy learners. Now this design is plainly sigmiied to us in 
scripture by the abbreviatures, the symbols and catalogues of Cre- 
denda: which are short and plain, and easy; and to which salvation 
is promised. Now if “he that believes Jesus Christ to be the Son 
of God, hath eternal life®;” that is, so far as the value and accepta- 
bility of believing does extend, this faith shall prevail unto salvation ; 
it follows, that this being the affirmation of scripture, and declared 
to be a competent foundation of faith; the scripture that contains 
much more, even the whole economy of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
cannot want any necessary thing, when the absolute necessities are 
so narrow. ‘Christ the Son of God’ is the great adequate object of 
saving faith; “to know God, and whom He hath sent Jesus Chirist; 
this is eternal hfe*’”” Now this is the great design of the gospel; and 
is revealed largely in the scriptures: so that there is no adequate ob- 
ject of faith, but what is there. 2) As to the attributes of God, and 
of Christ, that is, all that is known of them and to be known is set 
down in scripture; that God “‘is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seck Him;” that He is the fountain of wisdom, justice, holiness, 
power; that His providence is over all, and mercy unto all: and 
concerning Christ; all the attributes and qualifications, by which He 
is capable and fitted to do the work of redemption for us, and to be- 
come our Lord, and the great King of heaven and earth; able to de- 
stroy all His enemies eternally, and to reward His servants with a 
glorious and indefectible kingdom ; all this is declared in scripture. 
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So that concerning the full object of faith manifested in the whole 
design of the gospel, the scriptures are full, and whatever is to be 
believed of the attributes belonging to this prime and full object, all 
that also is in scripture fully declared. And all the acts of faith, the 
antecedents, the formal, and the consequent acts of faith, are there 
expressly commanded; viz., to know God, to believe in His name 
and word, to believe in His Son; and to obey His Son by the con- 
sequent acts of faith; all this is set down in scripture: in which not 
only we are commanded to keep the commandments, but we are told 
which they are. There we are taught to honour and fear, to love and 
obey God, and His holy Son; to fear and reverence Him, to adore 
and invocate Him, to crave His aid, and to give Him thanks; not to 
trust in or call upon any thing that hath no divine empire over us, or 
divine excellence in itself. It is so particular in recounting all the 
parts of duty that it descends specially to enumerate the duties 
of kings a | subjects, bishops and people, parents and- children, 
masters and servants; to shew love and faithfulness to our equals; 
to our inferiors counsel and help, favour and good will, bounty and 
kindness, a good word and a good deed. The scripture hath given 
commandments concerning our very thoughts; to be thankful and 
hospitable, to be humble and complying ; whatever good thing was 
taught by any or all the philosophers in the world, all that and much 
more is in the scriptures, and that in a much better manner: and that 
it might appear that nothing could be wanting, the very degrees and 
the order of virtues is there provided for. And if all this be not the 
high-way to salvation, and sufficient to all intents of God and the 
souls of men, let any man come forth and say as Christ said to the 
young man, /vestat adhuc unum, there is one thing wanting yet,’ and 
let him shew it. But let us consider a little further. 

5. What is or what can be wanting to the fulness of scripture? 
is not all that we know of the hfe and death of Jesus set down in 
the writings of the New testament? is there any one miracle that 
ever Christ did the notice of which is conveyed to us by tradition ? 
do we know any thing that Christ did or said but what is in scrip- 
ture? Some things were reported to have been said by Chnist 
secretly to the apostles, and by the apostles secretly to some favounte 
disciples; but some of these things are not believed ; and none of the 
other is known: so that either we must conclude that the scripture 
contains fully all things of faith and obedience, or else we have no 
gospel at all; for except what is in scripture, we have not a sufficient 
record of almost one saying or one miracle. 8. Paul quotes one say- 
ing of Christ which is not in any of the four gospels, but it 15 in the 
scriptures, “It is better to give than to receive’ ;” and 3. Hierome 
records another, “ Be never very glad, but when you see your brother 
live in charity.” IfS. Paul had not written the first and transmitted 
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it in scripture, we had not known it any more than those many other 
which are lost for not being written: and for the quotation of S. Hie- 
rome, it is true it is a good saying; but whether they were Christ’s 
words or no we have but a single testimony. Now then how is it 
possible that the scriptures should not contain all things necessary to 
salvation, when of all the words of Christ in which certainly all neces- 
sary things to salvation must needs be contained, or else they were 
never revealed, there is not any one saying, or miracle, or story of 
Christ in any thing that is matcrial, preserved in any indubitable 
record but in scripture alone ὃ 

6. That the scriptures do not contain in them all things necessary 
to salvation, is the fountain of many great and capital errors; I in- 
stance in the whole doctrine of the libertines, familists, quakers, and 
other enthusiasts, which issue from this corrupted fountain. For this, 
that the scuptures do need a suppletory, that they are not perfect and 
sufficient to salvation of themselves, is the πρῶτον ψεῦδος, the great 
fundamental both of the Roman religion and that of the libertines 
and quakers, and those whom m Germany they call spiritvales ; such 
as David George, Harry Nicholas, Swenckfeld, Sebastian Franc, and 
others. These are the men that call the scriptures ‘the letter of the 
scripture,’ ‘the dead letter,’ ‘insufficient,’ ‘inefficacious ;’ this is but 
‘the sheath and the scabbard,’ ‘the bark and the shadow,’ ‘a carcase 
void of the internal light,’ not apt to imprint a perfect knowledge in us 
of what is necessary to salvation. But the Roman doctors say the same 
things: we know who they are that call the scriptures the ‘ outward 
letter,’ ‘ink thus figured in a book,’ ‘ unsensed characters,’ ‘ waxen- 
natured words not yet sensed, apt to blunder and confound, but to 
clear little or nothingi;’ these are as bad words as the other, and 
some of them the same; and all draw a long tail of evil consequents 
behind them. 1) From this principle, as it 15 promoted by the fana- 
tics, they derive a wandering, unsettled, and a dissolute religion. 
For they supplying the insufficiency of scripture by an inward word, 
which being only within, it is subject to no discipline, reducible into 
no order, not ‘submitted to the spirits of the prophets*,’ and hath 
no rule by which it can he directed, examined, or judged; hence 
comes the infinite variety and contradictions of religion, commenced 
by men of this persuasion; a religion that wanders from day to day, 
from fancy to fancy, and alterable by every new illusion; a religion 
in which some man shall be esteemed an -infallible judge to-day, and 
next week another; but it may happen that any man may have his 
turn, and any mischief may be believed and acted, if the devil get 
into the chair. 2) From this very same principle, as it is promoted 
by the papists, they derive a religion imperious, interested, and tyran- 
nical, For as the fanatics supply the insufficiency of scripture by the 
word ‘internal ; so do the Roman doctors by the authority of the 
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church: but whe it comes to practice, as the fanatics give the 
supreme power of teaching and defining to the ‘chief elder im the 
love ;’ so do the papists, especially the Jesuits, give it to the pope: 
and the difference is not that the fanatics give the supreme judgment 
to some one, and the papists give it to the whole church; for these 
also give it but to onc man, to the pope, whose judgment, voice, and 
definition must make up the deficiencics of scripture. But because 
the fanatics (as it happens) change their-judge every month, therefore 
they have an ambulatory religion: but that of the Roman way esta- 
blishes tyranny ; because their judge being one, not im person but in 
succession, and having always the same interest, and having already 
resolved upon their way, and can when they list go further upon the 
stock of the same principles, and being established by human power, 
will unalterably persist in their nght and their wrong, and will never 
confess an error, and are impatient of contradiction; and therefore 
they impose irremediably, and what they please, upon consciences, of 
which they have made themselves judges. Now for these things 
there 15 no remedy but from scripture; which if it be allowed full, 
perfect, and sufficient unto all the things of God, then whatsoever 
either of these parties say must be tried by scripture, it must be 
shewed to be there, or be rejected. But to avoid the trial there they 
tell you the scripture is but ‘a dead letter,’ ‘ unsensed characters,’ 
‘words without sense,’ or ‘unsensed;’ and therefore this must be 
supplied by the inward word, says one; by the pope’s word ἐν cathe- 
dra, says the other; and then both the inward word and the pope’s 
word shall rule and determine every thing, and the scriptures will 
signify nothing: but as under pretence of ‘the word internal’ every 
new thing shall pass for the word of God, so it shall do also under 
the Roman pretence. For not he that makes a law, but he that ex- 
pounds the law, gives the final measures of good or evil. It follows 
from hence that nothing but the scripture’s sufficiency can be a suffi- 
cient limit to the inundations of evil which may enter from these 
parties, relying upon the same false principle. 


My last argument is from tradition itself: for, 

Sufficiency of 7. If we enquire upon what grounds the primitive 
scripture proved church did rely for their whole religion, we shall find 
aan: they knew none else but the scriptures; Uz scriptum ? 
was their first inquiry, ‘ Do.the prophets and the apostles, the evange- 
lists or the epistles say so?’ Read it there, and then teach it; else 
reject it: they call upon their charges in the words of Christ, ‘‘ Search 
the scriptures ;” they affirm that the scriptures are full, that they are 
a perfect rule, that they contain all things necessary to salvation: and 
from hence they confuted all heresies. 

This I shall clearly prove by abundant testimonies: of which 
though many of them have heen already observed by very many 
learned persons, yet because I have added others, not so noted, and 
have collected with diligence and care, and have rescued them from 
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elusory answers ; I have therefore choscn to represent them together; 
hoping they may be of more usefulness than trouble, because I have 
here made a trial whether the church of Rome be in good earnest or 
no when she pretends to follow tradition, or how it 15 that she ex- 
pects a tradition shall be proved. For this doctrine of the scripture’s 
sufficiency 1 now shall prove by a full tradition; therefore if she be- 
lieves tradition, let her acknowledge this tradition which is so fully 
proved ; and if this do not amount to a full probation, then it is but 
reasonable to expect from them that they never obtrude upon us any 
thing for tradition, or any tradition for necessary to be believed, till 
they have proved it such, by proofs more, and more clear, than this 

Essay concerning the sufficiency and perfection of the divine scrip- 
tures. 

I begin with S. Ireneeus'. “We know that the scriptures are 
perfect, for they are spoken by the word of God and by His spirit:” 
therefore™ “ read diligently the gospel given unto us by the apostles ; 
and read diligently the prophets, and you shall find every action, and 
the whole doctrine, and the whole passion of our Lord preached in 
them :” and indeed “ we have received the economy of our salvation 
by no other but by those by whom the gospel came to us; which 

truly they then preached, but afterwards by the will of God delivered 
to us in the scriptures, which was to be the pillar and ground to our 
faith®.’ These are the words of this saint, who was one of the most 
ancient fathers of the church, a Greek by birth, by his dignity and 
employment 2 bishop in France, and so most likely to know the sense 
and rule of the eastern and western churches. 

Next to S. Irenzeus we have the doctrine of ὅδ. Clemens of Alex- 
andria® in these words. “ He hath lost the being a man of God, 
and of being faithful to the Lord, who hath kicked against tradition 
ecclesiastical, and hath turned to the opinions of human heresies.” 
What is this tradition ecclesiastical, and where is it to be found? 
That follows. “ But he who, returning out of error, obeys the serip- 
tures, and hath permitted his life to truth, he is of a man in a man- 
ner made a God. For the Lord is the principle of our doctrine, who 
by the prophets and the gospel and the blessed apostles, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, leads us from the beginning to the 
end’; .. he thatis faithful of himself 15 worthy of faith in the voice 
and scripture of the Lord, which is usually exercised4 through the 
Lord to the benefit of men; for this (scripture) we use for the find- 
ing out of things, this we use as the rule of judging; . . but" if it be 
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not enough to speak our opinions absolutely, but that we must prove 
what we say, we expect no testimony that is given by men, but by 
the voice of the Lord we prove the question ; and this is more worthy 
of belief than any demonstration, or rather it is the only demonstra- 
tion, by which knowledge they who have tasted of the scriptures 
alone® are faithful.” Afterwards he tells how the scriptures are a 
perfect demonstration of the faith: “ perfectly demonstrating out of 
the scriptures themselves, concerning themselves, we” (speak or) 
persuade demonstratively of the faith. Although even they that go 
after heresies do dare to use the scriptures of the prophets. But first* 
they use not all, neither them that are perfect", nor as the whole— 
body and contexture of the prophecy does dictate; but choosing out 
those things which are spoken ambiguously, they draw them to their 
own opinion.” ‘Then he tells how we shall best use and understand 
the scriptures, “ Let every one consider what is agreeable to the al- 
mighty Lord God, and what becomes Him, and m that* let him con- 
firm every thing from those things which are demonstrated from the 
scriptures, out of those and the like scriptures’.” And he adds that, 
“Tt is the guise of heretics, when they are overcome by shewing that 
they oppose scriptures, . . yet still they choose to follow that which 
to them seems evident, rather than that which is spoken of the Lord 
by the prophets and by the gospel, and what is proved and confirmed 
by the testimony of the apostles: and at last concludes’, “ they 
become impious because they believe not the scriptures ;’ and a 
little before thist he asks the heretics, “ will they deny or wall they 
grant there is any demonstration? I suppose they will all grant 
there is, except those who also deny that there are senses.” But if 
there be any demonstration, it is necessary to descend to’ questions, 
and from the scriptures themsclves to learn demonstratively how the 
heresies are fallen ; and on the contrary, how the most perfect know- 
Jedge is in the truth and the ancient church.” But again®, “ they 
that are ready to spend their time in the best things, will not give 
over seeking for truth until they have found the demonstration from 
the scriptures themselves.” And after this adds his advice to Chris- 
tians, “to wax old in the scriptures, and thence to seek for demon- 
strations.” ‘These things he spoke, not only by way of cautidn to the 
Christians, but also -of opposition to the Gnostics, who were very 
_ busy in pretending ancient traditions. This is the discourse of that 
great christian philosopher 8. Clement, from which, besides the 
direct testimony given to the fulness and sufficiency of scripture in 
* 
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all matters of faith, or questions in religion; we find him affirm- 
ing that the scriptures are a certain, and the only demonstration of 
these things ; they are the κριτήριον, the ‘rule of judging’ the con- 
troversies of faith: that the ‘ tradition ecclesiastical,’ that is, ‘ the 
whole doctrine taught by the church of God, and preached to all 
men,’ 18. in the scripture ; and therefore that it is the plenary and 
‘perfect repository of tradition, that is, of the doctrine delivered by 
Christ and His apostles: and they who believe not these are im- 
pious. And lest any man should say that, suppose scripture do con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation, yet it is necessary that tradition, 
ον ΟΥ̓ some infallible church do expound them, and then it is as long as 
it is broad, and comes to the same issue: δ. Clement tells us how 
the scriptures are to be expounded ; saying that they who rely upon 
them must expound scriptures by scriptures, and by the analogy of 
faith, “comparing spiritual things -with spiritual,’ one place with 
another, a part with the whole, and all by the proportion to the 
divine attributes. This was the way of the church in δ. Clement’s 
time, and this is the way of our churches.—But let us see how this 
affair went in other churches and ,times, and whether there be a suc- 
cession and an universality of this doctrine of the sufficiency of scrip- 
ture in all the affairs of God. - 

The next is Tertullian®, who writing against Hermogenes that 
affirmed God made the world not out of nothing, but of I know 
not what pre-existentt matter, appeals to scripture in the question, 
whose fulness Tertullian adores; ‘Let the shop of Hermogenes 
shew that this thing is written; if it be not written let lim fear 
the woe pronounced against them that add to or take from scrip- 
ture.” Against this testimony it is objected, that here Tertullian 
speaks but of one question: so Bellarmine? answers: and from him 
iE. W. and A. L.e ‘To which the reply is easy: for when Tertullian 
challenges Hermogenes to shew his proposition 1n scripture, he must 
mean that the fulness of the scripture was sufficient not only for 
this but for all questions of religion, or else it had been an ill way 
of ‘arguing, to bring a negative argument from scripture agaipst 
this alone. For why was Hermogenes tied to prove this proposi- 
tion from scripture more than any other? Either scripture was the 
rule for all, or not for that. For suppose the heretic had said, ‘It 
is true it is not in scripture, but I have it from tradition,’ or ‘it 
was taught by my forefathers:’ there had been nothing to have re- 
plied to this, but,that it may be he had no tradition for it. Now 
if Hermogenes had no tradition, then indeed he was tied to shew 
it in scripture; but then Tertullian should have said ‘Let Henno- 
genes shew where it is written, or that it is a tradition’ for if the 
pretending and proving tradition (in case there were any such pre- 
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tence in this question) had been a sufficient answer; then Tertullian 
had no sufficient argument against Hermogenes by calling for autho- 
rity from scripture: but he should have said, If it be not seriptum 
or ¢raditum, ‘written or delivered,’ let Hermogenes fear the woe to 
the adders or detracters. But if we will suppose Tertullian spoke 
wisely and sufficiently, he must mean that the scripture must be the 
rule in all questions, and no doctrine is to be taught that is not 
taught there. But to put this thing past dispute, Tertullian ® himself 
extends this rule to an universal comprehension, and by this instru- 
ment declares that heretics are to be confuted, “Take from the 
heretics that which they have in common with the heathens” (viz., 
their ethnic learning), “and ἰοῦ them dispute their questions by scnp- - 
ture alone, and they can never stand.” By which it 18 plain that the 
scripture 15 sufficient for all faith, because it 1s sufficient to convince 
all heresies and deviations from the faith. For which very reason the 
heretivs also (as he observes) attempted to prove their propositions by 
arguments from scripture ; for indeed there was no other way, because 
‘the articles of faith are to be proved by the writings of faith,’ that 
is, the seripture ; that was the rule. How contrary this is to the prac- 
tice and doctrine of Rome at this day, we easily find by their doctors 
charging all heresies upon the scriptures, as occasioned by them; and 
forbidding the people to read them for fear of corrujting their weak 
heads; nay, it hath been prohibited to certain bishops to read the 
scriptures, lest they become heretics. And this folly hath proceeded so 
far that Mrasmus& tells us of a Dominican” who, being urged in a 
scholastical disputation with an argument. from scripture, cried out ‘it 
was a Lutheran way of disputation,’ and protested against the answer- 
ing it: which besides that it is more than a vehement susp{cion that 
these men find the scriptures not to‘look like a friend to their pro- 
positions, it is also a manifest procedure contrary to the wisdom, 
religion, and economy of the primitive church. 

The next I note is Origen!, who when he propounded a question 
concerning the angels guardians of little children, viz., ‘when the 
angels were appointed to them, at their birth or at their baptism,’ 
he ‘adds, “ You see, he that will discuss both of them warily, it is 
his part to produce scripture for testimony, agreeing to one of them 
botf :” that was the way of the doctors then’. And scripture is so 
full and perfect to all intents and purposes, that for the confirmation 
of our discourses scripture is to be brought, saith Origen*; “ We 
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know Jesus Christ is God, and we seek to expound the words which 
are spoken according to the dignity of the person; wherefore it is 
necessary for us to pall the scriptures into testimony, for our mean- 
ings aud enarrations without these witnesses have no belief.” To 
these words Bellarmine answers most childishly, saying that Origen 
speaks of the hardest questions, such as for the most part traditions 
afe not about: but it is evident that therefore Origen requires testi- 
mony of scriptures, not because-,of the difficulty of things to be 
enquired, but because ‘without such testimony they are not to be 
believed ;’ for‘so are his very words, and therefore whether they be 
easy. or hard, if they ‘be not in scripture, the questions will be inde- 
terminablé.. That is the sense ‘of.Ovigen’s argument. But more 
plainly yet! * After these things, as his custom is, he will affirm” 
(οὗ prove) “from the holy scriptures what he had said; and also 
gives an example to the doctors of-the church, that those things 
which they speak to the people, they should prove them, not as pro- 
duced™ by their gwn sentences, but deferided ‘by divine testimonies ; 
for if be, 80 great ‘and such an apostle, believes not that the autho- 
rity of -hif.sayings can “be ‘sufficient unless he teaches that- those 
things which ‘hé .says age writteri am the law and the prophets, how 
mucit‘rather ought; we, who are the least, to, observe this thing, that 
we do.not when we teach. produce our own, but the sentences of the 
Holy Ghost?” Add to this what he says in another place, “ Ag 
our Saviour imposed silence upon the sadducees by the word of His 
doctrine, and faithfully convinced, that- false opinion which they 
thought to be trith; so also shall the followers of Christ do by 
the etamples of scripture, by which according to ‘sound doctrine 
every voice of Pharaph ought to be silent.”* 

The next in order is δ. Cyprian®, who indeed speaks for tradition, 
not meaning the modus tradendi but the doctrina tradita ; for it is 
such a tradition as is in scripture, the doctrine delivered first by word 
of mouth, and then consigned in scripture. “ Let nothing be inno- 
vatéd but that is delivered. Whence ,is that tradition ? whether de- 
scendiag “from the Lord’s and from the evangelical authority,’ or 
coming from the commandments and epistles-of the apostles? For 
that those things are to be done which are.written, God witnesses, 
and propounds to Jesus Nave?, saying, the book of this law shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate in it day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do all things which are written in it. 
Our Lgrd also sending Mis apostles, commands the nations to be bap- 
tized and taught, that’ shey may observe all things whatsoever He 
hath commanded. If therefore.it be either commanded in the gospel, 
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or in the epistles of the apostles, that they that come from any heresy 
should not be baptized, but that hands‘ should be imposed upon them 
unto repentance, then let even this holy tradition’be observed.” This 
doctrine amd counsel of S. Cyprian Bellarmine says was one of the 
errors of S. Cyprian; but S. Austin’ commends it as the best way. 
And this procedure is also the same that the church in the descending 
ages always followed: of which there can in the world be no plainer 
testimony given than in the words of S. Cyril of Jerusalem; and it 
was in the high questions of the holy and mysterious Trinity ; con- 
cerning which he advises them®:to “retain that zeal in their minds 
which by heads and summafies 15 expounded to you, but, if God 
grant, shall according to my strength be demonstrated. to you by 
scripture.—For it behoveth us ndt to delivér, no ποῦ so’ much as the 
least thing of the holy mysteries of faith without the holy scriptgres : 
neither give credit to me speaking, unless what is spoken be demon- 
strated by the holy scriptures? for that is the security of. our faith, 
not which 1s from owr inventions, but from: the demonstration of the. 
holy scriptures.” "ἣν Ἢ 
To the same purpose in the Dissuasive was produced the téstimony 
of S. Basilt; but the words which were not there.set down at large” 
are these. ‘ What’s proper for the faithful man ? “That with a, certain, 
.fulness of mind he believes the fotce of those things to be true which 
are spoken in.the scripture, and that he rejects nothing, and that he- 
dares not to détree any fling that is new: for whatgoever-s -not of 
‘faith is sin, but faith is by hearing,’and hearing by the word of God; 
without doubf, since whatsoever is without the scripture is not of 
faith, it is a-sin;’ these words are So plain, as no paraphrase is 
neddful to illustraté them. Towhich may be added those fiercer words 
of the same saint’, “It is a manifest defection from the faith and a 
conviction of pride, either to reject any thing of what is written, or 
to introduce any thing that is not, since our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
said, My sheep hear My voice; and a little before He said the. same 
thing, A. stranger they will not follow, but will fly from him, because 
they know not the voice of strangers.” By which words δ, Basil 
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plainly declares that the whole voice and words of Christ are set down 
in scripture, and that all things else is the voice of strangers; and 
therefore “the apostle does most vehemently forbid by an example 
taken from men, lest any thing of those which are in scripture be 
taken away, or” (which God forbid) “any thing be added.” To 
these words Bellarmine, and his followers that write against the Dis- 
suasive, answer 7, that S. Basil speaks against ‘ adding to the scripture 
things contrary to it, and things so strange from it as to be invented 
out of their own head; and that he also speaks of certain particular 
heresies.’ . Which endeavour to escape from the pressure of these 
words is therefore very vain, because S. Basil was not then disputing 
against any particular heresies, as teaching any thing against scrip- 
ture, or of their own head; but he was about to describe the whole 
christian faith: and that he may do this with faithfulness and sim- 
plicity, and without reproof, he declares he will do it from the holy 
scriptures ; for it is infidelity and pride to do otherwise; and there- 
fore what is not in the scriptures, if it be added to the faith, it is 
contrary to 10, as contrary as unfaithfulness or infidelity : and what- 
soever 15 not delivered by the Spirit of God, is an invention of man, 
if offered as a part of the christian faith. And therefore Bellarmine 
and his followers make here a distinction where there is no difler- 
ence. δ. Basil here declared, ‘ that as formerly he had it always fixed 
in mind to fly every voice and every sentence which is a stranger to 
the dectrine of the Lord, so now also at this time?,’ viz., when he 
was to set down the whole christian faith. Neither can there be 
hence any escaping by saying®, that ‘nothing indeed is to be added 
to the scriptures, but yet to the faith something is to be reckoned, 
which is not in scripture.’ For although the church of Rome does 
that also, putting more into the canon than was among the Jews 
acknowledged, or by the primitive church of Christians; yet besides 
this S. Basil having said, ‘ Whatsoever 15 not im the scriptures is not 
of faith, and therefore it is a sin®;’ he says also by certain conse- 
quence that to add to the scriptures 1s all one as to add to the faith. 
And therefore he exhorts even the novices to study the scriptures : 
for to his ninety-fifth question’, ‘Whether it be fit for novices pre- 
sently tq learn the things. of-the scriptures,’ he answers, ‘1t is right, 
and it is necessary, that those things which appertain to use, every 
one should learn from the scriptures, both for the replenishing of 
their mind with piety, as also that they may not be accustomed to 
human traditions.’ By which words he not only declares that by the 
scriptures our minds are dbundantly filled with piety; but that 
human traditions (by which he means every thing that is not con- 
ε 
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tained in scripture) are not to be received, but ought to be, and are 
best of all banished from our minds by entertaining of scripture. 
To the same purpose are his words in his Kthics4, ‘ Whatsoever we say 
or do, ought to be confirmed by the testimony of divinity inspired by 
scriptures, both for the full persuasion of the good, and the confusion 
or damnation of evil things.’ There’s your rule ;- that’s the ground 
of all true faith. 

And therefore S. Athanasius® speaking concerning the Nicene 
council, made no scruple that the question was sufficiently deter- 
mined concerning the proper divinity of the Son of God, because it 
was determined, and the faith was expounded, according to the scrip- 
tures ; and affirms that the faith so determined was sufficient for the 
reproof of all impiety (meaning in the article of Christ’s divinity) 
and for the establishment of the orthodox faith mm Christ. Nay, he 
affirms’ that ‘the catholic Christians will neither speak ngr endure to 
hear any thing in religion that ts a stranger to scripture,.it being an 
evil heart of immodesty to speak those things which are not wnitten.’ 
Which words I the rather remark, because this article of the consub- 
stantiality of Christ with the Father is brought as an instance by the 
Romanists of the necessity of tradition to make up the insufficiency 
ef scripture. But not m this only, but for the preaching of the 
truth indefinitely, that is, the whole truth of the gospel, ht affirms® 
the scriptures to be sufficient. Jor writing to Macarius" a priest of 
Alexandria, he tells him that the knowledge of true and divine reli- 
gion and piety does not much need the ministry of man, and that he 
might abundantly draw this forth from the divine books and letters ; 
for “ truly the holy and divinely-inspired scriptures arc sufficient for 
the preaching of the trath ;’ ad omnem instructionem veritatis, so 
the Latin translation', ‘for the whole instruction of truth,’ or ‘the 
instruction of all truth.’ But because Macarius desired rather ‘ to 
hear others teach him this doctrine and true religion, than himself to 
draw it from scripture,’ δ. Athanasius tells him that ‘ there are many 
written monuments of the holy fathers, and our masters, which if 
men will diligently read over, he shall learn the interpretation of 
scriptures, and obtain that notion of truth which he desires.’ Which 
15 perfectly the same advice which the church. of England commands 
her sons, that they stall teach nothing but what the fathers and doc- 
tors of the church draw forth from scriptures‘. 

The same principal doctrine in the whole is taught frequently by 
S. Chrysostom!, who compares the scriptures to a ‘door,’ which is 
shut to hinder the heretics from entering in, and introduce us to 
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God, and to the knowledge of God. This surely is sufficient; if it 
does this, it does all that we need; and if it does not, S. Chrysostom 
was greatly deceived ; and so are we, and so were all the church of 
God in all the first ages. But he is constant in the same affirma- 
tive™: ‘If there be need to learn, or to be ignorant, thence we shall 
learn it; if to confute or argue that which is false, thence we shall 
draw it: if to be corrected or chastised, to exhortation"; if any thing 
be wanting for our comfort, and that we ought to have it, nevertheless 
from thence (from the scriptures) we learn it. ‘That the man be 
perfect: therefore without it he cannot be perfected. Instead of 
me (he saith) thou hast the scriptures; if thou desirest to learn any 
thing, hence thou mayest. But if he writes these things to Timothy, 
who was filled with the holy Spirit, how much more must we think 
these things spoken to us?’ ‘To the same purpose he discourses 
largely in Ins eighth homily on the epistle to the Hebrews°, which 
is here too long to transcribe. ‘ Let? no man look for another master ; 
thou hast the oracles of God, no man teaches thee like to them.’ 
‘Because? ever since heresy did infest those churches, there can be 
no proof of true christianity, nor any other refuge for Christians who 
would know the truth of faith, but that of the divine scripture; .. 
but now by no means is it known by them who would know which 
is the true church of Christ, but only by the scriptures.” (Bellarmine’, 
very learnedly, says that these words were put into this book by the 
Arians, but because he offers at no pretence of reason for any such 
interpolation, and it being without cause to suspect it though the 
author of it had been an Arian, because the Arians were never noted 
to differ from the church in the point of the scriptures’ sufficiency, 1 
look upon this as a pitiful shift of a man that resolved to say any 
thing rather than confess his error.) And at last he concludes with 
many words to the same purpose, ‘Our Lord therefore knowing what 
confusion of things would be in the last days, therefore commands 
that Christians, who in christianity would receive the firmness of true 
faith, should fly to nothing but to the scriptures; otherwise, if they 
regard other things, they will be scandalized and perish, not under- 
standing which is the true church, and by this shall fall into the 
abomination of desolation, which stands in the holy places of thie 
church.’ The sum is this, delivered by the same author’, ‘ What- 
soever is sought for unto salvation it is now filled full in the serip- 
tures; .. therefore there is mm this feast nothing less than what is 
necessary to the salvation of mankind.’ Sixtus Senensis, though he 
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greatly approves this book, and brings arguments to prove it to be 
S. Chrysostom’s, and alleges from others that it hath been for many 
ages approved by the commandment of the church, which among the 
divine laws reads some of these homilies as of 8. Chrysostom; and 
that it is cited in the ordinary and authentic glosses, in the Catena’s 
upon the gospels, in the decrees of the popes, and in the theological 
sums of great divines; yet he would have had it purged from these 
words here quoted (as also from many others.) But when they can- 
not shew by any probable argument that any heretics have inter- 
polated these words; and that these are so agreeing to other words 
of S. Chrysostom, spoken in his unquestioned works; he shews him- 
self and his party greatly pinched, and for no other reason rejects 
the words but because they make against him, which is a plain self- 
conviction and self-condemnation. Theophilus Alexandrinus is already 
quoted in these words, and they are indeed very severe; ‘It is the 
part of a devilish spirit to think any thing divine without the autho- 
rity of the holy scriptures.’ Iere Τὰ, W. and A. L. say, the Dissua- 
sive left, out some words of Theophilus. It is truc, but so did a 
good friend of theirs before me; for they are just so quoted by Bel- 
Janine", who in all reason would have put them in, if they had 
tuade way for any answer to the other words. The words are these 
as they he entirely*, ‘Truly 1 cannot know with what temerity Ongen, 
speaking so many things, and following his own error, not the au- 
thority of scriptures, does dare to publish such things which will be 
hurtful” And a little after adds, Sed iguorans quod demoniuci 
spiritus esset instinctus, sophismata humanarum mentium sequi, et 
aliquid extra scripturarum auctoritatem putare divinum.  ‘Sophisms 
of his own mind,’ and ‘things that are not in scriptures,’ are expli- 
cative one of another: and if he had not meant it merely diabolical 
to induce any thing without the authority of scripture, he ought to 
have added the other part of the rule, and have called it ‘devilish’ 
to add any thing without scnpture or tradition, which because he 
did not, we suppose he had no cause to do; and then whatsoever 
is not in scripture Theophilus’ calls the sophism of human minds. 
He spake it indefinitely and universally ; it 1s true, it is instanced in 
a particular against Origen, but upon that occasion he gives a general 
rule. And therefore it 15. a weak subterfuge of Bellammine to say 
that Theophilus only speaks concerning certain apocryphal books, 
which some would esteem divine: but, by the way, I know not how 
well Bellarmine will agree with my adversaries; for one or two of 
them* say Theophilus spake against Origen for broaching fopperies of 
his own; and particularly that Christ’s flesh was consubstantial with the 
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godhead: and if they say true, then Bellarmine in his want invented 
an answer of his own without any ground of truth. But all agrce 
in this, that these words were spoken in these cases only: and it is 
foolish (says Bellarmine") to wrest that which is spoken of one thing, 
to another. But I desire that it may be observed that to the test- 
mony of Tertullian it is answered, ‘he speaks but of one particular ;’ 
to that of δ. Basil it is answered, ‘he spake but against a few parti- 
cular heresies.’ And to one of the testimonies of 8. Athanasius, it 
is answered, ‘he spake but of one particular,’ viz., the heresy of 
Samosatenus; and to this of Theophilus Alexandrinus it is just so 
answered ; he spake likewise ‘ but of this particular,’ viz., that against 
Origen: and to that of S. Hierome® in xxin. Matth., “he only spake 
of a particular opinion’ pretended out of some apocryphal book ; and 
to another of δι Austin’, it is spoken ‘but of a particular matter,’ 
the case of widowhood. But if Hermogenes, and Origen, and Samo- 
satenus, and the heretics S. Basil speaks of, and they in 8. Hierome, 
be all to be confuted by scripture, and by nothing else; nay, are 
therefore rejected because they are not in scripture; if all these 
fathers confute all these heresies by a negative argument from scrip- 
ture; then the rule which they establish must be more than parti- 
cular. It is fitted to all as well as to any: for all particulars make 
a general. This way they may answer five hundred testimonies, if 
five hundred authors should upon so many several occasions speak 
general words. But in the world no answer could be weaker, and 
no elusion more trifling and less plausible could have been invented. 
However, these and other concurrent testimonies will put this question 
beyond such captious answers. 

S. Hierome® was so severe in this article, that disputing what 
Zachary it was who was slain between the porch and the altar, 
whether it was the last but one of the small prophets, or the father 
of the Baptist; he would admit neither, because it was not m the 
scriptures ; in these words, ‘ this because it hath not authority from 
scripture, 15 with the saine easiness despised as it is approved ;’ and 
‘they that prattle without the authority of scriptures have no faith, 
or trust ;’ that is, none would believe them; ‘ unless they did seem 
to strengthen their perverse doctrine with divine testimonies.’ But 
most pertinent and material to the whole enquiry are these words® ; 
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litate contemnitur qua probatur.’—Et in 
epist. ad Titum. [ibid. col. 419.] ‘Sine 
auctoritate scripturarum garrulitas non 
haberet fidem, nisi viderentur perversam 


responsionem de bene esse paraYit; non 
curavit tamen nec metuit ne non recte 
citarentur verba. 

* Inc. 1. Aggwii— Sed ef alia, que 
absque auctoritate et testimoniis scriptu- 
Tarum quasi traditione apostolica sponte 
reperiunt atque confingunt, percutit gla- 
dius Dei.’ [tom. iii. col. 1690.] 
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‘Those things which they make and find as it were by apostolical tra- 
dition, without the authority and testimonies of scripture, the word 
of God smites.’ By which words it appears that in 8. Hierome’s 
time it was usual to pretend traditions apostolical; and yet that all 
which was then so early called so, was not so; and therefore all later 
pretences, still as they are later are the worse: and that the way to 
try those pretences was the authority and testimony of scriptures, 
without which testimony they were to be rejected, and God would 
punish them. And disputing against Helvidius’ in defence of the 
perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin: ‘ But as we deny not those 
things which are written, so we refuse those things which are not 
written: we believe our Lord to be born of a virgin, because we read 
it; we believe not Mary was married after her delivery, because we 
read it not.’ And therefore this very point the fathers endeavour to 
prove by scripture, particularly δ. Epiphanius®, S. Ambrose, and 
S. Austin', though S. Basil* believed it not to be a point of faith: 
and when he offered to prove it by a tradition concerning the slaying 
of Zachary upon that account, S. Hierome rejects the tradition as 
trifling ; as before I have cited him. And therefore S. John Damas- 
cene!, going upon the same principle, says, ‘ We look for nothing be- 
yond these things which are delivered by the law and the prophets, 
the apostles and evangelists.’ 

And after all this, S. Austin™, who is not the least amongst the 
greatest doctors of the church, is very clear in this particular, ‘If any 
one concerning Christ or His church, or concerning any other thing 
which belongs to faith or our life, 1 will not say if we, but (what 
Paul hath added) if an angel from heaven shall preach unto you,’ 
praterquam quod im secripturis legalibus et evangelicis acceyristis, 
‘beside what ye have received in the Icgal and evangelical scriptures, 
let him be accursed.’ The words Bellarmine quotes, and for an 
answer to them says that preter must signify contra, ‘ besides,’ that 
is, ‘ against :’ and the same is made use of by Hart the Jesuit, in his 
Couference, and by the Louvain doctors. But if this answer may 
serve, Non habebis Deos alienos grater me may signify contra me ; 
and then a man may for all this commandment say there are two 
Gods, so one be not contrary to the other; and the apostle” may 
glory in any thing else in that sense in which he glories in the cross 


* Advers. Helvid. [tom. iv. part. 2. col. ' Lib. i. de orthod. fide, cap. 1. [tom. i. 
141, ] p. 123,] Πάντα τὰ παραδεδομένα ἡμῖν διά 


® Epiphan. heres, Ixxviii. [tom. i. 
Ῥ. 1040-1 

» Ambr., tom. ii. ep. 9. [leg. 79, (see 
Pearson on the Creed); al. ‘ Ep. de 
causa Bonosi,’ tom. ii. col. 1009. ] 

' August. de heres, Ixxxiv. [tom. viii. 
col. 24. ] 

* S. Basil. de human. gen. Christi. 
[tom. ii, p. 600, ] 


τε νόμον καὶ προφητῶν καὶ ἀποστόλων 
καὶ εὐαγγελιστῶν δεχόμεθα καὶ γινώσκο- 
μεν, καὶ σέβομεν, οὐδὲν περαιτέρω τούτων 
ἐπιζητοῦντες. 

m Lib. iii. cont. litt. Petiliani, c. 6. 
[tom. ix. col. 301. ] 

n Absit mihi gloriari preterquam in 
cruce Jesu Christi. [Gal. vi. 14; sed 
‘nisi,’ ed. vulg. | 
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of Christ, so that thing be not contrary to Christ’s cross. But 
S. Austin was a better grammarian than to speak so improperly. 
Preter and preterquam are all one; as, 1 am coveteus of nothing 
preter laudem, vel preterquam laudis: Nulli places praeterquam mihi ; ° 
vel, preter me. ' And dead Preterquom, eandem aut prope. parem 

vim obtinet, quam Nisi, said Laurentius Valla® ; but to make preter- 
quam to signify contra quam is a violence to be allowed by no maste® 
of the Latin tongue, which all the world knows S. Austin was. And 
if we. enquire what signification it hath in law, we find it signifies 
variously mdeed, but never to any such purpose?. When we speak 
of things whose nature, is wholly separate, then it signifies inclusively, 
as, ‘I give all my vines,’ preter domum, ‘besides my house ;’ there 
the house is supposed also to be given. But if we speak of things 
which are subordinate and included in the general, then preter sig- 
nifies exclusively; as, I give unto thee all my books preter Augusti- 
num de civitate Dei, ‘besides or except δ. Austin of the city of God?’ 
there S. Austin’s book is not given. And the reason of this is, be- 
cause the last words in this case would operate nothing unless they 
were exclusive; and if in the first they were exclusive they were not 
sense. But that preterquam should mean only what is contrary, is a 
novelty taken up without reason, but not without great need. But 
however, that S. Austin? did not mean only to reprove them that. in- 
troduced into faith and manners such things which were against scrip- 
ture, but such,which were besides it, and whatsoever was not in it, is 
plain by an established doctrine of his, affirming that ‘all things 
which appertain to life and doctrine are found in those things which 
are plainly set down in the scriptures’.’ And if this be true (as 
S. Austin supposed it to be) then who ever adds to this any thing of 
faith and manners, though it be not contrary, yet if it be not here, 
ought to be an anxathema, because of his own he adds to that rule of 
faith and manners which God (who only could do it) hath made. To 
this Bellarmine® answers that S. Austin speaks only of the creed and 
the ten commandments, such things which are simply necessary to 
all. He might have added that he speaks of the Lord’s prayer too, 
and all the other precepts of the gospel, and particularly the eight 
beatitudes and the sacraments. And what of the imfallibility of the 
Roman church ; is the belief of that necessary to all? But that is 
neither in the creed nor the ten commandments. Arid what of the 
five precepts of the church; are they plainly in the scripture? And-’ 
after all this, and much more, if all that belongs to faith and good 


° Elegant., lib. iii. cap. 54. [p. 107. fol. iii. part. 1. col, 24.] Vide eundem, lib. i. 


Basil. 1540. ] ς, ult. De consensu evangelistarum. 
P In vocabular. utriusque juris. [p. ‘ Quicquid Servator de suis factis et dic- 
529. 8vo. Lugd. 1579. ] tis nos legere voluit, hoe scribendum 


a 85. August. vocat scripturas sacras 1118 tanquam suis manibus imperavit.’ 
divinam stateram, lib. ii. [de bapt.] (tom. iii. part. ii. col. 26.] 
contr. Donat., c. 14. [tom. ix. col. 107.] 5 Lib. iv. De verbo Dei non scripto, 
" Lib. ii. de doctr. christ.,c. 9. [tom. ὁ. 1]. [tom, i. col. 251.] 
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life be in the plain places .of scripture, then there is enough to make 
us “wise puto salvation.” And-he is a very wise and learned man 
that isso. ΕῸΡ as by ‘faith’ §. Austin understands the whole chris- 
tian faith, so by mores vivendi he understands hope and charity, as 
himself in the very place expresses himself. And beyond faith, hope, 
and charity, and all things that integrate them, what a Christian 
néed to know I have .not learned: but if he would learn more yet, 
there are in places-less plain things enough to make us learned unto 
curiosity. Briefly, by S. Austin’s doctrine the scripture hath enough 
for every one, and in all cases of necessary religion; and much more, 
than what is necessary: nay, there is nothing besides it that can . 
.céme into our rule: ‘The scripture is the consummation or utmost 
bounded rule of-our doctrine that we may not dare to be wiser than 
we ought;’ and that not only in the question of widowhood, but 
‘in all questions which belong unto life and manners of living;’ 
as himself in fhe same place declares. And it is not only for 
laics and vulgar persons, but for all men; and not only for what 
is merely necessary, but ‘to make us wise",’ to make us perfect, 
saith the apostle. ‘And how can this.man say that the scriptures 
make a man perfect in justice? and he that is perfect in justice, 
needs no more.revelation*.”’ Which words are well enlarged by 
S. Cyrily, ‘The divine scripture is sufficient to make them who are 
educated in it wise and most approved, and having a most suffi- 
cient understanding; and to this we need not any foreign teachers.’ 
But lastly, if in the plain words of scripture be contained all that 
is simply necessary to all; then it is clear, by Bellarmine’s con- 
fession, that S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of scripture 
are sufficient to all laics and all idiots or private persons; and then 
as it is very ill done to keep them from the knowledge and use of the 
scriptures, which contain all their duty, both of faith and good life; 
so it is very unnecessary to trouble them with any thing else: there 
being in the world no such treasure and repository of faith and man- 
ners, and that so plain that it was intended for all men, and for all 
such men is sufficient. ‘ Read the holy scriptures, wherein you shall 
find some things to be holden, and some to be avoided?.’ This was 
spoken to the monks and brethren in the desert, and to them that 
were to be guides of others, and the pastors of the reasonable-flock ; 
and in that whole sermon he enumerates the admirable advantages, 
fulness and perfection of the hdly scriptures, out of which themselves 
are to be taught, and by the fulness of which they are to teach others 
in all things.—TI shall not be troublesome by adding those many 
clear testimonies from other of the fathers; but I cannot omit that 


t Lib, de bono viduitat., cap. i. [tom. y Cyril. Alex., lib. vil. contr. Julian, 
vi. col. 369. ] (tom. vi. p. 280 C.] 
a [2 Tim. iii, 15, 7,] : S. August. serm. xxxviii. ad fratres in 
* Salmeron in hunc locum, tom. xv. eremo. (tom. vi. append., col, 345.] 
p. 607.—Vide plura apud eundem, p. 606. 
Vi. D d 
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of Anastasius of Antioch’, ‘It is manifest that these things are not 
to be enquired into which the scripture hath passed over in silence ; 
for the Holy Spirit hath dispensed and administered to us all things 
which conduce to our profit.’ ‘Ifthe scriptures be silent, who will 
, speak?’ said S. Prosper®: ‘what things we are ignorant of, from 
them we learn,’ said Theodoret*, and ‘there is nothing which the 
scriptures deny to dissolve,’ said Theophylact*. And the former of 
these brings m® the Christian saying to Eranistes, ‘Tell not me of 
your logisms and syllogisms, I rely upon scripture only.’ But Ru- 
pertus Tuitiensis‘ his words are a fit conclusion to this heap of testi- 
monies, ‘ Whatsvever is of the word of God, whatsoever ought to be 
known and preached of the incarnation, of the true divinity, and 
humanity of the Son of God, is so contained in the two testaments, 
that besides these there is nothing ought to be declared or believed. 
The whole celestial oracle is comprehended m these; which we 
ought so firmly to know, that besides these it is not lawful to hear 
either man or angel.’ And all these are nothing else but a full sub- 
scription to, and an excellent commentary upon, those words of 8. 
Paul, ‘ Let no man pretend to be wise above what is written.’ 

By the concourse of these testimonies of so many learned, ortho- 
dox, and ancient fathers we are abundantly confirmed in that rule 
and principle upon which the whole protestant and christian religion 
is established. From hence we learn all things, and by these we 
prove all things, and by these we confute heresies, and prove every 
article of our faith; according to this we live, and on these we 
ground our hope, and whatsoever is not in these we reject from our 
canon. And indeed that the canonical scriptures should be our only 
and entire rule, we are sufficiently convinced by the title which the 
catholic church gives and always hath given to the holy scriptures ; 
for it is κανὼν, the ‘rule’ of Christians for their whole religion: the 
word itself ends this enquiry ; for it cannot be a canon if any thing 
be put to it or taken from it, said S. Basis, 8. Chrysostom", and 
Varinus!. 

I hope I have competently proved the tradition I undertook ; and 
by it, that the holy scriptures contain all things that are necessary to 
salvation. The sum is this, if tradition be not regardable, then the 
scriptures alone are: but if it be regarded, then here is a full tradi- 


4 Lib. viii. anagogic. contempl. in S Lib. i. contr, Eunom. [δ 5. tom. i. 
Hexameron. [Magn. bibl. vett. patr., p. 213.) 
tom, vi. part. i. p. 666. } h Ὁ κανὼν οὔτε πρόσθεσιν οὔτε ἀφαίρε- 
b De vocat, gentium, [lib. ii. cap, 9. σιν δέχεται, ἐπεὶ τὸ κανὼν εἶναι ἀπόλλυσι. 
p. 176 F.] - —S. Chrysost. hom. xii. in iii, Philip. 
¢ In 1 Tim. iii. in illud, ‘Ad docen-  [tom. xi. p. 293 D.] —Idem dixit Theo- 
dum.’ [tom. iii. pi 691. phy). [ibid., p. 611.} 
ἃ Tbidem. [ p.’825. ] Κανὼν ἐστὶ μέτρον ἀδιάψευστον, πᾶ- 
e Dial. i. [tom. ἦν. p. 5.} σαν πρόσθεσιν καὶ ἀφαίρεσιν οὐδαμῶς ἐπι- 


Comment. in lib. Regum, lib. iii. Sexéuevov.—Varinus, [al. Phavorin., in 
c. 12. [tom. i, p. 477.] voc, κανών. 
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tion that the scriptures are a perfect rule: for that the scriptures are 
the word of God, and contain in them all the word of God (in which 
we are concerned), is delivered by a full consent of all these and many 
other fathers, and no one father demes it; which consent therefore 
is so great, that if it may not prevail, the topic of tradition will be of 
no use at all to them who would fain adopt it into a part of the 
canon. But this I shall consider more particularly. 


Only one thing more I am to add concerning the interpretation 
and finding out the sense and meaning of the scriptures. For though 
the scriptures be allowed to be a sufficient repository of all that is 
necessary to salvation, yet we may mistake our way if we have not 
some infallible judge of their sense. 

1. To Inm therefore that shall ask how we shall mterpret and un- 
derstand the scriptures, I shall give that answer which I have learned 
from those fathers whose testimony I have alleged to prove the ful- 
ness and sufficiency of scripture. For if they were never so full, yet 
if it be fous siguatus, and the waters of salvation do not issue forth to 
refresh the souls of the weary, full they may be in themselves, but 
they are not sufficient for us, nor for the work of God in the salvation 
of nan. But that it may appear that the scriptures are indeed writ- 
ten by the hand of God, and therefore no way deficient from the end 
of their design, God hath made them plain and easy to all people 
that are willing and obedient. 

So 8. Cyril*, Wehid in seripturis difficile est iis qui im wlis versantur 
ut decet. It is our own fault, our prejudice, our foolish expectations, 
our carnal fancies, our interests and partialities make the scriptures 
difficult. The apostles did not, would not, could not understand 
their Master and Lord when He told them of His being put to death; 
they looked for some other thing, and by that measure they would 
duderstand what was spoken, and by nothing else. “ But to them 
that are conversant in scriptures as they ought, nothing is difficult ;”” 
so 8. Cyril; that is, nothing that 18 necessary for them to know; 
nothing that 1s necessary to make us wise unto salvation, which is 
the great end of man. To this purpose are the words of S. Austin’, 
Iuchinavit Deus scripturas ad infantium et lactentium capacitatem, 
‘God hath made the scriptures to stoop to the capacity of babes and 
sucklings,’ that so out of their mouths He may perfect praise. And 
S. Chrysostom™ says that the scriptures are faciles ad intelligendum 
et prorsus exposita, they are ‘expounded and easy to be understood 
to the servant and the countryman, to the widow and the boy, and to 
him that is very unskilful.’ Omnia clara sunt et plana in divinis 
fiterts, ‘all things are clear and plain in the divine writings’; all 


« Lib. ix. contr. Julian. [tom, vi. vid. Ὁ Homil. prima in Matth. [tom,” vii, 
p. 298 D.] p. 11, Aniano interpr.] Ἶ 
1 psal. viii. [tom. iv. col. 42 A.] 
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things, ‘that is,’ saith 8. Chrysostom", omnia necessaria aperta sunt 
et manifesta, ‘all that is neccessary is open and manifest.’ 

2. The fathers say that in such things (viz.,1m which our salvation 
is concerned) the scriptures need no interpreter; but a man may find 
them out himself by himself. Apostoli vero et prophete omnia contra 
JSecerunt manifesta, claraque; que prodiderunt, exposuerunt nobis 
veluti communes orbis doctores, ut per se quisque discere possit ea que 
dicuntur, ex sola lectione; so S. Chrysostom®, and therefore (saith 
he) what need is there of a preacher? All things are clear and plain 
out of the divine scriptures. But ye seek for preachers because you 
are nice and delicate, and love to have your ears pleased. ΤῸ the 
same purpose are those words of 8. Cyn. Alex.?, ‘The divine scrip- 
ture is sufficient to make them who are educated in it wise and most 
approved, aid having a most sufficient understanding; and to thus 
we need not any foreign teachers.’ There is no question but there 
are many places in the divine scriptures mysterious, intricate and 
secret; but these are for the learned, not the ignorant ; for the curious 
and inquisitive, not for the busied and employed and simple: they 
are not the repositories of salvation, but instances of labour and occa- 
sions of humility, and arguments of forbearance and mutual toleration, 
and an endearment of reverence and adoration. But all that by which 
God brings us to Himself is plain and easy. In S. Paul’s epistles 
S. Peter said there were some things hard to be understood, but they 
were but quedam, ‘some things;’ there are enow besides which are 
very plain and easy, and sufficient for the instruction and the perfect- 
ing the man of God. S. Peter is indeed supposed to say that in 
δ. Paul’s epistles some things were hard; yet if we observe it rightly, 
he does not relate to S. Paul’s writings and way of expressing him- 
self, butt ἐν οἷς, ‘in which,’ relates to the mysterious matters con- 
tained in δ. Paul’s epistles, of which δ. Peter® also there treats; the 
mysteries were so deep and sublime, so far removed from sense and 
human experience, that it is very hard for us poor ignorants to under- 
stand them without difficulty, and constancy of labour and observa- 
tion. But then when such mysterious points occur, let us be wary 
and wise, not hasty and decretory, but fearful and humble, modest 
and inquisitive. §. Paul expressed those deep mysteries of the 
coming of Christ to judgment, and the conflagration of the world, as 
plainly as the things would easily bear ; and therefore the difficulty 
was not in the style but in the subject matter; nor there indeed, as 
they are in themselves, so much as by the ignorance and instability 
or unsettledness of foolish people ; and although when things are easy 
theré needs no interpreter but the very reading and observing, and 
humility and diligence, simplicity and holiness are the best expositors 


»-Hamil.-iii. in 2 Thess. [tom. xi. p.  p. 528.] 

§28.] ° - » Lib. vii. contr. Julian. [tom. vi. p. 
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in the world; yet when any such difficulty does occur, we have a 
guide sufficient to carry us as far as we need or ought to go. 
Therefore, 

3. The way of the ancient and primitive church was to expound 
the scriptures by the scriptures. So S. Clemens of Alexandria‘, 
“perfectly demonstrating out of the scriptures themselves concerning 
themselves ;” βεβαιοῦν ἕκαστον τῶν ἀποδεικνυμένων κατὰ τὰς γρα- 
φὰς ἐξ αὐτῶν πάλιν τῶν ὁμοίων γραφῶν, ‘confirming every thing 
from® those things which are demonstrated from the scriptures out of 
those and the like scriptures‘.’ To the saine purpose are the words 
of §. Athanasius", ‘The knowledge of true and divine religion and 
piety does not much need the ministry of man, and he might abun- 
dantly draw this forth from the divine books and letters.’ 8. Paul’s 
way of teaching us to expound scripture is, that he that prophesies 
should do it kar ἀναλογίαν πίστεως, ‘according to the analogy of 
faith ;’ the fundamental proportions of faith are the measures by 
which we are to exact the sense and meaning of points more difficult 
and less necessary. This way 8. Clement’ urges in other expressions; 
“Truth is not found in the translation of significations, for so they 
might overthrow all true doctrine,’ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ διασκέψασθαι τὶ τῷ 
Κυρίῳ καὶ τῷ παντοκράτορι Θεῷ τελείως οἰκεῖον τε καὶ πρέπον, ‘but 
in this, that every one consider what is perfectly agreeable to our 
Lord the almighty God, and what is decent or fit to be said of Him.’ 
If we follow this way close, our interpretations of scripture can never 
be impious, and can never Icad into dangerous crror. 

4. In pursuance of this, the ancient fathers took this way, and 
taught us to do so too, to expound difficult places by the plain. So 
S. Austin*, Magnifice et salubriter Spiritus sanctus, 8᾽0., ‘the holy 
Spint hath magnificently and wholesoinely qualified the holy scnp- 
tures, that in the more open’ or plainer ‘ places, provision 15 nade for 
our hunger,’ viz., for our need, ‘and m the obscure there is nothing 
tedious’ or loathsome. Nihil enim fere de iltis obseuritatibus eruitur 
quod now planissime dictum alibi reperiatur, ‘for there is scarce any 
thing drawn from those obscure places, but the same in other places 
may be found spoken most plainly.’ " Bellarmimey observes that 
S. Austin uses the word fere, ‘almost;? meaning that though by 
plainer places most of the obscure places may be cleared, yet not all. 
And truly it is very probable that 8. Austin did mean so: but then 
if there be any obscure places that cannot. be so enlightened, what is 
to be done with them? 8. Austin* says that in such places ‘ let 


* Strom., lib. vii. [cap. 16.] p. 757 sq. x Lib, ii. de doctr. christ.,. cap. 6. 
[al. p. 891.) , (tom. iii, part. 1. col. 22 A.J 9°. 

* [rather, ‘of.’ ] Υ De verbo Dei, lib. iii. cap. 2. sect. 

t [‘ the like scriptures themselves.’ ] ‘Respondeo, non frustra.’ [tgm, 1. col. 
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every one abound in his own sense*,’ and expound as well as he can,— 
Que obscure vel ambigue vel figurate dicta sunt, que quisque sicut 
voluerit interpretetur secundum sensum suwm. But yet still he calls 
us to the rule of plain places, Zalia autem recte imtelligr erpomique 
non possunt nisi prius ea que apertissime dicta sunt, firma fide te- 
neantur ; the plain places of scripture are the way of expounding the 
more obscure, and there is no other, viz., so apt and certain. 

And after all this, I deny not but there are many other external 
helps. God hath set bishops and priests, preachers and guides of 
our souls over us; and they are appointed to teach others as far as 
they can, and it is to be supposed they can do it best; but then the 
way for them to find out the meaning of obscure places is that which 
T have now described out of the fathers, and by the use of that means 
they will be best enabled to teach others. 

If any man can find a better way than the fathers have taught us, 
he will very much oblige the world by declaring it, and giving a solid 
experiment that he can do what he undertakes. But because no man, 
and no company of men, hath yet expounded all hard places with 
certainty and without error; it is an intolerable vanity to pretend to 
a power of doing that which uo charity hath ever obliged them to 
do for the good of the church, and the glory of God, and the rest 
of enquiring souls. 

I end this tedious discourse with the words of δ. Austin>, Nolo 
humanis documentis sed divinis oraculis ecclesiam demonstrari ; if 
you enquire where or which is the church, from human teachings 
you can never find her, she is only demonstrated in the divine 
oracles: therefore “if any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 


of God ¢.” 


8.8. Oftradi- TRADITION is any way of delivering a thing or word 
tions. to another; and so every doctrine of christianity is by 
tradition. “1 have delivered unto you,” saith 5. Paul‘, “that Christ 
died for our sins.” Παράδοσις is the same with δόγμα 5, and παρα- 
διδόναι is the same with διδάσκειν, say the grammarians; and the 
παραδοθεῖσα πίστις in S. Jude, ‘the faith delivered,’ is the same 
which 8. Paul‘ explicates by saying παραδόσεις Gs ἐδιδάχθητε, the 
‘traditions,’ that 15, the ‘doctrines ye were taught.’ And S. Irenzeus8 
calls it a tradition apostolical that “Christ took the cup, and said it 
was His blood ;” and “to believe in one God, and in Christ who was 
born of a virgin, was the old tradition® ;” that is, the thing delivered, 
and not at first written, which the ‘barbarians’ kept diligently. But 


* [Rem. xiv. 5, ed. vulg. μάχεται τῇ παραδόσει τοῦ σωτηρίον βαπ- 
b De unit. eccles., cap. iii. [col. 841 D.] τίσματος. 
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‘tradition’ signified either preaching or writing, as it happened. When 
it signified preaching, it was only the first way of communicating the 
religion of Jesus Christ; and until the scriptures were written, and 
consigned by the full testimony of the apostles and apostolical 
churches respectively, they in the questions of religion usually ap- 
pealed to the tradition, or the constant retention of such a doctrine 
in those churches where the apostles first preached, and by the suc- 
cession of bishops in those churches, who without variety or change 
had still remembered and kept the same doctrine which at first was 
delivered by the apostles. So Ireneus', “If the apostles had not 
left the scriptures to us, must not we” (viz., in this case) “ have 
followed the order of tradition which they delivered to them to whom 
they entrusted the church, to which ordination many nations of 
barbarians do assent?” And that which was true then, is also true 
now; for if the apostles had never written at all, we must have 
followed tradition, unless God had “ provided for us some better 
thing.” But it is observable that Irenaeus says that this way 18 
only in the destitution of scripture; but simce God hath supplied 
not only the principal churches with the scriptures, but even all 
the nations which the Greek and Romans called barbarous; now to 
run to tradition, is to make use of a staff or a wooden leg when we 
have a good leg of our own. The traditions at the first: publication 
of scriptures were clear, evident, recent, remeinbered, talked of by 
all Christians in all their meetings, pubhe and private; and the 
mistaking of them by those who carefully endeavoured to remember 
them, was not easy; and if there had been a mistake, there was an 
apostle living, or one of their immediate disciples, to set all things 
right. And therefore until the apostles were all dead*, there was 
no dispute considerable amongst Christians but what was instantly 
determined, or suppressed; and the heresies that were, did creep 
and sting clancularly, but made no great show. But when the 
apostles were all dead, then that apostasy foretold, began to appear ; 
and heresies, of which the church was warned}, began to arise. But 
it 15 greatly to be remarked, there was then no heresy that pretended 
any foundation from scripture; but from tradition, many: for it was 
accounted so glorious a thing to have been taught by an_ apostle, 
that even good men were willing to believe any thing which their 
scholars pretended to have heard their masters preach; and too 
many were forward to say they heard them teach, what they never 
taught; .and the pretence was very easy to be made by the con- 
temporaries or immediate descendants after the apostles; and now 
that they were dead, it was so difficult to confute them, that the 
heretics found it an casy game to play, to say they heard it delivered 
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by an apostle. Many did so, and some were at first believed, and 
yet were afterwards dicoversd: some were cried down at first, and 
some expired of themselves, and some were violently thrust away. 
But how many of those which did deseend and pass on to custom 
were of a true and apostolical origisal, and how many were not so, 
it will be impossible to find now; only, because we are sure there 
was some false dealing in this matter, aad we know there might be 
much more than we have discovered, we have no‘reason to rely upon 
any tradition for any part of our faith; any more than we could do 
upon scripture, if one book or chapter of it should be detected to be 
imposture. But there were two cases in which tradition was then 
used; the one was, when the scriptures had not been written or 
communicated, as among divers nations of the barbarians. The 
other was, when they disputed with persons who received not all 
the scriptures ; as did the Carpocratians, of whom Irenzus™ speaks. 
In these cases tradition was urged, that because they did not agree 
about the authority of one instrument, they should be admitted to 
trial upon the other. For as Antonius Marinarins said truly and 
wisely, the fathers served themselves of this topic only in case of 
necessity, never thinking to make use of it in competition against 
holy scripture. 

But then it is to be observed that in both these cases the use of 
tradition is not at all pertinent to the question now in hand. For 
first, the question was not then as now it is, between persons whio 
equally account of scriptures as the word of God, and to whom the 
scriptures have been from many generations consigned: for they that 
had received scriptures at the first, relied upon them; they that had 
not, were to use tradition, and the topic of succession, to prove their 
doctrine to have come from the apostles; that is, they were fain to 
call witnesses when they could not produce a will in writing. But 
secondly, in other cases the old heretics had the same question as we 
have now. For besides the scripture they said" that “ Jesus 11] mys- 
tery spake to His disciples and apostles some things in secret and 
apart, because they were worthy°®.” And so Christ said, “I have 
many things to say, but ye cannot hear them now.” For this place 
of scripture was to this purpose urged by the “ most ‘foolish here- 
tics.” Just thus do the doctors of the church of Rome at this day. 
So Bellarmines, “they preached not to the people all things, but 
those which were necessary to them, or profitable, but other things 
they delivered apart to the more perfect.” Here then is the popish 
ground of their traditions; they cannot deny but necessary and pro- 
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fitable things were delivered in publie, and to all; “but some secret 
things were reserved for the secret ones: for the scriptures are as the. 
credential letters to an embassador, but traditions are as the private 
instructions.” This was:the. pretence of the old heretics, and is of 
the modern papists; who while they say the same thing, pretend for 
it also the same authority, saying’ that traditions also are to be re- 
ceived because they are recommended in scripture. Of this I shall 
hereafter give account ; in the mean time; 

Concerning this, I remember that a great man of the Roman 
party® falls foul upon Castellio for saying, the apostle had some more 
secret doctrine which he did not commit to writing, but delivered it 
to some more perfect persons; and that the word of God was not 
sufficient for deciding controversies of religion, however it be ex- 
pounded, but that a more perfect revelation is to be expected. Upon 
which he hath these words, Intolerable est ut Paulus quam accepit 
reconditiorem doctrinam non scripto consiguanerit, fursset enim alrogue 
infidelis deposite minister. And it was most reasonable which Anto- 
nius Marinarius, a friar Carmelite, did say, “If some things were 
delivered in secret, it was under secret; because the apostles might 
as well have published it as their disciples ; but if it was delivered as 
a secret, and conscquently to be kept as secret, how came the succes- 
sors of the apostles to publish this secret; to break open the seal, 
and reveal the forbidden secret?” And secondly, if the secret tradition 
which certainly was not necessary to all, be made public, how shall 
we know which traditions are necessary and which are not? Certain 
it is the secret tradition could not of itself be necessary ; and there- 
fore if it becomes so by being made public, it is that which the 
apostles mtended not, for they would have it secret. And therefore 
it follows that now no man can tell that any of their traditions was 
intended as necessary ; because the only way by which we could know 
which was and which was not necessary, viz., the making the one 
public and keeping the other private, is now destroyed, since they are 
all alike common. All that which was delivered to all and in public, 
was, by the providence of God ministering apt occasions, and by the 
Spirit of God inspiring the apostles and evangelists with a will to do 
it, set down in writing, that they might remain upon record for ever 
to all generations of the church. So S. Peter promised to the Jews 
of the dispersion, that he would do something to ‘put them in re- 
membrance of the things he had taught them';’ and he was as good 
as his word, and employed 8. Mark to write the gospel. Others also 
of the apostles took the same care; and all were directed by God, 
and particular occurrences were concentred in the general design and 
counsel of God. So δ. Irenwus", “The gospel which the apostles 
preached, afterwards by the will of God they delivered to us im the 

(‘Truth will out,’ by E. W. (δες disp. 4. [p. 607.] 
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scriptures.” It was a tradition still; but now the word signified in 
its primitive and natural sense, not in the modern and ecclesiastical. 
Bug,Jrenzeus speaks of the gospel, that is, the whole gospel of God; 
not all the particulars that Jesus spake and did, but ‘ Whatever 
Christ would have us to read of His words and works, He commanded 
them to write, as if it were by His own hands*.’ And therefore 
Electa sunt que seriberentur, que saluti credentium sufficere videban- 
tury. There was a choice made of such things as were to be written ; 
it was not therefore done by chance and contingency (as many of the 
Roman doctors in disparagement of the scriptures’ sufficiency do ob- 
ject) but ‘the things were chosen,’ saith S. Austin; it was ‘ according 
to the will of God,’ said S. Irenzeus; and the choice was very good ; 
all that sufficed to the salvation of believers: according to the words 
of S. John’, “ These things were written that ye might believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life 
through His name.” And indeed there cannot be any probable cause 
inducing any wise man to believe that the apostles should pretend to 
write the gospel of Jesus Christ, and that they should insert many 
things more than necessary, and yet omit any thing that was, and yet 
still call it “the gospel of Jesus Christ.” Nicephorus® calls the 
epistles of S. Paul, ‘a summary of what he plainly and explicitly did 
teach ;’ much more is every gospel. But when all the four gospels, 
and the apostolical acts, and epistles, and the visions of S. John were 
all tied into a volume, by the counsel of God, by the dictate of the 
Holy Spirit, and by the choice of the apostles ; it cannot be probable 
that this should not be all the gospel of Jesus Christ, all His will 
and testament. And therefore in vain does the cardinal Perron 
strive to escape from this by acknowledging that the gospel is the 
foundation of christianity, as grammar 15 the foundation of eloquence; 
as the institutions of Justinian is of the study of the law; as the 
principles and institutions of a science are of the whole profession of 
it. It is not in his sense the foundation of christian doctrine, but 
it contains it all; not only in general, but in special; not only vir- 
tual, but actual ; not mediate,. but immediate. For a few lines would 
have served for a foundation general, virtual and mediate; if the 
scripture had said, the church of Rome shall always be the catholic 
church, and the foundation of faith; she shall be infallible, and to 
her all Christians ought to have recourse for determination of their 
questions ; this had been a sufficient virtual and mediate foundation : 
but when four gospels containing Chnist’s sermons and His miracles, 
His precepts and His promises; the mysteries of the kingdom, and 
the way of salvation; the things hidden from the beginning of the 
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world, and the glories reserved to the great day of light and mani- 
festation of Jesus; to say that yet all these gospels, and all the 
epistles of S. Paul, δ. Peter, δ. James and δ. John, and the actgand 
sermons of the apostles, in the first establishing the church, are all 
but a foundation virtual ; and that they pomt out the church mdeed, 
by saying she is ‘the pillar and ground of truth,’ but leave you to 
her for the foundation actual, special and immediate ; is an affirma- 
tion against the notoriety of fact. Add’ to this that 8. Irenzeus* spake 
these words concerning the scriptures, i confutation of them who 
leaving the scriptures did run to traditions pretendedly apostolical. 
And though it be true that the traditions they relied upon were 
secret, apocryphal, forged and supposed; yet because even at that 
time there were such false wares obtruded, and even then the heretics 
could not want pretences sufficient to deceive, and hopes to prevail ; 
how is it to be imagined that in the descent of sixteen ages the cheat 
might not be too prevalent, when, if the traditions be questioned, it 
will be impossible to prove them, and if they be false, 10 will (except 
it be by scripture) be impossible to confute them? And after all, if 
yet there be any doctrines of faith or manners which are not con- 
tained in scripture and yet were preached by the apostles, let that be 
proved, let the traditions be produced, and the records sufficient, 
primely credible and authentic, and we shall receive them. So vain 
a way of arguing it is to say, the traditions against which 8S. Ireneus 
speaks were false, but ours are true; theirs were secret, but ours 
are open and notorious: for there are none such; and Bellarmine 
himself acknowledges that the necessary things are delivered in scrip- 
tures, and those which were reserved for tradition were delivered 
apart ; that is, sceretly by the apostles. Now if they were so on all 
sides, what rule shall we have to distinguish the Valentinian tradi- 
tions from the Roman, and why shall we believe these more than 
those, since all must: be equally taken upon private testimony at first? 
And although it will be said that the Roman traditions were reccived 
by after-ages, and the other were not; yet this shews notuing else 
but that some had the fate to prevail, and others had not. For it is 
certain that some were a long time believed, even for some whole 
ages, under the name of apostolical tradition (as the Millenary 
opinion, and the Asiatic manner of keeping Haster) which yet came 
to be disbelieved in their time: and also it is certain that many 
which really were apostolical traditions, perished from the memory of 
men, and had not so long lives as many that were not; so that all 
this is by chance, and can make no difference in the just authority. 
And therefore it is vainly said of cardinal Perron that the case is not 
the same, because theirs are wrong and ours are right. For tlus 
ought not to have been said till it were proved; and if it were 
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proved, the whole question were at an end; for we should all receive 
them which were manifested to be doctrines apostolical. But in this 
they» need no further dispute from the authority of Ireneus, his 
words concerning the fulness of scripture as to the whole doctrine of 
Christ being so clear and manifest, as appears in the testimonies 
brought from him in the foregoing section. Optatus® compares the 
scriptures to the testator’s will; if there be a controversy amongst 
the descendants of the house, run to the scriptures, see the original 
will; the gospels are Christ’s testament; and the epistles are the 
codicils annexed, and but by these we shall never know the will of 
the testator. But because the books of scripture were not all written 
at once, nor at once communicated, nor at once received, therefore 
the churches of God at first were forced to trust their memories, and 
to try the doctrines by appealing to the memories of others; that is, 
to the consenting report, and faith delivered and preached to other 
churches, especially the chiefest, where the memory of the apostles 
was recent and permanent. ‘The mysteriousness of Christ’s priest- 
hood, the perfection of Hs sacrifice, and the unity of it, Christ’s 
advocation and intercession for us in heaven, might very well be 
accounted traditions before 8. Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews was 
admitted for canonical; but now they are written truths, and if they 
had not been written, it is likely we should have lost them. But 
this way could not long be necessary, and could not long be safe : 
not necessary, because it was supplied by a better; and to be tied to 
what was only necessary in the first state of things, is just as if a man 
should always be tied to suck milk, because at first in his infancy it 
was fit he should: not safe, because it grew worse and worse every 
day; and therefore in a little while even the traditions themselves 
were so far from being the touchstone of true doctrine, that them- 
selves were brought to the stone of trial, and the tradition would not 
be admitted unless it were in scripture. By which it appears that 
tradition could not be a part of the rule of faith, distinct from the 
scriptures, but itself was a part of it; that 1s, whatsocver was de- 
livered and preached, was recorded ; which they so firmly belicved, 
that they rejected the tradition, unless it were so recorded: and 
secondly, it hence also follows that tradition was, and was esteemed, 
the worse way of conveying propositions and stories; because the 
church required that the traditions should be proved by scriptures, 
that is, the less certain by the more. That this was so, 5. Cyprian‘ 
is a sufficient witness. For when pope Stephen had said, “ Let no- 
thing be changed, only that which is delivercd,” meaning the old 
tradition, “that was to be kept,’ δ. Cyprian enquires from whence 
that tradition comes, ‘ Does it come from the gospels, or the epistles, 
or the Acts of the apostles?’ So that after the writing and reception 
ἢ # 
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of scriptures, tradition meant the same thing which was in scripture ; 
or if it did not, the fathers would not admit it. ‘ All things which 
are delivered to us by the law and the prophets, the apostles and 
evangelists, we receive and know and reverence; but we engpire 
not further; nothing beyond thems.’ If ‘the traditions be agreeable 
to scripture’ (said S. Irenecus®), that is, if that which is pretended 
to be taught at first, be recorded by them who did teach it, then all 
is well, And this affair is fully testified by the words of Eusebius', 
which are greatly conclusive of this enquiry. ‘ We have” (saith he) 
“ promised that we would propose* the voices of the old ecclesiastical 
presbyters and writers, by which they declared the traditions by the 
authority witnessed and consigned of the approved scriptures! ;” 
amongst whom was Ireneus, says the Latin version™. 


But I shall descend to a consideration of the particulars which 
pretend to come to us by tradition, and without it cannot (as it 1s 
said) be proved by scripture. , 

And of those First, it is said that the scripture itself is wholly 
doctrines and derived to us by tradition, and therefore besides 
practices — that : a : : 
most need the Scripture, tradition is necessary in the church. And 
helpofthattopic. indeed no man that understands this question, denies 
it. This tradition, that these books were written by the apostles, 
and were delivered by the apostles to the churches as the word of 
God, relies principally upon tradition universal; that is, it was 
witnessed to be true by all the christian world at their first being 
so consigned. Now then this is no part of the word of God, but 
the notification or manner of conveying the word of God, the instru- 
ment of its delivery. So that the tradition concerning the scriptures 
being extrinsical to scripture is also extrinsical to the question ; this 
tradition cannot be an objection against the sufficiency of scripture 
to salvation, but must go before this question. For no man enquires 
whether the scriptures contain all things necessary ‘to salvation, un- 
less he believe that there are scriptures, that these are they, and that 
they are the word of God; all this comes to us by tradition, that is, 
by universal undeniable testimony. After the scriptures are thus 
received, there is risen another question, viz., whether or no these 
scriptures so dclivered to us do contain all the word of God; or 
whether or no, besides the tradition that goes before scmpture, which 
is an instrumental tradition only of scripture, there be not also some- 
thing else that is necessary to salvation consigned by tradition, as 
well as the scripture, and of things as necessary or,useful as what is 
contained in scripture, and that is equally the word of God as scrip- 
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OF TRADITIONS, AND THE 
ture is. The tradition of scripture we receive, but of nothing else 
but what is in scripture. And if it be asked why we receive one 
and not the rest; we answer, because we have but one tradition of 
things necessary ; that is, there is an universal tradition of scripture, 
and what concerns it, but none of other things which are not in scrip- 
ture; and there is no necessity we should have any, all things neces- 
sary and profitable to the salvation of all men being plainly contained 
in scriptures, and this sufficiency also being part of that tradition, as 
I am now proving. 


But because other things® also are pretended to be or are neces- 
sary, and vet are said not to be in scripture, it is necessary that this 
should be examined. 

As of the Tri- 1. First, all the Nicene definitions, Trinity of per- 
nity. sons in one divine essence. This I should not have 
thought worthy of considering in the words here expressed”, but that 
a friend, it seems, of my own, whom I know not, but yet an adversary, 
as he who should know him best (that is, himself) assures me 4, is 
pleased to use these words in the objection. To this I answer first, 
that this gentleman would be much to seek if he were put to it to 
prove the Trinity of persons in one divine essence to be an express 
Nicene definition; and therefore if he means that as an instance of 
the Nicene definitions, he will find himself mistaken. Indeed at Nice 
the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son was determined, but 
nothing of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, that was the result of after 
councils. But whatever it was which was there determined, I am sure 
it was not determined by tradition, but by scripture. So δ. Athana- 
sius’ tells us of the faith which was confessed by the Nicene fathers ; 
i was the faith ‘confessed according to the holy scriptures;’ and 
speaking to Serapion of the holy Trirfity, he says*, ‘Learn this out 
of the holy scriptures ; for the documents you find-in them, are suffi- 
cient.” And writing against Samosatenust, he proves the incarna- 
tion ef the Son of God out of the gospel of S. John, saying, “1 
becomes us to stick close to the word of God.” And therefore when 
Constantine" the emperor exhorted ‘the Nicene fathers to concord in 
the question then to be disputed, they being divine matters, he 
would. they should be ended by the authority of the divine scriptures. 
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‘For,’ saith he, ‘the books of the evangelists and apostles, as also 
the oracles of the old prophets, do evidently teach us what we are to 
think of the deity; therefore all seditious contention being laid aside, 
let us determine the things brought into question by the testimonies 
of the divinely inspired scriptures.’ And they did so. And by relying 
on scriptures only, we shall never be constrained to quit these glorious 
portions of evangelical truth, the incarnation of the eternal Word, and 
the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son. ‘“ Whatsoever 
ought to be known of these mysteries is contained in both Testa- 
ments,” saith Rupertus Tuitiensis, before quoted’. And if the holy 
scriptures did not teach us in these mysteries, we should find tradi- 
tion to be but a lame leg, or rather a reed of Egypt. For Artemon?, 
who was the first founder of that error which afterwards belched into 
Arianism, pretended a tradition from the apostles that Christ was 
a mere man; and that tradition descended to the time of pope 
Zephyrinus, who first gave a stop to it; and Justin Martyry says 
that divers among the Christians affirmed Christ to be not ‘God of 
God,’ but ‘man of man.? And the Arians? offered to be tried by 
tradition and therefore pretended to it, and therefore the catholics 
did not; at least according to the new doctrine, that ‘if one pretends 
tradition, the other cannot. But for all that trifle, ὅδ. Athanasius 
did sometimes pretend to it, though not always; and tlis shews 
that there was no clear, indubitate, notorious, universal tradition in 
the question ; and if there were not such an one, as good none at all ; 
for it could not be such a foundation as was fit to build our faith 
upon, especially in such mysterious articles. But it is remarkable 
what Eusebius recites out of an old author, who wréte against the 
heresy of Artemon, which afterwards Samosatenus renewed, and 
Arius made public with some-alteration, “They all say,” says hes, 
“that our ancestors and the apostles themselves, not only to have 
received from our Lord those things which they now affirm, but that 
they taught it to others; and the preaching or tradition of it run on 
to the days of pope Victor, and was kept entire, but was depraved by 
pope Zephyrin. And truly that which was said by them mght seem 
to have in it much of probability, if the divine scriptures did not first 
of all contradict them, and that there were writings of some brethren 
elder than the times of Victor.” The brethren whose wnitings he 
names, are Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clemens, Irenzeus, and the 
psalms and hymns of divers made in honour of Christ. From all 
which it is evident, 1) that the questions at Nice were not and could 
not be determined by tradition. 2) That traditioi might be and 
was pretended on both sides, 3) That when it is pretended by the 
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contradicting parties with some probability, it can effectually serve 
neither. 4) That the tradition the Samosatenians and Arians boasted 
of, had in it much probability, when Iooked upon in its own series 
and proper state. 5) That the divine scmptures were at that time 
the best firmament of the church, and defended her from that abuse 
which might have been imposed upon her under the title of tradition. 
6) That even when tradition was opposed to tradition,-and the nght 
to the wrong, yet it was not oral or verbal tradition (according to the 
new mode) but the writings of the doctors that were before them.— 
But after all this, I cannot but observe and deplore the sad conse- 
quents of the Roman doctors’ pretension, that this great ‘mystery of 
godliness, God manifested in the flesh,’ relies wholly upon unwritten 
traditions. For the Socinians, knowing that tradition was on both 
sides claimed in this article, please themselves in the concession of 
their adversaries, that this is not to be proved by scripture. So they 
allege the testimony of Eckius*, and cardinal Hosius, one of the 
legates presiding at Trent, Doctrinam de trino δέ uno Deo esse 
dogma traditionis, et ex scriptura nulla ratione probari posse. The 
same was affirmed by Tanner4, and all that were on that side, in the 
conference at Ratisbon, by Hieronymus a S. Hyacintho, and others. 
Now they being secured by their very enemies that they need not 
fear scriptures in this question, and knowing of themselves that 
tradition cannot alone do it; they are at peace, and dwell in con- 
fidence in this their capital error: and the false peace is owing 
to the Roman doctors; who in Italy help to make atheists, and in 
Polonia, Socinians: and asa consequent to all this, I remember they 
scorn Cichovius wlio endeavoured to confute them by a hundred 
arguments from scripture, since his own parties do too freely declare 
that not one of those hundred prove the question. 

2. The next necessary article pretended to stand 
upgn tradition is the baptizing children. Concern. 
ing which, I ἢ either the matter of fact, or matter of doctrine. 
The matter of fact is indifferent, if abstracted from the doctrine; for 
at the first they did or they did not, according as they pleased: for 
there is no pretence of tradition that the church in all ages did 
baptize all the infants of christian parents; it is more certain that 
theyedid not do it always, than that they did it in the first age. 
S. Ambrose, 8. Hieyome, and S. Austin were born of christian pa- 
rents, and yet not baptized until the full age of a man, and more. 
But that the apostld did baptize any, children, is not at all reported 
by a primely credible tradition, or a famous report: but that they 
did so is only conjectured at; or if it be more, yet that more, what- 
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soever it be, relies upon the testimony of scripture; as S. Paul’s 
baptizing the households of Stephanas and the jailor. But then if 
they did or if they did not, yct without an appendent doctrine this 
passes on by the voluntary practice of the church; and might be 
or not be, as they pleased; as it was in the case of confirming them, 
and communicating them at the same time they baptized them; con- 
cerning which because we live to have seen and read of several 
customs of the church in several ages; it is also after the same 
manner in baptism, if we consider it only in the matter of fact. 

But then if we consider the doctrine appendent to it, or the cause 
why it is pretended they were baptized; even that children should 
be brought to Christ, should receive His blessing, should be adopted 
into the kingdom of God, should be made members of the second 
Adam, and be translated from the death introduced by the first to 
the life revealed by the second, and that they may receive the holy 
Spirit, and a title to the promises evangclical, and be born again, 
and admitted into a state of covenant in which they can receive the 
gift of eternal life (which I take to be the proper reasons why the 
church baptizes infants); all these are wholly derived to us from 
scripture grounds. But then as to that reason upon which the 
church of Rome baptizes infants, even because it is necessary, and 
because without it children shall not see God; it is certain there 
is no universal or prime tradition for that; S. Austin was the hard 
father® of that doctrine. And if we take the whole doctrine and 
practice together without distinction, that it was the custom so to 
do in some churches and at some times, is without all question; but 
that there is a tradition from the apostles so to do, relies but upon 
two witnesses, Origen and 8. Austin; and the latter having received 
it from the former, it relics wholly upon his single testimony, which 
is but a pitiful argument to prove a tradition apostolical. He is the 
first that spoke it®; but Terfullian®, that was before him, seems to 
speak against it, which he would not havé doné if it had been a 
tradition apostolical. And that it was not so is but too certain if 
there be any truth in the words of Ludovicus ¥ivesi, saying that 
anciently none were baptized but persons of ripe age; which words 
T suppose are to be understood κατὰ τὸ πλεῖστον, and ‘for the most 
part.’ But although the tradition be uncertain, weak, littlegand 
contingent; yet the church of God, whenever ghe did it (and she 
might- do it at any time) did do it upon scripture grounds. And it 
was but weakly said by cardinal Perron* that ‘there is no place of 
scripture by which we cah evidently and necessarily convince the 
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Anabaptists.’ For 1) if that were true, yet it is more certaim that 
by tradition they will never be persuaded, not only because there is 
no sufficient and full tradition, but because they reject the topic. 
2) Although the anabaptists endeavour to elude the arguments of 
scripture, yet it follows not that scripture is not clear and certain 
in the article: for it is an easy thing to say something to every 
thing; but if that be enough against the argument, then no heretic 
can be convinced by scripture, and there is nm scripture no pregnant 
testimony for any point of faith, for m all questions all heretics 
prattle something. And therefore it is not a wise procedure to say, 
‘The adversaries do answer the testimonies of scripture, and by scrip- 
ture cannot be convinced; and therefore choose some other way of 
probation.’ For when that is done, will they be convinced? and 
cannot the cardinal satisfy himself by scripture, though the heretic 
will not confess himself confuted? The papists say they answer the 
protestants’ arguments from scripture; but though they say so to 
eternal ages, yet in the world nothing is plainer than that they only 
say so, and that for all that confident and enforced saying, the scrip- 
tures are still apparently against them. 3) If the anabaptists speak pro- 
bably and reasonably in their answers, then it will rather follow that 
the point is not necessary, than that it must’ be proved necessary by 
some other topic. 4) All people that believe baptism of mfants 
necessary, think that they sufficiently prove it from scripture; and 
Bellarmine, though he also urges this point as an argument for tra- 
dition, yet upon wiser thoughts he proves it (and not unsuccess- 
fully) by three arguments from scripture. 

Baptism by 9. Like to this is the pretence of the validity of 
heretics, the baptism of heretics: it is cardinal Perron’s own 
instance, and the first of the four he alleges for the necessity of tradi- 
tion; this he holds for a doctrine orthodox and apostolic, and yet 
(says he) there is no word of it in scripture. Concerning this I 
think the issue will be short. 1) If there be nothing of it im serp- 
ture, it 1s certain there was no apostolical tradition for it: for 
S. Cyprian! and all his colleagues were of an opinion contrary to 
that of the Roman church in this article, and when they opposed 
against δ. Cyprian a tradition, he knew of no such thing, and bade 
them prove their tradition from scripture. 2) 8S. Austin™, who 
was something warm in this point, yet confesses the apostles com- 
mainded nothing in it; but then he does almost beg us to believe it 
came from them; Consuetudo ilia que opponebatur Cypriano ab 
eorum traditione erordium sumpsisse credenda est, sicut sunt multa 
gue uniwversa tenet ecclesia, et ob hoc ab apostolis pracepta bene 
creduntur, quanguam scripte non repertantur: which in plain mean- 
ing is this, ‘We find-a custom in the church, and we know not 
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whence it comes; and it is so in this as in many other things, and 
therefore let us think the best, and believe it came by tradition from 
the apostles.’ But it seems himself was not sure that so little a 
foundation could earry so big a weight, he therefore plainly hath re- 
course to scripture in this question"; “ Whether is more pernicious, 
not to be baptized, or to be re-baptized, is hard to judge: never- 
theless, having recourse to the standard of our Lord, where the 
monuments of this are not estimated by human sense but by divine 
authority, I find concerning each of them the sentence of our Lord ;” 
to wit, in the scriptures. But 3) the question itself is not of a 
thing necessary ; for δ. Cyprian and the bishops of Cappadocia and 
Galatia, and almost two parts of the known world, whose sentiment 
was differing from others, yet lived and died in the communion of 
those churches who believed the contrary doctrine; and so it might 
have been still if things were estimated but according to their in- 
trinsic value. And since, as S. Austin® says, they might safely 
differ in judgment before the determination of this question in a 
council; it follows evidently that there was no clear tradition against 
them, or if there were, that was not esteemed a good catholic or con- 
vincing argument. For as it 1s not imaginable so great and wise a 
part of the catholic church should be ignorant of any famous apo- 
stolical tradition, especially when they were called upon to attend to 
it, and were urged and pressed by it; so it is also very certain there 
was none such in δ. Cyprian’s time, because the sixthP general 
council approved of the canon made in the council of Carthage, be- 
cause a predictorum prasulum locis et solu, secundum traditam 
evs consuetudinem servatus est. 4) It had been best if the question 
had never been moved, and the next best had been to have sup- 
pressed and forgotten it instantly; for as it came in by zeal and 
partiality in the hands of the Cappadocian bishops, so it was fed by 
pride and faction in the hands of the Donatists; and it could have 
no determination but the mere nature of the thing itself; all the 
apostles and ministers of religion were commanded to baptize in 
water in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and this 
was an admission to christianity, not to any sect of it; and if this 
had been considered wisely, so it had been done by a christian 
minister in matter and form, there could be no more in it. And 
therefore the whole thing was to no purpose: so far was it from 
‘being an article of faith. ” 

4. The next pretence is that the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son is an article of our faith ad yet no 
where told in scripture, and consequently tradition must help to make 
up the object of our faith. To this some very excellent persons have 
opposed this consideration, that the Greeks and Latins differ but in 
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modo loquendi, and therefore both spcaking the same thing in differ- 
ing words, shew that the controversy itself is trifling or mistaken. 
But though I wish them agreed, yet when I consider that in all the 
endeavours for union at the council of Florence they never understood 
one another to purposes of peace, I am apt to believe that those who 
would reconcile them, shew their piety morc than the truth of the 
thing, and that the Grecks and Latins differed entirely in this point. 
But then that on the Latin side there should be a tradition apostoli- 
cal, can upon no other account be pretended, but that they could not 

rove it by scripture, or shew any ccclesiastical law or authority for 
1t. Now if we consider ‘that the Greeks pretend their doctrine not 
only from scripture but also from immemorial tradition, that is, that 
they have not innovated the doctrine which their fathers taught 
them; and on the other side that the Latins have, contrary to the 
canon of the council of Ephesus, superadded the clause of F'iioque to 
the Constantinopolitan creed, and that by authority of a little con- 
vention of bishops at Gentilly ?, near to Paris, without the consent of 
the catholic church; and that by the confession of cardinal Perron 4 
not only the scripture favours the Greeks, but reason also; because 
it is unimaginable that the same particular effect should proceed from 
two principles in the same kind; and although the three Persons 
created the world, yet that production was from the divine essence, 
which is but one principle; but the opinion of the Latins is that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from two Persons, as Persons, and therefore 
from two principles it will be very hard to suppose that because all 
this is against them, therefore it is certain that they had this from 
apostolical tradition. The more natural consequence is that their 
proposition is either mistaken, or uncertain, or not an article of faith 
(which is rather to be hoped, lest we condemn all the Greek churches 
as infidels or perverse heretics), or else that it can be derived from 
scripture, which last is mdeed the most probable, and pursuant to 
the doctrine of those wiser Latins who examined things by reason 
and not by prejudice. But cardinal Ferron’s argument is no better 
than this: Titius was accused to have deserted his station in the 
battle, and carried false orders to the legion of Spurmna; he answers, 
I must either have received orders from the general, or else you must 
suppose me to be a coward or a traitor; for I had no warrant’ for 
what I did from the book of military discipline. Well, what if you 
be supposed to be a coward or traitor, what hurt is in that supposi- 
tion? But must I conclude that you had order from the general, 
for fear I should think you did it on your own head, or that you are 
a traitor? That’s the case; either this proposition is derived to us 
by apostolical tradition, or we have nothing else to say for ourselves. 
Well, Nempe 
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the Greeks allow the argument, and will say thus, ‘You had nothing 
to say for yourselves, unless we grant that to you which is the 
question, and which you can never prove, viz., that there is for this 
article an apostolical tradition: but because both sides pretend that, 
let us try this thing by scripture.” And indeed that’s the only way. 
And cardinal Perron’s argument may by any Greek be inverted, 
and turned upon himself. For he saying, ‘It is not in scripture, 
therefore it is a tradition of the church ;’ it is as good an argument, 
‘It is not delivered to us by universal tradition, therefore either it is 
not at all, or it is derived to us from scripture :’ and upon the account 
of this, for my part, I do believe it. 

and the Lord’s 5. The last instance of cardinal Perron is the ob- 
day. servation of the Lord’s day; but this is matter of 
discipline and external rite; and because it cannot pretend to be an 
article of faith or essentially necessary doctrine, the consideration is 
different from the rest. And it is soon at an end, but that the car- 
dinal would fain make something of nothing, by telling that the Jews 
complain of the Chnistians for changing circumcision into baptism, 
and the saturday sabbath ito the domimcal or Lord’s day. He 
might as well have added, ‘They ery out against the Christians for 
changing Moses into Christ, the law mto the gospel, the covenant of 
works into the covenant of faith, ceremonies ito substances, and 
rituals into spiritualities.” And we need no further enquiry into this 
question but to consider what the cardinal* says, that ‘God did the 
sabbath a special honour by writing this ceremonial alone into the 
summary of the moral law.” Now I demand whether there be not 
clear and plain scripture for the abolishing of the law of ceremonies : 
if there be, then the law of the sabbath 15 abolished; it is part of 
‘the hand-writing of ordinances,’ which ‘ Christ nailed to His cross.’ 
Now when the sabbath ceases to be obligatory, the church is at 
liberty: but that there should be a time sanctified or set apart for 
the proper service of God, 1 hope is also very clear from scripture, 
and that the circumstances of religion are in the power of the presi- 
dents of religion ; and then it will follow from scripture that the 
apostles, or their successors, or whoever did appoint the sunday- 
festival, had not only great reason, but full authority, to appoint that 
day; and that this was done early, and continued constantly for the 
same reason, and by an equal authonty, is no question. But as to 
the sabbath, S. Paul gave express order that no man should be judged 
by any part of the ceremonial law, and particularly names the sabbath 
days, saying, “ ‘They all were a shadow of things to come, but Christ 
is the substance‘? And yet after all this, the keeping of the Lord’s 
day was no law in christendom till the Laodicean council, but the 
Jewish sabbath was kept as strictly as the christian Lord’s day ; and 
yet both of them with liberty, but with an intuition to the avoidmg 
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offence, and the interests of religion: and the Lord’s day came not 
instead of the sabbath, and it did not succeed in the place of the 
sabbath, but was merely a christian festival and holy day. But at 
last: that the keeping of the Lord’s day be a tradition apostolical I 
desire it were heartily believed by every Christian, for though it would 
make nothing against the sufficiency of scriptures in all questions of 
faith ‘and rules of manners, yet it might be an engagement on all 
men to keep it with the greater religion. 

6. At the end of this, it is fit I take notice of another particular 
offered by the by, not in justification of tradition, but in defiance of 
them that oppose it. “If the protestants oppose all tradition in 
general, they must quit every tenet of protestant religion (as protest- 
antism) ; for example sake, the belief of two sacraments only",” &c. 
The charge is fierce, and the stroke is little. It was unadvisedly 
said that every protestant doctrine, gua taéis, must be quitted if scrip- 
ture be the rule: for this very proposition, that scripture is the rule 
of our faith, is a main protestant doctrine, and therefore certainly 
must not be quitted if scripture be the rule; that is, if the doctrine be 
true it must not be forsaken. And although in the whole progress of 
this book protestant religion will be greatly justified by scripture, yet 
for the present I desire the gentleman to consider a little better 
about giving the chalice to all communicants, whether their denying 
it to the laity be by authority of scripture ; and I desire him to con- 
sider what place of the Old or New testament he hath for worship- 
ping and making the images of God the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
or for having their public devotions in an unknown tongue. But of 
these hereafter. 

As to the instance of two sacraments only, I desire the gentleman 
to understand our doctrine a little better. [0 is none of the doctrine 
of the church of England that there are two sacraments only, but 
that of those rituals commanded in scripture which the ecclesiastical 
use calls sacraments (by a word of art) “two only” are “ generally 
necessary to salvation.” And although we are able to prove this by 
a tradition much more universal than by which the Roman doctors 
can prove seven, yet we rely upon scripture for our doctrine; and 
though, it may be, 1 shall not dispute it with this gentleman that 
sends his chartel, unless he had given better proof of his learning 
and his temper; yet I suppose, if he reads this book over, he shall 
find something first or last to instruct him, or at least to entertain 
him in that particular also. But for the present, lest such an uncon- 
cerning trifle be forgotten, I desire him to consider that he hath little 
reason to concern himself in the just number of seven sacraments ; 
for that there are brought in amongst them some new devices, I 
cannot call them sacraments, but something like what they have 
already forged, which being but external rites, yet out-do most of 
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their sacraments. About the year mpcxxx. there were introduced 
into Ireland by the Franciscans and Carmelite friars three pretty pro- 
positions. 1) Whosoever shall die in the habit of 8. Francis shall 
never be prevented with an unhappy death. 2) Whosoever shall 
take the scapular of the Carmelites, and die in the same, shall never 
be damned. 3) Whosoever shall fast the first Saturday after they 
have heard of the death of Luissa, a Spanish nun of the order of δ. 
Clare, shall have no part in the second death. Now these external 
rites promise more grace than is conferred by their sacraments, for it 
promises a certainty of glory, and an intermediate certainty of being 
in the state of grace; which to them is not and cannot be done 
(according to their doctrine) by all the other sacraments and sacra- 
mentals of their church. Now these things are derived to them by 
pretended revelations of S. Francis, and 8S. Simon Stock’. And 
though [ know not what the priests and friars in Ingland will think 
or say of this matter, yet I assure them in [reland they are of great 
account, and with much fancy, religion and veneration used at this 
day. And not long since visiting some of my churches, I found an 
old nun in the neighbourhood, a poor Clare (as I think), but missing 
her cord about her which 1 had formerly observed her to wear, I 
asked the cause, and was freely answered that a gentlewoman who 
had lately died had purchased it of her to put about her in her grave. 
And of how great vencration the saturday fast is here, every one 
knows, but the cause I knew not till I had learned the story of δ. 
Luissa, and that Flemming their archbishop of Dublin had given 
countenance to it by lis example and credulity. But now it may be 
perceived that the question of seven sacraments 1s outdone by the 
intervention of some new ones, which although they want the name, 
do greater effects, and therefore have a better title. 

But I proceed to more material considerations. Cardinal Perron 
hath chosen no other instances of matters necessary (as he supposes 
them), but there are many ntual matters, customs and ceremonies, 
which were (at Icast it 1s said so) practised by the apostolical churches ; 
and some it may be are descended down to us: but because the 
churches practise many things which the apostles did not, and the 
apostles did and ordained many things which the church does not 
observe ; it will not appertain to the question to say there are or are 
_not in these things ‘ traditions apostolical.” The college of widows 
is dissolved ; the canon of abstaining from things strangled* obliges 
not the church; and S, Paul’s rule of not electing a bishop that is a 
novice or young Christian is not always observed at Rome, nay S. Paul 
himself consecrated Timothy when he was but twenty-five years of 
age; and the wednesday and friday fast’ is pretended to have been 
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a precept from the very times of the apostles, and yet it is observed 
but in very few places; and of the fifty canons called apostolical very 
few are observed in the church at this day; and of eighty-four col- 
lected by Clement (as was supposed) Michael Medina’ says scarce six 
or eight are observed py the -Latin church; “for in them many 
things are contained,” saith Peresius, “ which by the corruption of 
times are not fully observed ; others according to the quality of the 
matter and time being obliterated, or abrogated by the magistery of 
the whole church.” ‘Tertullian® speaks of divers unwritten customs 
of which ‘ tradition is the author, custom is the confirmer, and faith 
is the observer.’ Such are the renunciations in the office of baptism, 
trine immersion, tasting milk and honey; abstinence from the bath 
for a week after ; the receiving the eucharist before day, or in the time 
of their meal from the hand of the presidents of religion ; anniversary 
oblations on birthdays, and for the dead; not to fast, not to kneel, on 
Sundays; perpetual festivities from Easter to Whitsuntide ; not to 
endure without great trouble bread or drink to fall upon the ground ; 
and at every motion to sign the forehead with the sign of the cross.. 
Some of these are rituals, and some are still observed, and some are 
superstitious and observed by nobody; and some that are not, may be 
if the church please: these indeed were traditions, or customs before 
his time; but not so much as pretended to be apostolical; but if 
they were, are yet of the same consideration with the rest. If they be 
customs of the church, they are not without great reason and just 
authority to be laid aside; but are of no other argument against 
scripture, than if all the particular customs of all churches were 
urged. For if they had come from the apostles (as these did not), 
yet if the apostles say, Dicit Dominus, they must be obeyed for ever ; 
but if the word be, Dico ego, now Dominus, the church hath her 
hberty to do what in the changing times is most for edification. 
And therefore in these things let the church of Rome pretend what 
traditions apostolical she please of this nature, the church may keep 
them or lay them aside, according to what they judge is best. For 
if those canons and traditions of the apostles of which there is no 
question, and which are recorded in scripture, yet are worn out and 
laid aside; those certainly which are pretended to be such, and can- 
not be proved, cannot pass into perpetual obligation, whether the 
churches will or no. 

I shall not need upon this head to consider any more instances, 
because all the points of popery are pretended to rely upon tradition. 
The novelty of which because 1 shall demonstrate in their proper 
places, proving them to be so far from being traditions apostolical 
that they are mere innovations in religion; I shall now represent the 
uncertainty and fallibility of the pretence of traditions in ordinary, 
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and the certain deceptions of those who trust them, and the im- 
possibility of ending many questions by them. I shall not bring the 
usual arguments which are brought from scriptures against traditions ; 
because although those which Christ condemns in the pharisees, and 
the apostles in heretical persons, are not reproved for being tradi- 
tions, but for being without divine authority; that is, they are either 
against the commandment of God, or without any warrant from God : 
yet if there be any traditions, real and truc; that is, words of God 
not written, they (if they could be shewn) would be very good. But 
then I desire the same ingenuity on the other side; and that the 
Roman writers would not trouble the question, or abuse their readers, 
by bringing scriptures to prove their traditions, not by shewing they 
are recorded in scripture, but by bringing scriptures” where the word 
‘tradition’ is named. For besides that-such places cannot be with 
any modesty pretended as proofs of the particular traditions ; it is also 
certain that they cannot prove that in general there are, or can he, 
any unrecorded scripture, when the whole canon should be written, 
consigned, and-entertained. For it may be necessary that traditions 
should be called on to be kept before scriptures were written, and 
yct afterwards not necessary; and those things which were delivered 
and are not in scripture, may be lost, because they were not written ; 
and then that may be impossible for us to do, which at first might 
have been done. But tlns being laid aside, J proceed to considera- 
tions proper to the question. 

Tertullian, S. Hierome, and S. Austin are pretended the great 
patrons of tradition, and they have given rules by which we shall 
know apostolical traditions; and it is well they do so, for sand 
ought to be put into a glass, and water into a vessel; something 
to limit the running clement, that when you have received it you 
may keep if. A nuncupative record is lke figures im the air, or 
diagrams in sand; the air and the wind will soon disorder the limes. 
And God knowing this, and all things else, would not trust so much 
as the ten words of Moses to oral tradition, but twice wiote them 
in tables of stone with His own finger. “1 know,’ said ὅδ. Clement’, 
‘that many things are lost by length of time, for want of wniting ; 
and therefore 1 of necessity make use of memorials, and collection 
of chapters, to supply the weakness of my memory. And when 
S. Ignatius in his journey towards martyrdom confirmed the churches 
through which he passed by private exhortations as well as he was 
permitted, he exhorted them all to adhere to the tradition of the 
apostles (meaning that doctrine which was preached by them in their 
churches), and added this advice or caution", ‘that he esteemed it 
was necessary that this tradition should be committed to writing,’ 
that it might be preserved to posterity. And reports by word of 
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mouth are uncertain, that for want of good records we cannot tell 
who was S. Peter’s successor immediately, whether Clemens, Linus, 
or Anacletus; and the subscriptions of S. Paul’s epistles, having 
no record but the uncertain voice of tradition, are in some things 
evidently mistaken, and in some others very uncertain. And upon 
the same account we cannot tell how many bishops were convened 
at Nice; Eusebius® says they were two hundred and fifty, δ. Atha- 
nasius says they were just three hundred, Kustratius in Theodoret ‘ 
says they were above two hundred and seventy, Sozomen says they 
were about three hundred and ten, Hpiphanius and others say they 
were three hundred and eighteen. And when we consider how many 
pretences have been and are daily made of traditions apostolical which 
yet are not so, a wise man will take heed lest his credulity and good 
nature make him to become a fool. 8S. Clemens Alexandrinus® says 
that the apostles preached to dead infidels, and then raised them to 
life; and that the Greeks were justified by their philosophy; and 
accounts these among the ancient traditions. Pope Marcellus® was 
bold to say that it was an apostolical tradition or canon that a 
council could not be called but by the authority of the bishop of 
Rome; but the churches in the first ages practised otherwise, and 
the Greeks never believed it; nor are all the Latin churches of that 
opinion, as shall be shewn in the sequel. The sccond canon of the 
council ἐμ Zrud/o commands observation of no less than fourscore 
and five canons apostolical delivered to the church; but besides 
that no church keeps them, there are not many who believe that 
they came from the apostles. 8S. Austin! said that the communicat- 
ing of infants was an apostolical tradition, but neither the protestants 
nor the papists believe lim in that particular. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus* said that Christ preached but one year; S. lreneus! con- 
futes that tradition veliemently, and said it was an apostolical tradi- 
tion ‘that Christ was about fifty years of age when He died, and 
therefore it must be that He preached almost twenty years; for 
the scripture says™, Jesus began to be about thirty years old when 
He was baptized; and presently after He began to preach.’ Now 
this story of the great age of Christ, Irenzcus says that “all the old 
men that, were with δ. John the disciple of our Lord say that 5. John 
did deliver unto them.” Nay, not only so, but “some of them heard 
the same from others also of the apostles.” There were many’more 
of such traditions: “the day would fail to reckon all the unwritten 
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mysteries of the church,” said the author of the last chapters of the 
book De Spiritu sancto, falsely imputed to δ. Basil": and yet he 
could reckon but a few; all the rest are lost: and of those that 
remain, some are not at all observed in any church. But there 
cannot be a greater instance of the vanity of pretending traditions, 
than the collection of the canons apostolical by Clement which 
Damascene® reckons as parts of the New testament, that 15, equal 
to canonical writings of the apostles; but Isidore Hispalensis? says 
“they were apocryphal, made by heretics and published in the name 
of the apostles, but neither the fathers nor the church of Rome did 
give assent to them ;” and yet their authority is received by many in 
the church of Rome even at this day. But it is to be observed that 
men accept them or refuse them, not according to their authority, 
which in all the first fifty at least is equal; but if they be for their 
interest, then they are apostolical ; if against them, then they are in- 
terpolated, and apocryphal, and spurious, and heretical: as it hath 
happened in the fifth canon, and the eighty-fourth (or eighty-fifth4.) 

But tlis is yet more manifest, if we consider what Origen" says, 
“No man ought for the confirmation of doctrines” (or opinions) 
“to use books which are not canonized scriptures.” Now for ought 
appears to the contrary, many traditions were two or three hundred 
years old the first day they were born; and it is not easy to reckon 
by what means the fathers came, or might come, to admit many 
things to be tradition ; and themselves were not sure: therefore they 
made rules of their conjecture, presumptions, and sometimes weak 
arguings. It will be much more hard for us to tell which are nght 
and which are wrong ; who have nothing but their rules, which were 
then but conjectural, and are since proved in many instances to be 
improbable. 

Such is that rule of S. Austin’, “ whatsoever was anciently received, 
and not imstituted (so far as men looking back may observe) by pos- 
terity, that is, not decreed by councils, may most rightly be believed 
to descend from apostolical tradition :” that is, if we do not know 
the beginning of an universal custom, we may safely conclude it to 
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be primitive and apostolic. Which kind of rule is something like 
what a witty gentleman said of an old man and an old woman in 
Ireland ; that if they should agree to say that they were Adam and 
Eve, no man living could disprove'them. But though these persons 
are so old that no man remembers their beginning, and though a 
custom be immemorial, and hath prevailed far and long; yet to 
reduce this to the beginning of things may be presumed by him that 
hath a mind to it, but can never convince him that hath not. And it 
is certain this rule is but a precarious pitiful presumption, since every 
ancient custom that any succeeding age hath a mind to continue, 
may, for the credit of it, and the ignorance of the original, like new 
upstart gentlemen, be entituled to an honourable house. “Every 
one believes the commandments of his ancestors to be traditions 
apostolical,” said 3. Hicrome': and that these came in by private 
authority, and yet obtained a public name, we have competent war- 
rauty from Tertullian", who justifies it thus far, “ Do you not think 
it lawful for evory faithful man to appoint whatever he thinks may 
please God, unto discipline and salvation?” And ‘from whomsoever 
the tradition comes, regard not the author but the authority” And 
S. Ireneus* tells that the variety of keeping Lent (which puts in 
strongly also to be an apostolical tradition) began among his ances- 
tors “who did not accurately observe their customs, who by a certain 
simplicity or private authority appointed any thing for their pos- 
terity.” So that here it is apparent that every private man that was 
of an ancient standing in the church, might introduce customs and 
usages which himself thought pious. And next, it is also evident 
that when these customs derived from their ancestors happened to 
continue in a lasting use, their posterity was very apt to call them 
traditions apostolical: according to Tertulliany, who confessed this 
very thing. Thus things indifferent being esteemed useful or pious, 
became customary, and then came for reverence into a putative aud 
usurped authority : but they who, having this warning from the very 
persons whence the mistake comes, will yet swallow the hook, deserve 
to live upon air and fancy, and to chew deceit. 

But this topic of pretended tradition is the most fallible thing in 
the world; for it is discovered, of some things that are called apo- 
stolical tradition, that they had their original of being so esteemed 
upon the authority and reputation of one man. Some I say have 
been sq discovered. Papias was the author of the millenary opinion, 
which prevailed for about three whole ages ; and that so universally, 
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that Justin Martyr? said it was believed by all that were perfectly 
orthodox ; and yet it recurs to him only as the fountain of the tradi- 
tion. But of this I shall say no more, because this instance hath 
been by others examined and cleared. The assumption of the Virgin 
Mary is esteemed a tradition apostolical, but it can derive no higher 
than S. Austin®, whose doctrine alone brought into the church the 
veneration of the assumption ; which S. Hierome yet durst not be 
confident οὖν. But the tradition of. keeping Easter the fourteenth 
day of the moon, derived only from S. John and the Asiatic bishops ; 
but the other from S. Peter and S. Paul prevailed, though it had no 
greater authority. But the communicating of infants prevailed for 
many ages in the west, and to this day in the east, and went for an 
apostolical tradition ; but the fortune of it is changed, and it now 
passes for an error: and δ. Hierome® said it was an apostolical tradi- 
tion that a priest should never baptize without chrism; but of this 
we have scarce any testimony but his own. 

But besides this, there was in the beginning of christianity some 
apocryphal books; of these Origen? gave great caution ; and because 
the falsity of these every good man could not discover, therefore he 
charges them that they should offer to prove no opinion from any 
books but from the canonical scriptures, as I have already quoted 
him; but these were very busy in reporting traditions. The book of 
Hermas seduced S. Clemens of Alexandria® into a belief that the 
apostles preached to them that dicd infidels, and then raised them to 
life; and the apocryphal books under the title of Peter and Paul 
make him believe that the Greeks were saved by their philosophy : 
and the gospel of Nicodemus® (so far as yet appears) was author of 
the pretended tradition of the signing with the sign of the cross at 
every notion of the body; and Iced Tertullian®, and δ. Basil*, and in 
consequence the churches of succeeding ages, into the practice of it. 
A little thing will draw on a willing mind, and nothing is so credu- 
lous as piety and timorous religion; and nothing was more fearful to 
displease God and curious to please Him, than the primitive Chris- 
tians; and every thing that would invite them to what they thought 
pious was sure to prevail; and how many such pretences might enter 
in at this wide door, every man can easily observe. 

Add to this, that the world is not agreed about the competency of 
the testimony, or what is sufficient to prove tradition to be aposto- 
lical. Some require and allow only the testimony of the present 
catholic church, to prove a tradition: which way if it were sufficient, 
1) Then it is certain that many things which the primitive fathers and 
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churches esteemed tradition, would be found not to be such ; because 
‘(as appears in divers instances above reckoned) they admitted many 
traditions which the present church rejects. 2) If this were the way, 
then truth were as variable as time ; and there could be no degrees 
of credibility in testimony,. but still the present were to carry it; that 
is, every age were to believe themselves and nobody else. And the 
reason of these things is this, because some things have in some ages 
been universally received, in others universally rejected. 1 instance in 
the state of saints departed, which once was the opinion of some 
whole ages, and now we know in what ages it is esteemed anerror. 8) 
The communicating infants, before instanced in, was the practice of 
the church for six hundred years together‘ ; now all that while there 
was no apostolical tradition against this doctrine and practice, or at 
least none known ; for if there had, these ages would not have ad- 
mitted this doctrine: but if there were no tradition against it at that 
time, there is none now. And indeed the testimony of the present 
church cannot be useful in the question of tradition, if ever there 
was any age or number of orthodox and learned men that were against 
it: only in a negative way it can be pretended ; that is, if there was 
no doctrine or practice or report ever to the contrary, then they that 
have a mind to it may suppose or hope it was apostolical; or at least 
they cannot be sure that it was not. But this way can never be 
useful in the questions of christendom, because in them there is 
father against son, and son against father; Greeks against Latins, 
and their minds differ as far as east and west ; and therefore it cannot 
be in our late questions, that there was never any thing said to the 
contrary ; but if there was, then the testimony of the present church 
is not sufficient to prove the tradition to be catholic and apostolic. 
4) If the testimony of the present church were a sure record of 
tradition apostolical, then it is because the present church is infalli- 
ble; but for that there is neither scripture, nor tradition: or if there 
were for its infallibility in matter of faith, yet there is none for its 
infallibility in matter of fact; and such is the tradition: concerning 
which the question only is whether such a thing was actually taught 
by an apostle, and transmitted down by the hand of uninterrupted 
succession of sees and churches. Antiquissimum quodque verissimum 8 ; 
we know the fountains were pure, and the current by how much the 
nearer it is to the spring, it is the less likely to be corrupted. And 
therefore it is a beginning at the wrong end to say, the present 
church believes this, therefore so did the primitive; but let it be 
shewed that the primitive did believe this; for else it is out-facing of 
an opponent, as if he ought to be ashamed to question whether you 
have done well or no. For if that question may be asked, it must be 
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submitted to trial, and it must be answered ; and the holding the 
opinion will not justify the holding it; that must be done by some- 
thing else: therefore the sampler and the sampled must be compared 
together: and it will be an ill excuse if a servant who delivers a spotted 
garment to his lord, and tells him, ‘Thus it was delivered to me, 
for thus you see itis now.’ If he can prove it was so at first, he may 
be justified, but else at no hand. And I and all the world will be 
strangely to seek what the church of Rome means by making confor- 
mity to the primitive church a note of the true church, if being now 
as 10 is be the rule for what it ought to be: for if so, then well may 
we examine the primitive church by the present, but not the present 
by the primitive. 5) If the present catholic church were infallible, 
yet we were not much the nearer unless this catholic church could be 
consulted with and heard to speak ; nor then neither, unless we know 
which were indeed the catholic church. ‘There is no word in scrip- 
ture that the testimony of the present church is the infallible way of 
proving the unwritten word of God; and there is no tradition that 
it is so, that I ever yct heard of; and it 15 impossible it should be so, 
because the present church of several ages have had contrary tradi- 
tions: and if neither be, why shall we believe it? if there be, let it 
be shewed. In the mean time, it is something strange that the in- 
fallibility of a church should be brought to prove every particular 
tradition, and yet itself be one of those particular traditions which 
proves itself. 

But there is a better way; Vincentius Lirinensis his way of judg- 
ing a traditional doctrine to be apostolical and divine 15 the ‘ consent 
of all churches and all ages.’ It is something less that δ. Austin® 
requires, eclesiarum catholicarum quamplurium auctoritatem 86- 
guatur, enter quas sane ile sunt que apostolicas sedes habere et 
eprstolas accipere meruerunt ; he speaks it of the particular of judg- 
ing what books are canonical; in which as tradition is the way to 
judge, so the rule of tradition is, the consent of most of the catholic 
churches, particularly those places where the apostles did sit, and to 
which the apostles did write. But this fancy of 8. Austin’s 15 to be 
understood so as not to be measured by the practice but by the doc- 
trine of the apostolical churches. For that any or more. of these 
churches did or did not do so, is no argument that such a custom 
came from the apostles, or if it did that it did oblige succeeding ages, 
unless this custom began by a doctrine, and that the tradition came 
from the apostles with a declaration of its perpetual obligation; and 
therefore this is only of use in matters of necessary doctrine. But be- 
cause there is in this question many differing degrees of authority, 
he says that our assent is to be given accordingly. “Those which 
are received of all the catholic churches are to be preferred before 
those which are not received by all; and of these, those are to be 
preferred: which have the more and the graver testimony: but if it 
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should happen (which yet is not) that some are witnessed by the 
more and others by the graver, let the assent be equal.” This 
indeed is a good way to know nothing; for if one apostolical church 
differ from another in a doctrinal tradition, no man can tell whom 
to follow, for they are of equal authority ; and nothing can be thence 
proved, but that oral tradition is an uncertain way of conveying a 
doctrine. But yet this way of S. Austin is of great and apptoved 
use, in the knowing what books are canonical; and in these things 
it can be had, in some more, in some less, in all more than can be 
said against it: and there is nothing in succeeding times to give a 
check to our assents in their degrecs, because the longer the succes- 
sion runs, still the more the church was established in it. But yet 
concerning those books of scripture of which it was long doubted 
in the church whether they were part of the apostolical canon of 
scripture, there ought to be no pretence that they were delivered 
for such by the apostles, at least not by those churches who doubted 
of them, unless they will confess that either their churches were not 
founded by an apostle; or that the apostle who founded them was 
not faithful in his office in transmitting all that was necessary ; or else 
that those books (particularly the epistle to the Hebrews, &c.) were 
no necessary part of the canon of scripture; or else lastly, that that 
church was no faithful keeper of the tradition which came from the 
apostle. All which things because they will be denied by the church 
of Rome concerning themselves, the consequent will be that tradition 
is an uncertain thing, and if it cannot be entire and full in assigning 
the canon of scripture, it is hardly to be trusted for any thing else 
which consists of words subject to divers interpretations. But m 
other things (it may be) the case is not so; for we find that m divers 
particulars, to prove a point to be a tradition apostolical, use is made 
of the testimony of the three first ages. Indeed these arc the hkest 
to know, but yet they have told us of some things to be traditions 
which we have no reason to believe to be such. Only thus far they 
are useful; if they never reported a doctrine, it is the less likely to 
descend from the apostles ; and if the order of succession be broken 
any where, the succeeding ages can never be surer. If they speak 
against a doctrine, as for example against the half-communion, we 
are sure it was no tradition apostolical ; if they speak not at all of it, 
ΛΈ can never prove the tradition, for it may have come m since that 
time, and yet come to be thought or called ‘ tradition apostolical’ 
from other causes, of which I have given account. And indeed there 
is no security sufficient, but that which can never be had; and that 
is, the universal positive testimony of al] the church of Christ ; which 
he that looks for in the disputed traditions pretended by the church 
of Romesanay look as long as the Jews do for their wrong Messias. 
So much as this is can never be had, and less than this will never do 
it. I will give one considerable mstance of this affair). The 
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atrons of the opinion of the immaculate conception of the blessed 
γον ταδί μον allege that they have the consent of almost the uni- 
versal church, and the agreeing sentence of all universities, especially 
of the chief, that is, of Paris; where no man is admitted to be master 
in theology unless he binds himself by oath to maintain that doctrine. 
They alleye that since this question began to be disputed, almost all 
the masters in theology, all the preachers of the word of God, all 
kings and princes, republics and peoples, all popes and pastors and 
religions (except a part of one) consent in this doctrine. They say 
that of those authors which are by the other side pretended against 
it, some are falsely cited, others are wrested and brought in against 
their wills: some are scarce worth the remembering, and are of an 
obsolete and worn out authority.” Now if these men say true, then 
they prove a tradition, or else nothing will prove it but a consent 
absolutely universal, which is not to be had. For on the other side, 
“they that speak against the immaculate conception of the blessed 
Virgin, particularly cardinal Cajetan, bring (as he says) the irrefraga- 
ble testimony of fifteen fathers against it; others bring no less than 
two hundred, and Bandellus brings in almost three hundred . and 
that will go a great way to prove a tradition. But that this also is 
not sufficient, see what the other side say to this. “They say that 
Scotus, and Holcot, and Ubertinus de Casalis, and the old definition 
of the university of Paris, and 8. Ambrose, and S. Augustine are 
brought in falsely or violently: and if they were not, yet they say it 
is an illiteral disputation, and not far from sophistry, to proceed in 
this way of arguing, for it happens sometimes that a multitude of 
opiners proceeds only from one famous doctor; and that when the 
Donatists did glory in the multitude of authors, S. Austin answered 
that it was a sign the cause wanted truth when it endeavoured to rely 
alone upon the aythority of many; and that it was not fit to relate 
the sentiment of δ. Bernard, Bonaventure, Thoinas, and other devotees 
of the blessed Virgin, as if they were most likely to know her privi- 
Jeges, and therefore would not have denied this of immaculate con- 
ception if it had been her due. For she hath many devout servants 
the world knows not of; and Elisha, though he had the spirit of 
Elias doubled upon him, yet said, Dominus celavit a me et non indi- 
cavit mihi ; and when Elias complained he was left alone, God said: 
He had seven thousand more. And the apostles did not know. 
all things ; and S. Peter walked not according to the truth ef the 
gospel; and δ. Cyprian erred in the point of rebaptizing heretics. 
For God hath not given all things unto all persons, that every 
age may have proper truths of its own which the former age knew 
not.” Thus Salmeron discourses, and this is the way gf many 
others more eminent; who make use of authority and antiquity 
when it serves their turn, and when it does not, it is of no use and 
of no value. 
VI. Ff 
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But if these things be thus, then how shall tradition be proved? 
If the little remnant of the Dominican party which are against the 
immaculate conception, should chance to be brought off from their 
_ opinion (as, if all the rest of the other orders, and many of this be 
already, it is no hard thing to conjecture that the rest may) and that 
the whole church (as they will then call it) be of one mind, shall it 
then be reasonable to conclude that then this doctrine was and is an 
apostolical tradition, when as yet we know and dare say it is ποὺ ὃ 
That’s the case, and that’s the new doctrine: but how impossible it 
is to be true, and how little reason there is in it, 15 now too apparent. 
I see that vowing to saints is now at Rome accounted an apostolical 
doctrme: but with what confidence can any Jesuit tell me that it is 
so, when by the confession of their chief parties it came in later than 
the fountains of apostolical doctrines. ‘ When the scriptures were 
written, the use of vowing to sainis was not begun,’ saith Bellar- 
mine™, and cardinal Perron” confesses that in the authors more near 
to the apostolical age, no footsteps of this custom can be found. 
Where then is the tradition apostolical? or can the affirmation of the 
present church make it so? ΤῸ make a new thing, is easy ; but no 
man can make an old thing. 

The consequence of these things is this: all the doctrines of faith 
and good life are contained and expressed in the plain places of scrip- 
ture, and besides it there are and there can be no articles of faith; 
and therefore they who introduce other articles and upon other prin- 
ciples, introduce a faith unknown to the apostles and the fathers of 
the primitive church: and that the church of Rome does this, I shall 
manifest in the following discourses. 


§ 4. There is In the first part of the Dissuasive it was said that 
nothing of neces- the two testaments are the fountains of faith; and 
sity to be be- whatsoever (viz., as belonging to the faith) came in 
the apostolical after these, forzs est, ‘is to be cast out,’ it belongs not 
churches did not +o Christ; and now I suppose what was then said is 
Pee fully verified. And the church of Rome, obtruding 
many propositions upon the belief of the church which are not in 
scripture, and of which they can never shew any universal or aposto- 
1168} tradition, urging those upon pain of damnation, imposing an 
absolute necessity of believing such points which were either denied 
by the primitive church, or were counted but indifferent and matters 
of opinion, hath disordered the christian religion, and made it to-day 
a new thing, and unlike the great and glorious Founder of it, who is 
“the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” ‘The charge here 
then is double, they have made new necessities, and they have made 
new articles. 
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I choose to speak first of their tyrannical manner of imposing 
their articles; viz., every thing under pain of damnation: the other, 
of the new matter, is the subject of the following sections. 

First then, I allege that the primitive church being taught by 
scripture and the examples apostolical, affirmed but few things to 
be necessary to salvation. They believed the whole scriptures; every 
thing they had learned there, they equally believed; but because 
every thing was not of equal necessity to be believed, they did not 
equally learn and teach all that was in scripture. But the apostles, 
say some,—others say that immediately after them, the church,—did 
agree upon a creed, a symbol of articles which were in the whole 
the foundation of faith, the ground of the christian hope, and that 
upon which charity or good life was to be built. There were in 
scripture many creeds®; the gentiles’ creed, Martha’s creed, the 
eunuch’s creed, 5. Peter’s creed, S. Paul’s creed. To ‘believe that 
God is, and that He is the rewarder of them that seek Him dili- 
gently ;’ to ‘believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God,’ 
that ‘Jesus is come in the flesh,’ that He ‘rose again from the 
dead ;’ these confessions were the occasions of admirable effects. By 
the first the gentiles come to God: by the following blessedness ? 
is declared; salvation is promised to him that believes, and to him 
that confesses this, ‘God will come and dwell in him, and he shall 
dwell in God ;’ and this ‘belief’ is ‘the end of writing the gospel,’ 
as ‘having life through Christ’ is the end of this belief: and all 
this is more fully explicated by S. Paul’s4 creed, “This is the word 
of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” This is “the word of 
faith,” which if we confess with our mouths, and entertain and 
believe in our heart, that is, do live according to it, we shall certainly 
be saved. If we acknowledge Christ to be our Lord, that is, our 
law-giver and our Saviour, to rescue us from our sins and their just 
consequents, we have all faith; and nothing else can be the founda- 
tion, but such articles which are the confession of those two truths, 
‘Christ Jesus our Lord,’ ‘Christ Jesus our Saviour;’ that by faith 
we be brought unto obedience and love, and by this love we be 
brought to Christ, and by Christ unto God; this is the whole com- 
plexion of the christian faith, the economy of our salvation. There 
are many other doctrines of christianity of admirable use, and fitted 
to great purposes of knowledge and government; but ‘the word of 
faith’ (as 8. Paul calls it'), that which the apostles preached, viz., 
to all, and as of particular remark and universal efficacy, and absolute 
sufficiency to salvation, is that which is described by himself in those 
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few words now quoted. ‘Other foundation than this no man can 
lay, that is, Jesus Christ*.” Every thing else is but a superstructure ; 
and though it may, if it be good, be of advantage; yet if it be amiss, 
so the foundation be kept, it will only be matter of loss and detni- 
ment, but consistent with salvation. And therefore S. Paul judged 
that he would ‘know nothing but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’ 
And this is the sum total of all, this is ‘the gospel:’ so S. Paul, 
most fully; “1 declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand; by which 
also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I have preached unto 
you, unless ye have believed in vain.” And what is this gospel, 
this word ‘preached and received,’ that ‘by which we stand,’ and 
that ‘by which we are saved?’ It is nothing but this, “I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the scriptures, and that He was buricd, and 
that He rose again the third day according to the scriptures.” This 
was the fraditum, the depositum, this was the evangelium; Christ 
died, He ‘died for our sins, and He rose again for us;’ and this 
being the great tradition by which they tried the spirits, yeb was it 
laid up in scriptures. That ‘Christ died,’ was ‘according to the 
scriptures ;’ that ‘He rose again,’ was ‘according to the scriptures ;’ 
and that S. Paul twicet, and that so immediately, remarks this, is 
not without mystery; but it can imply to us nothing but this, that 
our whole faith is laid up in the scriptures; and this faith is per- 
fected, as to the ἔθη ὉΠ of it, in the death and resurrection of 
Chnist ; as being the whole cconomy of our pardon and justification. 
And it is yet further remarkable that when δι Paul” (as he often 
does) renews and repeats this christian creed, he calls upon us not 
to be wise above what is written, and to ‘be wise unto sobriety.’ 
Which he afterwards’ expounding, says “ He that prophesies, let 
him do it according to the proportion of faith;” that is, if he will 
enlarge himself he may, and prophesy greatly ; but still to keep him- 
self to the analogy of faith; not to go beyond that, not to be wiser 
than that measure of sobriety. And if we observe the three sermons 
of S. Peter*, the sermon of S. Philip, and S. Silas, the sermons of 
S. Paul often preached in the synagogues; they were all but this’; 
that ‘ Jesus Christ is the Son of God;’ that ‘He is the Lord of all ;’ 
that He is ‘the Christ of God,’ that ‘God anointed Him,’ that ‘He 
was crucified, and raised again from the dead; and that repentance, 
and remission of sins, was to be preached in His name.’ 

But as the Spirit of God did purpose for ever with strictness to 
retain the simplicity of faith, so also He was pleased so far to descant 
upon the plain ground, as to make the mystery of godliness to be 
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clearly understood by all men. And therefore that we might see 
it necessary to believe in Jesus, it was necessary we should under- 
stand He was a person to be relied upon, that He was infinitely 
credible, powerful, and wise, just and holy; and that we might per- 
celve it necessary and profitable to obey Him, it was fit we under- 
stood why; that is, what good would follow him that is obedient, 
and what evil to the refractory. This was all; and this indeed was 
the necessary appendage of the simple and pure word of faith; and 
this the apostles drew into a symbol and particular minute of articles. 
Now although the first was sufficient; yet they knowing it was fit 
we should understand this simplicity with the mvestiture of some 
circunstances, and yet knowing that it was not fit the simplicity 
of faith should be troubled with new matter, were pleased to draw 
the whole into a scheme, sufficient and intelligible, but nothing per- 
plexed, nothing nnpertinent: and tlis the church hath called the 
Apostles’ Creed; which contains all that which is necessary to be 
enquired after, and believed by an universal and prime necessity. 

True it is, other things may become necessary by accident and 
collateral obligations; and if we come to know what God in the 
abundance of His wisdom and goodness hath spoken to mankind, 
we are bound to believe it: but the case is different. Many things 
inay be necessary to be believed, that we may acknowledge God’s 
veracity: and so also inany things are necessary to be done, in obe- 
dience to the empire and dictates of the conscience; which often- 
times hath anthonty, when she hath no reason; and is a peremptory 
judge, when she is no wise counsellor. But though these things 
are true, yet nothing is a necessary article of faith but that which 
ministers necessarily to the great. designs of the gospel, that is, a 
life conformable to God, a god-like life, and an imitation of the 
holy Jesus. To ‘believe,’ and to ‘have faith’ in the evangelical 
sense, are things very different. Every man is bound to have faith 
in all the proper objects of it: but only some men are bound to 
believe truths which are not matters of faith. This obliges upon 
supposition of a manifest discovery, which may, or may not happen ; 
but in the other case, we are bound to enquire; and all of us must 
be instructed, and every man must assent: and without this, we can- 
not be Christ?s disciples; we are rebels, if we oppose the other, and 
no good man can or does. 

For if he be satisfied that it is the word and mind of God, he must 
and will believe it, he cannot choose; and if he will not confess it 
when he thinks God bids him, or if he opposes it when he thinks 
God speaks it, he is malicious and a villain; but if he does not be- 
lieve God said it, then he must answer for more than he knows, or 
than he ought to believe, that is, the articles of faith: but we are not 
subjects or children, unless we consent to these. The other cannot 
come into the common accounts of mankind, but as a man may be- 
come a law unto himself by a confident, an unnecessary, and even a 
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false persuasion (because even an erring conscience can bind’), so 
much more can God become a law unto us when we by any accident 
come into the knowledge of any revelation from God: but these are 
not the christian faith, in the strict and proper sense; that is, these 
are not the foundation of our religion: many a man 18 a good Chris- 
tian without THEM, and goes to heaven though he know nothing of 
them, but without THESE no Christian can be saved. 

Now then the apostles, the founders of christianity, knowing the 
nature, design, efficacy and purpose of the articles of faith, selected 
such propositions which in conjunction did integrate our faith, and 
were therefore necessary to be believed unto salvation, not because 
these articles were for themselves commanded to be believed, but be- 
cause without the belief of them we could not obtain the purposes 
and designs of faith; that is, we could not be enabled to serve God, 
to destroy the whole body of sin, to be partakers of the divine nature. 
This collect or symbol of propositions is that which we call the apo- 
stles’ creed, which I shall endeavour to prove to have been always in 
the primitive church esteemed a full and perfect digest of all the 
necessary and fundamental articles of christian religion; and that 
beyond this the christian faith or the foundation was not to be ex- 
tended ; but this, as it was in the whole complexion necessary, so it 
‘was sufficient for all men unto salvation. 

S. Paul gave us the first formal intimation of this measure, in his 
advices to S. Timothy®, “ Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me in faith and love, which is in Christ Jesus. 
That good thing which was committed unto thee, keep by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us.” This was the depositum that 8. Paul 
left with Timothy, the Aypotyposis or summary of christian belief, the 
christian creed ; which S. Paul® opposes to the ‘ profane new talk- 
ings,’ and the ‘disputations’ of pretended learning: meaning, that 
this symbol of faith is the thing on which all Christians are to rely; 
and this is the measure of their faith ; other things it is odds but 
they are babblings, and profane quarrelling, and unedifying argumen- 
tations. ὅδ Ignatius® recites the substance of this creed in four of 
the epistles usually attributed to him; some of which are witnessed 
by Eusebius and 8. Hierome; and adds at the end of it this epipho- 
nema, Hac qui plane cognorit et crediderit, beatus est. And S. 
Trenseus? reciting the same creed or form of words, differing only in 
order of. placing them, but justly the same articles and foundation of 
faith, affirms that this is “the faith which the catholic church to the 
very ends of the earth hath received from the apostles and their dis- 
ciples.” And this is that tradition apostolical of which the churches 
af old did so much glory, and to which with so much confidence they 
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appealed, and by which they provoked the heretics to trial. “This 
preaching ¢ and this faith when the church scattered over the face of 
the world had received, she keeps diligently as dwelling in one house; 
and believes, as having one soul and one heart; and preaches and 
teaches, and delivers these things, as possessing one mouth. For 
although there are divers speeches in the world, yet the force of the 
tradition is one and the same. Neither do the churches founded in 
Germany believe otherwise, aut alter tradunt, or have any other 
tradition ; nor the Iberian churches, or those among the Celte, nor 
the churches in the east, in Egypt, or in Libya, nor those which are 
in the midst of the world.” But he adds that this is not only for 
the ignorant, the idiots or catechumeni; but “neither he who is 
most eloquent among the bishops can say any other things than these, 
for no man 15 above his master; neither hath he that is the lowest in 
speaking lessened the tradition: for the faith is one and the same; 
he that can speak much can speak no more, and he that speaks hittle 
says no less.” This creed also he recites again, affirming that even 
those nations who had not vet received the books of the apostles and 
evangelists, yet. by this confession and this creed did ‘ please God, 
and were most wise throngh faith‘ :’ for this is that which he calls the 
‘tradition of the truth;’ that is, of that truth which the apostles 
taught the church, and by the actual retention of which truth it is 
that the church is rightly called ‘the pillar and ground of truth’ by 
δι Paul; and in relation to this ὃ. Ireneeus*® reckoned it to be all 
one, extra veritatem, id est, extra ecclesiam. Upon this collect of 
truths the church was founded, and upon this it was built up; and 
in this all the apostolical churches did hope for life eternal ; and by 
this they opposed all schisms and heresies, as knowing what their 
and our great Master himself said™ in His last sermon, “ This is life 
eternal, to know Thee the only true God, and whoin Thou hast sent 
Jesus Christ.” 

This also is most largely taught by Tertullian’, who when he had 
recited the apostolical creed in the words and form the church then 
used it, calls it the ‘rule of faith;’ he affirms this ‘rule to have been 
instituted by Christ ;’ he affirms that it “admits of no questions, and 
hath none but those which the heresies brought in, and which indeed 
makes heretics. But this form remaining in its order, you may. seek 
and handle, and pour out all the desires of curiosity, if any thing 
seems ambiguous or obscure, in case any brother be a doctor endued 
with the grace of knowledge: but be curious with yourself, and seek 
with yourself*: but at length, itis better for you to be ignorant, lest 
you come to know what ye ought not, for you already know what you 
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ought. Faith consists in the rule: to know nothing beyond this, is 
to know all things.” To the same purpose he affirms! that this ‘rule 
is unalterable, is immovable, and irreformable ;’ it is the ‘rule of 
faith, and it is ‘one;’ unchangeably the same: which when he had 
said, he again recites the apostles’ creed; he calls 1t™ legem fidei ; 
‘this law of faith remaining, in other things of discipline and conver- 
sation the grace of God may thrust us forward, and they may be cor- 
rected aud renewed :’ but the faith cannot be altered, there is neither 
more nor less in that. And it is of great remark what account Ter- 
tullian” gives of the state of all the catholic churches, and particularly 
of the church of Rome in his time, “That church is in a happy state 
into which the apostles with their blood poured forth all their doc- 
trine; let us see what she said, what she taught, what she published 
in conjunction with the African churches: she knows one God, the 
Creator of the world ; and Jesus Christ of the Virgin Mary, the Son of 
God the Creator; and the resurrection of the flesh : she mingles the 
law and the prophets with the evangelical and apostolical writings, 
and from thence she drinks that faith: she signs with water, she 
clothes with the Holy Spirit, she feeds with the eucharist, she exhorts 
to martyrdom, and against this institution receives none.” This in- 
deed was a happy state, and if in this she would abide, her happiness 
had been as unalterable as her faith; but from this how much: she 
hath degenerated, will too much appear in the order of this dis- 
course. . 

In the confession of this creed the church of God baptized all her 
catechumens, to whom in the profession of that faith they consigned 
all the promises of the gospel. For the truth of God, the faith of 
Jesus Christ, the belief of a Christian, is the purest, sunplest thing 
in the world. Jn simplicitate fides est, in fide justitia est, in con- 
Jessione pretas est: nec Deus nos at beatam vitam per difficiles ques- 
tiones vocat, nec multiplici eloquentis fucundie genere sollicitat ; im 
absoluto nobis ac facili est aternitas. Jesum Christum credimus susci- 
tatum a mortuis per Deum, et ipsum esse Dominum confitemur. ‘This 
is the breviary of the christian creed: and this is the way of salva- 
tion, saith S. Hilary®. But speaking more explicitly to the churclies 
of France and Germany, he calls them happy and glorious”, guz per- 
Jectam atque apostolicam fidem conscientia professione retinentes, con- 
scriptas files huc usque nescitis; because they kept the apostolical 
belief, for that is perfect. 

Thus the church remaining in the purity and innocent simplicity 
of the faith, there was no way of confuting heretics but by the words 
of scripture, or by appealing to the tradition of this faith in the apo- 
stolical form: and there was no change made till the time of the 
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Nicene council; but then it is said that the first simplicity began 
to fall away, and some new thing to be introduced into the christian 
creed. ‘True it is that then christianity was in one complexion with 
the empire, and the division of hearts by a different opinion was 
likely to have influence upon the public peace, if it were not com- 
posed by peaceable. consent, or prevailing authority; and therefore 
the fathers there assembled, together with the emperor’s power, did 
give such a period to their question as they could; but as yet it 
is not certain that they at their mecting recited any other creed than 
the apostolical ; for that they did not, Laurentius Valla%, a canon in 
the Lateran church, affirms that himself hath read in the ancient 
books of Isidore, who collected the canons of the ancient councils. 
Certain it is, the fathers believed it to be no other than the apo- 
stolical faith; and the few words they added to the old form, was 
nothing new, but a few more explicate words, of the same sense 
intended by the apostles and their successors; as at that time the 
church did remember by the successive preachings and written 
records which they had, and we have not; but especially by scrip- 
ture. But the change was so little, or indeed so none as to the 
matter, that they affirmed of it, ‘This was the creed delivered by 
the holy apostles’ ;’ and in the old Latin Missal published at Stras- 
burgh, An. Dom. 1557, after the recitation of the Nicene creed (as 
we usually call it) it is added in the rubric, Pinito symbolo aposto- 
lorum dicat sacerdos, Dominus vobiscum ; so that it should scem the 
Nicene fathers used no other creed than what themselves thought to 
be the apostolical. And this is the more credible, because we find 
that some other copies of the apostles’ creed, particularly that wh'ch 
was used in the church of Aquileia’, hath divers words and amplifi- 
cations of some one article; as, to the article of ‘God the Father 
almighty, maker of heaven and earth,’ is added ‘invisible’ and ‘im- 
passible ? which, though the words were set down there because of 
the Sabellian heresy, yet they said nothing new, but what to every 
man of reason was included in the very nature of God; and .50 was 
the addition of Nice, concerning the divinity of the Son of God, in- 
cluded in the very natural filiation expressed in the apostles’ creed : 
and therefore this Nicene creed was no more a new creed than was 
that of Aquileia; which although it was not in every word like the 
Roman symbol, yet it was no other than the apostolical. And the 
sane is the case even of those symbols where something was omitted 
that was sufficiently in the bowels of the other articles. Thus in some 
creeds Christ’s death is omitted, but His crucifixion and burial are 
set down. The same variety also is observable in the article of 
Christ’s descent into hell; which as it is omitted in that form of the 
apostolical creed which 1 am now saying was used by the Nicene 
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fathers, so was it omitted in the six several recitations and exposi- 
tions of it made by Chrysologus, and in the five expositions made of 
it by δ. Austin, in his book De jide e¢ symbolo, and in his four books 
De symbolo ad catechumenos, and divers others. So the article of 
the communion of saints, which is neither in the Nicene nor Con- 
stantinopolitan creed, nor in the ancient apostolical creeds expounded 
by Marcellus, Ruffinus, Chrysologus, Maximus Taurinensis, Venantius 
Fortunatus, Etheriust and Beatus: yet because it is so plain in the 
article of the church, as the omission is no prejudice to the integrity 
of the christian faith, so the inserting it 1s no addition of an article, 
or innovation. So these copies now reckoned omit in the beginning 
of the creed, ‘ Maker of heaven and earth:’ but out of the Constan- 
tinopolitan creed it is now inserted into all the copies of the apo- 
stolical symbol. Now as these omissions or additions respectively, 
that is, this variety, is no prejudice to these being the apostles’ creed ; 
so neither is the addition made at Nice any other but a setting down 
what was plainly included in the filiation of the Son of God; and 
therefore was no addition of an article, nor properly an explication, 
but a saying in more words what the apostles and the apostolical 
churches did mean in all the copies, and what was delivered before 
that convention at Nice. But there was ill use made of it; and 
wise men, if they had pleased, might easily have foreseen it. But 
whether it was so or no (for 1 can no otherwise affirm it than as 
I have said) yet to add any new thing to the creed, or to appoint 
a new creed, was at that time so strange a thing, so unknown to 
the church, that though what they did was done with pious inten- 
tion, and great advantage in the article itself; yet it did not produce 
that effect which from such a concurrence of sentiments might have 
been expected. For first, even some of the fathers then present re- 
fused to subscribe the additions, some did it (as they said) against 
their will, some were afraid to use the word ὁμοούσιος, or ‘con- 
substantial :Ὁ and most. men were still so unsatisfied, that presently 
after council upon council was again called, at Sirmium, Anminum, 
Seleucia, Sardis", to appease the new stirs rising upon the old ac- 
count; and instead of making things quiet, they quenched the fire 
with oil: and the principal persons in the Nicene council changed 
their minds, and gave themselves over to the contrary temptation. 
Even Hosius’ himself, who presided at Nice, and confirmed the 
former decrees at Sardis"; yet he left that faith, and by that deser- 
tion affrighted and shook the fabric of the christian church in the 
article added or explained at Nice. In the same sad condition” was 
Marcellus of Ancyra, a great friend of S. Athanasius, and an earnest 
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opposer of Arius; so were the two Photinus’s, Eustathius, Elpidius, 

eracides *, Hygin, Sigerius’, the president Cyriacus, and the emperor 
Constantine himself; who by banishing Athanasius into France, by 
becoming Arian and being baptized by an Arian bishop, ‘secured the 
empire to his sons;? as themselves did say, as it 15 reported by 
Lucifer Calaritanus? ; and that he was vehemently suspected by the 
catholics, is affirmed by Eusebius, Hierome, Ambrose, Theodoret, 
Sozomen, and Socrates. But Liberius bishop of Rome was more 
than suspected to have become an Arian, as Athanasius himself, 
δ. Hierome, Damasus, and 8. Hilary® report. So did pope Felix 
the second, and Leo his successor. It should seem by all this that 
the definitions of general councils were not accounted the last deter- 
mination of truths, or rather that what propositions general councils 
say are true, are not therefore part of the body of faith, though they 
be true; or else that all these persons did go against an established 
rule of faith and conscience; which if they had done they might 
easily have been oppressed by their adversaries urging the plain 
authority of the council against them. But, “Neither am I to 
urge against thee the Nicene council, nor thou the council of Ari- 
minum against me,” was the saying of S. Austin®; even Jong after 
the council of Nice had by concession obtained more authority than 
it had at first. Now the reason of these things can be no other 
than this; not that the Nicene council was not the best that ever 
was since the day that a council was held at Jerusalem by all the 
apostles; but that the council’s adding something to the creed of 
the church, which had been the av@evria of the christian faith for 
three hundred years together, was so strange a thing that they would 
not easily bear that yoke. And that this was the matter, appears 
by what the fathers of the church after the council did complain‘, 
* After the Nicene synod we write nothing but faiths,” (viz., new 
creeds:) “while there is contention about words, while there is 
question about novelties, while there is complaint of ambiguities 
and of authors, while there is contention of parties and difficulty in 
consenting, and while one is become an anathema to another, .carce 
any man now is of Christ.” And again‘, “We decree yearly and 
montlily faiths of God; we repent when we have decreed them; we 
defend them that repent, we anathematize them that are defended ; 
we either condemn foreign things in our own, or condemn our own 
in foreign things; and biting one another we are devoured ‘of one 
another.” This was the product of leaving the simplicity and per- 
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fection of the first rule; by which the church for so many ages of 
martyrdom was preserved and defended, and consummated their 
religious lives and their holy baptism of blood, and which they 
opposed as a sufficient shield against all heresies arising. in the 
church. : 

And yet the Nicene fathers did add no new article δ, of new matter ; 
but explicated the filiation of Jesus Christ, saying in what sense He 
was the Son of God ; which was in proper speaking an interpretation 
of a word in the apostles’ creed: and yet this occasioned such stirs, 
and gave so little satisfaction at first, and so great disturbances after- 
ward, that S. Hilary‘ called them happy, who neither made, nor 
knew, nor received any other symbol besides that most simple creed 
used im all churches ever since the apostles’ days. 

However, it pleased the divine providence so to conduct the spirits 
of the catholic prelates, that by their wise and holy adhering to the 
creed as explicated at Nice they procured great authority to the 
Nicene faith, which was not only the truth, but a truth delivered and 
confirmed by the most famous and excellent prelates that ever the 
christian church could glory in since the death of the apostles. But 
yet that the inconvenience might be cut off which came in upon the 
occasion of the Nicene addition ; (for it produced thirty explicative 
creeds more in a short time, as Marcus Ephesius openly affirmed in 
the council of Florence ;) in the council of Ephesus*, which was the 
third general, it was forbidden that ever there should be any addition 
to the Nicene faith ; “that it should not be lawful from thence for- 
ward, for any one to produce, to write, or to compose any other faith” 
or creed “ besides that which was defined by the holy fathers meeting 
at Nice in the Holy Spint.”” Here the supreme power of the church, 
a general council, hath declared that it never should be lawful to add 
any thing to the former confession of faith explicated at Nice; and 
this canon was renewed in the next general council, that of Chalce- 
don", ‘that the faith formerly determined should at no hand, in no 
manner be shaken or moved any more;’ meaning, by addition or 
diminution.—There are some! so impertinently weak as to expound 
these canons to mean only ‘the adding any thing contrary to the 
Nicene faith ;? which is an answer against reason and experience ; for 
first, it is not imaginable that any man, admitting the Nicene creed, 
can by an addition intend expressly to contradict it; and if he does 
not admit and believe it, he would lay that confession aside, and not 
meddle with it: but if he should design the inserting of a clause that 
should secretly undermine it ; he must suppose all meri that see it to 
be very fools, not to understand it, or infinitely careless of what they 
believe and profess: but if it should happen so, then this were a 
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very good reason of the prohibition of any thing whatsoever to be 
added, lest secretly and undiscermibly the first truth be confuted by 
the new article: and therefore it was a wise caution to forbid all 
additions, lest some may prove to be contrary. And then secondly, it 
is against the expericnce of things ; for (1) first, the canon was made 
upon the occasion of a creed brought mto the council by Charisius ; 
but all creeds thereupon were rejected, and the Nicene adhered to, 
and commanded to be so for ever. For as Balsamon observes, there 
were three things done in this canon * ;. 1) There was an edict made 
in behalf of the things decreed at Ephesus. 2) In like manner the 
holy creed being made in the first synod, this creed was read aloud, 
and caution was given that no man should make any other creed, 
upon pain of deposition if he were an ecclesiastic, of excommunica- 
tion if he were a laic. 3) The third thing he also thus expresses, 
“The same thing also is to be done to them who receive and teach 
the decrees of Nestorius.” So that the creed that Charisius brought 
in was rejected because 1t was contrary to the Nicene faith ; but all 
symbols were for ever after forbidden to be made, not only lest any 
thing contrary be adinitted, but because they would admit of no 
other: and this very reason S. Athanasius! assigned why the fathers of 
the council of Sardis™ denied the importunity of some who would 
have something added to the Nicene confession; they would not do 
it, lest the other should seem defective-—And (2) next to this, it was 
carefully observed by the following councils, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, aud by itself in a great affair: for 1) though this council 
determined the blessed virgin Mary to be θεοτόκος, the ‘ mother of 
God,’ against Nestorius; yet 2) the fathers would not put the article 
mto the creed of the church, but esteemed it sufficient to determine 
the point, and condemn Nestorius: and 3) the Greek church hath 
ever since most religiously observed this Ephesine canon; and 4) 
upon this account have vehemently spoken against the Latins for 
adding a clause at Gentilly" in France. 5) δ. Athanasius® speaking 
of the Nicene faith or creed, says, ‘ It is sufficient for the destruction 
of all impiety, and for the confirmation of all the holy faith in 
Christ :’ and therefore there could be no necessity of adding any 
thing to so full, so perfect an instrument, and consequently no rea- 
sonable cause pretended why it should be attempted ; especially since 
there had been so many, so intolerable inconveniencies already intro- 
duced by adding to the symbols their unnecessary expositions. 6) 
‘The purpose of the fathers is fully declared by the epistle of S. Cyril’, 
in which he recites the decree of the council, and adds, as a full ex- 
plication of the council’s meaning, “ We permit neither ourselves nor 
others to change one word or syllable of what is there.” The case 
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is here, as it was in scripture, to which no addition is to be made, 
nothing to be diminished from it. But yet every doctor is permitted 
to expound, to enlarge the expressions, to deliver the sense, and to 
declare (as well as they can) the meaning of it. And much more 
might the doctors of the church do to the creed: to which although 
something was added at Nice and Constantinople, yet from thence 
forward they might in private or in public declare what they thought 
was the meaning, and what were the consequents, and what was vir- 
tually contained in the articles, but nothing of this by any authority 
whatsoever was to be put into the creed. For im articles of belief, 
simplicity is part of its excellency and sacredness; and those mysteri- 
ousnesses and life-giving articles which are fit to be put into creeds, 
are, as Philistion said of hellebore, medicinal when it is in great 
pieces, but dangerous or deadly when it is in powder. And I remem- 
ber what a heathen said of the emperor Constantius, who troubled 
himself too much in curiosities and nice arguings about things un- 
intelligible and unnecessary, Christianam religionem absolutam et 
simplicem anilt superstitione confudit ; in qua scrutanda perplexius 
quam in componenda gravius, excitavit dissulia, que progressa fusius 
aluit concertatione verborum, dum- ritun omnem ad suum trahere 
conatur® arbitrium. Christian religion is absolute, and simple; and 
they that conduct it should compose all the parts of it with gravity, 
not perplex it with curious scrutinies ; not draw away any word or 
article to the sense of his own interest. For if it once pass the 
bounds set by the first masters of the assemblies, and lose that sim- 
plicity with which it was invested, there 1s no term or limit which 
can be any more set down. Mrempla non consistunt, sed, quamvis in 
tenuem recepta tramitem, latissime evagandt sibi faciunt potestatem*. 
The devesting ἢ the church from the simplicity of her faith is hike re- 
moving the ancient Jand-mark, you cannot tell by the mark what 
country you are in, whether in your own or in the enemies’. And in 
the world nothing is more unnecessary. For if that faith be suffici- 
ent, if in that faith the church went to heaven, if in that she pre- 
served unity, and begat children to Christ, and nursed them up to be 
ἔπι men in Christ, and kept herself pure from heresy and un- 

roken by schism; whatsoever is added to it, is either contamed m the 
article virtually, or it is not. If not, then it is no part of the faith, 
and by the laws of faith there is no obligation passed upon any man 
to believe it. But if it be, then he that believes the article does vir- 
tually believe all that is virtually contained in it: but no man is to 
be pressed with the consequents drawn from thence, unless the tran- 
script be drawn by the same hand that wrote the original ; for we are 
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sure it came in the simplicity of it from an infallible spirit ; but he 
that bids me believe his deductions under pain of damnation, bids 
me under pain of damnation believe that he 1s an unerring logician ; 
for which because God hath given me no command, and himself can 
give me no security, if I can defend myself from that man’s pride, 
God will defend me from damnation. 

But let us see a little further with what constancy that and the 
following ages of the church did adhere to the apostles’ creed, as the 
sufficient and perfect rule of faith. There was an imperial edict" of 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius, Cunctos populos quos clementia 
nostre regit imperium, im ea volumus religione versari quam divinum 
Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque nunc ab ipso in- 
sinuata dectarat ; quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret, et Petrum 
Alexandria episcopum, virum apostolice sanctitatis: hoc est, ut, secun- 
dum apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam, Patris et 
Lilit et Sprritus sancti unam deitatem sub part mayjestate et sub pia 
Trinitate credamus. Hance legem sequentes christianorum catholicorum 
nomen jubemus amplecti: reliquos vero dementes vesanosque judicantes, 
heretici doymatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post 
etiam motu animi nostri, quem ex ceelesti arbitrio sumpserimus, ultione 
plectendos. Part of this being cited in the Dissuasive to prove that 
in the carly ages of the church the christian faith was much more 
simple than it is now in the Roman church, and that upon easier 
terms men might then be catholic ; it was replied by some* one of the 
opponents that ‘by this law was not ineant that all who believed the 
Trinity were catholics absolutely, but only as to those points:’ and 
the reason given is this, ‘ because after this law, the Novatians, 
Donatists, Nestorians, Kutychians, &c., were proceeded against as 
heretics and schismatics, notwithstanding their belief of the Trinity 
and unity of the godhead.’ But this thing was spoken without all 
care whether it were to the purpose or no. For when this law was 
made, that was the rule of catholicism (as appears by the words of 
the law) ; and if afterward it becaine altered, and the bishops became 
too opinionative, or thought themselves forced into further d2clara- 
tions; must therefore the precedent law be judged ex post facto, ‘ by 
what they did afterwards’? It might as well have been said, ‘The 
church was never content with the apostles’ creed, because afterwards 
the Lutherans and Calvinists and Zuinglians, &c., were proceeded 
against as heretics and schismatics, notwithstanding their belief of all 
that is in the apostles’ creed.’ Hw post facto nungquam crescit preterite 
estimatio, says the law’. But for the true understanding of this 
imperial law, we must know that the confession of the holy Trinity 
and Unity was not set down there as a single article, but as a sum- 
mary of the apostles’ creed, the three parts of which have for their 
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heads the three Persons of the holy-and yndivided Trinity. And this 
appears by the relation the law makes to the faith 8. Peter taught 
the church of Rome; and to the creed of Damasus, which may, be 
seen in S. Hicrome, who rejects the creed of that worthy prelate, in 
the second tome of his works; in which the apostolical creed is ex- 
plicated, that what relates to the Trinity and Unity spoken of in the 
Imperial law, or rule of catholics and Christians, is set down in its 
full purpose and design. And this thing may better be understood 
by an instance in the catechism of the church of England; for when 
the catechumen hath at large recited the apostles’ creed, he 15 taught 
to sum it up in this manner, “ First I learn to believe in God the 
Father, who hath made me, and all the world: secondly in God the 
Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind: thirdly in God the 
Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people of God.” 
This is the summary of the creed; and these things are not to be 
considered as articles distinct and complete, and integrating the 
christian faith, but as a breviary of that faith, to which in the same 
place it is made to relate; just as the imperial law does relate to 
the faith of δ. Peter, and the creed of Damasus and Peter of Alex- 
andria : concerning which he that says much says no more; and 
he that says little says no less; for the faith is the same, as 1 have 
already cited the words of S. Ireneus. Since then the emperors 
made the summary of the apostles’ creed to be the rule of discern- 
ing catholics from heretics: it follows that the Roman ‘church 
catholic,’ signifies something else than it did m the primitive 
church. ὅδ. Ambrose? says, “ Haith is conceived by the apostles’ 
creed ;” all faith lies im that, as the child in the mother’s womb ; 
and he compares it to a key, because “ by it the darknesses of the 
devil are unlocked, that the light of Christ might come upon us; 
and the hidden sins of conscience are opened, that the manifest: 
works of righteousness may shine. ‘This key is to be shewn to our 
brethren, that by this, as scholars of δ. Peter, they may shut the gates 
of hell, and open the doors of heaven.” He also calls it, ‘ the seal 
of our heart, and the sacrament of our warfare.’ S. Hierome” speak- 
ing of it, says, “The symbol of our faith and hope which was de- 
livered by the apostles, is not written in paper and ink, but in the 
fleshy tables of our hearts: after the confession of the Trinity, and 
unity of the church, the whole” (or every) ‘ sacrament of the chris- 
tian religion is concluded with the resurrection of the flesh.” Which 
words are intimated, and in part transcribed by Isidore of Sevil*. 
Ruffinus’ says, “The apostles being to separate, and go to their 
several charges, appointed normam future predicationts, * regulam 
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dandam credentibys, wnanimitatie et fidet sue indicium, the rule of 
what they were to preach to all the world, the measure for believers, 
the index of faith and unity; ποῦ any speech, not so much as one, 
even of them that went before them in the faith, was admitted or 
heard by the church. By this creed the foldings of infidelity are 
loosed, by this the gate of life is set open, by this the glory of con- 
fession is shewn. It 1s short in words, but great in sacraments. It 
confirms all men with the perfection of believing, with the desire of 
confessing, with the confidence of the resurrection. Whatsoever was 
prefigured in the patriarchs, whatsoever is declared in the scriptures, 
whatsoever was foretold im the prophets, of God who was not begot- 
ten, of the Son of God who is the only begotten of God, or the Holy 
Spirit,” &c., ¢o¢um hoc breviter,jurta oraculum propheticum, symbolum 
an se continet confitendum; so δ. Austin®, who also calls it, ‘The 
fulness of them that believe.’ It is the rule of faith, the short, the 
certain rule, which the apostles comprehended in twelve sentences, 
that the believers might hold the catholic unity, and convince “ the 
heretical pravity ;” “ the comprehension and perfection of our faith?” 
“The short and perfect confession of the catholic symbol is consigned 
with so many sentences of the twelve apostles, is so furnished with 
celestial ammunition, that all the opinions of heretics may be cut off 
with that sword alone,” said pope Leo®. 1 could add many more 
testimonies declaring the simplicity of the christian faith, and the ful- 
ness and sufficiency of the apostolical creed; but [ sum them up in 
the words of Rabanus Maurus", “In the apostles’ creed there are 
but few words, but it contains all religion, (ona in eo continentur 
sacramenta,) for they were summarily gathered together from the 
whole scriptures by the apostles, that because many believers cannot 
read, or if they can, yet by their secular affairs are hindered that they 
do not read the scriptures, retaining these in their hearts they may 
have enough of saving knowledge.” 

Now then since the whole catholic church of God in the primitive 
ages, having not only declared that all things necessary to salvation 
are sufficiently contained in the plain places of scripture ; but that all 
which the apostles knew necessary, they gathered together m a symbol 
or form of confession, and esteemed the behef of this sufficient unto 
salvation; and that they required no more in credendis, as of neces- 
sity to eternal life, but the simple belicf of these articles: these things 
ought to remain in their own form and order. For what is and what 
is not necessary, is either such by the nature of the articles themselves, 
or by the economy of God’s commandment: and what’God did come 
mand, and what necessary effect every article had, the apostles only 
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‘could tell, and others from them. They that pretend to a power of 
doing so as the apostles did, have shewn their want of skill; and by 
that, confess their want of power of doing that which to do is beyond 
their skill. For which sins are venial and which are mortal, all the 
doctors of the church of Rome cannot tell; and how then can they 
tell this of errors when they cannot tell it of actions? But if any 
man will search into the harder things, or any more secret sacrament 
of religion, by that means to raise up his mind to the contemplation 
of heavenly things and to a contempt of things below, he may do it 
if he please, so that he do not impose the belief of his own specula- 
tions upon others, or compel them to confess what they know not, 
and what they cannot find in scriptures, or did not receive from the 
apostles. We find by experience, that a long act of parliament, or 
an indenture and covenant that is of great length, ends none, but 
causes many contentions; and when many things are defined, and 
definitions spun out into declarations, men believe less, and know 
nothing more. And what is man, that he who knows so little of 
his own body, of the things done privately in his own house, of the 
nature of the meat he eats; nay, that knows so little of his own heart, 
and is so great a stranger to the secret courses of nature; I say, what 
is man, that in the things of God he should be ashamed to say, ‘Tins 
is a secret; this God only knows; this He hath not revealed; this 
I admire, but 1 understand not!; I believe, but 1 understand it to be 
a mystery’? And cannot a man enjoy the gift which God gives, and 
do what He commands, but he must dispute the philosophy of the 
gift, or the metaphysics of a command? Cannot a man eat oysters, 
unless he wrangle about the number of the senses which that poor 
animal hath? and will not condited mushrooms be swallowed down, 
unless you first tell whether they differ specifically from a spunge? 
Is it not enough for me to believe the words of Christ j, saying, ‘‘Tlus 
is My body? and cannot I take it thankfully, and believe it heartily, 
and confess it joyfully, but I must pry mto the secret, and examine 
it by the rules of Aristotle and Porphyry, and find out the nature 
and the undiscernible philosophy of the manner of its change, and 
torment my own brains, and distract my heart, and torment my 
brethren, and lose my charity, and hazard the loss of all the benefits 
intended to me by the holy body, because I break those few words 
into more questions than the holy bread is into particles to be eaten ? 
Is it not enough that I believe that whether we live or dic, we are 
the Lord’s, in case we serve Him faithfully, but we must descend into 
hell, and enquire after the secrets of the dead, and dream of the 
circumstances of the state of separation, and damn our brethren if 
they will not allow us and themselves to be half damned in purgatory ὃ 
Is it not enough that we are Christians, that is, that we put all our 
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hope in God, who freely giveth us all things by His Son Jesus Chirist ; ° 
that we are redeemed by His. death, that He rose again for our justi- 
fication; that we are made members of His body in baptisin, that 
He gives us-of His spirit, that being dead to the lusts of this world 
we should live according to [118 doctrine and example; that is, that 
we do no evil, that we do what good we can; that we love God, and 
love our brother; that we suffer patiently, and do good things in 
expectation of better, even of a happy. resurrection to eternal life, 
which He hath promised to us by Ilis Son, and which we shall re- 
ceive if we walk in the Spirit and live in the Spirit?) What is want- 
ing to him that does all this, but that he do so still? is not this faith 
unto righteousness, and the confession of this faith, unto salvation ὃ 
We all beheve we shall arise from our graves at the last day; one 
sort of Chnistians thinks with one sort of body, and another thinks 
with another; but these conjcctures ought not to be accounted 
necessary; and we are not concerned to dispute which it is; for 
we shall never know by all our disputing; but we may lose the 
good of it, if we make it an argument of uncharitableness. But 
besides this, 

Did not the apostles desire to know nothing but Christ Jesus, and 
Him crucified and risen again? and did not they preach this faith to 
all the world, and did they preach any other; but severely reprove 
all curious and subtle questions, and all pretences of science, or 
knowledge falsely so called, when men languished about questions 
and strife of words? Are we not taught by the apostles that we 
ought not to receive our weak brother unto doubtful disputations ; 
and that the servant of God ought not to strive? Did not they say, 
that all that keep the foundation shall be saved, some with and some 
without loss? and that erring brethren are to be tolerated, and that 
if they be servants of God, and yet in a matter of doctrine or opinion 
“otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this also unto them?” 
And if these things be thus, why shall one christian church con- 
demn another which is built upon the same foundation with herself? 
and how can it he imagined that the servants of God cannot be 
saved now as in the days of the apostles? are we wiser than they, 
are our doctors more learned or more faithful? is there another 
covenant made with the church since their days? or is God less 
merciful to us than He was to them? or hath He made the way to 
heaven narrower in the end of the world, than at the beginning of 
the christian church? do men live better lives now than at the first, 
so that a holy life is so enlarged that the foundation of faith laid at 
first is not broad enough to support the new buildings? We find it 
much otherwise. And men need not enlarge the articles and con- 
ditions of faith in these degenerate ages, wherein when Christ comes 
He shall hardly upon earth find any faith at all: and if there were 
need, yet no man is able to do it, because Christ only is our Lord 
and Master, and no man is master of our faith. 

Gg 
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But to come closer to the thing. It 1s certain there is nothing 
simply necessary to salvation now that was not so always; and thus 
must be confessed by all that adimt of the so much commended rule 
of Vincentius Lirinensis, “That which was always and every where 
believed by all, that’s the rule of faith :” and therefore there can be 
no new measure, no new article, no new determination, no declara- 
tion obliging us to believe any proposition that was not always be- 
lieved. And therefore as “that which was first is true*,” that which 
was at first, and nothing clse, is necessary. Nay, suppose many truths 
to be found out by industry and by divine assistances, yet no more 
can be necessary, because nothing of this could ever be wanting to 
the church; therefore the new discovered truth cannot of itself be 
necessary. Neither can the discovery make it necessary to be believed, 
unless I find it to be discovered and revealed by Iim whose very dis- 
covery, though accidental, yet can make it necessary; that is, unless 
I be convinced that God hath spoken it. Indeed, if that happen, 
there is no further enquiry; but because there are no new revelations 
since the apostles died, whatever comes in after them is only by man’s 
ratiocination: and therefore can never go beyond a probability in 
itself, and never ought to pretend higher, lest God’s imcominunicable 
right be invaded, which is to be the Lord of human understandings. 

The consequent of all this is, there can be nothing of necessity to 
be believed which the church of God, taught by the apostles, did not 
believe necessary. 


§ 5. That the Now then having established the christian rule 
church of Rome and measure, I shall im the next place shew how the 
power of intros Church of Rome hath usurped an empire over con- 
ducing into the’ sciences, offering to enlarge the faith, to add new 
confessions of the ie . } b lief of ΟῚ ae eae τὰ d . Ξ 
church new arti- propositions to the beuer of | iristians ; aud imposes 
Leta πὰ them under pain of damnation. And tins I prove, 
re and suppress 1) Because they pretend to a power to doit. 2) They 
the old catholic have reason and necessity to do so in respect of their 
ens interest, and they actually do so both in faith and 
manners. 9) They use indirect and unworthy arts that they may do 
it without reproach and discovery. 4) Having done this, they by en- 


larging faith destroy charity. 


= I. They pretend to a power to do it. The autho- 
, First, they do “4: . . ’ . : 
it, and pretend ities which were brought in the first part of the Dis- 
to Δ .power of suasive' did sufficiently prove this; but because they 
ὑπο ὡ were snarled at, I shall justify and enlarge them, and 
confirm their sense by others. First, the pope hath authority (as his 
doctors teach the world) to declare an article of faith, and this is as 
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much as the apostles themselves could do; that is, as the apostles, 
by gathering the necessary articles of faith, made up a symbol of what 
things are necessary, and by their imposing this collection on all 
churches, their baptizing into that faith, their making it a rule of 
faith to all Christians, did declare not only the truth but the neces- 
sity of those articles to be learned and to be believed; so the pope 
also pretends he can declare. For declaring a thing to be ‘ true,’ and 
declaring it to be ‘an article of faith, are things of vast difference. 
He that declares it only to be true, imposes no necessity of believing 
it; but if he can make it appear to be true, he to whom it so appears 
cannot but believe it. But if he declares it to be an article of faith, 
he says that God hath made it necessary to be known and to be 
believed ; and if any hath power to declare this, to declare (1 say) not 
as a doctor, but as an apostle, as Jesus Christ himself, he 1s master 
and Jord of the conscience. Now that the pope pretends to this, 
we are fiercely taught by Ins doctors, and by his Jaws. Thus the 
gloss™ upon the Extravagant De verborum siguificatione, cup. ‘Cum 
ἐμέο}. verb. © Declaramus, says, ‘Tle bemg prince of the church, 
and Chirist’s vicar, can in that capacity make a declaration upon an 
article of the catholic faith. He can declare it auctoritative, not 
only as a doctor, but as a prince; by empire and command, as 
princeps ecclesie. The Sorbonne can declare as well as he upon the 
catholic faith, if it be only matter of skill and learning; but to 
declare so, as to bind every man to believe it; to declare so, as 
the article shall be a point of faith, when before this declaration 
it was not so, quoad nos ; this is that which is pretended by® ‘de- 
claring.” And so this very gloss expounds it; adding to the former 
words, The pope can make an article of faith, if an article of faith 
be taken not properly but largely, that is, for a doctrine which now 
we must. believe, whereas before such declaration we were not tied 
to it” These are the words of the gloss. The sense of which 
Is this; there are some articles of faith, which are such before the 
declaration of the church, and some which are by the church’s 
declaration made so: some were declared by the scriptures, or by 
the apostles ; and some by the councils, or popes of Rome: after 
which declaration they are both alike, equally necessary to be be- 
hheved; and this is that which we charge upon them as a danger- 
ous and intolerable point. For it says plainly that whereas Christ 
made some articles of faith, the pope can make others; for if they 
were not articles of faith before the declaration of the pope, then he 
makes them to be such; and that is truly (according to their own 
words) favere articnlum fidei, this is ‘making an article of faith.’ 
Neither will, it suffice to say that this proposition, so declared, was 
before such a declaration really and indeed an article of faith in it- 
self, but not in respect of us: for this is all one im several words. 
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For an article of faith is a relative term; it is a proposition which 
we are commanded to believe and to confess: and to say, this 15 an 
article of faith, and yet that no man is bound to believe it, is a con- 
tradiction. ‘Now then let it be considered: no man is bound to 
believe any article till it be declared, as no man is bound to obey a 
law till it be promulgated; faith comes by hearing; till there be 
hearing, there’can be no faith, and therefore no article of faith. The 
truth is eternal, but faith is but temporary, and depends upon the 
declaration. Now then, suppose any article: 1 demand, did Christ 
and His apostles declare it to the church? If not, how does the 
pope know it, who pretends to no new revelations? If the apostles 
did not declare it, how were they faithful in the house of God? and 
how did δ. Paul? say truly, “1 have not failed or ceased ἀναγγεῖλαι 
to declare,” to annunciate “to you all the whole counsel of God?” 
But if they did say true, and were faithful, and did declare it all; 
then was it an article of faith before the pope’s declaration ; and then 
it was a sin of ignorance not to believe it, and of malice, or pusillani- 
mity not to confess it, and a worse sin to have contradicted it. And 
who can suppose that the apostolical churches and their descendants 
should be ignorant in any thing that was then a matter of faith? If 
it was not then, it cannot now be declared that it was so then; for 
to declare a thing properly, is to publish what it was before ; if it 
was then, there needs no declaration of it now, unless by declaring 
we mean preaching it, and then every parish priest is bound to do it, 
and can do .it as well as the pope. If therefore they mean more, as 
it is certain they do, then ‘declaring’ an article of faith is but the 
civiller word for ‘making’ it. Christ’s preaching, and the apostles 
imposing it, made it an article of faith, im itself and to us; other 
declaration excepting only teaching, preaching, expounding and ex- 
horting, we know none, and we need none; for they only could do it, 
and it is certain they did it fully. 

But 1 need not argue and take pains to prove that by declaring 
they mean more than mere preaching; themselves own the utmost in- 
tention of the charge. ‘The pope can statuere articulos fidet ; that’s more 
than ‘declare’ merely ; it must be to appoint, to decree, to determine 
that such a thing is of necessity to be believed unto salvation ; and. 
because Luther said the pope could not do this, he was condemned 
by a bull of pope Leo’. But we may yet further know the meaning 
of this ; for their doctors are plain in affirming that ‘the pope is the 
foundation, rule, and principle of faith.” So Turrecremata3, “ For 
to him if belongs to be the measure and rule and science of things 
that are to be believed, and of all things which are necessary to the 
direction of the faithful unto life eternal.” And again’, “ It is easy 


9 [Acts xx. 27, ] tom. i. fol. 178 a. 
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to understand that it belongs to the authority of the pope of Rome, 
as to the general and principal master and doctor of the whole world, 
to determine those things which are of faith; and by consequence to 
publish a symbol of faith: to interpret the senses of holy scriptures : 
to approve and reprove the sayings of every doctor belonging to 
faith.” Hence comes it to pass that “ the doctors say that the apo- 
stolical see is called the mistress and mother of faith.’ And what 
can this mean but to do that which the apostles could not do, that 
is, to ‘be lords over the faith’ of christendom. For to declare only 
an article of faith,-is not all they challenge; they can do more: as 
he is pope, he can not only declare an article of faith, but introduce 
a new one®. And this is that which I suppose Augustinus ‘l'riumphust 
to mean, when he says, Syibolum novum condere ad papam solum 
spectat: and if that be not plain enough, he adds¥, “ As he can make 
a new creed or symbol of faith, so he can multiply new articles one 
upon another.’ or the conclusion of this particular, I shall give a 
very considerable mstance*, which relies not upon the credit and 
testimony of their doctors, but is matter of fact, and notorious to all 
the world. For it will be to no purpose for them to deny it, and 
say that the pope can only declare an article, but not make a new 
one. For it is plain that they so declare an old one that they bring 
a new one in; they pretend the old creed to be with child of a 
cushion, and they mtroduce a supposititious child of their own. The 
instance 1 mean, is, that article of the apostles’ creed, “TI believe the 
holy catholic church :” the question 15 made, what is meant by it? 
They that have a mind to it, understand it easily enough; it was a 
declaration of the coming of the Messias into the world; the great 
proof that Jesus of Nazareth was the Snloh, or He that was to come. 
For whereas the Jews were the inclosure and peculiar people of God, 
at the coming of the Messias it should be so no more; but the gen- 
tiles being called, and the sound of the gospel going into all the 
world, it was no more the church of the Jews, but ecclesia totius 
mundi, ‘the church of the universe,’ the universal or catholic 
church; of Jews and gentiles, of all people, and all languages. 
Now this great and glorious mystery we confess in this article ; that 
is, we confess that God hath given to His Son.‘ the heathen for an 
inheritance, and the utmost parts of the world for a possession ;’ that 
“God is no respecter of persons’, but in every nation he that feareth 
Hin and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” This is 
the plain sense of the article, and renders the article also highly con- 
siderable, and represents it as fundamental; and it is agreeable with 
the very economy of the gospel; and determines one of the greatest 
questions that ever were in the world, the dispute between the Jews 


s Extravag. ‘De verb. signifi.’ cap. x Vide Salmeron, prolog. in comment. 
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and gentiles ; and is not only easy and intelligible, but greatly for 
edification. 

Now then let us see how the church of Rome, by her head and 
members, expound or declare this article, ‘] believe the holy catholic 
church,’ so it is in the apostles’ creed ; ‘I believe one holy catholic 
and apostolic church,’ so the Nicene creed. Here is no difference, 
and uo commentary; but the same thing with the addition of one 
word to the same sense, only it includes also the first founders of this 
catholic church; as if it had been said, I believe that the church of 
Christ is disseminated over the world, and not limited to the Jewish 
pale; and that this church was founded by the apostles upon the 
rock Chnst Jesus. But the church of Rome hath handled this arti- 
cle after another manner; she hath explained it so clearly that no 
wise man can believe it; she hath declared the article so as to make 
it a new one, and made an addition to it that destroys the principal : 
Sanctam catholicam et apostolicam Romanam ecclesiam, omnium eccle- 
siarum matrem et magistram agnosco, “1 acknowledge the holy catholic 
and apostolic Roman church, the mother and mistress of all churches;’ 
and at the end of this declaration of the creed, it is added as at the 
end of the Athanasian, ‘ This is the true catholic faith, without which 
no man can be saved :’ and this is the creed of pope Pius the fourth, 
enjoined to be sworn by all ecclesiastics, secular or religious. Now 
let it be considered whether this declaration be not a new article, and 
not only so, but a destruction to the old. 1) The apostolical creed 
professes to believe the catholic or universal church ; the pope limits 
it, and calls it the catholic Roman church; that by ‘all’ he means 
‘some,’ and the ‘universal’ means but ‘particular. But besides 
this, 2) It is certain this must be a piece of a new creed, since it 15 
plain the apostles did no more intend the Roman church should be 
comprehended under the catholic church, than as every other church 
which was then, or should be after. And why Roman should be put 
im, and not the Ephesine, the Cesarean, or the Hicrosolymitan, it 15 
not to be imagined. 38) This must needs be a new article, because 
the full sense and mystery of the old article was perfect and complete 
before the Roman church was in being; ‘I believe the holy catholic 
church,’ was an article of faith before there was any Roman church 
at all. 4) The interposing ‘the Roman’ into the creed, as equal 
and of the extent with ‘the catholic,’ 1s not only a false but a mali- 
cious addition. For they having perpetually in their mouths that 
‘out of the catholic church there is no salvation ;’ and now, against 
the truth, simplicity, interest and design of the apostolical creed, hav- 
ing made the ‘ Roman’ and ‘ catholic’ to be all one: they have also 
established this doctrine as a virtual part of the creed, that out of 
the communion of the church of Rome there is no salvation to be 
hoped for; and so by this means damn all the Christians of the world 
who are not of their communion; and that is the far biggest part of 
the catholic church. 5) How intolerable a thing it is to put the 
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word ‘Roman’ to expound ‘catholic’ in the creed, when it is con- 
fessed among themselves” that it is not of faith ‘that the apostolic 
church cannot be separated from the Rofnan,’ and Bellarmine’ proves 
this ; because there is neither scripture nor tradition that affirms it ; 
and then if ever they be separated, and the apostolic be removed to 
Constantinople, then the creed must be changed again, and it must 
run thus, ‘ 1 believe the holy catholic and apostolic Constantinopoli- 
tan church.’ 6) There is in this declaration of the apostolical creed 
a manifest untruth decreed, enjoined, professed and commanded to 
be sworn to, and that is, that ‘the Roman church is the mother of 
all churches :? when it is confessed that 8. Peter sate bishop at Antioch 
seven years before Ins pretended coming to Rome: and that Jeru- 
salem is the mother of all churches; for ‘the law went forth out of 
Sion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem? :’ and therefore the 
ecumenical council of Constantinople in the consecration of S. Cyril, 
said’, “ We shew unto you Cyril the bishop of Jerusalem, which is 
the mother of all other churches.’ The like is said of the church 
of Ceesarea (with an exception only of Jerusalem), Que prope mater 
omnium ecclesiarum et fuit ab initio et nune quoque est et nominatur ; 
quam christiana respublica, velut centrum suum circulus, undique ob- 
servat. How this saying of δι Gregory the divine can consist with 
the new Roman erced, I leave it to the Roman doctors to consider. 
In the mean time it is impossible that it should be true that the 
Roman church is the mother of all churches, not only because it is 
not imaginable she could beget her own grandmother, but for another 
pretty reason which Bellarmine® hath invented, “Though the ancients 
every where call the Roman church the mother of all churches, and 
that all bishops had their consecration and dignity from her; yet this 
seems not to be true but in that sense, because Peter was bishop of 
Rome ; he ordained all the apostles and all other bishops, by himself 
or by others: otherwise since all the apostles constituted very many 
bishops in divers places, if the apostles were not, made bishops by 
Peter, certainly the greatest part of bishops will not deduce their 
original from Peter.” This is Bellarmine’s argument, by which he 
hath perfectly overthrown that clause of Pius quartus his creed, 
that ‘the Roman church is the mother of all churches.’ He con- 
fesses she is not, unless S. Peter did consecrate all the apostles; he 
might have added, no, nor then neither, unless Peter had made the 
- apostles to be bishops, after himself was bishop of Rome; for what 
is that to the Roman church, if he did this before he was the Roman 
bishop? But then that Peter made all the apostles bishops is so 
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ridiculous a dream, that in the world nothing is more unwarrantable. 
For besides that S. Paul was consecrated by none but Christ himeelf, 
it is certain that he ordained Timothy and Titus, and that the succes- 
sion in those churches ran from the same original in the same line; 
and there is no record in scripture that ever S. Peter ordained any ; 
not any one of the apostles who received their authority from Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, in the same times altogether: which thing is 
also affirmed by Azorius*, and Suarez®, who also quotes for it the 
authority of δ. Austin, and the gloss. So that from first to last it 
appears that the Roman church is nof the mother church, and yet 
every priest is sworn to live and die in the belief of it that she is. 
However, it is plain that this asswmentum and shred of the Roman 
creed is such a declaration of the old article of believing the catholic 
al that 1 15 not only a direct new article of faith but destroys 
the old. 

By thus handling the creed of the catholic church we shall best 
understand what they mean when they affirm that the pope can inter- 
pret scripture auctoritative, and ‘he can make scripture.’ Ad quem 
pertinet sacram scripturam auctoritative interpretari, eyus enim est 
interpretars cujus est condere, ‘he that can make scripture can make 
new articles of faith surely.’ Much to the same purpose are the 
words of pope Innocent the fourth®, “He can not only mterpret the 
gospel, but add to it. Indeed if he have power to expound it aue- 
toritative, that 1s as good as making it; for by that means he can 
add to it, or take from the sense of it. But that the pope can do 
this, that is, can interpret the scriptures auctoritative, sententialiter, 
obligatorie, so as it is not lawful to hold the contrary, 15 affirmed by 
Augustinus Triumphus®, Turrecremata‘, and Hervey’. And cardinal 
Hosius* goes beyond this, saying that ‘although the words of the 
scripture be not open, yet being uttered in the sense of the church, 
they are the express words of God; but uttered in any other sense, 
are not the express word of God, but rather of the devil.’ To these 
I only add what we are taught by another cardinal'; who persuading 
the Bohemians to accept the sacrament of the Lord’s supper in one 
kind, tells them; and it is that I said before; ‘ If the church,’ viz., 
of Rome (for that is with them the catholic church) or if the pope, 
that is, the virtual church, ‘do expound any evangelical sense con- 
trary to what the current sense and practice of the catholic primitive 
church did ; not that, but this present interpretation must be taken 
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for the way of salvation.’ For ‘God changes His judgment as the 
church does™.’ So that it is no wonder that the pope can make new 
articles, or new scriptures, or new gospel; it seems the church of 
Rome can make contrary gospel: that if in the primitive church to 
receive in both kinds was va salutis, because it was understood then 
to be a precept evangelical; afterwards the way of salvation shall be 
changed, and the precept evangelical must be understood, ‘ to take it 
in one kind.’ But this is denied by Baldumus", who, to the question 
whether can the pope find out new articles of faith, says, “I answer, 
yes ; but not contrary.” It seems the doctors differ upon that point: 
but that which the cardinal of Cusa, the legate of pope Nicholas the 
fifth, taught the Bohemians, was, how they should answer their ob- 
jection: for they said, ‘if Christ commanded one thing, and the 
council, or the pope, or the prelates commanded contrary, they would 
not obey the church but Christ ;? but low greatly they were mis- 
taken, the cardinal legate® told them, Possibile non est scripturam 
guamcungque, sive ipsa preceplum sive consilium contineal, im eos qui 
apud ecclesiam existunt plus auctoritalis ligandi habere aut solvend 
fideles quam. ipsa ecclesia voluerit, aut verbo aut opere expresserit : 
and in the third epistle? he tells them, “The authority of the church 
is to be preferred before the scnptures?.” The same also is taught 
by Elysius Neapolitanus’. 

It matters not what the primitive church did, no nor much what 
the apostolical did; “For the apostles mdeed wrote some certain 
things, not that they should rule our faith and our religion, but that 
they should be under it§,” that is, they submit the scriptures to the 
faith, nay cven to the practice of the church. For “the pope can 
change the gospel,” said Henry', the master of the Roman palace, 
‘and, according to place and time, give it another sense :’ insomuch 
that ‘if any man should not belicve Chnst to be the true God and 
man, if the pope thought so too, he should not be damned,’ said the 
cardinal of S. Angelo; and Silvester Prierias" expressly affirmed that 
the authority of the church of Rome, and the pope’s, 1s greater than 
the authority of the scriptures. These things being so nototious, 1 
wonder with what confidence Bellarmine can say that the catholics, 
meaning his own parties, ‘do not subject the scripture, but prefer it 
before councils, and that there is no controversy in this,’ when the 
contrary is so plain in the pre-alleged testimonies: but because his 
conscience checked him in the particular, he thinks to escape with 
a distinction, “If the catholics sometimes say that the scriptures 
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depend upon the church or a council, they do not understand it in 
respect of authority, or in themselves, but by explication, and in re- 
lation to us*.” Which is too crude an affirmative to be believed ; 
for besides that Pighius in his epistle to Paul the third before his 
books of Ecclesiastical Hierarchy affirms that the whole authority of 
the scripture depends upon the church, and the testimonies above 
cited do in terms confute this saying of his; the distinction itself 
helps not allY: for if the scriptures have guoad nos no authority but 
what the pope or the church 15 pleased to give them, then they have 
m themselves none at all. For “the scriptures were written for our 
learning ;” not to mstruct the angels, but to conserve the truths of 
God for the use of the church; and they have no other use or design. 
And if a man shall say the scriptures have in themselves great autho- 
rity, he must mean that in themselves ‘they are highly credible guoad 
nos, that is, that we are bound to believe them for their own truth 
and excellency: and if a man shall say they have no authority guoad 
nos but what the church gives them; he says they are not credible 
in themselves, and im se have no authority; so that this distinction 
is a metaphysical nothing, and is brought only to amuse men that 
have not leisure to consider: and he that says one, says the other, 
or as bad, under a thin and transparent cover. ‘The church gives 
testimony external to the scripture, but the internal authority is 
inherent and derives only from God. But let the witness of the 
church be of as perfect force as can be desired, I meddle not with it 
here; but that which I charge on the Roman doctors is that they 
give to their church a power of introducing and imposing new articles 
of belief, and pretending that they have power so to do, and their 
definitions are of authority equal (if not superior) to the scriptures. 
And this [ have now proved by many testimonies: to all which I 
add that of the canon law? itself; in wlich Gratian most falsely alleges 
pretended words of 8. Austin (which Bellarmine* calls a being de- 
ceived by a false copy) and among the canonical scriptures reckons 
the decretal epistles of the popes; anéer quas sane ille@ sunt quas 
apostolica sedes habere et ab ea ali meruerunt accipere epistolas. 
Now who can tell of any copy of S. Austin, or heard of any, in 
which these words were seen? Certainly no man alive; but if Gra- 
tian was deceived, the deceivers were among themselves; and yet 
they loved the deception, or else they might have expunged those 
words when Gregory the thirteenth appointed a committee of learned 
men to purge that βόρβορος" but it yet remains; and if they do not 
pass for S. Austin’s words, yet they are good law at Rome. And 
heretics indeed talk otherwisc, said Eckius®; Objictunt heretici, 
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AND ALTER AND SUPPRESS THE OLD. 
Major est auctoritas scripture quam ecclesia; but he hath con- 
futed them with an excellent argument: “The church using blood 
and strangled, hath by authority changed a thmg defined by the 
scripture; behold” (says he) “the power of the church over scrip- 
ture!’ I love not to rake* in such polluted channels; he that is 
pleased with it may find enough to entertain his wonder and his 
indignation, if he please to read Capistrano4, Cupers®, Andradius‘, 
Antonius®, Pighius®, Sylvester Pricrias', Johannes Mania Verratus*, 
Coster!, Zabarel™, and Bellarmine® himself, who yet with some more 
modesty of expression affirms the same thing in substance, which ac- 
cording as it hath been, is, and is still likely to be made use of, is 
enough to undo the church, “The word of the pope, teaching out of 
his chair, 1s won omnino, not altogether (or not at all) the word of 
man, that is a word liable to error, but in some sort the word of 
God,” &c. Agreeable to which is that which the lawyers say, that 
the canon law is the divine law; so said Hostiensis®. I hope 1 shall 
not be esteemed to slander her, when these writers think they so 
much honour the church of Rome in these sayings. In pursuance 
of this power and authority pope Pius the fourth made a new creed, 
and putting his power into act, did multiply new articles, one upon 
another. And im the council of Trent, amongst many other new and 
fine doctrines, this was one, that “it 1s heresy to say that matrimonial 
causes do not pertain to ecclesiastical judges :” and yet we in Eng- 
land owe this privilege to the favour and bounty of the king, and so 
did the ancient churches to the kindness and religion of the emperor; 
and if it were so or not so, it 15 but matter of discipline, and cannot 
by a simple denial of it become an heresy. So that what I have 
alleged is not the opinion of some private doctors, but the public 
practice of the Roman church’, Commissum ei (pap@) munus non 
modo articulos indeterminatos determinandi, sed etiam fidei symbolum 
condendi: atque hoc ipsum orthodoxos omnes omnium seculorum agno- 
visse, ef palam confessos esse: it was said to Paulus quintus in an 
address to him. And how good a catholic Baronius? was in this par- 
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ticular, we may guess by what himself says concerning the business 
of the Apollinarists, in which the pope did and undid, μέ plane ap- 
pareat, says Baronius, ex arbitrio pependisse Romani pontificis, fider 
decreta sancire, et sancita mutare. 


If. That which I am next to represent is that the 

Secondly, it church of Rome hath reason and necessity to pretend 
βδτροῦ ΜΙ ἔμοῖτος to this power of making new articles; for they having 
in the body of their articles, and in the public doc- 

trines allowed by them, and in the profession and practices of their 
church, so many new things, which at lcast seem contrary to scrip- 
ture, or are not at all in scripture, and such for which it 15 impossi- 
ble to shew any apostolical or primitive tradition, do easily and openly 
betray their own weakness and necessity in this affair. My first in- 
stance is of their known arts of abusing the people by pretended ap- 
paritions, and false miracles, for the establishing of strange opinions. 
Non obscurum est quot opiniones invecte sunt im orbem per homines, 
ad suum questum callidos, coufictorum miraculorum presidio, said 
Erasmus. These doctrines must needs be things that come over the 
walls, and in at the windows ; they come not the right way. For be- 
sides that, as δ. Chrysostom’ says, “ It was at first profitable that mira- 
cles should be done, and πον it is profitable that they be not done :” 
for then our faith was finished by miracles, but now by the divine 
scriptures ; miracles are like watering of plants, to be done when they 
are newly set and before they have taken root. Hence the apostle 
saith, “Tongues are for a sign to them that belicve not, and not for 
them that believe.” So S. Gregory’, “Our ancestors followed after 
signs, by which it came to pass that they should not be necessary to 
their posterity ;’ andt “he that yet looks for miracles that he may 
believe, is himself a miracle.” Nay, to pretend miracles now-a-days 
is the worst sign in the world. And here ὅδ. Austin" in great zeal 
gives warning of such things as these. ‘Let not a man say, this is 
true, because Donatus, Pontius, or another, hath done wonderful 
things; or because men praying at the memories of martyrs are 
heard ; or because such or such things there happen, or because that 
brothef of ours or that sister of ours waking saw such a vision, or sleep- 
ing dreamt such a dream: let those fictions of lying men, or wonders 
of deceitful spirits, be removed. For either those things which are 
spoken are not true, or if any miracles of heretics be done, we ought 
to take heed the more: because when our Lord said some deceivers 
should arise, which should do signs, and deceive if it were possible 
the very elect; He, commending this saying, vehemently added, Be- 
hold, I have told you of it before.” The same is also taught by the 
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author of the imperfect work on ὅδ. Matthew imputed to 8. Chryso- 
stom*, who calls the power of working miracles (after the first voca- 
tion of the gospel) seductionis adjutoria, ‘the helps of seduction; 
as at first they were used by Christ, and Christ’s servants, as instru- 
ments of vocation; and affirms, these helps of deceit were to be 
delivered to the devil. It was the same in the gospel as it was in 
the law of Moses, after God had by signs and wonders in the hand of 
Moses fixed and established His law, which only was to be their rule ; 
and caution was given Deut. 1. 13, that against that rule no man 
should be believed, though he wrought miracles. Upon which words 
Theodoret’ says, “ We are instructed that we must not mind signs, 
when he that works them teaches any thing contrary to piety.” And 
therefore these things can be to no purpose unless it be to deceive ; 
except this only, that where miracles are pretended, there is a warning 
also given that there is danger of deception, and there is the seat 
of antichrist, who is foretold ‘should come in all signs and lying 
wonders.’ Generatio nequam signum querit, said Christ?. But it 
is remarkable by the doctrines for which in the church of Rome 
miracles are pretended, that they are a cover fitted for their dish ; 
new miracles to destroy the old trutlis, and to introduce new opinions. 
For to prove any article of our creed, or the necessity of a divine 
commandment, or the divinity of the eternal Son of God, there is 
now no need of miracles, and for this way of proving these and such 
articles as these, they trouble not themselves ; but for Transubstanti- 
ation, adoration of the consecrated bread and wine, for purgatory, 
invocation, and worship of saints, of their relics, of the cross, 
monastical vows, fraternities of friars and monks, the pope’s supre- 
macy, and double monarchy in the church of Rome, they never give 
over to make and boast prodigious miracles. But with what success, 
we may learn from some of the more sober and wise amongst them. 
In sacramento apparet curo, interdum humana procuratione, interdum 
oneratione diabolica, said Alexander of Ales®: this indeed was an 
old trick, and S. Irenzeus” reports that it was done by Marcvs, that 
great heresiarch, that by his prayer he caused the eucharistical wine 
to appear ds if it were turned into blood; and Biel® affirgts that 
“miracles are done to men who run to images, sometimes by. opera- 
tion of devils, to deceive those inortlinate worshippers; God permit- 
ting it, and their infidelity exacting it.” And when in the question 
of the immaculate conception there are miracles produced on both 
sides (as the learned bishop of the Canaries tells us) it must needs 
be that on one side the devil was the architect, if not on both. And 
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such stories are so frequently rclated by the Romish legends, by S. 
Gregory bishop of Rome, by Beda, by Vincentius Belvacensis®, Anto- 
ninus, by the Speculum exremplorum, and are accounted religious 
stories, and are so publicly preached and told by the friars in their 
sermons, and so believed by the people and the common sort of 
Roman catholfes, and indifferently amongst many of the better sort, 
that their minds are greatly possessed with such a superstitious, cre- 
dulity, and are fed with such hypochondriacal and fond opinions, that 
it is observable how they by those usages are become fond news- 
mongers, and reporters of every ridiculous story. Lh pie nonnihil 
admentientes, sunponunt reliquias, fubricant miracula, confinguntgue 
que exempla vocant, vel plausibiles vel terribiles fabulas ; 80 Corne- 
hus Agrippa complains of the writers of such ridiculous stories in 
that church; that, as one of their own writers said, they equal if not 
exceed Amadis and Clarianus. Who please to see more of this, may 
be satisfied with reading Canus in the chapter above quoted: or if 
he please he may observe it in Bellarmine himself; who out of 
those very legends and stories which are disallowed by Canus, and 
out of divers others, as Garetius, Tilmanus, Bredenbachius, Thomas 
of Walden, and I know not who besides, recount seven miracles 
to prove the proper natural presence of Chnist’s body im the sacra- 
ment; amongst which it is not the least which he tells of the fel- 
low’s beast, who left his barley at the command of S. Anthony of 
Padua®, and went to worship the sacrament. Such things as 
these it is no wonder that they are either acted or believed im the 
church of Rome, since so many popes and priests are magicians, 
and since that villain of a man pope Hildebrand (as cardinal 
Benno® relates in his life) could by shaking of his sleeve make 
sparks of fire fly from it. I end this, and make no other use of it 
than what is made by Aventinus!, saying, that this pope under show 
of religion is said to have laid the foundation of the empire of auti- 
christ. Multi falsi- propheta nebulas offundunt ; fabulis, miraculis 
(exempla vocant) a veritate Christi plebem avertunt: falsi tum pro- 
pheta, falsi apostoli, falsi sacerdotes emersere, gui simulata religione 
populwm -deceperunt, magna signa atque prodigia ediderunt, et in 
templo Det sedere atque ertolli_ super id quod colitur caperunt ; 
dumque suam potentiam dominattonemque stubilire conantur, chari- 
tatem et simplicitatem christianam extinzerunt. And they continue 
to dp so to this day, ‘where they have any hopes to prevail without 
discovery. Secondly, themselves acknowledge that “there are many 
things of which was no enquiry in the primitive church, which yet 
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upon doubts arising are now become perspicuous by the diligence of 
after times ;” it is the acknowledgment of the cardinal of Rochester, 
And Bellarmine* hélps to make this good with a considerable in- 
stance, Cum scriberentur scripture nondum caperat usus vovendi 
sanctis; and cardinal Perron! adds, Et quant aux autheurs plus 
proches du siecle apostolique, encore qu'il ne sy trouve pas des ves- 
tages de ceste coustume, &c.; ‘neither m the age of the apostles, that 
is, when the scriptures were written, nor in the age next to it, are 
there any footsteps of vowing to saints; for then the custom was 
not begun.’ The pope’s infallibility goes amongst very many for a 
catholic doctrine; in Spain and Italy, in Austria and Poland it, is 
so, and every where else where the Jesuits prevail: but when Bellar- 
mine™ had affirmed that Nilus, Gerson, Almain, Alphonsus a Castro, 
and pope Adrian the sixth had taught that the pope might be a 
heretic if he defines without a general council, and in his censure 
of them affirmed that this opinion 15 not proprie heretica, he plainly, 
by certain and immediate consequence, confesses that for fourteen or 
fifteen hundred years the judgment of the pope was not esteemed 
infallible. Now if this be true, it 1s impossible that it can ever be 
determined as a catholic truth, for there is no catholic tradition for 
it. There was not for many ages; and therefore either there is no 
tradition in the present church for it, or if there be it is contrary to 
the old tradition; and therefore either the tradition of the present 
church is no rule, or if it be it is a very new one, and several ages 
are bound to believe contradictory propositions. That the pope is 
above a council is held by some Roman catholics, and it 15 held so 
by all the popes, and hath without scruple been determined im the 
chair, and contended for earnestly, for about two hundred years past ; 
and yet all the world knows it was not so of old. For we know when 
the question began, cven in the time of the first couucil of Pisa, a 
httle before the council of Constance; and now, that the pope is 
above the council, 15 senfentia fere communis, nay, it is, fere de 
Jide, saith Bellarmine". Which expression of Ins: shews plainly 
that articles of faith grow in the womb of the Roman church ‘as an 
embryo, to be perfected when the pope shall sce his time. Nay, if 
the pope’s definition iw cathedra be infallible, or if it can be known 
where the pope does define ig cathedra, this proposition, that the 
pope is above a council, is more than fere de fide: for that ‘The 
council is superior’ is an heretical opinion, and the favourers of it 
heretics, Pius quartus affirmed in his complaint against Lansac the 
French ambassador® in the council of Trent?, and he threatened to 
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persecute and chastise them. And the like is to be said concerning 
that fine new article of faith made by pope Paul the fourth of which 
I have spoken in the first section, that a pope cannot be bound, much 
less can he bind himself, viz., by any oath; for that was the sub- 
ject matter of the discourse. The number of the seven sacraments 
Is now an article of the Roman faith, taught in their catechisms, 
determined in their councils, preached in their pulpits, disputed for 
against their adversaries; and yet the council of Florence was the 
first council, and Peter Lombard was the first inan, we find ever to 
have precisely fixed upon that number, as Bellarmine? and Valentia" 
sufficiently acknowledge, even when they would fain deny it. Here 
I might instance in the seal of confession, which as they have at 
Rome passed it under a sacramental lock and key, and founded 
upon a divine law (for so they pretend) is one of the new articles of 
faith, which wholly depends upon the authority of the church of 
Rome; who for the sake of this and many other articles is com- 
pelled to challenge a strange power even of making and imposing 
new creeds, or of quitting her new articles. But the whole order 
of sections in this chapter will be one continued argument of this 
particular. 


ΤΠ. Tuxy use indirect and unworthy arts that they 
may do it without reproach and discovery; and for 
this I instance in the whole affair and annexes of 
their expurgatory indices. Concerning which, three 
things are said in the First Part of this Dissuasive ; 
first, that the king of Spain gave a commission to 
the inquisitors to purge all catholic authors, but with a clause of 
secrecy ; secondly, that they purged the zzdzces of the fathers’ works ; 
thirdly, that they did also purge the works of the fathers themselves, 
The-first and the last are denied by them that wrote against the Dis- 
suasive. ‘The second they confess, and endeavour to justify. But 


ἊΝ well, will appear when I have first made good the first and the 
t. 


The king of 
Spain gave a 
commission to 
the inquisitors 
to purge catholic 
authors. 


be They use 
indirect ways to 


bring their new 
articles into cre- 
dit; e.g. the de- 
vice of ‘Indices 
expurgatoril.’ 


1. That the king of Spain gave a clancular com- 
mission to the inquisitors, can be denied by no man 
but by him that hath. ignorance for his excuse; and 
then also the ignorance ought rather to be modestly 
confessed, than a fault charged upon him who know- 
ing it did affirm 105. But the commission is printed both in Dutch 
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and Latin, together with the expurgatory indices of Belgium and 
Madrid, αὖ Henovia or Henault by Guilielmus Antonius, 1611; in 
which the king affirms that he caused the Belgic index to be printed 
by his own chief printer, at his own charge, Non quidem evulgandum 
distrahendumque, sed distribuendum solis cognitoribus, 80. And a 
little after, giving faculty to the prelates to choose one or more 
assistants, he adds, Lvque ipsi privatim nullisque conscis apud se 
indicem expurgatorium habebunt, quem eundem neque aliis communa- 
cabunt, neque ejus exemplum οὐδὲ dabunt, &c. This then is soon at 
an end. 

They did purge 2. But Junius that published the zadices seems to 
the writings of say that they did not purge the works of the fathers. 
ete To fhis the answer that Junius himself makes is suffi- 
cient; for he instances in their purgation of Bertram, who yet was 
elder than Haymo, Theophylact, @icumenius, and almost two hundred 
years before δ. Bernard; and yet they openly professed to use lim 
as they please: and when Bertram had said viszbiditer, they com- 
manded he should be read invisibiditer: which is a pretty litle 
change, and very meet to Bertram’s sense surcly. But Bellarminet 
is also in this particular a witness beyond exception; for when he 
had recited an objection out of S. Chrysostom, proving that in the 
times of heresy there is no way of finding truth but by the scrip- 
ture; having nothing else to answer, he says, the book was either 
written or interpolated by an Arian, οὐ propterea totus hic locus, 
tanquam ab Arianis insertus, 6 quibusdum codicibus nuper emendatis 
sublatus est. But the thing is plain also in the zxdices themselves ; 
for in the Spanish mdex by the command of Gaspar Quiroga, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and in that also of Sandoval, the purge hath passed 
upon the Bibliotheca sanctorum patrum collected by Binius; where 
not only the gloss upon 8. Gregory of Neocesarea, but the works 
of δ. Anthony the abbot, δ. Melito, Mark the hermit, Dorotheus, 
and divers others are purged"; and that the reader may be satisfied 
in the manner and design of the proceeding, the doctrines or sayings 
to be blotted out arc these: ‘ We have learned to worship and vene- 
rate that nature only that is uncreated:’ dele ‘ solwmmodo,’ said the 
good fathers of the purges. ‘Prudence, and life, and piety, make 
the priest.’ ‘A wicked mind cannog be justified.” ‘He that keeps 
not the commandments does not believe rightly, ‘Only the holy 
Trinity is properly incorporeal.’ ‘A spiritual prayer helps not an un- 
clean mind.’ These are all doctrines very dangerous and heretical, 
and therefore though the fathers teach them, yet deleantur ; lct them 
pass through the fire, and leave their dross behind them. But I 
desire the reader to observe that when in the Sandoval edition of 
the index an order was taken for the purging the BEES He 
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trum in the edition of it at Cologne, the Sandoval canon was not 
observed, and the reason given for it was this, “ Lest the heretics 
may have occasion given them to insult ;” which they could not 
do unless they had taken their adversaries im their tampering. But 
they are gone yet one step further m this particular: for m the 
latter editions of the Bibliotheca*, they do not add the title of sanc- 
torum to them, but patrum only, and ecclesiasticorum scriptorum. ; 
according to the order of the Sandoval Expurgatory Index printed 
at Madrid, mpcxtt., and of the Quirogian Index, printed there 
MDLXxx1I. So that as they are forced secretly to imply that they 
are not so right for their catholic cause as they would have them, 
so they are resolved whatsoever 1s not so shall not pass with them 
for ‘holy.” And in this diminution and dishonour of the memory 
of these ancient fathers, S. Clement of Alexandria his good name hath 
suffered shipwreck ; for 2 Clemente’ Alexundrino, in duplici tatulo 
oneris, dele titulum Divi; for now 11 happens in some measure to 
them that have in honour the memory of such men that seemed to 
speak any thing against the errors of the Roman church, as it did 
to Arulenus Rusticus praising of Ρααβ Thrasea, and to Herennius 
Senecio commending Helvidius Priscus, capitule fuit, said Tacitus? ; 
and this is notorious in their tables, their new-fashioned diptychs ; 
where men of honourable name and great worth are called damnati 
auctores, and their very name commanded to be put out, and some peri- 
phrasis set down for them.—But secondly, that 1 may give one preg- 
nant instance of their purging the fathers, I desire him that is curious 
and would be satisfied in this thing, to see the edition of S. Austin, at 
Venice; and in the inscription of his works he shall find this confes- 
sion, In quo, preter locorum multorum restitutionem secundum collu- 
tionem veterum exemplarium, curavimus removert ila omnia qua fide- 
lium mentes heretia pravitate possent injicere, aut a catholica ortho- 
dora fide deviare. And in the Quirogian Index*, which hath these 
words, Sunt autem fere omnia qua offendunt in prologis et marginali- 
bus annotationibus, we mnay easily see that not the prologues and anno- 
tations alone are guilty, but even S. Austin’s text. But beyond conjec- 
ture, the thing is in itself evident. But the father’s words are expunged 
in one place, and consequently condemned in every place; which 18 
that I intended in the citation of those words by Junius, and which 
were also set down in the First Part of this Dissuasive. But both 
the text and index of S. Cyril of Alexandria, these words are, and 
yet commanded to be blotted*, Habitat Jesus per fidem in cordibus 
nostris. Which very words are not in δ, Cyril only, but in 5. Paul® 
too; and by δ. Cyril quoted with a sicut scriptum est. And again®, 
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Deleantur ex textu illa verba, Fidei autem gratiam cum his qui valde 
anguimatr sunt, tum etiam paulum morbo affectis, satis ad emenda- 
tiunem vatituram esse fidem facit, dicens. Fides sola justificat, are 
commanded to be blotted‘, and yet they are both in the index and 
the text of 8. Hierome®. So the gloss of Epiphanius® of creaturam 
non adorare 1s commanded to be blotted out; when the words of 
Kprphanius’ text are, Sancta Dei ecclesia creaturam non adorat, and 
it is som other places; of which the zadices themselves are the best 
testimony. And that no man may question whether they purged the 
fathers, yea or no, Sixtus Senensis! said it to Pius quintus, Deinde 
expurgart et emaculari curasti omnia catholicorum scriptorum, ac 
precipue viterum patrum seripta; ‘especially the writings of the 
ancient fathers’ were purged. Now true it is that in the following 
words he pretends a reason why he did so, and tells what things 
were purged, “even those things which were infected and poisoned 
by the heretics of our age.” These last words, and this reason, 
was not cited in the first part, when the former words were made 
use of; and therefore an outcry* was raised by them that wrote 
against it, as if they had been concealed by fraudulent design. 
To which L answer, that I was not willing to interrupt the order 
of my discourse with quoting words which are neither true nor 
pertinent. For they have in them no truth, and no good mean- 
ing. ‘They are protestatio contra factum, as being set there to per- 
suade the world that none of the fathers or modern catholics were 
purged unless the Lutherans had corrupted them; when all the 
world knows they have purged the writings of the catholics old and 
new, fathers and moderns, which themselves had printed, and formerly 
allowed; but now being wiser, and finding them to give too much 
evidence against them, they have altered them. I could instance m 
many; but 1 shall not need, since enough may be seen im doctor 
James his table of books, which were first set forth and approved, 
and afterwards censured by themselves. I shall trouble my reader 
but with one instance; that one is, the work of Ferus upon S. John’s 
first epistle, which was printed at Antwerp MDLVT., with the pnvilege 
given by king Philip to Martinus Nutius, with this elogy. Mam sue 
majestati patuit librum esse omnino ntilem, eb nrhil continere quod 
pias aures merito offendere possit. The same book was printed at 
-Paris, MDLV., by De Marnet, and mptv1., by Audoén Petit, or Parvus ; 
at, Lyons, mpiix., by Jacobus de Mellis; and the same year at Lovain, 
by Servatius Sessenus, and at Mentz, where he was preacher, by 
Francis Behem ; and after all this, it was printed at Paris, MpLXx111., 
by Gabriel Buon, and at Antwerp, MDLXV., by the heirs of Nutius. Now 
all these editions were made by the papists, and allowed of; and no 
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protestant, no heretic of that age (that I may use the words of Senen- 
sis) had corrupted them ; neither 15 it pretended that they did : and yet 
this book was purged at Rome, MDLXxvil., and altered, added, and 
detracted in one hundred and ninety-four places. Of the nature and 
consequence of which alterations, [ give this one instance: in the 
second chapter, where Ferus in the old edition of Mentz, Lovain, 
Antwerp, &c., had these words, Scriptura sacra data est nobis ceu 
certa quedam regula christiane doctrine ; but in the Roman edition, 
MDLXXVII., the words are changed thus; Sacra scriptura et traditio 
nobis data sunt ceu certa quedam regula christiane doctrine. By 
which instance it plainly appears that the mnquisitors general, and the 
pope, purge others than what the heretics have corrupted, and that these 
words of Sixtus Senensis are but a false cover to a foul dish, when 
they could no longer hide it. Nay, even the rules given by the pope 
himself, Clement the eighth!, give order for prohibiting the books of 
the catholics before they be purged, sz nonnulla contineant que sine 
delectu ab omnibus legi non expedit: and in the prefacc to the Sando- 
val index, it is said, Obiter autem in quorundam orthodororum libris 
nonnells lapsus aut quedam obscurius dicta deprehensa, quibus ex- 
purgatio, explicatio, aut cautio prudenter adhibita, ne minus cautos 
bectores contingat impingere ; which is a plain indication that the 
church of Rome procecds in her purging of books upon other ac- 
counts than removing the corruptions lately introduced by the Lu- 
therans or Calvinists. And all this and much more being evident 
and notorious, there was reason then to think, as I do still, that those 
words were of no use to be added, unless to give occasion of imper- 
tinent wrangling; but that there could be no other design in it, is 
manifest by what I have now said.—But tlurdly, the expurgatory 
indices had the less need to do much of this, since their work was 
done to their hands; for the fathers’ works had passed through fire 
ordeal many times before. I instanced in the edition of S. Ambrose 
by Ludovicus Saurius, wherein many lines were cancellated, and the 
edition spoiled; and this was done by the authority of two Francis- 
cans, Qui pro aucturitate hus omnes paginas dispunzxerunt ut vides, 
et tllas substitus in locum priorum curaverunt, preter omnem librorum 
nostrorum fidem, said Saurius™. Against this it is said® that it is a 
slander, because the Index erpurgatorius was not appointed till the 
end of the council of Trent, which was “4. Dom. MDLXIII., and there- 
fore could not put a force upon Saurius, who corrected this book, 
and assisted at the edition of it mptix. To which 1 answer, 1) that 
it was not said that the Inder expurgatorius put a force upon Saurius, 
but only a force was put upon him; and that it was so by two Fran- 
ciscans, Junius, who tells the story, does affirm. 2) For ought ap- 
pears to the contrary, nay, most probable it was so, that this force 
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was put upon him by the authority of the Hzpurgatorius index ; for 
though the council of Trent appointed one a little before its ending, 
which was in MDLXIII.; yet there was an index made before that, by 
pope Paul the fourth, who died four years before the end of the coun- 
cil; and this he ‘ made by the counsel of all the inquisitors, and of 
many famous men, who sent him advice from all parts, and he made a 
most complete cataloguc, to which nothing can be added, except some 
hook come forth within two years®,” said friar Augustin Selvago, 
archbishop of Genoa. So that here was authority enough, and there 
wanted no zeal, and here is matter of fact complained of by the 
parties suffermg.—Tourthly, it would indeed have been matter of great 
scandal and reproach to have openly handled all the fathers indiffer- 
cutly, as they used the moderns ; and though (as I have proved) this 
did not wholly restrain them, yct 1t abated much of their willingness ; 
but there was less necd of it, because they had very well purged 
them before; by cancellating the lines, by parting the pages, by 
corrupting their writings, by putting glosses in the margent, and 
afterwards putting these glosses into the text. Quod lector ineptiens 
anuotaral in margine suit codicis, seritve retulerunt in contertum, 
said Erasmus in bis preface to the works of S. Austin?, to the arch- 
bishop of Toledo ; and the same also is observed by the Paris over- 
secrs of the press, in their preface to their edition of S. Austin’s 
works at Paris, MDLXx1., by Martin and Nivellius. And this thing was 
notorious in a considerable instance, in 8. Cypriana De unitate eccle- 
sie; where after the words of Clirist spoken to 8. Peter, and recorded 
by 8S. Matthew, there had been a marginal note, Hie Petro primatus 
datur ; which words they have brought into the Roman and Antwerp 
editions ; but they have both left out 7176, and the Roman, instead 
of it, hath put #4. And whereas in the old editions of Cyprian, even 
the Roman itself, these words were, “Je who withstandeth and re- 
sisteth the church, doth he trust hunself to be in the church?” some 
body hath made bold to put the words thus in the text of the edition 
of Antwerp, “ He who forsaketh Peter’s chair, on which the church 
is founded, doth he trust himself to be in the church?” But in how 
many places that excellent book of 8. Cyprian’s is interlined and 
spoiled by the new correctors, is evident to him that shall compare 
the Roman edition with the elder copics, and them with the later 
edition of Antwerp; aud Pamelius" himself concerning some words 
saith, Aique adeo non sumus veriti in texrtum iaserere. IL could bring 
In many considerable instances, though it be more than probable that 
of forty falsitics in the abusing the fathers’ writings by Roman hands, 
there was not perhaps above one or two discoveries; yet this and 
many other concurrences might make it Jess needful to pass their 
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sponges upon the fathers. But when the whole charge of printing 
of books at Rome lies on the apostolical see, as Manutius® tells us, it 
- js likely enough that all shall be taken care of so as shall serve their 
purposes. And so the printert tells us, viz., that “such eare was 
taken td have them so corrected, that there should be no spot which 
might infect the minds of the simple with the shew or likeness of 
false doctrine.” And now by this we may very well perceive how 
the force was put upon Saurius in the purging δ. Ambrose, even by 
the inquisitors, and that by the authority and care of the pope; and 
therefore though the works of most of the greater fathers were not 
put into the expurgatory” azdices, yet they were otherwise purged, 
that is, most shainefully corrupted, torn and maimed, and the lesser 
fathers passed under the file in the expurgatory ixdices themselves. 


ee een 3. But then that they purged the indices of the 
ed the indices is fathers’ works is so notorious, that it 1s confessed", 
confessed and and endeavoured to be justified. But when we come 
justified. 

to consider that many times the very words of the 
fathers which are put into the index are commanded to be expunged, 
it at once shews that fain they would and yet durst not expunge the 
words out of the books, since they would be discovered by their adver- 
saries, and they would suffer reproach without doing any good to 
themselves. Now whereas it is said that “ therefore the words of the 
fathers are blotted out of the zndices, because they are set down with- 
out antecedents and consequents, and prepare the reader to an ill 
sense*,” this might be possible, but we sec it otherwise in the in- 
stances themselves, which oftentimes are so plain, that no context, no 
circumstances, can alter the proposition: which is most of all notori- 
ous in the deleutur’s of the indices of the bible set forth by Robert 
Stephen. Credens Christo non morietur in aternum, this is to be 
blotted out; and yet Christ himself said it, “ Every one that lives 
and believes in Me, shall never dic’.” Justus coram Deo nemo, 18 
to be blotted out of Robert Stephen’s index; and yet David? prayed, 
“Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for m Thy 
sight shall no man living be justified.” Now what antecedent, or 
what context, or what circumstances can alter the sense of thicse 
places? which bemg the same in the text and the index, shews the 
good will of the inquisitors; and that like king Edward the sixth 
his tutor, they corrected the prince upon his page’s back; and they 
have given sufficient warning of the danger of those words wherever 
they find them in the fathers, since they have so openly rebuked them 
in the zndices. And therefore 1 made no distinction of places, but 
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reckoned those words censured in the expurgatory: tables as the 
fathers’ words censured or expunged; and in this I followed the 
style of their own books, for in the Belgic index® the style is thuss 
In Hieronymi operibus expungenda que sequuntur, and yet they arc 
the Scholia, Indices, and sense of the fathers set down, and printed 
in the same volume all together’; and having the same fate, and all 
upon the same account, I had reason to charge it as I did, 

And how far the evil of this did proceed, may easily be conjectured 
by what was done by the Inquisition in the yeat. MpLIx., in which 
there was a catalogue of sixty-two printers, and all the books which 
any of them printed, of what author or what language-‘soever, pro- 
hibited’; and all books which were printed by printers that had 
printed any books of heretics; insomuch that not only books of a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred years ago, and. approbation, 
were prohibited, but there scarce remained a book to be read. 

But by this means they impose upon men’s faith and consciences ; 
suffering then to allow of nothing in any man, no not in the fathers, 
but what themselves mark out for them; not measuring their own 
doctrines by the ancients, but reckoning ‘their sayings to be or not 
to be catholic, according as they agree to their present opinions : 
which is infinitely against the eanduur. ingenuity, and confidence of 
truth, which needs none of these arts. And besides all this how 
shall it be possible to tind out tradition by succession, when they so 
interrupt and break the intermedial lines? And this is (beyond « all the 
foregoing instances) very remarkable in their purging of histories. 
Tn Munster’s Cosmography there was a long story of Ludovicus the 
emperor of the house of Bavaria, that made very much against the 
sce of Rome; it is commanded to be left out, and 22 7Zius loco in- 
seratur, 81 ; nlacet, seguens historia’ ; and then there is made a formal 
story not consonant to the mind of the historian. And the same 
Lewis of Bavaria® published a smart answer to the bull of P. John 
the twenty-second, an information of the nullity of the pope’s procecd- 
Ings against him; but the records and monuments of these thiigs they 
tear out by ther expurgatory tables, lest we of latter ages should 
understand how the popes of Rome invaded the rights of princes, and 
by new doctrines and occasions changed the face, the body, the 
innocence and the soul of christian religion. The whole apology of 
-the emperor Henry the fourth, and the epistles of prince Frederic 
the second, they pull out of the fifth tome of the writers of the 
German affairs. Neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed 11) libros quoque 
eorum sevitum (that I may use the words of Tacitus® complaining), 
delegato driumviris ministerio ut monumenta clarissimorum ingenrorum 
on comitio ac foro urerentur: scilicet illo igne vocem populi Rom. et 
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hibertatem senatus et conscientiam generis humant aboleri arbitra- 
bantur, expulsis imsuper sapientia professoribus, atque omni bona 
arte in exilinm acta, ne quid usquam honestum occurreret. For thus 
they not only destroy the liberty of the church, and the names of the 
honourable, and the sentences of the wise; but even hope to prevail 
upon the consciences of all mankind, and the history of the world, 
that nothing. may be remembered by which themselves may be re- 
proved. But this is not agreeable to the simplicity and ingenuity of 
the christian, religion. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Christus eget & 


But what Arnobius‘ said to the heathen, in their violent and crafty 
arts to suppress the growth of christianity, may be a good admonition 
to these artists of the Inquisition, Jutercipere scrinta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est Deum& defendere, sed veritatis 
testificationem timere. 

One thing more I am to add here, that they are so infinitely inse- 
cure in their errors, and so unsatisfied with the learning of the world, 
and they find it so impossible to resist the frequent and public testi- 
monies of truth ; or indeed rather they so grow in crror, and so often 
change their propositions ; that they ncither agree at one time, nor 
does one time agree with another, in their purgations; that a saint 
to-day may be a common person to-morrow, and that which is an 
allowed doctrine now, next year may be heretical, or temerarious, or 
dangerous. The Speculum oculare of Johannes Capnio was approved 
by pope Leo the tenth; it was afterwards rejected by pope Paul the 
fourth ; and him the council of Trent following, and rejecting the 
sentence of pope Leo, did also condemn it; and the inquisitors, to 
whom the making of the index was committed by Paul the fourth, 
caused it to be burnt: but afterwards the censors of Douay permit 
the book, and so it is good agam. What uncertainty can be greater 
to consciences than what the ignorance or faction of these men cause? 
Here is pope against pope, a council against the pope ; and the monks 
inquisitors of Douay against both pope and council; and what can 
be the end of these things? When the Quirogian index came forth, 
a man would think there had been an end of so much as was there 

urged: and certain it is they were cautious enough, and they purged 
all they thought deserved it®: but yet when they of Salamanca pub- 
lished the bible of Robert Stephens, and strictly had observed the 
rules of cardinal Quiroga, /fa ut in contertu pauca, in annotationibus 
plurima omiserint ; yet other inquisitors, being wiser by a new light, 
did so blot and raze, and scratch out many things more, that the 
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bible, which was a very fair one in A.D. MDLXxxIV., came forth ex- 
ceedingly defaced and spoiled in the year MDLXXXV1. 

I need not observe that in all the expurgatory zdzces you shall 
not find Gasper Schioppius or the Jesuits censured ; nor Baronius, 
although he declared the kingdom of Sicily to belong to the pope 
and not to the king of Spain; but if any thing escape which lessens 
the pope’s omnipotence (it is their own word) then it 15 sure to fall 
under the sponges and the razor: so that this mystery of iniquity is 
too evident to be covered by the most plausible pretences of any 
interested advocate. But if this be the way, to stop all mouths but 
those that speak the same thing, it is no wonder if they boast of 
unity: they might very well do so, but that the providence of God, 
which overrules all events, hath by His almighty power divided them, 
in despite of all their cunning arts to seem to be sons of one mother: 
only it will be now a much more hard province to tell when their 
errors first began, since they have taken order to cut out the tongues 
of them that tell us. And this they have done to their own canon law 
itself, and to the old glosses, in which there were remaining some 
footsteps of the ancient and apostolical doctrine ; upon which the 
craft of the enemy of mankind, and the arts of interested persons, had 
not quite prevailed: as is largely to be secn in the very censures 
themselves upon the glosses, published by the command of pope 
Pius quintus, MDLXXxx. ! 


§7. The uncha- 1V. Tue next thing 1 charge upon them is, that 
ritableness of the having done these things to propagate their new 
church of Rome : : 

in her judging of doctrines, and to suppress those which are more 
others, ancient. and catholic; they are so implacably angry 
at all that dissent from them, that they not only kill them where 
they have power, but damn them all as far as their sentence can pre- 
vail. If you be a Roman catholic, let your life be what it will, 
their sacrament of penance is πάσης ἁμαρτάδος ἀναιρετικὸν, it 
‘takes away all their sins’ in a quarter of an hour: but if you differ 
from them even in the least point they have declared, you are not to 
be endured in this world nor in the world to come. Indeed this is 
one of the inseparable characters of an heretic, he sets lis whole 
communion and all his charity upon his article; for to be zealous 
in the schism, that is the characteristic of a good man, that’s his 
note of christianity: in all the rest he excuses you or tolerates you, 
provided you be a true believer; then you are one of the faithful, a 
good man and a precious, you are of the congregation of the saints, 
and one of the godly. All Solitidians do thus ; and all that do thus 
are Solifidians, the church of Rome herself not excepted; for though 
in words she proclaims the possibility of keeping all the command- 
ments; yet she dispenses easier with him that breaks them all, than 
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with him that speaks one word against any of her articles, though 
but the least; even the eating of fish, and forbidding flesh, in 
Lent. So that it is faith they regard more than charity, a nght 
belief more than a holy life; and for this you shall be with them 
upon terms easy enough, provided you go not a hair’s breadth from 
any thing of her belief: for if you do, they have provided for you 
two deaths and two fires, both inevitable and one eternal. And this 
certainly is one of the greatest evils of which the church of Rome 
is guilty; for this in itself is the greatest and unworthiest uncharita- 
bleness. But the procedure is of great use to their ends. For the 
greatest part of Christians are those that cannot consider things 
leisurely and wiscly, searching their bottoms, and discovering the 
causes, or foreseeing events which are to come after; but are carried 
away by fear and hope, by affection and prepossession : and therefore 
the Roman doctors are careful to govern them as they will be 
governed. If you dispute, you gain it may be one, and lose five; 
but if ye threaten them with damnation, you keep them in fetters; 
for they that are ‘in fear of death,’ are ‘all their life time in 
bondage,’ saith the apostlej; and there is in the world nothing so 
potent as fear of the two deaths, which are the two arms ané grapples 
of iron by which the church of Rome takes and keeps her timorous, 
or conscientious, proselytes. ‘The casy protestant calls upen you 
from scripture to do your duty, to build a holy life upon a holy faith, 
the faith of the apostles and first disciples of our Lord; he tells 
you if you err, and teaches you the truth; and if ye will obey, it is 
well; if not, he tells you of your sin, and that all sin deserves the 
wrath of God, but judges no man’s person, much less any states of 
men. [16 knows that God’s judgments are righteous and true; but 
he knows also that His mercy absolves many persons who in His just 
judgment were condemned: and if he had a warrant from God to say 
that he should destroy all the papists, as Jonas had concerning the 
Ninevites; yet he remembers that every repentance, if it be sincere, 
will do more, and prevail greater, and last longer, than God’s anger 
will. Besides these things, there is a strange spring and secret prin- 
ciple in every man’s understanding, that it 15 oftentimes turned about 
by such impulses of which no man can give an account. But we all 
remember a most wonderful instance of it, in the disputation* between 
the two Reynolds’s, John and William; the former of which, being a 
papist, and the later a protestant, met and disputed with a purpose to 
confute and to convert each other; and so they did: for those argu- 
ments which were used prevailed fully against their adversary, and 
yet did not prevail with themselves. The papist turned protestant, 
and the protestant became a papist, and so remained to their dying 
day. Of which some ingenious person gave a most handsome 
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account 1) an excellent epigram!, which for the verification of the 
story I have set down in the margent. But further yet, he con- 
siders the natural and regular infirmities of mankind; and God 
considers them much more; he knows that im man there is nothing 
admirable but his ignorance, and weakness; his prejudice, and the 
infallible certainty of being deceived in many things: he sees that 
wicked men oftentimes know much more than many very good men; 
and that the understanding is not of itself considerable in morality, 
and effects nothing in rewards and punishments : it is the will only that 
rules man, and can obey God. He sees and deplores it, that many 
men study hard, and understand little; that they dispute earnestly, 
and understand not one another at all; that affections creep so 
certainly, and mingle with their arguing, that the argument is lost, 
and nothing remains but the conflict of two adversarics’ affections ; 
that a man is so willing, so easy, so ready to believe what makes for 
his opinion, so hard to understand an argument against himself, that 
it is plain it is the principle within, not the argument without, that 
determines him. [16 observes also that all the world (a few indi- 
viduals excepted) are unalterably determined to the religion of their 
country, of their family, of their society; that there is never any con- 
siderable change made, but what is made by war and empire, by fear 
and hope. He remembers that it is a rare thing to see a Jesuit of 
the dominican opinion, or a Dominican (until of late) of the jesuit ; 
but every order gives laws to the understanding of their novices, and 
they never change. He considers there is such ambiguity in words, 
by which all lawgivers express their meaning; that there is such 
abstruseness in mysteries of religion, that some things are so much 
too high for us that we cannot understand them nightly; and yet 
they are so sacred and concerning, that men will think they are 
bound to look into them as far as they can; that it is no wonder 
if they quickly go too far, where no understanding, if it were fitted 
for it, could go far enough: but in these things it will be hard not 
to be deceived, since our words cannot nightly express those things ; 
that there is such variety of human understandings, that men’s faces 
differ not so much as their souls; and that if there were not so much 
difficulty in things, yet they could not but be variously apprehended 
by several men; and then considering that in twenty opinions it 


1 Bella inter geminos plusquam civilia fratres 

Traxerat ambiguus religionis apex ; 

Ille reformatz fidei pro partibus instat, 
Iste reformandam denegat esse fidem. 

Propositis cause rationibus, alter utrinque 
Concurrere pares, et cecidere pares. 

Quod fuit in votis, fratrem capit alter uterque : 
Quod fuit in fatis, perdit uterque fidem. 

Captivi gemini sine captivante fuerunt, 
Et victor victi transfuga castra petit. 

Quod genus hoc pugnz est, ubi victus gaudet uterque, 
Et tamen alteruter se superasse dclet ?—[ Wood, ut supra. ] 
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may be not one of them is true; nay, whereas Varro reckoned 
that among the old philosophers there were eight hundred opinions 
concerning the summum bonum, and yet not one of them hit the 
right: they see also that in all religions, in all societies, in all 
families, and in all things, opinions differ; and since opinions are 
too often begot by passion, by passions and violences they are kept; 
and every man is too apt to overvalue his own opinion; and out of 
a desire that every man should conform his judgment to his that 
teaches, men are apt to be carnest in their persuasion, and overact 
the proposition; and from being true, as he supposes, he will think 
it profitable ; and if you warm him either with confidence, or opposi- 
tion, he quickly tells you it is necessary; and as he loves those 
that think as he does, so he is ready to hate them that do not; and 
then secretly from wishing evil to him, he is apt to believe evil will 
come to him, and that it is just it should: and by this time the 
opinion is troublesome, and puts other men upon their guard against 
it; and then while passion reigns, and reason is modest and patient, 
and talks not loud like a storm, victory is more regarded than truth, 
and men call God into the party, and His judgments are used for 
arguments, and the threatenings of the scripture are snatched” up in 
haste, and men, throw “ arrows, fire-brands, and death™,”’ and by this 
time all the world ig in an uproar. All this and a thousand things 
more the English protestants considering, deny not their communion 
to any Christian who ‘desires it, and believes the apostles’ creed, and 
is of the religion of the four first general councils"; they hope well 
of all that live well;. they receive into their bosom all truce believers 
of what church soever; and for them that err, they instruct them, 
and then leave them to their liberty, to stand or fall before their own 
Master. 

«, It was a famous saying of Stephen, the great king of Poland, that 
God had reserved to Himself three things, first to make something 
out of nothing; secondly, to know future things, and all that shall 
be hereafter; thirdly, to have the rule over consciences: it is this 
last we say the church of Rome does arrogate and invade ;— 

1. By umposing articles as necessary to salvation, which God never 
made so. Where hath God said that it is necessary to salvation that 
every human creature should be subject to the Roman bishop? But 
the church of Rome says 105, and by that at one blow cuts off from 
heaven all the other churches of the world, Greek, Armenian, Ethi- 
opian, Russian, protestants: which is an act so contrary to charity, 
to the hope and piety of Christians, so dishonourable to the kingdom 
of Christ, so disparaging to the justice, to the wisdom and the goodness 
of God, as any thing which can be said. Where hath it been said 
that it shall be a part of christian faith to believe that, though the 

™ [Prov. xxvi. 18.] definimus, pronunciamus absolute neces- 
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fathers of the church did communicate infants, yet they did it without 
any opinion of necessity ἢ And yet the church of Rome? hath deter- 
mined it in one of her general councils, as a thing sie controversia 
credendum, ‘to be believed without doubt or dispute.’ It. was indeed 
the first time that this was made a part of the christian religion ; but 
then let all wise men take heed how they ask the church of Rome where 
was this part of her religion before the council of ‘rent? for that’s a 
secret, and that this is a part of their religion I suppose will not be 
denied, when a general council hath determined it to be a truth with- 
out controversy, and to be held accordingly. Where hath God said 
tnat those churches that differ from the Roman church in some pro- 
positions cannot confer true orders, nor appoint ministers of the gospel 
of Christ P and yet, super totam materiam, the church of Rome is so 
implacably angry and imperious with the churches of the protestants, 
that :f any English priest turn to them, they re-ordain lim; which 
yet themselves call sacrilegious, in case his former ordination was 
valid ; a3 it is impossible to prove it was not, there being neither in 
scripture nor catholic tradition any laws, order, or rule, touching our 
case In .this particular. Where hath God said that penance is a 
sacrament, or that without confession to a priest no inan can be 
saved ἢ If Christ did not institute it, how can it be necessary? and 
if He did institute it, yet the church of Rome ought not to say it is 
therefore necessary ; for with them an institution 1s-not.a command, 
though Christ be the institutor; and if institution be equal to a com- 
mandment, how then comes the sacrament not to be administered in 
both kinds, when it is confessed that in both kinds it was instituted ? 

2. The church of Rome does so multiply articles that few of the 
laity know the half of them, and yet imposes them all under the same 
necessity ; and if in any one of them ἃ man imake a doubt, he hath 
lost all faith, and had as good be an infidel. For the church’s autho- 
rity being the formal object of faith, that 1s the only reason why any 
article is to be believed ; the reason is the same in all things else: 
and therefore you may no more deny any thing she says, than all she 
says; and an infidel is as sure of heaven, as any Christian 15 that calls 
in question any of the innumerable propositions which with her are 
esteemed de fide. Now if it be considered that some of the Roman 
doctrines are a state of temptation to all the reason of mankind, as 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; that some are at least of a suspi- 
cious improbity, as worship of images, and of the consecrated ele- 
ments, and many others; some are of a nice and curious nature, as 
the doctrine of merit, of condignity and congruity ; some are per- 
fectly of human inventions, without ground of scripture or tradi- 
tion, as the forms of ordination, absolution, &c. When men see that 
some things can never be believed heartily, and many not understood 
fully, and more not remembered or considered perfectly, and yet all 
imposed upon the same necessity ; and as good believe nothing, as 

P Sess. i. [leg. xxi.] cap. 4 (tom. x. col. 120.] 
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not every thing ; this way is apt to make men despise all religion, or 
despair of their own salvation. The church of Rome hath a remedy 
for this; and by a distinction undertakes to savé you harmless: you 
are not tied to ἐπι εὐ: all with an explicit faith; it suffices that your 
faith be implicit, or involved m the faith of the church; that 15, if 
you believe that she says true in all things, you need enquire no fur- 
ther. So that by this means the authority of their church is made 
authentic, for that is the first and last of the design ; and you are 
taught to be saved by the faith of others, and a faith is preached that 
you have no need ever to look after it; a faith of which you know 
nothing, but it matters not as long as others do: but then it is also 
a faith which can never be the foundation of a good hfe; for upon 
ignorance nothing that is good can be built; no not so much as a 
blind obedience ; for even blindly to obey, is built upon something 
that you are bidden explicitly to believe, viz., the ifallibility or the 
authority of the church: but upon an implicit faith you can no 
more establish a building, than you can number that which is not. 
Besides this, an implicit faith m the articles of the church of Rome 
is not sense; it is not faith at all that is not explicit ; “ Faith comes 
by hearing,” and not ‘by not hearing τ and the people of the. Roman 
church believe one proposition explicitly, that is, ‘that their church 
cannot err ;’ and then indeed they are ready to believe any thing* they 
tell them; but as yet they believe nothing but the infallibility of 
their guides: and to call that faith which is but a’ refdiness or dis- . 
position to have it, is like filling a man’s belly with thé meat he shall 
eat to-morrow night: an act of understanding-antedated. But when 
it is considered in its own intrinsic nature and meaning, it effects this 
proposition, that ‘these things are mdeed no objects of that faith by 
which we are to be saved’ (for it is strange that men having the use 

"of reason should hope to be,saved by the merit of a faith that believes 
nothing, that knows nothings that understands nothing) ‘ but that 
our faith is completed im the essential notices of the evangelical 
covenant, in the propositions which every christian man and woman 
is bound to know ;’ and‘that the other propositions are, but arts of 
empire, and devices of government, or the scholastic confidence of 

. opinions ; something to amuse consciences, and such by which the 
mystic persons may become more knowing and revered than their 
poor parishioners. 

8. The church of Rome determines trifles and inconsiderable_pro- 
positions, and adopts them into the family of faith. Of this nature 
are many things which the popes determine in their chairs, and send 
them into the world as oracles. What a dangerous thing would it 
be esteemed to any Roman catholic if he should dare to question 
whether the consecration of the bread and wine be to be done by the 
prayer of the priest, or by the mystic words of Hoc est corpus meum 
said over the elements; for that by the force of those words, said 
with right ‘¢ntention, the bread is transubstantiated and made the 
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body of Christ, ecclesia catholica magno consensu docet, said Bellar- 
mineP; so it 1s also in the council of Florence, in the instruction of 
the Armenians; so it is taught in the catechism of the council of 
Trent; so it is agreed by the Master of the Sentences 4 and his scho- 
lars; by Gratian, and the lawyers; and so it is determined in the law 
itself, cap. ‘Cum Marthe, extr.* De cclebratione missarum. And 
yet this is no certain thing, and not so agreeable to the spirituality of 
the gospel, to suppose such a change made by the saying so many 
words. And therefore although the cliurch does well in using all 
the words of institution at the consecration ; for so they are carefully 
recited in the liturgies of δ. James, δ. Clement, 8S. Basil, S. Chiry- 
sostom, S. Ambrose, the Axaphora of the Syrians, in the universal 
canon of the Ithiopians, only they do not do this so carefully m 
the Roman missal, but leave out words very considerable, words 
which S. Luke and 8S. Paul recite’, viz., “ which is broken for you ;” 
or, ‘which is given for you;” and to-the words of consecration of 
the chalice they add words which Christ did not speak in the insti- 
tution and benediction: yet besides this generally the Greck fathers, 
aud divers of the Latin, do expressly teach that the consecration of 
the elements is made by the prayers of the church recited by the 
bishop or priest. For the scripture tells us that Christ took the 
bread, 116 blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to them, saying, 
Take, eat. It is to be supposed that Christ consecrated it before 
He gave it to them; and yet if He did, all the consecration was 
effected by His benediction of it. And if (as the Romanists con- 
tend) Christ gave the sacrament of the eucharist to the two disciples 
at; Hmmaus, it is certain there is no record of any other consecra- 
tion but by Christ’s blessing or praying over the elements. It is 
indecd possible that something more might be done than was set 
down, but nothing Icss; and therefore this consecration was not 
done without the benediction; and therefore //oc est corpus meum 
alone cannot do it; at least there is no warrant for it in Christ’s 
example. And when S. Peter in his ministry did found and esta- 
blish churches, Orationum ordinem quibus oblata Deo sacrific.a con- 
secrantur a 8. Petro primo fuisse institutum, said Lsidore, Remigius, 
Hugo de δ. Victore, and Alphonsus a Castro; “δ. Peter first insti- 
tuted the order of prayers by which the sacrifices offered to God 
were consecrated.’ And in the hturgy of 8. James, after the words 
of institution are recited over the elements, there is a prayer of con- 
secration, “Ὁ Lord, make this bread to be the body of Thy Christ,” 
&c. Which words although Bellarmine troubles himself to answer, 
as cardinal Bessarion did before him; yet we shall find his answer’ 
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to no purpose; expounding the prayer to be only a confirmation, or 
an ‘Amen’ to what was done before; forif that consecration was made 
before that prayer, how comes ὅδ. James to call it bread after con- 
secration? And as weak are his other answers, saying, the prayer 
means that God would make it so to us, not in itself: which although 
S. James hath nothing to warrant that exposition ; yet it is true upon 
another account, that is, because the bread becomes Christ’s body 
only to us, to them who communicate worthily, but never to the 
wicked; and it is not Christ’s body but in the using it, and that 
worthily too. And therefore his tlird answer (which he uses first) 
is certainly the best; and that is the answer which Bessarion makes, 
that for ought they know the order of the words is changed, and that 
the prayer should be set before, not after the words of consecration. 
Against which although it 15 sufficient to oppose that for ought they 
or we know the order is not changed; for to this day and always 
(so far as any record remains) the Greeks kept the same order of the 
words, and the Greek fathers had their sentiment and doctrine agree- 
able to it; and as in S. James his liturgy, so in the missal said to 
be of S. Clement, the same order is observed, and after the words 
of the institution or declaration, God is invocated to send His holy 
spirit to make the oblation to become the body and blood of Chnist ; 
and in pursuance of this Justin Martyr® calls it, Τὴν δι’ εὐχῆς εὐ- 
χαριστηθεῖσαν τροφὴν, and Origen’, ἀρτοὺς συναγνομένους ἃ διὰ τὴν 
εὐχὴν. Ad quorum preces Christi corpus sanguisque conficitur, said 
S. Hierome’; and δ. Austin* calls the sacrament, Prece mystica con- 
secratum ; but of this thing I have given an account in other places’. 
—The use I make of it now is this; that the church of Rome is not 
only forward to decree things uncertain, or to take them for granted, 
which they can never prove; but when she is by chance, or interest, 
or mistake, fallen upon a proposition, she will not endure any one to 
oppose it; and indeed if she did suffer a change in this particular, 
not only a great part of their thomistical theology would be found 
out to be sandy and inconsistent ; but the whole doctrine of transub- 
stantiation would have no foundation. True it is, tls is a new doc- 
trine in the church of Rome; for Amularius affirms that-the apostles 
did consecrate only by benediction; and pope Innocent the third, and 
pope Innocent the fourth, taught that Christ did not consecrate by 
the words of 7700 est corpus meum: so that the doctrine is new; and 
yet I make no question, he that shall now say so shall not be ac- 
counted a catholic. 

But the instances are ‘many of this nature, not necessary to be 
enumerated, because they are notorious; and when the Questiones 
disputate, as ὃ. Thomas Aquinas calls a volume of his Disputations, 
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are (at least many of them) passed into catholic propositions, and be- 
come the general doctrine of their church; they do not so much 
insist upon the nature of the propositions, as the securing of that 
authority by which they are taught. If any man dissent in the 
doctrine of purgatory, or concomitancy, and the half communion, 
then presently Hannibal ad portas; they first kill him, and then 
damn him (as far as they can.) But in the great questions of pre- 
determination, in which man’s duty, and the force of laws, and the 
powers of choice, and the attributes of God are deeply concerned, - 
they differ infinitely, and yet they endure the difference, and keep 
the communion. But if the heats and interests that are amongst 
them had happened to be employed im this instance; they would 
have made a dissent in these questions as damnable as any other. 
But the events of salvation and damnation (blessed be God) do not 
depend upon the votes and sentences of men, but upon the price 
which God sets upon the propositions; and it would be considered 
that there are some propositions in which men are confident and err 
securely, which yet have greater influence upon the honour of God 
or His dishonour, or upon good or bad life respectively, than many 
others in which the φιλοπρωτεύοντες make more noise, and have 
less consideration. For these things they teach ‘not as the scribes, 
but as having authority; not as doctors but as lawgivers; which 
because Christ only is, the apostles by the assistance of an infallible 
spirit did publish His sanctions; but gave no laws of faith, but 
declared what Christ had made so; and S. Paul was careful to leave 
a néte of difference, with a Loe dico ego, non Dominus: it follows 
that the church of Rome does dominari fidei et conscientiis, ‘make 
herself mistress of faith and consciences:’? which being the prero- 
- gative of God, it is part of Lis glory that He will not impart unto 
another. But this evil hath proceeded unto extremity, and armies 
have been raised to prove their propositions; and vast numbers of 
innocent persons have been put to the sword, and burnt in the fire, 
and exposed to horrible torments, for denying any of -their articles ; 
and their saints have been their ensign bearers, particularly 8. Domi- 
nic; and an office of torment and inquisition is erected in their most 
zealous countries. Nempe hoc est esse christianum, this is the Roman 
manner of being christian: and whom they can and whom they-can- 
not kill, they excommunicate, and curse, and say they are damned. 
This is so contrary to the communion of saints, and so expressly 
against the rule of the apostle commanding us to ‘receive them that 
are weak in faith, but not to receive them unto doubtful disputa- 
tions ;’ and so ruinous to the grace of charity, which hopes and 
speaks the best, and not absolutely the worst thing in the world ; 
and so directly opposed to Christ’s precept, which commands us 
“not to judge, that we be not judged ;’ and is an enemy to public 
peace, which is easily broken with them whom they think to be 
damned wretches ; and is so forgetful of human infirmity; and but 
112 
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little considers, that in so innumerable a company of old and new 
propositions, it is great odds but themselves are or may be deceived ; 
and lastly, it is so much against the very law of nature, which ever 
permits the understanding free, though neither tongue nor hand ; 
and leaves all that to the divine judgment, which ought neither to 
be invaded nor antedated ; that this evil doctrine and practice is not 
more easily reproved than it is pernicious and intolerable, and of all 
things in the world the most unhke the spirit of a christian. I know 
that against this they have no answer to oppose, but to recriminate ; 
and say that we im the church of England do so, and hang their 
priests, and punish by fines and imprisonment their lay prosclytes. To 
which the answer need not be long, or to trouble the order of the 
discourse. For 1) we put none of their laity to death for their 
opinion; which shews that it is not the religion is persecuted, but 
some other evil appendix. 2) We do not put any of their priests to 
death who is not a native of the kingdoms; but those subjects who 
pass over hence, and receive orders abroad, and return with evil 
errands. 3) Neither were these so treated, until by the pope our 
princes were excommunicated, and the subjects absolved from their 
duty to them, and encouraged to take up arms against them; and 
that the English priests returned with traitorous designs, and that 
many conspiracies were discovered. 4) And lastly, when much of 
the evil and just causes of fear did cease, the severity of procedure is 
taken off, and they have more liberty than hitherto they have de- 
served. Now if any of these things can be said by the church of 
Rome in her defence, J am content she shall enjoy the bencfit ef her 
justification. For her rage extends to all, laity as well as clergy, 
foreign clergy as well as domestic, their own people and strangers, 
the open dissentients and the secretly suspected ; those that are de- 
lated and those whom they can enquire of; and own that, which we 
disavow; and which if we did do, we should be reproved by our own 
sentences and public profession to the contrary. 

But now after all this, if it shall appear that the danger is on the 
part of the Roman church, and safety on our side, and yet that we in 
our censure of their doctrines are not so fierce, and in our fears of 
their final condition not so decretory and rash ; then this doctrine of 
theirs against us is both the more uncharitable, and the more unrea- 
sonable. 

First, that the church of Rome is infinitely confident they are in 
the right, I easily believe, because they say they are, and they have 
causes but too many to create or to occasion that confidence in them : 
for they never will consider concerning any of their articles ; their 
unlearned men not at all, their learned men only to confirm their 
own, and to confute their adversaries; whose arguments though never 
so convincing they are bound to look upon as temptations, and to 
use them accordingly; which thing (in case they can be in an error) 
may prove so like the sin against the Holy Ghost, as miJk is to milk; 
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if at Icast all conviction of crror and demonstrations of truth be the 
effect and grace of the Spirit of God: which ought very warily to be 
considered. 

But this confidence is no argument of truth: for they telling their 
people that they are bound to believe all that they teach with an 
assent, not equal to their proof of it, but much greater, even the 
greatest that can be; they tic them to believe it without reason or 
proof: for to believe more strongly than the arguinent infers, is to 
believe somethmg without the argument; or at least to have some 
portions of faith, which relies upon no argument; which if it be not 
effected by a supreme and more infallible principle, can never be 
reasonable: but this they supply with telling them that they cannot 
err; and this very proposition itself necding another supply (for why 
shall they believe tlis more than any thing else, with an assent 
greater than can be effected by their arguinent ?) they supply this 
also with affrighting homilies and noises of damnation. So that it 
is no wonder that the Roman people are so confident ; since it is not 
upon the strength of their argument or cause (for they are taught to 
be confident beyond that) but it is upon the strength of passion, 
credulity, interest and fear, education, and pretended authority: all 
which as we hope God will consider im passing [hs unerring sentence 
upon the poor misled people of the Roman commumon ; so we also, 
considering their infirmity and our own, dare not enter into the secret 
of God’s judgment concerning all or any of their persons; but pray 
for them, and offer to instruct them ; we reprove their false doctrines, 
and use means to recal them from darkness, ito some more hght 
than there they see; but we pass no further; and we hope that this 
charity and modesty will not (we are sure 1t ouglit not) be turned to 
our reproach, for this is the ἀνοχὴ καὶ μακροθυμία, that ‘ toleration 
of our erring brethren, and long sufferance*,’ which we have learned 
from God, and it ought to procure repentance in them; and yet if it 
does not, we do but our duty, always remembering the words of the 
great apostle which he spake to the church of Rome®, ‘Thou art in- 
excusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest another; for m 
What thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself ;” and we fear, 
and every man is bound to do so too, lest the same measure of judg- 
ment we make to the errors of our brother, be heaped up against our 
own, in case we fall into any. And the church of Rome should do 
well to consider this; for she is not the less likely to err, but much 
more, for thinking she cannot err, her very thinking and saying tlus 
thing being her most capital error, as I shall afterwards endeavour to 
make apparent. I remember that Paganinus Gaudentius, a Roman 
gentleman, tells that Theodore Beza, being old, and coming into the 
camp of Henry the fourth of France, was asked by some whether he 
were sure that he followed the true religion. He modestly answered 
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that he did daily pray to God to direct him with His holy spirit, and 
to give him a light from heaven to guide him. Upon which answer 
because they expounded it to be in Beza uncertamty and irresolution, 
he says that many who heard him took that hint and became Roman 
catholics. It is strange it should be so, that one man’s modesty 
should make another man bold, and that the looking upon a sound 
eye should make another sore: but so it is, that in the church of 
Rome very ill use is made of our charity and modesty. However, I 
shall give a true account of the whole affair as it stands, and then 
leave it to be considered. 


1. As to the security which is pretended in the 
§ 8 The in- church of Rome; it is ‘confidence’ rather than 
security of the , P : : 
Roman religion,  ‘ Safety,’ as I have already said; but if we look upon 
the propositions themselves, we find that there is 
more danger in them than we wish there were. I have already in 
the preface to the First Part instanced in some particulars in which 
the church of Rome hath suffered infirmity and fallen into error, and 
the errors are such which the fathers of the church (for we meddle 
not with any such judgment) call damnable. As for example?, ‘ to 
add any thing to scriptures, or to introduce into the faith any thing 
that is not written ;’ or ‘to call any thing divine that is not in the 
authority of the holy scriptures ;? which Tertullian says whosoever 
does may ‘fear the woe pronounced in scripture against adders and 
detracters ;? and S. Basil says ‘is a manifest note of infidelity, and a 
most certain sign of pride;’ and others* add, it is ‘an evil heart of 
immodesty, and most vehemently forbidden by the apostles.’ Against 
the testimonies then brought some little cavils were made, and many 
evil words of railing published, which I have not only washed off im 
the second section of this Second Part, but have,-to my thinking, 
clearly proved them guilty of doing ill in this question, and receding 
from the rule of the primitive church ; and have added many other 
testimonies concerning the main enquiry, to which the weak answers 
offered can no way be applied, and to which the more learned answers 
of Bellarmine and Perron are found insufficient; as it there is made 
to appear. So that 1 know nothing remains to them to be considered 
but whether or no the primitive and holy fathers were too zealous 
in condemning this doctrine and practice of the Roman church too 
severely? We are sure the thing which the fathers so condemn is 
done without warrant, and contrary to all authentic precedents of the 
purest and holiest ages of the church, and greatly derogatory to the 
dignity and fulness of scripture; and infinitely dangerous to the 
church for the intromitting the doctrines of men into the canon of 
faith, and a great diminution to the reputation of that providence by 
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which it is certain the church was to be secured in the records of 
salvation; which could not be done by any thing so well as by 
writing what was to be kept inviolate; especially in the propositions 
of faith, relying oftentimes upon a word, and a phrase, and a manner 
of expression, which in the infinite variety of reporters might too 
easily suffer change. Thus far we can safely argue concerning the 
error of the church of Rome; and to this not we, but the fathers, add 
a severe censure. And when some of these censures were set down 
by way of caution and warning, not of judgment and final sentence, 
it seems a wonder to me how these gentlemen of the Roman com- 
munion that wrote’ against the book, should recite all these terrible 
sayings out of the fathers against their superaddition of articles to 
the faith contained in scriptures, and be so little concerned as to 
read them with a purpose only to find fault with the quotations, and 
never be smitten with a terror of the judgment which the fathers 
pronounce against them that do so. Just as if a man being ready 
to perish in a storm, should look up and down the ship to see if 
the little paintings were exact; or as if a man im a terrible clap of 
thunder should consider whether he ever heard so unmusical a sound, 
and never regard his own danger. 

2. The same is the case in their ἀρτολάτρεια, worshipping of con- 
secrated bread: in which if they be not deceived, all the reason and 
all the senses of all the men in the world are deceived; and if they 
be deceived, then it is certain they give divine worship to what they 
naturally eat and drink ; and how great a provocation of God that is, 
they cannot but know by the whole analogy of the Old and New testa- 
nent, and even by natural reason itself, and all the dictates of religion 
which God hath written in our hearts. On the other side, if we 
consider that if the divine worship they intend to Christ were passed 
immediately to Him sitting in heaven, and not through that blessed 
thing upon the altar, but directly and primarily to Him whose passion 
there is represented, and the benefits of whose death are there offered 
and exhibited; there could be no diminution of any right due to 
Christ. Nay, to them who consider that in the first institution and 
tradition of it to the apostles Christ’s body was still whole and 
unbroken, and separate from the bread, and could not then be tran- 
substantiate and pass from itself into what it was not before, and yet 
remain still itself what it was before; and that neither Christ did 
command the apostles to worship, neither did they worship any 
thing but God the Father, at that time; it must needs seem to be a 
prodigious venture of their souls to change that action into a need- 
less and ungrounded superstition : especially since after Christ’s ascen- 
sion His body is not only in heaven, ‘which must contain it until 
His coming to judgment ;’ but is so changed, so immaterial, or 
spiritual, that it is not capable of being broken by hands or teeth. 
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In not adoring that which we see to be .bread, we can be as safe as 
the apostles were, who (that we find) did not worship it; but in 
giving divine honours to it we gan be no more safe (in case their 
proposition be amiss) than he that worships the sun because he 
verily believes he is the God of heaven. A good meaning in this 
case will not justify his action; not only because he hath enough to 
instruct him better and to bring him to better understanding, but 
especially because he may mean as well, if he worships Christ in 
heaven, 


Ad sua templa oculis, animo ad sua numina spectans ; 


yea, and better, when he does actually worship Christ at that time, 
directing the worship to Him im heaven, and would terminate his 
worship on the host, if he were sure it were Christ, or were com- 
manded so to do. Add to this that te worship Christ is an affirma- 
mative precept, and, so it be done in wisdom and holiness and love, 
in all just ways of address to Him, m praying to Him, reciting 1115 
prayers, giving Ilim thanks, trusting in [lim, hoping in Him, and lov- 
ing Hin with the best love of obedience: not to bow the knee, Aie et 
nunc, when we fear to displease Ilim by so doing, cannot be a sin, be- 
cause for that, hic e¢ nunc, there is no commandment at all. And after 
all; if we will suppose that the doctrine of transubstantiation were 
true, yet because the priest that consecrates may indeed secretly have 
received invalid orders, or have evil intention, or there may be some 
undiscernible nullity m the whole economy and ministration; so 
that no man of the Roman communion can say that by divine faith 
he believes that this host is at this time transubstantiatcd, but only 
hath conjectures and ordinary suppositions that it is so, and that 
he does not certainly know the contrary: he that certainly gives 
divine honour to that which is not certain to be the body of Christ, 
runs into a danger too great to promise to himself he shall be safe. 
Some there are who go further yet, and consider that the church of 
Rome say only that the bread is changed into the body of Christ, but 
not into His soul; for then the same bread would be at the same 
time both material and immaterial; and that if it were, that to give 
honours absolutely divine to the humanity of Christ, abstracted from 
consideration of His divinity, into which certainly the bread is not 
transubstantiated, is too near the doctrine of the Socinians, who sup- 
pose the humanity to be absolutely deificd, and divine honours to be 
due to Christ as a man whom God hath exalted above every name. 
But if they say that they worship the body in concretion with the 
divinity, it is certain that may be done at all times by looking up to 
heaven in all our religious addresses: and therefore that is the safe 
way, and that’s the way of the church of England. The other way, 
viz., of the church of Rome, at the best is full of dangers, and Qui 
amat periculum peribit in illo, was the wise man’s caution. 
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3. The like to this is the practice of the church of Rome in 
worshipping angels; which as it is no where commanded in the 
New testament, so it is expressly forbidden by an angel himself 
twice, to 8. John‘, adding an unfiterable reason, “for I am thy 
fellow-servant, worship God; or as some ancient copies read it, 
“worship Jesus: meaning that although in the Old testament the 
patriarchs and prophets did bow before the angels that appeared to 
them as God’s embassadors, and in the person of God; and to which 
they were greatly inclined, because their law was given by angels: 
yet when God had exalted the Son of man to be ‘the Lord of men 
and angels,’ we are all fellow-servants; and they are not to receive 
religious worship as before, for we to pay it them. And by this we 
understand the reproof which S. Paul® makes of the Gnostics, of whose 
practice he forewarns tle Christians that they suffer not themselves 
to be deceived by the “worshipping of angels.” Now by these au- 
thorities it is plain that it can at least be no duty to worship angels, 
and therefore they that do it not cannot be blamed; but if these 
words mean here as they do in all other places, there is at least great 
danger to do it. 

4. And of the like danger is mvocation of samts: which if it be 
no more than a mere desire to them to pray for us, why is it ex- 
pressed in their public offices in words that difler not from our 
prayers to God? If it be more, it creates in us, or is apt to create 
in us, confidence m the creatures; it relies upon that which 8. Paul 
used as an argument against worship of angels, and that is, “ intrud- 
ing into those things we understand not ;” for it pretends to know 
their present state, which is hid from our eyes; and it proceeds upon 
the very reason upon which the Gnostics and the Valentimans went ; 
that is, that it is fit to have mediators between God and us: that we 
may present our praycrs to them, and they to God. To which add, 
that the church of Rome presenting candles and other donaries to 
the virgm Mary as to the queen of heaven, do that which the Col- 
lyridians® did; the gift is only differing, as candle and cake, gold 
and garments, this vow or that vow. All which being put together 
makes a dangerous liturgy; not hke to the worship and devotion 
used in the primitive church, but so like to what 15 forbidden in 
scripture, that it is much the worse. The advantage got by these 
things cannot countervail the evil of the suspicion, and the wit of 
them that do so cannot by a secure answer escape the force of a 
prohibition ; and therefore it were infimtcly more safe to let it alone, 
and to invocate and adore Him only who is πατὴρ τῶν αἰώνων, ‘the 
Father of the Alones, the ‘Father of men and angels,’ and God, 
‘through Jesus Christ ;’ and that answers all objections. 

5. What good does the worship of images do to the souls of 
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Christians? what glory is done to God by being represented in little 
shapes, and human or fantastic figures? what scripture did ever com- 
mand it? what prophet did not reprove it? is it not in all appear- 
ance, and grammatical and proper understanding of words, forbidden 
by an express commandment of God? is there any duty incumbent 
on us to do it? Certainly all the arts of witty men of the Roman 
side, are little enough, and much too little, to prove that it is lawful 
to make and worship them; and the distinctions and elusions, the 
tricks and artifices, are so many, that it isa great piece of impertinent 
learning to remember them, and no small trouble to understand them ; 
and they that most need the distinctions (that is, the common people) 
cannot use them; and at the best it is very hard to think it lawful, 
but very easy to understand that it is forbidden; and most easy to 
be assured it is very innocent to let it alone. “ Where an image is, 
there is no religion,” said Lactantiusi; and “we ought rather to die 
than to pollute our faith with such impieties,” said Ongeni. Now 
let us suppose that these fathers speak against the heathen supersti- 
tion of worshipping the images of their gods*; certainly if it was a 
fault in them, it is worse in Christians, who have received so many 
commands to the contrary, and who arc tied ‘to worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth,’ and were never permitted to worship Him by 
ati image. And true it is that images are more fit for false gods than 
for the true God, the ‘lather of spirits;’ the superstition of images 
is more proportioned to the idolatry of false gods, than to truce re- 
ligion and the worship of Him ‘whom eye hath not seen,’ and can- 
not see, nor heart can comprehend. And it is a vain elusion to say 
that these fathers did not severely censure the use of images among 
Christians ; for all that time among the Clistians there was no use of 
images at all in religion, and for the very reasons by which they con- 
demned the heathen superstition of image worship, for the same reasons 
they would never endure it at all amongst Christians. But then if 
this be so highly criminal (as these ancient fathers say) I desire it may 
be considered for what pretended reasons the church of Rome should 
not only permit, but allow, and decree, and urge the use of images 
in their religious adorations? If it be only for instruction of the laity, 
that might be better supplied by catechizings and frequent homilies ; 
and if instruction be intended, then the single statues are less useful ; 
but histories and hieroglyphics are to be painted upon tables; and in 
them I suppose there would be less temptation of doing abomina- 
tion. But when the images simple or mixed are painted or carved, 
the people must be told what their meaning is; and then they will 
not need such books, who may with less danger learn their lesson by 
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heart: and besides this, they are told strange stories of the saints 
whose images they see, and of the images themselves that represent 
the saints; and then it may be these laymen’s books may teach them 
things that they must unlearn again. But yet if they be useful for 
instruction, what benefit is done to our spirits by giving them adora- 
tion? That God will accept it as an honour done to Himself, He 
hath no where told us; and He seems often to have told us the con- 
trary ; and if it be possible by man’s wit to acquit this practice from 
being (what the prophets so highly reprove) ‘spiritual whoredom,’ in 
giving God’s due to an image; yet it can never be proved to be a 
part of that ‘worshipping of God in spirit and in truth’ which He 
requires. And though it would never have been believed in Origen’s, 
Tertullian’s, or Lactantius’s days, that cver there would arise a sort 
of Christians that should contend earnestly for the worshipping images, 
or that ever the heathen way of worship, viz., of what they called 
God, by an image, should become a great part of christianity, or that 
a council of bishops should decree the worship of images as an article 
of faith, or that they should think inen should be damned for deny- 
ing worship to images; yet after all this, when it is considered that 
the worshipping of images by Christians is so great a scandal to the 
Indians, that they think themselves justified in their religion by this ; 
and so great a scandal to Jews and Turks, that they hate christianity 
itself for that very reason; it is a strange pertinacy in the church of 
Rome to retain this practice for so little pretensions of good, and 
~ with so evident a mischief. To which if this be added, that many 
of the ruder people do downright worship the image without a dis- 
tinction, or scruple, or difference ; and that for ought we know many 
souls perish by such practices, which might be secured by the taking 
away the images and forbidding the superstition: 1 for my part can- 
not imagine how the guides of souls can answer it to God or satisfy 
their consciences in their so vilely and cheaply regarding souls, and 
permitting them to live in danger, and die in sin, for no spiritual 
good which can accrue to the church which can countervail the 
danger, much less the loss of one soul. However, it will be very 
hard from any principle of christian religion to prove it is a damn- 
able sin not to worship images; but every man that can read hath 
very much to say that to worship them is a provocation of God to 
anger and to jealousy. 

6. Thus also it must needs be confessed that it is more safe for 
the church of God to give the holy comniunion in both kinds than 
but in one; and Bellarmine’s foolish reason, of the wine sticking to 
laymen’s beards, is as ridiculous as the doctrine itself is unreason- 
able ; and if they would shave laymen’s beards as they do the clergy, 
it would be less inconvenience than what they now feel; and if there 
be no help for it, they had better lose their beards, than lose their 
share of the blood of Christ. And what need is there to dispute 
such uncertain and unreasonable propositions as that Christ’s blood 
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is with the body by way of concomitancy, as if the sacrament were 
not of Christ’s body broken and the blood potired out; and as if, in 
case it be so, Christ did not know or not consider it, but for all that 
instituted the supper in both kinds. And what more is gotten by 
the host alone than by that and the chalice too? and what can be 
answered to the pious desires of so many nations to have the chalice 
restored, when they ask for nothing but their part of the legacy which 
Christ left them m His testament, and the church of Rome, which 
takes upon her to be sole exccutrix or at least overseer of it, tells 
them that the legacy will do them no good, and keeps it from them 
by telling them it is not necessary. Nay, it is worse than so; for 
when in the time of the council of Trent’ instance was made that 
leave might be given to such as desire it, the oracle was uttered by 
the cardinal of Alexandria, but was given after the old manner, so 
that no man was the better. For no man was capable of receiving 
the favour but he that professed he did not beheve it necessary, and 
then there could be no great reason to desire it; he that thought he 
needed it could not receive it, and he that found no want of it, in 
all reason would not be importunate for it, and then he should be 
sure not to have it: so that in effect there were two sorts of persons 
denied it, those that required it, and those that did not require it ; 
and to what christian grace to refer the wisdom and piety of this 
answer, | cannot yet learn. Neither can I yet imagine why the car- 
dinal δ. Angelo™ should call giving the cup to the laity ‘a giving them 
a cup of deadly poison ;’ since certain it is that. the blood of Christ 
is ‘a savour of life,’ and not of death; and as the French embassador 
replicd, “The apostles who did give it, were not impoisoners ; and 
the many ages of the primitive church did receive it with very great 
emolument and spiritual comfort.” To this 1 know it will be said 
by some, who cannot much defend their church in the thing itself, 
that it is no great matter, and if all things else were accorded, this 
might be dispensed withal; and the pope could give leave to the 
respective churches to have according as it might be expedient and 
fit for edification. But this will not serve the turn: for first, the 
thing itself is no small matter, but of greatest concernment. [0 is 
the sacramental blood of Christ. The holy bread cannot be the sacra- 
ment of the blood; and if Christ did not esteem it as necessary to 
leave a sacrament of His blood as of His body, He would not have 
done it; and if He did think it as necessary, certainly it was so. 
But secondly, suppose the matter be small; why then shall a schism 
be made by him that would be thought the great father of Christians, 
and all christendom almost displeased and offended, rather than he 
will comply with their desires of haying nothing but what Christ 
left them? If the thing be but little, why do they take a course 
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to make it (as they suppose) damnation to desire it? And if it be 
said, ‘Because it is heresy to think the church hath erred all this 
while in denying it;’ to this the answer will be easy, that them- 
sclves who did deny it have given the occasion, and not they who 
do desire it. Neither have all the christian churches denied it; 
for I think none but the Roman church does; and if the Roman 
church by granting it now to her own cluldren will be supposed to 
have erred in denying it; to continue this denial will not cure that 
inconvenience, for that which at first was but an error will now be- 
come heresy, if they be pertinacious in the refusal. But if it were 
not for political and human considerations and secular mterests, there 
will be little question but that it will be safer, and more agreeable to 
Christ’s institution, and the apostolical doctrine, and the primitive 
practice, to grant it lovingly, than to detain it sacrilegiously. For at 
least the detention will look like sacrilege, and the granting it cannot 
but be a fatherly and pious ministration: especially since when it is 
granted all parties are pleased, and no man’s authority, real or pre- 
tended, is questioned. But whatever become of this consideration, 
which is nothing but a charitable desire and way of peace with our 
adversaries, and a desire to win them by our not intermeddling with 
their unalterable and pertinacious interest; yet as to the thing itself 
it is certain that to commumicate in both kinds is justifiable by the 
institution of Christ, and the perpetual practice of the church for 
many ages; which thing certainly is, or ought to be, the greatest 
rule for the church’s imitation. And if the church of Rome had 
this advantage against us im any article, as 1 hope there would not 
be found so much pertinacy amongst us as (0 resist the power of such 
an argument ; so it is certain there would not be amongst them so 
much modesty as to abstain from the most absolute triumph and the 
fiercest declamations : in the mean time our safety in this article also 
is visible and notorious. Against the saying of S. Ambrose, which 
in the preface to the First Part" I brought to reprove this practice, 
those who thought themselves obliged to object, will find the quota- 
tion justified in the section of the half-communion ; to which 1 refer 
the reader. 

7. What a strange uncharitableness is it to believe and teach that 
poor babes, descending from christian parents, if they die unbaptized, 
shall never see the face of God, and that ‘of such is not the kingdom 
Of heaven ?? The church of England enjoins the parents to bring 
them, and her priests to baptize them, and punishes the neglect 
where it is criminal, and yet teaches no such fierce and uncharitable 
proposition, which can serve no end but what may with less damage 
and affrightment be very well secured : and to distrust God’s good- 
ness to the poor infants, whose fault it could not be that they were 
not baptized ; and to amerce their no fault with so great a fine, cven 
the loss of all the good which they could recgive from Him that 
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created them, and loves them, is such a playing with heads, and a 
regardless treatment of souls, that for charity® sake, and common 
humanity, we dare not mingle in their counsels. But if we err, it is 
on the safer side; it is on the one side of mercy and charity. 


These seven particulars are not trifling considerations ; but as they 
have great influence into the event of souls, so they are great parts 
of the Roman religion, as they have pleased to order religion at this 
day. I might instance in many more, if I thought it necessary, or 
did not fear they would think me inquisitive for objections: there- 
fore I shall add no more; only I profess myself to wonder at the 
obstinacy of the Roman prelates, that will not consent that the liturgy 
of their church should be understood by the people. They have some 
pretence of politic reason why they forbid the translation of the scrip- 
tures; though all wise men know they have other reasons than what 
they pretend, yet this also would be considered; that if the people 
did read the scriptures, and would use that liberty well, they might 
receive infinite benefit by them; and that if they did abuse that 
liberty, it were the people’s fault and not the rulers’; but that they 
are forbidden, that is the rulers’ fault, and not the people’s: but for 
prohibiting the understanding of their public and sometimes of many 
of their private devotions, there can be no plausible pretence, no ex- 
cuse of policy, no end of piety; and if the church of England be not 
in this also of the surer side, then we know nothing, but all the reason 
of all mankind is fallen asleep. 

Well, however these things have at least very much probability in 
them, yet for professing these things according to the scriptures and 
catholic tradition and right reason (as will be further demonstrated 
in the following paragraphs) they call us heretics, and sentence us 
with damnation; with damnation, I say; for not worshipping of 
images ; for not calling the sacramental bread our God and Saviour? ; 
for not ‘ teaching for doctrines the commandments of men; for not 
equalling the sayings of men to the sayings of God; for not wor- 
shipping angels, for not putting trust in saints and speaking to dead 
persons who are not present ; and for offering to desire to receive the 
communion, as Christ gave it to His disciples, and they to all to 
whom they preached. If these be causes of damnation, what shall 
become of them that do worship images, and that do take away half 
of the sacrament from the people to whom Christ left it; and keep 
knowledge from them, and will not suffer the most of them to pray 
with the understanding ; and worship angels, and make dead men 
their guardians, and erect altars, and make vows, and give consumptive 
offerings to saints, real or imaginary? now truly we know not what 
shall become of them; but we pray for them as men not without 
hope: only as long as we can, we repeat the words of our blessed 
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Saviour, “He that breaks onc of the least commandments, and 
teaches men so, shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” 


§ 9. That the Tue former charge hath occasioned this, which is 
eo but an instance of their adding to the christian faith 
se nce tha new articles upon their own authority. And here, 
commandments first, I shall represent what is intended in the reproof 
me: hich our blessed Savi de of the phar 

which our blessed Saviour made of the pharisees, say- 
ing, they ‘taught for doctrines the commandments of men;’ and 


secondly, I shall prove that the church of Rome is guilty of it, and 
the church of England is not. 


I. The words of our blessed Saviour’ arc to be understood συνθετι- 
κῶς or ‘conjunctively ;’ that is, “In vain do ye worship Me, teaching 
doctrines and commandments of men,” that is, things which men 
only have delivered; and if these once be esteemed to be a wor- 
shipping of God, it is ματαῖον σέβασμα, ‘a vain worship.’ Now 
this expressed itself in two degrees. 

The First was in over-valuing human ordinances; that is, equal- 
ing them to divine commandments; exacting them by the same 
measures by which they require obedience to God’s laws, and this 
with a pretended zeal for God’s honour and service. Thus the 
pharisees were noted and reproved by our blessed Saviour. 

1. The things of decency, or indifferent practices, were counselled 
by their forcfathers; im process of time they became approved by 
use and custom; and then their doctors denied their communion to 
them that omitted them, found out new reasons for them, were 
severe in thir censures concerning the causes of their omission, 
would approve none, no not the cases and exceptions of charity or 
picty. And this is instanced in their washings of cups and platters 
and the outside of dishes; which either was at first instituted for 
cleanliness and decency, or clse as bemg symbolical to the puni- 
fications in the law: but they changed the scene, enjomed it as 
necessity, were scandalized at them that used it not; practised it 
with a frequency passing into an intolerable burden, msomuch that 
at the marriage of Cana in Galilee there were ‘six water-pots set 
after the manner of the purification of the Jews,’ because they 
washed often in the time of their meals; and then they put new 
reasons, and did it for other causes than were in the first institution. 
And although these washings might have been used without vio- 
lation of any commandment of God, yet even by this tradition they 
made God’s commandment void, by making this necessary, and im- 
posing these useless and unnecessary burdens on their brethren, by 
making snares for consciences, and making religion and the service 
of God to consist in things indifferent. So thcy made void God’s 
commandment by turning religion into superstition. 


4 [Matt. v. 19.] τ (Matt. xv. 9.} 
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2. Whereas human laws, customs and traditions may oblige in 
public, and for order sake and decency, and for reputation and avoid- 
ing scandal, and to give testimony of obedience; and are not violated 
if they be oinitted without scandal and contempt, and injury, with a 
probable reason: yet to think they oblige beyond what man can see, 
or judge, or punish, or feel, is to give to human laws the estimate 
which 15 due to divine laws. So did the pharisees, Qurequad sapi- 
entes vetant palam fier’, id etiam in penetralibus vetitum est, said 
Rabbi Bachai. But this is the prerogative of divine laws, which oblige 
as much in private as in public, because God equally sees in the 
closet and in the temple. Men cannot do this, and therefore can- 
not make laws to bind where they can have no cognizance and no 
concern. 

3. Human authority is to command according to its own rate, 
that is, at the rate of human understanding, where the obedience 
may be possibly deficient because the understanding is fallible. But 
the divine authority is infallible, and absolute, and supreme; and 
therefore our obedience to it must be as absolute, perpetual, and 
indeficient. But the pharisees had a saving, and their practice was 
accordingly, Si diverint scribe dertram esse sinistram, et sinastran 
esse dextram, audi eos, said the forenamed Rabbi. 

The seconp degree in which this expressed itself among the pha- 
risces, was that they did not only equal but preferred the command- 
ments of men before the commands of God. Plus est in verbis 
seriburum quam im verbis legis’, and of this the instance that our 
blessed Saviour gives, is in the case of the Coréan, and not reliev- 
ing their parents. Sucrum erit quicquid paravero in futurum ad os 
patrist; if they said it was dedicated, their father’s hungry belly 
might not be relieved by it. And this our blessed Saviour calls, as 
being the highest degree of this superstition, ‘a making the com- 
mandment of God of uo effect by their tradition ; this does it directly, 
as the other did it by necessary and unavoidable consequence. 


II. Now that the church of Rome is greatly guilty of this cnmimal 
way of teaching and misleading the consciences of her disciples, will 
appear in these (amongst many other) instances. 


§10.e.g.1.the _ 1 Fixst instance in their ‘Seal of confession ;’ and 
seal of confes- the question is not whether a priest 15 to take care of 
mr his penitent’s fame, or whether he be not in all pru- 


dent and pious ways to be careful lest he make that intercourse 
odious; for certainly he is: but whether the seal of confession be 
so sacred and impregnable that it is not to be opened in the imminent 
danger of a king or kingdom; or for the doing the greatest good, 


* In titulis Thalmudicis, Baba Met- de fcenore trapez., p. 225. But he trans- 
zias, Berechoth, &c. Ξ lates NON 5), more correctly, ‘respectu 
t Rabbi Nissim. [See Claud. Salmas. patris.’] 
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or avoiding the greatest evil ἴῃ the world: that’s now the question, 
and such a broad seal as this is no part of the christian religion, was 
never spoken of by the prophets or apostles in the Old or the New 
testament, never was so much as mentioned m the books of the 
ancient fathers and doctors, not so much as named in the ancient 
councils of the church; and was not heard of until after the time of 
pope Gregory the seventh. Now how this is determined and practised 
in the church of Rome we may quickly see. The first direct rule in 
the western church we find in this affair, is the canon of the Lateran 
council, cap. ‘ Omnis utriusque*,’ in which to confess at Easter was 
made an ecclesiastical Jaw; and as an appendix to it, this caution, 
Caveat autem omnino, ne verbo aut siguo aut alio quovis modo aliqua- 
denus prodat peccatorem: sed st prudentiore consilio indiguerit, illud 
absque ulla erpressione persone caute requirat. This law concerning 
them that do confess their secret sins to a priest in order to counsel, 
comfort, and pardon from God by his ministry, is very prudent and 
pious; and it relates only to the person, not to the crimes; these 
may upon the account of any doubt, or the advantage of better 
counsel and instruction, be revealed; the person upon such accounts 
may not, Nis: veritas aut obedientia alind exigat, as ὃ. Bonaventure * 
said well, ‘unless truth or obedience require the contrary: for in- 
deed the person is not often so material as to the enquiry of future 
counsel or present judgment, as the greatness and, other circumstances 
of the sin. But this was an ancient ecclesiastical rule, as we find it 
related by Sozomen’, Preshyterum aliquem vite integritate quam 
marime spectabilem, secretorum etiam tenacen, ac sapientem, huic offi- 
cw prefecerunt ; a penitentiary priest. was appointed for the peni- 
tents, a man that was of good life, wise, and secret. So far was well, 
and agreeable to common prudence, and natural reason, and the 
words of Solomon”, Qui ambulat fraudulenter revelat arcanum, qui 
autem fidelis est celat amici commissum. There 1s in this case some 
more reason than in ordinary secrets, but still the obligation is the 
same, and to be governed by prudence, and is subject to contradic- 
tion by greater causes. The same also is the law in the Greek church, 
mentioned by S. Basil’, “Our fathers permitted not that women 
that had committed adultery, and were penitent, should be delated 
in public.” This is the whole ground and foundation oti which 
the seal of confession does or can rely, save only that in several 
churches there were several laws in after ages to the same purpose, 
and particularly in the eleventh canon of the church of England ; 
adding also the penalty of irregularity to every priest that shall re- 


“ [Greg. ix.] Decretal. de poenitentiis 2 (Prov. xi. 13. ] 
et remissionibus, [lib. v. tit. 88. cap. 12. a Epist. ad Amphilochium, [ep. cxcix. 


col. 1713. ] tom. iii. p. 295 ] Tas μοιχευθείσας γυναῖ- 
x In 8. [leg. 4.] dist. xxi. [art. 2. κας καὶ ἐξαγορευούσας δι᾽ εὐλάβειαν δημο- 

quest. 3. tom. v. p. 331. ] σιεύειν οὐκ ἐκέλευσαν οἱ πατέρες ἡμῶν. 
Y Lib. vii. [cap. 16.] hist. eccles. A.D. 1603. 
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veal any thing committed to him in private confession, but with this 
proviso, that it be not binding in such cases where the concealinent 
1s made capital by the laws of the kingdom: which because it is very 
strict and yet very prudent, I shall make it appear that the church 
of England walks wisely in it, and according to the precedents of the 
ancient catholic church, in commanding the seal to be broken up in 
some cases; and yct she hath restrained it more than formerly was 
observed in the churches of God. 

Burchard* expressly affirms that before the Nicene council the 
penitentiary priest might publish what he heard in confessions, if it 
were for the good of the penitent, or, for the greatness of the crime, 
it seemed fit to the confessor. 

And that he says true, we have sufficient testimony from Origen 4, 
Tuntummodo circumspice ditigentius ent debeas confiteri peccutum 
tuum; ... Siintellererit et preeiderit talem esse langunorem tuum qua 
in conventu totius ecclesice exponi debeut et curart, ex quo fortassis et 
cetert adificart poterunt et tu inse facile sana, multa hoe detibera- 
tione et satis perito medici illius consilio procurundum est. By 
which words he affirms, 1) that it was in the power of the confessor 
to command the publication of certain crimes; 2) that though it was 
not lightly to be done, yet upon great reason it might; 3) that the 
spiritual good of the penitent, and the edification of others, were 
causes sufficient fos the publication; 4) that of these the confessor 
was judge; 5) that this was no otherwise done by the consent 
of the party, but because he was bound to consent when the con- 
fessor enjoined it. And the matter is evident im the case of the 
incestuous Corinthian; who either was restored without private 
confession ; or, if he was not, S. Paul caused it to be published in 
the church, and submitted the man io tlic severest discipline and yet 
public, that was then or since in the world. The like to this we 
find in a decretal epistle of pope Leo®; for when some confessors, 
exceeding the ancient ecclesiastical rule, were not so prudent and 
deliberate in conducting their penitents as formerly they were, but 
commanded that all their whole confessions should be written down 
and publicly read; he says, ‘Though the plenitude of faith might 
be laudable, that is not afraid to blush in public, yet the confession 
is sufficient if it be made in sccret first to God and then to the 
priest? and adds, Non omnium hujusmodi sunt peccata ut ea que 
panitentiam poscunt non timeant publicare, ‘all sins are not of that 
nature that are fit to be published :’ and therefore removeatur tam 
improbabilis consuetudo, ‘let such a reprovable custom be taken 
away.’ In which words of 8S. Leo, we find 1) that the seal of 
confession (as at this day it is understood at Rome) was no such 


© Lib. xix. Decreti sui, c. 37. [scil.é] p. 688.] 
concil. Mogunt., cap. 10. et 21. [ Burch, 5 Epist. Ixxx. ad episc. Campania, 
fol. 287 b.] [p. 149. ] 

4 Homil. ii. in psal. xxxvii. (tom. iL 
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inviolable and religious secret, for by a contrary custom it was too 
much broken; 2) that he blames not the publication of some sins, 
but that they indiscriminately did publish all; 3) that the nature of 
some sins did not permit it, for (as he adds afterwards) men by this 
means were betrayed to the malice of their enemies, who would 
bring them before tribunals in some cases; 4) that this was not 
spoken im case, of public crimes, delated, and brought into public 
notice, but, such as were spoken in private confession. And here 1 
cannot but desire there had been some more ingenuity in Bellarmine‘, 
who relating to this epistle of δ. Leo, affirms that 8. Leo says ‘it is 
against the apostolical rule to reveal secret sins declared in con- 
fession ;?’ when it is plain that 8. Leo only blames the custom of 
revealing all; saying that ‘all sins are not of that nature as to be fit 
to be revealed” And by these precedent authorities we shall the 
easicr understand that famous fact of Nectarius’, who abolished the 
custom of having sins published in the church, and therefore took 
away the penitentiary priest, whose office was (as I proved out of 
Origen, Sozomen, and Burchard) to enjoin the publication of some 
sins, according to his discretion. It happened m Constantinople that 
a foul fact was committed, and 10 was published in the ears of the 
people, and a tumult was raised about it; and the remedy was that 
Nectarius took away the office and the custom together: Consu- 
lentibus quibusdaum ut unicuique liberum pePnitteret, prout sibi 
nse conscius esset et confideret, ad mysteriorum communionem acce- 
dere, ponitentiarium illum presbyterum erauctorarit ; “every man 
was thenceforth left to his liberty, according to the dictate and con- 
fidence of his own conscience, to come to the communion.’ And this 
afterwards passed into a nite: for the manners of men growing dege- 
nerate, and worse sins being now confessed than (as he supposes) 
formerly they had been; the judges having been more severe and 
the people more modest, it was fit enough that this custom, upon the 
occasion of such a scandal and so much mischief hke to follow it, 
should be laid aside wholly; and so it was. Here is a plain story, 
truly told by Sozomen, and the matter is easy to be understood. 
But Bellarmine, secing the practice and doctrine of the church of 
Rome pinched by it, makes a distinction (derived from the present 
custom of his church) of public confession and private, saying that 
‘ Nectarius took away the public and not the private.” This 1 shall 
have occasion to discuss in the next section: 1 am now only to speak 
concerning the seal of confession; which from this authority 15 appa- 
rent was not such a sacred thing, but that it was made wholly to 
minister to the public and private edification of the penitent, and the 
whole church. 


Thus this affair stood in the primitive church. In descending 


f De peenitentia, lib. iii. cap. 14. sect. 1899. ] ΠΗ 
‘Denique cuin secreta.’ [tom. iii. col. ε [Sozom., lib. vii. cap. 16. p. 300.] 
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ages, when private confessions grew frequent, and were converted 
into a sacrament, the seal also was made more tenacious; and yet by 
the discipline of the church there were divers cases in which the seal 
might be broken up. 1) There is a famous gloss im cap. ‘ Tua nos.’ 
lib. ww. Decretal. tit. 1. De sponsalibus οὐ matrimonio"; where the 
pope answering to a question concerning a pretended contract of mar- 
riage, says that the marriage is good unless the enquiring bishop of 
Brescia could have assured him that the man did never consent or 
intend the marriage, quod quaditer ἐϊόλ constilerit, non videmus: the 
gloss upon these words says, Imo bene potuit constare, guia vir alle 
hoc e1 confitebatur, ‘the bishop might well know it, because the man 
had confessed it to him, or because he had revealed it to him in peni- 
tential confession: for though in judicial confession before a tribu- 
nal no man is to be believed to the prejudice of a third person, yet 
in penitential confession he is to be believed, because it is not to be 
supposed that he then is unmindful of his salvation.” Where the 
gloss observing that he did or might have received it in confession, 
and yet make use of it in consultation with his superiors, and upon 
that answer was to pronounce it to be or not to be a marriage, and 
to treat the persons accordingly; it follows that the thing itself 
might be revealed for the good of the penitent’s soul. And this was 
done by the cardinal of S. Laurence in the case of a woman intro- 
ducing a supposititious child to the inheritance of her husband; and 
this revelation of the confession produced a decretal epistle from the 
pope! in that particular case ; and of this the doctors give this rea- 
son ; because a thing so odious, and that would bring so certain ruin 
to souls, might not be permitted, with so great scandal, and so great 
mischief *, 2) Aud that confession may be revealed for the regulat- 
ing a doubtful case of marriage, 1s the opinion of many great canonists. 
8) That. it may be revealed in the case of heresy confessed, I think 
there was no doubt of it at any time. 4) And that every confessor 
may reveal the confession by the penitent’s leave, is taught by Duran- 
dus, Almain, Medina, and Navar, and generally by all the ancient 
scholars of S. Thomas. Now if a law be made that m certain cases 
the confessor shall publish the confession, then every man’s consent 
is involved in it, as his private right is in the public interest, of 
which it is a part, and to which it is subordinate and must yield. 
But who pleases to see how this affair once did stand in the church 
of Rome, and more especially in the catholic church, if he be not yet, 
may be satisfied by the proofs which Altisiodorensis gives of the law- 
fulness of publishing confessions in certain cases. 5) Lastly, if a 
sinful intention of committing a grievous crime be revealed in con- 
fession, and the person confessing cannot desist from or will not alter 


h [Decretal. Greg. ix., col. 1826 sq.] | um Lopez de Salzedo] in practica crimi- 

! Lib. v. decret. tit. 38. cap. ‘Officii.’ nal. eccles., cap. cix. [p. 338. fol. Com- 
de peenit. et remiss, [00]. 1711.] plut. 1594, ] 

*® Vide Suarez de Paz. [lege Ignati- 
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his purpose; then that the seal of confession may be broken open, is 
affirmed by Alexander of Ales’, by the Summa Angelica™, which also 
reckons five cases more in which it is lawful to reveal confessions. 
The same also is taught by Panormitan®, Hostiensis®, the Summa 
Sylvestrina Ρ, and by pope Innocent4 himself. 

But now if we consider how it is in the church of Rome at this 
day, and hath been this last age for the most part ; we shall find that 
this human constitution, relying upon prudent and pious considera- 
tions, is urged as a sacramental obligation, and a great part of the 
rehgion ; and is not accounted obliging only for the reasons of its 
first sanction, nor as an act of obedience to the positive law, but as a 
natural, essential, divine and unalterable obligation. And from thence 
these doctrines are dernved. 1) That what a priest knows in confes- 
sion, he knows it not as a man, but as God; which proposition (as it 
is foolish, and too near to blasphemy, and may as well infer that the 
priest may be then adored by the penitent, with the distinction, viz., 
nol as man, but as God; so) is expressly confuted by the gloss 
above cited, and by Scotus’; but taught by the modern casuists, and 
is the ground of a strange practice. For 2) as a consequent of the 
former, it is taught in the church of Rome by their greatest guides, 
that if a priest having heard a thing only in confession’, if being 
asked, and sworn, he shall say he never heard that thing, he neither 
lies nor forswears. So Emanuel Sat teaches; and adds, that in the 
same manner the penitent may also swear that he said nothing, or 
no such thing, in confession. But how this should be excused, or 
whether they think the penitent to have spoken to none but God, I 
am not yet satisfied. 3) [Ὁ 15 not lawful to reveal any thing that is 
told only im confession, though it be to avoid the greatest evil that 
cau happen, so said Bellarmine"; to save a whole commonwealth 
from damage tcmporal or spiritual, so Suarez*; to save the lives of 
all the kings m christendom, so Binet’ told Isaac Casaubon in the 
king’s library at Paris. The same is openly avowed by Kudemon 
Johannes’, that ‘there is no evil so great, for the avoiding of which 
it can be lawful to reveal confession ;’ and that this may appear to 


1 Part. 4. q. 28. [leg. xix.] memb. 2. 
art. 2. in respons. [p. 600. ] 

m [ Angel. de Clavasio. | sub voce ‘Con- 
fessio ult.’ num. vii. [fol. 47 a.—fol. Ar- 
gent. 1513.] 

n Cap. ‘Omnis.’ de poenit. et remiss. 
num. 24. [Decret., lib. v. fol. 256 b.j 

© Super v. [decretal.] cap. ‘Omnis.’ 
[num. 26. fol. 102 b.] 

» [Sylvestr. Prier.] In confess. iii. 
num. 2, |p, 183.—4to. Lugd. 1594. ] 

4 [Innocent, iv. in decret., lib. v.] In 
cap. ‘Omnis,’ verb. ‘prodit." [num. 6. 
fol, 225 a.—fol. Ven. 1578.] 

* In quartuin librum sent. dist. xxi. 
Cqu. i, tom. ix. p. 431.1 


8 Vide Richard. [de Media-Villa.] in 
lib. iv. sent. dist. ead. art. 4. qu. 1. [tom. 
iv. p. 340.—fol. Brix. 1591. ] 

t Aphor. v. ‘Confessor.’ ἢ, xxiii. [p. 
60. 
᾿ Apolog. adv. reg. M. Brit. [cap. xiii. 
tom. vii. col. 504. 

x Dist. xxxiii. in 3 part. Ὁ, Thom. 
sect. 1. ἢ. 2. [tom. iv. p. 454.) _ 

y Prestarct reges omnes perire quam 
si vel semel confessionis sigillum viola- 
retur.—[Casauhon. ] epist. ad Frontonem 
Duceum, p. 140. [4to. Lond. 1611.] 

z Apolog. pro Garnetto, c. 13. [p. 845, 
8vo. Col. Agr. 1610. ] 
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be a catholic doctrine, the same author reckons up so many moderns 
teaching the same, that the very names of the authors and books fills 
up several pages: and that it is the catholic doctrine, is expressly 
taught by the author® of the famous apology made for the Jesuits, 
after the horrid parricide of Henry the fourth of France. They add, 
even beyond this, all the curiosity of the very circumstances of 
silence ; that this silence does not only oblige in the case of perfect 
confession, but, if it be begun, not only in case of confession clear 
and express, but if it be so much as in relation to confession: not 
only the confessor, but the messenger, the interpreter, the counsellor, 
he that hears it by chance, or by stealth: and he that was told of it 
by him that should but did not conceal it; the seal is to be kept by 
all means, directly and indirectly, by words and signs, judicially and 
extrajudicially, unless the penitent give leave: but that leave is to be 
express, and is not to be asked but im the case of a compelling neccs- 
sity; neither can the confessor impose a public penance upon iin 
who hath confessed privately. Which things, especially the last, 
are most diametrically opposed to the doctrine and discipline of the 
primitive church, as 1 have already proved; but these things are 
expressly taught as the doctrine of the most famous casuists of the 
church of Rome, by Escobar’, who comparing his book in method 
to the seven seals of the Revelations which the four living ereatures 
read; Suarez the ox, Molina the man, Vasquez the eagle, and Valen- 
tia the lion; and twenty-four elders, that is, twenty-four Jesuits, also 
read these seven seals ; though when they come to be reckoned, they 
prove twenty-five: so fatal is that antichnstian? number to the church 
of Rome, that it occurs in every accident: but his meaning is, that 
the doctrines he teaches are the doctrines of all those twenty-five 
famous leading men, penes guos imperium literarum et conscientia- 
yum. If now it be not the catholic doctrine, then is it heretical ἢ 
and then why is it not disowned ? why are not they that say so, cen- 
sured ? why is not the doctrine condemned? why is it publicly main- 
tained and allowed by authority? why is it pleaded in bar against 
execution of justice in the case of treason; as it was by F. Garnet 
himself, and all his apologists? But if this be the catholic doctrine, 
then let it be considered how cheap are the hives of kings in their 
eyes, who consult more with the safety of a villain whom they dare 
not absolve‘, than of a king, who is worthy ten thousands of his 
people: and let it be also considered, that by using all the ways in 
the world to make confession easy to traitors and homicides, they 
make it odious to kings and princes, and to all that love the safety 


* (See authorities in Sermon on Fifth d [See Potter’s ‘Interpretation of the 
of November. ] number 666.’—4to. Oxon. 1642.] 

b Moral. theol. tract. 7. examen 4. de 6 Script. Garnetti apud Is. Casauboni 
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of their sovereigns and of the public. We find that the laws of God 
yield to charity and necessity; and Christ followed the act of David, 
who ‘when he was hungry, ate the shewbread, which was unlawful 
to be eaten but by the priest alone:’ and He that commanded us to 
‘go and learn what that means, I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ 
intended not that the seal of confession should upon pretence of reli- 
gion be used to the most. uncharitable ends in the world; no, though 
it had becn made sacred by a divine commandment ; which it is not, 
but is wholly introduced by custom and canons ecclesiastical. And 
when we see that things dedicated to God, and made sacred by reli- 
gion, and the laws of God confirming such religion, can be aliened 
and made common in eases of extreme necessity, or great charity ; 1t 
is a strange superstition that shall hold that fast with teeth and nails, 
and never let it go, no not to save a soul, not to preserve the life of 
kings, not to prevent the greatest mischief in the world; this is cer- 
tainly a making the commandments of men greater and more sacred 
than the commandments of (rod, and a passing them into a doctrine, 
ereat, necessary and unaltcrable, as a fundamental article. 


S11, 2 The THat confession to a priest is a doctrine taught 
imposing auricu- as necessary in the church of Rome, is without all 
. Κα ened, question; and yet that it is but the commandment 
as a command- of inen, 1 shall (1 hope) clearly enough evince; and 
soubor seu if T do, L suppose the charge laid against the charch 
of Rome, which is the same Christ laid against the pharisees, will 
be fully made good as to this instance. For this is one of the sorts 
of that crime, to say, Diait Dominus, Dominus antem non divrit 3 to 
pretend a rite to be of divine institution when it is not so, but 
Anmanum taventun, (a device of man’s brain? the other,—which is, 
still supposing an institution to be human and positive, yet to urge 
it with the saine severe religion as they do a divine commandment,— 
[ shall consider in other instances. For the present the enquirv is 
concerning Auricular Confession, and its pretended necessity. The 
first decree concerning it was in the Lateran councilf; in which 
“every person of years of discretion is commanded to confess all Ins 
sins to his own priest, at least. once in the year, or to another pricst 
with the leave of his own; otherwise while he is living he must be 
driven from entrance into the church, and when he is dead he must 
have no christian burial.’ This is very severe; but yet here is no 
damnation to them that neglect it; and the duty is not pretended 
to be by divine commandment: and therefore lest that severity might 
scem too much to be laid upon human law, they made it up in the 
new forge at Trent®; and there it was decreed that “to confess all 
and every mortal sin which after diligent enquiry we remember, and 
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every evil thought or desire, and the circumstances that change the 
nature of the sin, is necessary for the remission of sins, and of divine 
institution; and he that denies this is to be anathema.” 

Whether to confess to a priest be an advisable discipline, and a 
good instance, instrument, and ministry of repentance, and may serve 
many good ends in the church, and to the souls of needing per- 
sous, it is no part of the question. We find that im the Acts of the 
apostles divers converted persons “came” to S. Paul, either pub- 
hely, or privately, “and confessed their deeds® ;” and burnt their 
books of exorcism, that is, did what became severe and hearty peni- 
tents, who needed counsel and comfort, and that their repentance 
should be conducted by wise guides. And when S. James exhorts 
all Christians to ‘confess their sms to one another,’ certainly it is 
more agreeable to all spiritual ends that this be done rather to the 
curates of souls than to the ordinary brethren. The church of Eng- 
land is no way engaged against it, but advises it, and practises it. 
The Calvinist churches do not practise it much, because they know 
not well how to devest! it from its evil appendages which are put to 
it by the customs of the world, and to wlich it is too much exposed 
by the interests, weaknesses, and partialities of nen. But they com- 
mending it, shew they would use it willingly, if they could order it 
unto edification. Interim quan sistunt se pastor: oves, quoties sacram 
cenam participare volunt, adeo non reclamo, ut maxime velim hoe 
ubique observari*. And for the Lutheran churches, that it is their 
practice we may see it in Chemnitius!, who was one of greatest fame 
amongst them; and he is noted to this purpose by Bellarmine”, ouly 
they all consent that it 1s not necessary nor of divine institution ; and 
being but of man’s invention, it ought not to pass into a doctrine; 
and, as the apostles said in the matter of circumcision, ‘a burden 
ought not to be put upon the necks of the disciples,’ and that ἐν 
lege gratia, (longe difficillimum too, as Maior® observes truly, ‘ by far 
greater than any burden,’) in the law of grace, the time of the gospel. 
Let it be commanded to all to whom it 1s needful, or profitable; but 
let it be free, as to the conscience precisely, and bound but by the 
cords of a man, and as other ecclesiastical laws are, which are capable 
of exceptions, restrictions, cautions, dispensations, rescindings, and 
abolitions, by the same authority, or upon greater reasons. 

The question then is, whether to confess all our greater sins to a 
priest, all that upon strict enquiry we can remember, be necessary to 
salvation? This the church of Rome now affirms ; and this the church 
of England, and all protestant churches, deny; and complain sadly 


Πράξεις, i.e. magicas incantationes ; 1 Part. ii. exam. concil. Trid., cap. 6. 
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that the commandments of men are changed into the doctrines of 
God, by a pharisaical empire and superstition. Here then we join 
issue. 

And in the first place I shall represent that the doctrine of the 
necessity of confession to a priest is a new doctrine, even in the 
church of Rome, and was not esteemed any part of the catholic re- 
ligion before the council of ‘Trent. For first, the gloss De penit. 
dist. 5. c. ‘In penitentia®, enquiring where or when, oral confession 
was instituted, says, ‘Some say it was instituted in paradise; others 
say it was instituted when Joshua called upon Achan to confess his 
sin, others say it was instituted in the New testament by S. James: 
it is better said, that it was instituted by a certain universal tradi- 
tion of the church, and the tradition of the church is obligatory 
as a precept. Therefore confession of deadly sins is necessary with 
us (viz. Latins) but not with the Greeks; because no such tradi- 
tion hath come to them. This is the full state of this affair, in 
the age when Semeca, who was the glossator, lived; and it 1s briefly 
this; 1) there was no resolution or agreement whence it came; 2) 
the glossator’s opinion was, it came from the universal tradition of 
the church; 9) it was but a kind of universal tradition; not ab- 
solute, clear, and certain; 4) it was only a tradition in the Latin 
church ; 5) the Greeks had no such tradition; 6) the Greeks were 
not obliged to it; it was not necessary to them. Concerning the 
Greck church, I shall afterwards consider it in a more opportune 
place; here only I consider it as 10 was in the Latin church: and of 
this I suppose there needs no better record than the canon law itself, 
and the authentic glosses upon it; which glosses, although they be 
not law but as far as they please, yet they are perfect testimony as to 
matter of fact, and what the opimions of the doctors were at that 
time. And therefore to the former I add this; that in cap. “ Con- 
vertimini, Gratian? hath these words, Unde datur intelligi quod 
etiam ore tucente veniau cousequt possumus, ‘without confession of 
the mouth we may obtain pardon of our sins;’ and this point he 
pursues in all that long chapter; and in the chapter ‘ Resuscitatus4, 
out of S. Austin’s doctrine; and in the chapter ‘ Quz natus',’ out of 
the doctrine of S. Jolin’s epistle; the conclusion of which chapter is, 
Cum ergo ante confessionem (ut probatum est) sumus resuscitati per 
gratiain et filit lucis facti, evidentissime apparet quod sola cordis con- 
tritione sime confessione oris peccatum remittitur: and in the chapter 
‘Omnis qui non ditigit*,’ he expressly concludes out of 8. John’s 
words, Non ergo in confessione peccatum remittitur, quod jam remts- 
sum esse probatur ; fit itaque confessio ad ostensionem panitentia, non 
ad impetrationem venia. And at the end of this chapter, according to 
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his custom in such disputable things, when he says, Adit 6. contrario 
testantur, ‘others witness to the contrary, that without confession oral, 
and works of satisfaction, no man is cleansed from his sin,’ the gloss 
upon the place says thus; 4d hoe loco usque ad §. ‘his auctoritatibus. 
Pro alia parte allegat, quod scil. adulto peccatum non dimittitur sine 
oris confessione, quod tamen falsum est ; only he says that ‘confession 
doth cleanse, and satisfaction doth cleanse; so that though by con- 
trition of the heart the sin is pardoned, yet these still cleanse more 
and more as a man is more innovated’ or amended. ‘ But these 
authorities brought in” (viz., that sin is not pardoned without con- 
fession) ‘if they be diligently expounded, prove but little’ But friar 
Maurique, who by Pius quintus® made and published a censure upon 
the glosses, appointed these words, ‘ quod tamen falsum. est, to be 
left out ; but the Roman correctors under Gregory the thirteenth let 
them alone, but put in the margent a mark of contradiction upon 
it; saying, Imo verissimum est. But that was new doctrine, and 
although Semeca the author of the gloss affirmed it expressly to be 
false, yet Gratian himself was more reserved ; but yet not of the new 
opinion, but left the matter indifferent: for after he had alleged 
scripture, and authorities of fathers, on one side, and authority of 
fathers on the other ; he concludes*, Quibus auctoritatibus vel qui- 
bus rationum firmamentis utraque sententia satisfactionis et confes- 
sionis immitatur, in medium breviter erposnimus: cur autem harum 
potius adherendum sit, lectoris judicio resercatur ; utraque enim 
Jautores habet samentes et religiosos viros. Now how well this agrees 
with the determination of the council of Trent, every man by com- 
paring can easily judge; only it is certain this doctrine cannot pre- 
tend to be derived by tradition from the apostles. Of the same 
opinion was the abbot of Panormo’; saying, “ That opinion” (viz., 
of the gloss) “docs much please me, because there is no manifest 
authority that does intimate that either God or Christ instituted con- 
fession to be made to a priest.” But it were endless to naine the 
sentences of the canonists in this question; once for all, the testi- 
mony of Maldonat? may secure us, Juris pontifici periti, secuti sunm 
primum interpretem, omnes dicunt confessionem tantum esse introduc- 
tam gure ecclestastico. 

But to clear the whole question, I shall first prove that the neces- 
sity of confessing our sins to a priest is not found in scripture, but 
very much to disprove it; secondly, that there 1s no reason enforcing 
this necessity, but very much against it; thirdly, that there is no 
ecclesiastical tradition of any such necessity, but apparently the con- 
trary ; and the conscquent of these things will be that the church of 
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Rome hath introduced a new doctrine, false and burdensome, danger- 
ous and superstitious. 


I. If we consider now this article is managed in 
scripture, we shall find that our blessed Saviour said 
nothing at all concerning it. The council of Trent 
indeed makes their new doctrine to rely upon the 
words of Chnist recited by δ. John, “ Whose sins ye remit, they are 
remitted,” &c. But sce with what success ; for first, besides that all 
the canonists allow not that confession was instituted by Christ ; 
Aquinas, Scotus, Gabriel, Clavasinus the author of the Summa An- 
gelica, Hugo de 8. Victore, Bonaventure, Alensis, Tho. Waldensis, 
Ferus, Cajetan, Erasmus, B. Rhenanus, and Jansenius, though ditler- 
ing much in the particulars of this question, yet all consent that pre- 
cisely from the words of Christ no necessity of confession to a priest 
can be concluded. Secondly, amongst those of the Roman church 
who did endeavour to found the necessity of confession upon those 
words, none do agree about the way of drawing their argument; as 
may be scen in Scotus, Aurcolus, Johannes Maior, Thomas de Ar- 
gentina, Richardus, Durandus, Almain, Dominicus ἃ Soto, Alphonsus 
a Castro, Adrianus, Petrus de Aquila, and others, before the council 
of Trent. Thirdly, though these men go several ways (which shews, 
as Scotus expresses it, foc verbum non est precisum) vet they all 
agrec well enough in this, that they are all equally out of the story, 
and none of them well performs what he undertakes; it is not mine 
alone, but the judgment which Vasqnez* makes of them, who con- 
futed many of them by arguments of his own, and by the arguments 
which they use one against another, and gives this censure of them, 
Inter eos qui plane fatentur er allis verbis Joh. ax. necessitatem con- 
Jessionis (supple, etici) viv invenias qui efficaciter deducat, And 
therefore this place of S. John is but an infirm foundation to build 
so great a structure on it as the whole economy of their sacrament 
of penance, and the necessity of confession upon it; since so many 
learned and acute men, master builders, believe nothing at all of it; 
and others that do, agree not well in the framing of the structure 
upon it, but. make a Babel of it, and at last their attempts prove vain 
and useless, by the testimony of their fellow labourers. 

There are some other places of scripture which are pretended for 
the necessity of confession, but they need no particular scrutiny ; not 
only because they arc rejected by their own parties as insufficient, 
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but because all are principally devolved upon the twentieth of S. 
John, and the council of ‘Trent itself wholly relies upon it. This 
therefore being the foundation, if it fails them as to their preten- 
sions, their building must needs be ruinous. But I shall consider it 
a little. 

When Christ said to His apostles, “ Whose sins ye remit, they 
shall be remitted to them; and whose sins ye retain, they shall be 
retained ;” He made (says Bellarmine, and generally the latter school 
of Roman doctors) the apostles, and all priests, judges upon earth ; 
that without their sentence no man that hath sinned after baptism 
can be reconciled: but the priests who are judges can give no right 
or unerring sentence unless they hear all the particulars they are to 
judge: therefore by Christ’s law they are ticd to tell in confession 
all their particular sins to a priest. This is the sum of all that is 
said in this affair; other light skirmishes there are, but the main 
battle is here. 

Now all the parts of this great argument must be considered , and 


1. I deny the argument; and supposing both the premises true, 
that Christ had made them judges, and that without particular cog- 
nizauce they could not give judgment according to Christ’s inten- 
tion; yet it follows not that therefore it is necessary that the peni- 
tent shall confess all his sins to the priest. For who shall compel 
the penitent to appear in judgment? where are they obliged to come 
and accuse themselves before the judges? Indeed if they were before 
them, we will suppose the priests to have power to judge them; but 
how can it be hence deduced that the penitents are bound to come 
to this judicatory, and not to stand alone to the divine tribunal. <A 
physician may have power to cure discases, yet the patients are not 
bound to come to him; neither it may be will they, if they can be 
cured by other means. And if a kmg sends a judge with competent 
authority to judge all the questions in a province, he can judge them 
that come, but he cannot compel them to come; and they may make 
an end of their quarrels among theinselves, or by arbitration of neigh- 
bours; and if they have offended the king, they may address them- 
selves to his clemency, and sue for pardon. And since it is certain 
by their own confession, that a penitent cannot by the force of these 
words of Christ be compelled to confess Ins venial sins, how does it 
appear that he is tied to confess his mortal sins? Tor if a man be 
tied to repent of all his sins, then repentance may be performed with- 
out the ministry of the pricst, or else he must repent before the priest 
for all his sins. But if he may repent of 1115 venial sins, and yet not 
go to the priest; then to go to the priest is not an essential part of 
the repentance: and if it be thus in the case of venial sins, let them 
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shew from the words of Christ any difference in the case between 
the one and the other. Especially if we consider, that though it 
may be convenient to go to the priest to be taught and guided, yet 
the necessity of going to him is, to be absolved by his ministry: but 
that of this there was no necessity believed in the primitive church, 
appears in this; because they did not expect pardon from the bishop 
or priest in the greatest crimes, but were referred wholly to God 
for the pardon of them: Non sine spe tamen remissionis, quam ab eo 
plane sperare debebit gui ejus largitatem solus obtinet ; et tam dives 
misericordie est ut nemo desperet; so said the bishops of France in 
their synod held about the time of pope Zcphyrnus. ΤῸ the same 
purpose are the words of Tertullian, Salva illu penitentiea specie post 
jidem, que aut levioribus delictis veniam ab episcopo consequi poterrt, 
aut majorihus et irremissibilibus a Deo solo. The like also is in the 
thirty-first epistle® of δι Cyprian. Now first, it 1s easy to observe 
how vast the difference is between the old catholic church and the 
present Roman; these say that ‘venial’ sins are not of necessity to 
be confessed to the priest or bishop, and that without their ministry 
they can be pardoned; but they of old said that the smaller sins 
were to be submitted to the bishop’s ministry. On the other side 
the Roman doctors say it is absolutely necessary to bring our ‘ mortal’ 
sins and confess them, in order to be absolved by the priest; but the 
old catholics said that the greatest sins are wholly to be confessed 
and submitted to God, who may pardon them if He please, and will 
if He be rightly sought to; but to the church they need not be con- 
fessed, because these were only and immediately fit for the divine 
cognizance. What is now-a-days a reserved case to the pope, was 
anciently a case reserved to God; and what was only submitted 
formerly to the bishop, is now not worth much taking notice of by 
any one. But now put these together: by the Roman doctrine you 
are not by the duty of repentance tied to confess your venial sins; 
and by the primitive, it is to no purpose to bring the greatest crimes 
to ecclesiastical repentance, but by their immediate address to God 
they had hopes of pardon. From hence it follows that there is no 
necessity of doing one or other, that is, there is no commandment of 
God for it; nor yet any necessity in the nature of the thing re- 
quiring it. 
Venerable Bedef had an opinion that those sins only which are 
- like to leprosy ought. to be submitted to the judgment of the church, 
Catera vero vitia tanguam valetudinis, et quasi membrorum anime 
atque sensuum, per seipsum interius in conscientia et intellectu 
Dominus sanat. And Gofiridus Vindocinensis® tells of one William, 
a learned man, whose doctrine it was that there were but four sorts 
of sins which needed confession, the error of gentilism, schism, 
; [al. xxx. p. 56 sqq.] ε Lib. v. ep. 16. [Magn. bibl. vett. 
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heretical pravity, and judaical perfidiousness, cetera autem peccata a 
Domino sine confessione sanari*, But besides this [ demand, whether 
or no hath the priest a power to remit venial sins, and that this 
power (in the words of S. John, chap. xx.) was given to him by 
Christ? If Christ did in these words give him power to remit venial 
sins, and yet the penitent is not bound to recount them im parti- 
cular, or at all to submit them to his judicatory ; it will follow un- 
deniably that the giving power of remission of sins to the pnest does 
not infer a necessity in the penitent to come to confess them. And 
these things I suppose Vasquez understood well enough when he 
affirms expressly that it may well stand with the ordinary power of a 
judge, that his power be such as that it be free for the subjects to 
subinit to it, or to end their controversies another way. And that 
it was so in this case is the doctrine of Scotus! above cited, and many 
others. Add to this the argument of Scotus*,—The priest retains no 
sins but such which some way or other are declared to him to have 
no true signs of repentance; and yet those which are no way mani- 
fested to the priest, God retains unto the vengeance of hell; there- 
fore neither is that word, ‘Whose sins ye remit,’ precise; that is, if 
God retains some which the priest does not retain, then also He does 
remit some which the priest does not remit; and therefore there is 
no negative affixed to the affirmative, which shews that the remission 
or retention does not necessarily depend on the priest’s ministration. 
So that supposing it to be true that the priest hath a power to remit 
or retain sins as a judge, and that this power cannot be exercised 
without knowing what he is to judge; yet it follows not from hence 
that the people are bound to come this way, and to confess their sins 
to them, or to ask their pardon. But 


2. The second proposition is also false: for supposing the priest 
by the words of Christ hath given to him the ordinary power of a 
judge, and that as such he hath power of remitting and retaining 
sins; yet this power of judging may be such as that it may be per- 
formed without enumeration of all the particulars we remember. For 
the judgment the priest is to make is not of the sins, but of the 
persons; it is not said Qucecunque, but Quorumeunque remiseritis 
peceata. Our blessed Saviour in these words did not distinguish two 
sorts of sins, one to be remitted, and another to be retained, so that 
it should be necessary to know the special nature of the sins; He 
only reckoned one kind, that is, under which all sins are contained. 
But he distinguished two sorts of sinners; saying, Quorum, and 
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Quorum‘; the one of penitents (according to the whole design and 
purpose of the gospel), and their sins are to be remitted; and an- 
other of impenitent, whose sins are not to be remitted but retained : 
and therefore it becomes the ministers of souls to know the state of 
the penitent rather than the nature and number of the sins. Neither 
gave He any power to punish, but to pardon, or not to pardon. If 
Christ had intended to have given to the priests a power to impose a 
punishment. according to the quality of every sin, the priest indeed 
had been the executioner of the divine wrath: but then because no 
punishinent im this life can be equal to the demerit of a sin which 
deserves the eternal wrath of God; it is certain the priest is not to 
punish them by way of vengeance. We do not find any thing in the 
words of Christ obliging the priest directly to impose penances on 
the pemtent sinner; he may voluntarily submit hinself to them if 
he please, and he may do very well if he do so; but the power of 
‘retaining sins’ gives no power to punish him whether he will or no, 
for the power of retaining 15 rather to be exercised upon the inpem- 
tent than upon the penitent. Besides this, the word of ‘remitting 
sins’ does not certainly give the pricst a power to impose penances ; 
for it were a prodigy of interpretation to expound remeltere by puuire. 
But if by ‘retaining’ it be said this power is given him ; then this 
must needs belong to the iupenitent, who are not remitted; and not 
to the penitent, whose sins at that time they remit, and retain not; 
unless they can do both at the same time. But if the pumshment 
designed be only by way of remedy, or of disposing the sinners to 
true penitence; then if the person be already truly penitent, the 
pricst hath nothing to do but to pardon him in the name pf God. 
Now certainly both these things may be done without the special 
enumeration of all his remembered sins. For 

First, the penitent may, and often does, forget many particulars ; 
and then in that case all that the priest can expect, or proceed to 
judgment upon, is the saying in general ‘he is truly sorrowful for 
them, and for the time to come will avoid them :’ and if he then ab- 
solve the penitent, as he must, and usually does; it follows that if he 
cloes well (and he can do no better) he may make a judgment of his 
penitent without special enumeration of his sims; and if the priest 
pardons no sins but those which are enumerated, the penitent will 
be in an evil condition in most cases: but if he can and does pardon 
those which are forgotten, then the special enumeration is not indis- 
pensably necessary ; for it were a strange thing if sins should be 
easier remitted for being forgotten, and the harder for being remem- 
bered; there being in the gospel no other condition mentioned but 
the “ confessing and forsaking’ them: and if there be any difference, 
certainly he who out of carelessness of spirit, or the multitude of lus 
sins, or want of the sharpness of sorrow (for these commonly are the 
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causes of it) forgets many of his sins, is in all reason further from 
pardon than he whose conscience being sore wounded cannot forget 
that which stings him go perpetually. If he that remembers most, 
because he is most penitent, be tied to a more severe discipline than 
he that remembers least ; then according to this discipline the worst 
man is in the best condition. But what if the sinner out of bashful- 
ness do omit to enumerate some sin? is there no consulting with his 
modesty ἢ is there no help for him but he must confess, or die? S. 
Ambrose™ gives a perfect answer to this case. Lavent lacryme delic- 
tum quod voce pudor est confiteri » et venie fletus consulunt, et verecun- 
die; lacryme@ sine horrore culpam loguuntur ; lacryme crimen sine 
offensione verecundie confitentur. And the same is almost in words 
affirmed by Maximus Taurinensis*. Lavat lacrymis delictum, quod 
voce pudor est confitert: lacryme ergo verecundia consulunt pariter 
et saluti ; nec erubescunt in petendo, et impetrant in rogando. And 
that this may not seem a propriety of δ. Peter’s repentance, because 
sacramental confession was not yet instituted (for that Bellarmine 
offers for an answer;) besides that sacramental confession was (as I 
have made to appear) never instituted, either then or since then, in 
scripture, by Christ or by His apostles; besides this, I say, S. Ambrose® 
applies the precedent of S. Peter to every one of us. Merit ergo 
amarissime Petrus ; flevit ut lacrymis suum posset lavare delictum ; 
et tu si veniam vis merert, dilue lacrymis culpam tuam. And to the 
same sense also is that of Cassian?; Quod si, verecundia retrahente, 
revelare [ peccata| coram hominibus grubescis, ill: quem latere non 
possunt confitert ea jugi supplicatione.non desinas, ac dicere,... Tibi 
soli peccavi, et malum coram Te feci, qui et absque allius verecundie 
publicatione curare, ef sine improperio peccata donare consuevit. To 
these I shall add a pregnant testimony of Julianus Pomerius, or of 
Prosper (De vita contemplativa, ἐϊό. 11. cap. 7%.) Quod si ipsi sibi 
judices fiant, et veluti sue iniquitatis ultores hic in se voluntariam 
pencm severissime animadrersionis exerceant, temnoralibus panis 
mutabunt eterna supplicia, et lacrymis ex vera cordis compunetione 
Jluentibus restinguent aternt ignis incendia. And this was the opinion 
of divers learned persons in Peter Lombard’s' time, that if men fear 
to confess lest they be disgraced, or lest others should be tempted by 
their evil example, and therefore conceal them to man and reveal 
them to God; they obtain pardon. 

Secondly, for those sins which they do enumerate; the priest by 
them cannot make a truer judgment of the pemitent’s repentance 
and disposition to amendment, than he can by his general profession 
of his true and deep contrition, and such other human indications by 
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which such things are signified. For still it is to be remembered, he 
is not the judge of the sin, but of the man. For Christ hath left no 
rules by which the sin is to be judged; no penitential tables, no 
chancery tax*, no penitential canons; neither did His apostles: and 
those which were im use in the primitive church, as they were vastly 
short of the merit of the sins, so they are very vastly greater than are 
now in use, or will be endured. By which it plainly enough appears 
that they impose penances at their pleasure, as the people are content 
to take them: and for the greatest sins we see they impose ridiculous 
penances; and themselves profess they impose but a part of their 
penance that is due: which certainly cannot be any compliance with any 
Jaw of God, which is always wiser, more just, and more to purpose. 
And therefore to exact a special enumeration of all our sins remem- 
bered, to enable the priest only to impose a part of penance, is as if a 
prince should raise an army of ten thousand men to suppress a tumult 
raised in a little village against the petty constable. Besides which, 
m the church of Rome they have an old rule which is to this day in 
use among them ; 


Sitque modus pene juste modcratio culpe, 
Que tanto levior quanto contritio major. 


And therefore, for/iler contritus leriter plectatur, ‘he that is greatly 
sorrowful needs but little penance” By which is to be under- 
stood that the penance is but to supply the want of imternal sorrow, 
which the priest can no way ce judgment of but by such signs as 
the penitent is pleased to give him. 1Ὸ what. purpose then can it be 
to enumerate all his sins; wlich he can do with a little sorrow or a 
great one, with attrition or contrition, and no man knows it but God 
alone; and it may be done without any sorrow at all, and the sorrow 
may be put on, or acted; and when the penance is imposed, as it 
must needs be less than the sin, so it may be performed without 
true repentance. And therefore neither is the imposing penance any 
sufficient signification of what the priest enquires after. And because 
every deliberate sin deserves more than the biggest penance that is 
imposed on any man for the greatest, and in that as to the sin itself 
there can be no error in the greatness of it; it follows that by the 
particular enumeration the priest cannot be helped to make his 
Judgment of the person; and by it or any thing else he can never 
equally punish the sin; thercfore supposing the priest to be a judge, 
the necessity of particular confession will not be necessary ; especially 
if we consider, 

Thirdly, that by the Roman doctrine it is not necessary to salvation 
that the penitent should perform any penances, he may defer them 
to purgatory if he please ; so that special confession cannot be neces- 
sary to salvation for the reason pretended, viz., that the priest may 
judge well concerning imposing penances, since they are necessary 
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only for the avoiding purgatory, and not for the avoiding damna- 
tion. 

Fourthly, this further appears in the case of baptism; which is the 
most apparent and evident usc of the power of the keys, it being 
truly and properly the intromission of catechumens into the house of 
God, and an admitting them to all the promises and benefits of the 
kingdom, and, which is the greatest, the most ahsolute and most 
evident remission of all the sins precominitted; and yet towards the 
dispensing this pardon no particular confession of sins 1s previous, by 
any necessity or divine law. Repentance in persons of choice and 
discretion is and was always necessary, but because persons were not 
tied to confess their sins particularly to a priest before baptism, it 
is certain that repentance can be perfect without this confession. And 
this argument is yet of greater force and persuasion against the 
church of Rome; for since baptizing is for remission of sins, and is 
the first act of the power of the keys, and the evident way of opening 
the doors of the house of God, and yet the power of baptizing is, in 
the church of Rome, in the absence of a priest, given to a layman, 
and frequently to a deacon; it follows that the power of the keys, 
and a power of remitting sins, 1s no judiciary act, unless a layman 
be declared capable of the power of judging and of remitting sins. 

Fifthly, if we consider that without true repentance no sin can be 
pardoned, and with it all sims may; and that no one sin 15. pardoned 
as to the final state of our souls, but at the same time all are 
pardoned: it must necds follow that it is not the number of sins, but 
the condition of the person, the change of his life, the sorrow of his 
heart, the truth of lis conversion and his hatred of all sin, that he 1s 
to consider. If }s repentance be a true change from evil to good, 
from sin to God, a thousand sins are pardoned as soon as one; and 
the infinite mercy of God docs equally exceed one sin and one 
thousand. Indéed in order to counsel or comfort it may be very 
useful to tell all that grieves the penitent, all that for which he hath 
no rest, and cannot get satisfaction: but as to the exercising any 
other judgment upon the man, either for the present or for the 
future; to reckon up what is past seems not very useful, or at. all 
reasonable. But as the priest who baptizes a convert, judges of him 
as far as he can, and ought; that is, whether he hath laid aside every 
hindrance, and be disposed to receive remission of sins by the Spint 
of God in baptisin ; so it is in repentance, the man’s conversion and 
change is to be considered ; which cannot be by what is past, but by 
what is present, or future. And now, 


3. Although the judicial power of the priest cannot infer the neces- 
sity of particular confession ; yet if the judicial power be also of another 
nature than is supposed, or rather be not properly judicium fort, the 
judgment of a tribunal, coercive, penal, and exterminating, by proper 
effect, and real change of state and person; then the superstructure, 
and the foundation too, will be digged down. And this therefore shall 
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be considered: briefly. And here the scene is a little changed, and 
the words of Christ to 5. Peter are brouglit in as auxiliaries, to prove 
the priest’s power to be judicial; and that, with the words of Christ 
to His apostles, John xx., must demonstrate this point.—F rst there- 
fore I have the testimony and opinion of the Master of the Sentences‘, 
affirming that the priest’s power 15 ‘declarative,’ not ‘judicial ;’ the 
sentence of an embassador, not of a judge; Sacerdotibus tribuit 
potestatem solvendi et ligands; τι est, ostendendi homines ligatos vel 
solutos ; ‘ the priest’s power of loosing and binding 1s a power of shew- 
ing and declarmg who are bound, and who are loosed. For when 
Christ had cured the leper He sent him to the priest, by whose judg- 
ment le was to be declared clean ; and when Lazarus was first restored 
to life by Christ, then He bade His disciples loose him and Jet him 
go... And if it be enquired, to what purpose is the priest’s solution 
-if the man be pardoned already? it is answered, that ‘although he 
be absolved before God, yet he is not accounted loosed in the face 
of the church, but by the judgment of the priest..—But we have the 
sentence of a greater man in the church than Peter Lombard, viz., 
of δ. Hierome himself, who discourses this affair dogmatically and 
fully, and so as not to be capable of evasion: speaking of those words 
of Christ to 8. Peter, “T will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; whatsoever thou shalt bid on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose im earth shall be loosed in 
heaven ;” ‘this place,’ saith δ. Mierome", ‘some bishops and priests 
not understanding, take upon them something of the superstitious- 
ness* of the pharisces, so as to condemn the mnocent or think to 
acquit the guilty; whereas God enquires not what is the sentence 
of the priest, but the life of the guiltyy. In Leviticus, the lepers 
were commanded to shew themselves to the priests, who neither 
make them leprous nor clean, but they discern who are clean and 
who are unclean. As therefore there the priest niakes the leprous 
man clean, or unclean: so here does the bishop or the priest bind 
or loose; i. e. according to their office, when he hears the variety 
of sins, he knows who is to be bound and who is to be loosed.’— 
S. Ambrose” adds one advantage more as consequent to the priest’s 
absolving of penitents, but expressly declares against the. proper 
Judicial power. “Men give their ministry in the remission of sins, 
_but they exercise not the right of any power; neither are sins re- 
mitted by them in their own but in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Men pray, but it is God who forgives: it is man’s ob- 
sequiousness, but the bountiful gift is from God. So likewise there 


ὁ Sent., lib. iv. dist. 18. lit. F. [p. 798.] 
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is no doubt sins are forgiven in baptism, but the operation is of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” Here 5. Ambrose affirms the priest’s 
power of pardoning sins to be wholly ministerial, and optative or by 
way of prayer. Just as it is in baptism, so it is in repentance after 
baptism; sins are pardoned to the truly penitent, but here is no 
proper judicial power. The bishop prays, and God pardons; the 
priest. does his ministry, and God gives the gift——Here are three 
witnesses against whom there is no exception; and what they have 
said was good catholic doctrine in their ages; that is, from the 
fourth age after Christ to the cleventh: how it hath fallen into 
heresy since that time, is now not worth enquiring; but yet how 
reasonable that old doctrine is, is very fit to consider. 


4. Of necessity it must be true; becanse whatever kind of abso- 
lution or binding it is that the bishops and priests have power to 
use, it does its work intended without any real changing of state in 
the penitent. The priest alters nothing; he diminishes no man’s 
nght; he gives nothing to him but what he had before. The priest 
baptizes, and he absolves, and he communicates, and he prays, and 
he declares the will of God; and by importunity he compels men 
to come, and if he find them unworthy he keeps them out; but it 
is such as he finds to be unworthy: such who are in a state of per- 
dition, he cannot, he ought not to admit to the ministries of hfe. 
True it is, he prays to God for pardon, and so he prays that God 
will give the smmner the grace of repentance; but he can no more 
give pardon than he can give repentance; Ile that gives this gives 
that. 

And it is so also in the case of absolution; he can absolve none 
but those that are truly penitent: he can give thanks indeed to God 
on his behalf;:but as that thanksgiving supposes pardon, so that 
pardon supposes repentance; and if it be true repentance, the priest 
will as certainly find him pardoned as find him pemtent. And there- 
fore we find in the old penitentials and usages of the church, that 
the priest did not absolve the penitent in the indicative or judicial 
form. To this purpose it is observed by Goar in the Kuchologion®, 
that now “many do frecly assert, and tenaciously defend, and clearly 
teach, and prosperously> write, that the solemn form of reconciling, 
Absolvo te a peccatis tuis, is not perhaps above the age of four 
hundred years; and that the old form of absolution in the Latin 
church was composed in words of deprecation, so far forth as we 
may conjecture out of the ecclesiastical history, ancient rituals, tra- 
dition, and other testimonies without exception.” And in the Opus- 
cula of Thomas Aquinas‘, he tells that a doctor said to him that the 
optative form, or deprecatory, was the usual; and that then it was 
not thirty years since the indicative form of Ego te absolvo was used ; 
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which computation comes near the computation made by Goar. And 
this is the more evidently so, in that it appears that in the ancient 
discipline of the church a deacon might reconcile the penitents if 
the priest were absent; δὲ autem necessitas evenerit et presbyter non 
fuertt presens, diaconus suscipiat ponitentem® ac det sanctam com- 
munionem®: and if a deacon can minister this affair, then the priest 
isnot mdispensably necessary, nor his power judicial and pretorial. 
But besides this, the power of the keys is under the master in the 
hands of the steward of the house; who is the minister of govern- 
ment: and the power of ‘remitting and retaining’ bemy but thie 
verification of the promise of the keys, is to be understood by the 
same anulogy, and is exerciscd in many instances and to many great 
purposes, though no man had ever dreamt of a judicial power of 
absolution of secret sins; viz., in discipline and government, in re- 
moving scandals, in restoring persons ‘overtaken in a fault’ to the 
peace of the church, in sustaining the weak, in cutting off of corrupt 
members, in rejecting heretics, im preaching peace by Jesus Christ, 
and repentance through Ilis name, and ministering the word of recon- 
ciliation, and interceding im the inimstry of Chirist’s mediation; that 
is, being God’s embassador, he is God’s messenger in the great work 
of the gospel, which is Repentance and Forgiveness. In short, ‘ bind- 
ing and loosing,’ ‘remittmg and retaining,’ are acts of govermnent 
relating to public discipline; and of any other pardoming or retain- 
ing, no man hath any power but what he nimisters in the word of 
God and prayer, unto which the ministry of the sacraments is under- 
stood to belong. For what does the church when she binds a sinner 
or retains his sin, but separate him from the communication of public 
prayers and sacraments? according to that saying of Tertullian’, Swi- 
mum future gudica prajpudicinm est, si quis ita deliguerit ut a conm- 
municatione orationis οὐ conventus ct omnis sancti commercii relegetur. 
And the like was said by δ. Austin’, /ersetur ante oculos imayo fu- 
ture gudicri, ut cum ali accedunt ad altare Dei quo apse non accedit, 
cogitet quam sit contremiscenda il/a pana, qua percipientibus aliis 
vitam eternam, alii in mortem praecipitantur eternam. And when 
the church upon the sinuer’s repentance does restore him to the 
benefit of public assemblies and sacraments, she does truly. pardon ἢ 
his sins, that is, she takes off the evil that was upon him for his sins. 
Vor so Christ proved His power on carth to forgive sins by taking 
the poor man’s palsy away; and so docs the church pardon his sins 
by taking away that horrible punishment of separating him from all 
the public communion of the church: and both these are, in their 
several kinds, the most material and proper pardons. 
_ Bat then as the church gives pardon proportionable to the evil she 
inflicts, which God also will verify if it be done here in truth and 
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righteousness; so there is a pardon which God only gives. He is 
the injured and offended person, and He alone can remit of His own 
right, But yet to this pardon the church does co-operate by her 
ministry. Now what this pardon is we understand best by the evils 
that are by Him inflicted upon the sinner. For to talk of a power 
of pardoning sins where there is no power to take away the punish- 
ment of sin, is but a dream of a shadow ; sins are only then pardoned 
when the punishment is removed», Now who but God alone can 
take away a sickness, or rescne a soul from the power of his sins, or 
snatch him out of the devil’s possession? The spirit of God alone 
can do this; ‘it is the Spirit that quickeneth, and raiseth from 
spiritual death, and giveth us the life of God. Man can pray for the 
spirit, but God alone can give it; our blessed Saviour obtained for 
us the Spirit of God by this way, by prayer; “1 will pray unto the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
truth ;” and therefore much less do any of Christ’s ministers convey 
the Spirit to any one, but by prayer and holy ministries in the way 
of prayer. But this is best illustrated by the case of baptism. “1 
is a matter of equal power,” said Alexander of Ales', “to baptize 
with internal baptism, and to absolve from deadly sin; but it was 
not fit that God should communicate the power of baptizing inter- 
nally unto any, lest we should place our hope in man.” And 8. 
Austin) (if at least he be the author of the Scala Paradisi) says, 
“The office of baptizing the Lord granted unto many, but the power 
and authority of remitting sins in baptism Ile retained unto Himself 
alone; wherefore 8. John, antonomastice et discretive, by way of 
distinction and singularity, affirms that He it is who baptizes with the 
Holy Ghost.””? And I shall apply this to the power of the keys in the 
ministry of repentance by the words of δ. Cyprian*, Atemtssio pecca- 
turum, sive per baptismum sine per alia sacramenta donetur, proprie 
Spiritus sancti est, et ipsi soli hujus efficientie prinilegium mane. 
As therefore the bishop, or the priest, can give the Holy Ghost to a 
repenting sinner; so he can give him pardon, and no otherwise: 
that is, by prayer, and the ministry of the sacraments to persons fitly 
disposed, who also can and have received the Holy Ghost, with- 
out any such ministry of man; as appears in 8S. Peter’s question, 
“What hinders these men to be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we?’ And it is donc every day and every hour, in 
the communion of saints, in the immissions and visitations from 
heaven, which the saints of God daily receive and often perceive and 
feel. ‘ Every man is bound by the cords of his own sins, which ropes 
and bands the apostles can loose, imitating therein their Master, who 


h [See Ἐνιαυτὸς, Winter half year, serm. append. col. 164 D.] 
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said to them, Whatsoever ye shall loose on carth shall be loosed 
in heaven.’ Solvunt autem eos apostola sermone Der, et testimoniis 
scripturarum, et exhortatione virtutum, saith ὃ. Hierome!. For the 
word of God, which is intrusted to the ministry of the church, is 
that rule and measure by which God will judge us all at the last 
day; and therefore by the word of God we stand or fall, we are bound 
or loosed: which word when the ministers of the gospel dispense 
rightly, they bind or loose; and what they so bind or loose on earth, 
God will bind and loose in heaven. That is, by the same measures 
He will judge the man by wlich He hath commanded His ministers 
to judge them by; that is, they preach remission of sins to the penitent, 
and God will make it good; and they threaten eternal death to the 
“Impenitent, and God will inflict it. Bat other powers of binding and 
loosing than what hath been already instaneed, those words of Christ 
prove not. And these powers, and no other, do we find used by the 
apostles. “T'o us” (saith 8. Pau! ™) “is committed the word of recon- 
ciliation ; now then we are embassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, ag ye reconciled to 
God.” Christ is the great minister of reconciliation; we are His 
embassadors to the people to that purpose: and we are to preach to 
them, and to exhort them ; to pray them, and to pray for them; 
and we also by our ministry reconcile them; and we pardon their 
sins; for God hath set us over the people to that purpose: but then 
it is also in that manner that God set the priest over the leprous ; 
μιάνσει μιανεῖ αὐτὸν ὁ tepeds®, ‘the priest with pollution shall pollute 
them" ;’ and the priest shall cleanse him, that is, shall declare him so. 
And it 1s in the same manner that God set the prophet Jeremy® over 
the nations, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, to throw 
down, to build, and to plant; that is, by ‘ putting His word into his 
mouth’ to do all this, to preach all this, to promise or to threaten 
respectively, all this. The ministers of the gospel do pardon sins, 
just as they save men; “This domg, thou shalt save thyself, and 
them that hear thee? ;” that is, ‘by attending to and continuing in 
the doctrine of Christ and “he that converts a sinner from the 
error of his way, saves a soul from death, and covers a multitude of 
sins?.”” Bringing the man to repentance, persuading him to turn 
from vanity to the living God; thus he brings pardon to him, and 
salvation. And if it be said that a layman can do this: I answer, it 
is very well for him if he does; and he can, if it please God to assist 
him: but the ordinary ministry is appointed to bishops and priests ; 
so that although a layman do it extraordinarily, that can be no pre- 
Judice to the ordinary power of the keys in the hands of the clergy; 
which is but a ministry of prayer, of the word and sacraments: ac- 
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. cording to the say of their own Ferus' upon this place; “ Christ 

- in {his word -ghews how and to what use He at this time gave them 
fhe Heély Ghosts to wit, for the remission of sins; neither for the apo- 
stles themselves alone, sed ut eundem Spiritum, eandemque remis- 
stongm peccatorum yerbo pradicationis, et sacramentis verbo annexis, 
Mstribueregt. And again he brings in Christ saying, ‘I therefore 
choose you, and I seal your hearts by the Holy Ghost unto the word 
of the gospel, ‘and confirm you, that going into the world, ye may 
preach the gospel to every creature, and that ye may distribute that 
very remission Ἐ the word of the gospel, and the sacraments.’ For 
the words of Christ are general and indefinite ; and they are compre- 
hensive of the whole power and ministry ecclesiastical : and in those 
parts of it which are evident and confessed, viz., preaching remission 
of sins and baptism, a special enumeration of our sins is neither 
naturally necessary, nor esteemed so by custom, nor made so by virtue 
of these words*of Christ; therefore it is no way necessary, neither 
have they at all proved it so by scripture. And to this 1 add only 
what Ambrosius Welargus, a divine of the elector of Triers, said in 
the council of Trent’, “ that the words of our Lord, Quorum remi- 
seritis, were perhaps not expounded by any father for an institution 
of the sacrainent of penance; and that by some they were understood 
of baptism; by others, of any other thing by which pardon of sins is 
received.” . 

But since there is no necessity declared in scripture of confessing 
all our sins to a priest, no mention of sacramental penance, or con- 
fession, 1t must needs seem strange that a doctrine of which there is 
no commandment in scripture, no direction for the manner of doing 
so difficult a work, no office or officer described to any such pur- 
pose; that a doctrine, I say, of which in the fountains of salvation 
there is no spring, should yet become in process of time to be the 
condition of salvation. And yet for preaching, praying, baptizing, 
communicating, we have precept upon precept, and line upon line ; 
we have in scripture three epistles written to two bishops, in which 
the episcopal office is abundantly described, and excellent canons 
established, and the parts of their duty enumerated: and yet no care 
taken about the office of ‘father confessor.’ Indeed we find a pious 
exhortation to all ‘ spiritual’ persons, that, ‘if any man be overtaken 
in a fault, they should restore such a one in the spirit of meekness ;’ 
restore him, that is, to the public peace and communion of the 
church, from which by his delinquency he fell; and restore him also, 
by the word of his proper ministry, to the favour of God; by exhor- 
tations to him, by reproving of him, by praying for him: and besides 

-this, we have some little limits more, which the church of Rome, if 
they please, may make good use of in this question; such as are, 
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«That they who sin should be rebuked before al] men, that others 
also may fear';” which indeed is a good warranty fer public: disci- 
pline, but very little for private confession. And Poul chafiges 
Timothy" that he should “lay hands suddénly on no, man,” that hee 
“be not partaker of other men’s sins;” which is a good caution 
against the Roman way of absolving them that confess as soon as 
they have confessed, before they have made their satisfacfions., The‘ 
same apostle* speaks also of “ some that’ creep into houses, and lead 
captive silly women ;” I should have thought he had intendéd it 
against such as then abused auricular confession, it being so like 
what they do now, but that S. Paul knew nothing of these lately im- 
troduced practices. And lastly, he commands every one that 1s to 
receive the holy communion to “examme himself, and so let him 
eat Y:” he forgot, it scems, to enjoin them to go*to confession to be 
examined: which certainly he could never have donc more oppor- 
tunely than here ; and if it had been necessary, he oould never have 
omitted it more undecently. But it seems the first Christians were 
admitted upon other terms by the apostles than they are at this day 
by the Roman clergy. And indced it were infinitely strange that 
5106 In the Old testament remission of sins was given to every one 
that confessed to God, and turned from lis evil way2, that in the 
New testament, to which liberty is a special privilege, and the im- 
posed yoke of Christ infimtely more easy than the burden of the law, 
and repentance is the very formality of the gospel covenant; and yet 
that pardon of our sins shall not be given to us Christians on so easy 
terms as it was to the Jews, but an intolerable new burden shall be 
made a new condition of obtaining pardon. And this will appear 
yet the more strange when we consider that all the sermons of the 
prophets concerning repentance were not derivations from Moses’s 
law, but homilies evangelical, and went before to prepare the way of 
the Lord; and John baptist was the last of them; and that in this 
matter the sermons of the prophets were but the gospel antedated ; 
and in this affair there was no chenge but to the better aad to a 
clearer manifestation of the divine mercy and the sweet yoke of 
Christ. The disciples of Christ preached the same doctrine of repent- 
ance that the Baptist did, and the Baptist the same that the prophets 
did, and there was no difference; Christ was the same in all, and Ie 
-that commanded His disciples to fast to God alone in private, in- 
tended that all the parts of repentance transacted between God and 
our consciences should be as sufficient as that one of fasting, and that 
other of prayer: and it is said so im all; for “if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
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all unrighteousness?.” It is God alone that can cleanse our hearts, 
and He that cleanses us, He alone does forgive us; and this is upon 
our confession’to Him, His justice and faithfulness is at stake for 
it; and therefore it supposes a promise, which we often find upon 
our confessions made to God, but it was never promised upon con- 
fession made to the priest. 


II. But now in the next place if we consider whether this thing be 
reasonable, to impose such a yoke upon the necks of the disciples 
which upon their fathers was not put in the Old testament, nor ever 
commanded in the New; we shall find that although many good 
things might be consequent to the religious and free and prudent use 
of confession; yet by changing into a doctrine of God that which at 
most is but a commandment of man, it will not by all the contingent 
good make recompence for the intolerable evils it introduces. 

1. And hete first I consider, that many times things seem profitable 
to us, and may minister to good ends, but God judges them useless 
and dangerous: for He judges not as we judge. ‘The worshipping 
of angels, and the abstaining from meats, which some false apostles 
introduced, looked well, and pretended to humility and mortification 
of the body; but the apostle approved them not: and of the same 
mind was the succeeding ages of the church, who condemned the dry 
dict and the ascetic fasts of Montanus, though they were pretended 
only for discipline, but when they came to be imposed they grew 
intolerable. Certainly men lived better lives when by the discipline 
of the church sinners were brought to public stations and penance, 
than now they do by all the advantages, real or pretended, from 
auricular confession; and yet the church thought tit to lay it aside, 
and nothing is left but the shadow of it. 

2. This whole topic can only be a prudential consideration, and 
can no way infer a divine institution ; for though it was as convenient 
before Christ as since, and might have had the same effects upon the 
public or private good then as now; yet God was net pleased to 
appoint it in almost forty ages; and we say He hath not done it yet. 
However, let it be considered that there being some things which S. 
Paul says are not to be so much as named amongst Christians, it must 
needs look undecently that all men and all women should come and 
make the priest’s cars a common-shoar® to empty all their filthiness ; 
and that which a modest man would blush to hear, he must be used 
to, and it is the greatest part of his employment to attend to. True 
it is that a physician must see and handle the impurecst ulcers; but 
it is because the cure does not depend upon the patient but upon the 
physician, who by general advertisement cannot cure the patient, 
unless he had an universal medicine: which the priest hath; the 
medicine of repentance, which can indifferently cre all sins, whether 
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the priest know them or no. And therefore all this filthy com. 
munication is therefore intolerable because it is not necessary: and 
it not only pollutes the priest’s ears, but Is tongue too; for iest 
any circumstance or any sin be concealed, he thinks himself obliged 
to interrogate and proceed to particular questions in the basest 
things. Such as that which is to be scen in Burchard’, and such 
which are too largely described m Sanchez"; which thing does not 
only deturpate all honest and modest conversation, but it teaches men 
to understand more sins then ever they (it may be) knew of. And IL 
believe there are but few in the world at this day that did ever think 
of such a crime as Burchard hath taught them by that question, and 
possibly it might have expired in the very first instances if there had 
been no farther notice taken of it. I need not tell how the continual 
representment of such things to the pricst must needs infect the 
fancy and the memory with filthy imaginations, and be a state of 
temptation to them that are very often young men and Vigorous, and 
always unmarried and tempted. 


Φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρησθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι κακαί 5. 


Arctine’s‘ tables do not more pollute the heart through the eyes, 
than a foul narrative of a beastly action with all the circumstances 
of perpetration do through the cars; for, as it was said of Thomas 
Cantipratanus’, Veratis exterins auribus, interius tentationum stinulis 
agitubatur. And Marcus Jiremita® that lived in that age im which 
this auricular confession began to be the mode of the Latin church, 
he speaks against it severely, “If thou wilt offer to God an unre- 
provable confession, do not recount thy sins particularly, for so thou 
doest greatly defile thy mind; but generously endure their assaults, 
or what they have brought upon thee.’ We need no further witness 
of it but the question and case of conscience which Cajetani puts, 
Utrum confessor cognoscens ee his qua audit on confessioue sequa in 
seipso enissionem seminis gibt displicentem, peccet mortatiter audiendo 
vel proseqnendo tales confessiones ? ‘The question is largely handled, 
but not so fit to be read; but instead of it 1 shall only note the answer 
of another cardinal!, Confessarius si forte dum andit confessiones in 
tales incidit pollutiones, non ob id tenetur non andire alios, nisi sit 
periculum complacentia in pollutione ; tune enim tenetur relinquere 
‘ confessiones, et auferre peccali occasionem ; secus non. This ques- 
tion and this answer I here bring to no other purpose but to repre- 
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sent that the priests dwell in temptation, and that their manner of 
receiving confessions is a perpetual danger, by which he that loves it 
may chance to perish*. And of this there have been too many sad 
examples remarked, evidencing that this private confession hath been 
the occasion and the opportunity of the vilest crimes. There hap- 
peu but one such sad thing in the ancient Greek church', which 

ecame public by the discipline of public confession, but was acted 
by the opportunity of the private entercourse; and that was then 
thought sufficient to aller that whole discipline: but it is infinitely 
more reasonable to take off the law of private confession, and in that 
manner as it is enjoined, if we consider the intolerable evils which 
are committed frequently upon this scene. Hrasmus™ makes a sad 
complaint of it, that the penitents do often light upon priests who 
under the pretext of confession commit things not to be spoken οἵ ; 
and instead of physicians become partners, or masters, or disciples 
of turpitude. The matter is notorious, and very scandalous, and very 
frequent: insomuch that it produced two bulls of two popes Contra 
sollicitantes in confessione; the first was of Pius quartus to the 
bishop of Sevil, A.D. mpixr. April the sixteenth; the other of 
Gregory the fifteenth, mpcxx11. August the thirtieth, which bulls 
take notice of it, and severely prohibit the confessors to tempt the 
women to undecencies when they come to confession. Concerning 
which bulls, and the sad causes procuring them, even the intolerable 
and frequent impieties acted by and in confessions, who desires to 
be plentifully satisfied may please to read the book of Johannes 
Escobar a Corro®, a Spanish lawyer, which is a commentary on these 
two bulls; and in the beginning he shall find sad complaints and 
sadder stories. But I love not to stir up so much dirt. That which 
is altogether as remarkable, and (it may be) much more, is that this 
auricular confession not only can, but oftentimes hath been made 
the most advantageous way of plotting, propagating, and carrying 
on treasonable propositions and designs. 1 shall not instance im that 
horrid design of the gunpowder treason, for that is known every 
where amongst us; but in the holy league of France. |“ When the 
pulpits became unsafe for tumultuous and traitorous preachers, the 
confessors in private confessions did that with more safety; they 
slandered the king, and endeavoured to prove it lawful for subjects 
to covenant or make leagues and confederacies without their king’s 
leave; they sometimes refused to absolve them unless they would 
enter into the league, and persuaded many miserable persons to be 
of the faction. But this thing was not done so sccretly but notice 
enough was taken of it; and complaint was made ‘to, the bishop, 
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and then to Franciscus Maurocenus the cardinal legate, who gave 
notice and caution against it: and the effect it produced was only 
this; they proceeded afterwards more warily, and began to preach 
this doctrine; that it was as great a fault if the confitent reveal 
what he hears from the confessor in confession, as if the priest should 
reveal the sins told him by the penitent.” This narrative 1 have 
from Thuanus?. ‘To which 1 add one more, related in the life of 
Padre Paolo'; that Hinpolito da Lucca fu in fama sinistra d’ haver 
nelle confessions e raggionamenti corrotto prima con larghe promesse 
e gran sperunza persuaso alla duchessa W@ adherir alla fattione eccle- 
siastica, ‘Wippolytus of Lucca was evil reported to have in dis- 
course or in confession persuaded the duchess of Urbin against Cesar 
d’ Este, and to have corrupted her into the faction of the church.’ 
For which he was made a bishop*, and in Rome was always one of 
the prelates deputed in the examination of that controversy. If it 
were possible, and if it could be in the world, I should believe it to 
be a baser prostitution of religion to temporal designs which 18 
written of F. Arnold the jesuit', confessor to Lewis the thirteenth 
of France; that he caused the king at confession solemnly to swear 
never to dishke what Luines the great favourite did, nor himself to 
meddle with any state affair. Now what advantage the pope hath 
over christian princes in this particular, and how much they have, 
and how much more they may suffer by this economy, is a matter 
of great consideration; Admonetur omnis @tas posse fieri, quod yam 
Suctuin vidimus®. 

ὃ. There is yet another very great evil that attends upon the 
Roman way of auricular confession ; and that is, an eternal scruple of 
conscience, which to the timorous and to the melancholy, to the pious 
and considering and zealous, is almost unavoidable. For besides 
that there is no certainty of distinction between the mortal and vemial 
sins, there being no catalogucs of one and the other, save only that 
they usually reckon but seven deadly sins, and the rest are or may 
be easily by:the ignorant supposcd to be venial; and even those sins 
which are under those seven heads are not all mortal, for there are 
amongst them many ways of changing their mortality into veniality ; 
and consequent to all this, they are cither tempted to shght most 
sins, or to be troubled with perpetual disputes concerning almost 
every. thing: besides this, I say, there can he no peace (because 
there can be no certain rule given) concerning the examination of 
our consciences; for who can say he hath done it sufficiently, or 
who knows what is sufficient; and yet if it be not sufficient, then 
the sins which are forgotten by carelessness, and not called to mind 
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by sufficient diligence, are not pardoned, and then the penitent hath 
had much trouble to no purpose. There are some confessions ‘im- 
perfect’ but ‘valid,’ some ‘invalid’ for their ‘imperfection, some 
‘perfect’ and yet ‘invalid :’ and they that made the distinction made 
the rule, and it binds as they please; but it can cause scruples beyond 
their power of remedy; because there is no certain principle from 
whence men can derive peace and a certain determination, some 
affirming and some denying, and both of them by chance or humour. 
There are also many reserved cases; some to the bishop, some to 
the patriarch, some to the pope; and when you shall have run through 
the fire for these before the priest, you must run once or twice more, 
and your first absolution is of no force. And amongst these reserved 
cases there is also great difference; some are reserved by reason of 
censures ecclesiastical, and some by reason of the greatness of the 
sin; and these things may be hidden from his eyes, and he suppos- 
ing himself absolved will perceive himself deceived, and absolved but 
from one half. Some indeed think that if the superior absolve from 
the reserved cases alone, that grace is given by whiclr all the rest 
are remitted; and on the other side some think if the infenor 
absolves from what he can, grace is given of remitting even of the 
reserved: but this is uncertain, and all agree that the penitent is 
never the nearer but that he is still obliged to confess the reserved 
cases to the superior, if he went first to the inferior; or all to the 
inferior, in case he went first to the superior, confessing only the 
reserved, There are also imany difficulties in the confession of 
such things in which the sinner had partners: for if he confess the 
sin so as to accuse any other, he sins; if he does not, in many 
cases he cannot confess the circumstances that alter the nature of 
the crime. Some therefore tell him he may conceal such sins till 
a fitter opportunity; others say he may let it quite alone: others 
vet say he may get another confessor; but then there will come 
another scruple, whether he may do this with leave or without lcave ; 
or if he ask leave, whether or no in case it be denied him he may 
take leave in such an accident. Upon these and many other like 
accounts there will arise many more questions concerning the itera- 
tion of his confession; for if the first confession be by any means 
made invalid, it must be done over again. But here in the very 
beginning of -this affair, the penitent must be sure that his former 
confession was jnvalid. For if it was, he cannot be pardoned unless 
he renew it; and if it was.not, let him take heed, for to confess the 
same things twice, and twice to be absolved, it may be is not lawful; 
and against it Cajetan* after the scholastical manner brings divers 
reasons. But suppose the penitent at peace for this, then there are 
very many cases in which confession is to be repeated; and though 
it was done before, yet it must be done over again. As if there be 
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no manner of contrition, without doubt it must be iterated; but there 
are many cases concerning contrition: and if it be at all, though im- 
perfect, 1 is not to be iterated. But what is and what 15 not contri- 
tion, what is perfect and what is imperfect, which is the first degree 
that makes the confession valid, can never be told. But then there is 
some comfort to be had, for the sacrament of penance may be true, 
and yet without form or life, at the same time’. And there are divers 
cases in which the confession that is but materially half, may be re- 
duged to that which is but formally half: and if there be but ἃ pro- 
pinquity of the mind to a carclessness concerning the integrity of con- 
fession, the man cannot be sure that things go well with him. And 
sometimes it happens that the church is satisficd when God is not 
satisfied, as in the case of the eaformis confessio ; and then the man 15 
absolved, but his sin is not pardoned; and yet because he thinks it is 
his soul is cozened. And yet this is but the beginning of scruples. 
For suppose the penitent hath done his duty, examined hunself strictly, 
repented sadly, confessed fully, and is absolved formally; yet all this 
may come tq nothing by reason that there may be some invalidity in 
the ordination of the priest, by crime, by irregularity, by direct defi- 
ciency of something in the whole succession and ordination ; or it may 
be he hath not. ordinary or delegate jurisdiction ; for it is not enough 
that he is a priest, unless he have another authority, says Cajetan2 ; 
besides his order he must have jurisdiction, which is carefully to be 
enquired after, by reason of the mfinite numbers of friars that take 
upon them to hear confessions; or if he have both, yet the use of 
his power may be interverted or suspended for the time, and then his 
absolution is worth nothing. But here there is some remedy made 
to the poor distracted penitent; for by the constitution of the council 
of Constance, under pope Martin the fifth, though the priest be cx- 
communicate, the confession 1s not to be iterated: but then this also 
cnds in scruples ; for this constitution itself does not hold if the ex- 
communication be for the notorious smiting of a clergyman ; or if it 
be'not, yet if the excommunication be denounced, be it for what it 
will, his absolution is void: and therefore the penitent should do 
well to look abont him; espeetally since, after all this, there may be 
imumerable deficiencies; yea some even for want of skill and know- 
ledge in the confessor ; and when that happens, when the confession 
15 to be iterated, there are no certain rules, but it must be left to the 
opinion of another confessor. And when he comes, the poor peni- 
tent, it may be, is no surer of him than of the other; for if he have 
no will to absolve the penitent, let him. dissemble it as he list, the 
absolution was but jocular, or pretended, or never intended; or it 
may be he is secretly an atheist, and laughs at the penitent and hin- 
self too, for acting (as he thinks) such a troublesome, theatrical 
nothing ; and then the man’s sins cannot be pardoned. And is there 
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no remedy for all this evil? [Ὁ is true the cases are sad and danger- 
ous, but the church of Rome hath (such is her prudence and indul- 
gence) found out as much relief as the wit of man can possibly in- 
vent; for though there may be thus many and many more deficien- 
cies, yet there are some extraordinary ways to make it up as well as 
it can. For to prevent all the contingent mischiefs, let the penitent 
be as wise as he can, and choose his man upon whom these defailances 
may not be observed; for a man in necessity, as in danger of death, 
may be absolved by any one that is a priest; but yct if the penitent 
escape the sickness, or that danger, he must go to him agam, or to 
somebody else ; by which a appears that his affair was left but im- 
perfect. But some persons have liberty by reason of their digmity, 
and some by reason of their condition, as being pilgrims or wander- 
ers; aud they have greater freedom, and cannot casily fall into many 
nullities ; or they may have an explicit or an implicit licence: but 
then they must take heed ; for besides many of the precedent dangers, 
they must know that the licence extends only to the paschal confes- 
sions, or the usual, but not the extraordinary or emergent: and 
moreover they can go but to the appointed confessors, in the places 
where they are present; and because under these there is the same 
danger as in all that went before, the little more certainty which I 
hoped for in some few cases comes to nothing. But I go about to 
reckon the sands on the shore. I shall therefore sum this up with 
the words of a famous preacher reported by Beatus Rhenanus* to 
have made this observation, that “Thomas Aquinas and Scotus, men 
too subtle, have made confession to be such that according to their 
doctrines it is impossible to confess :” and that the cansciences of 
penitents, which should be extricated and eased, are by this means 
catched in a snare and put to torments, said Cassander®; so that 
although confession to a priest prudently managed, without scruple, 
upon the case of a grieved and an unquiet conscience, and in order 
to counsel and the.perfections of repentance, may be of excellent use ; 
yet to enjoin it in‘all cases, to make it necessary to salvation, whten 
God hath not made it so; to exact an enumeration of all our sins in 
all’ cases, and of all persons; to clog it with so many questions and 
innumerable inextricable difficulties, and all this, besides the evil 
manage and conduct of it; is the rack of consciences, the slavery of 
the church, the evil snare of the simple, and the artifice of the crafty: 
it was on ‘night have been as the brazen serpent, ἃ memorial of duty, 
‘but now.it is Nehushtan, es corum; something of their own framing. 


Nor inecclesi- " III. And this will yet further appear in this, that 
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That it was not the established doctrine of the Latin church, I have 
already proved in the beginning of this section; the case is notori- 
ous; and the original law of this we find in Platina‘, in the life of 
pope Zephyrinus. Idem preterea instituit ut omnes christiani annos 
pubertatis attingentes, singulis annis im solennt die pasche publice 
communicarent ; quod quidem institutum Innocentius tertius deimceps 
non ad communionem solum, verum etiam ad confessionem delictorum 
traduxit. Platina was the pope’s secretary, and well understood the 
interests of that church, and was sufficiently versed in the records 
and monuments of the popes; and tells that as Zephyrinus com- 
manded the eucharist to be taken at Easter, so Innocent the third 
commanded confession of sins. Before this there was no command, 
no decree of any council or pope enjoining it: only in the council of 
Cabaillon*, can. vui.*, it was declared to be profitable that penance 
should be enjoined to the penitent by the priest, after confession 
made to him. But there was no command for it; and in the second 
council of Cabaillon‘ it was but a disputed case whether they ought to 
confess to God alone, or also to the priest. Some said one, and 
some said another, Quod utrumque non sine magno fructu intra 
sanctam fit ecclesiam. And Theodulfus® bishop of Orleans tells the 
particulars ; “The confession we make to the priests gives us this 
help, that having received his salutary counsel, by the most whole- 
some duties of repentance, or by mutual prayers, we wash away the 
stains of our sins: but the confession we make to God alone avails 
us in this, because by how much we are mindful of our sins, by so 
much the Lord forgets them ; and on the contrary by how much we 
forget them, by so much the Lord remembers them, according to the 
saying of the prophet, ‘And 1 will remember thy sins.’” But the 
fathers of the council gave a good account of these particulars also. 
Confessio itague que Deo fit, purgat peccata: ea vero que sacerdotr 
Jit, docet qualiter ipsa purgentur peccata. Deus namque, salutis et 
sanitatis auctor et largitor, plerumque hance prebet sue potentia im- 
visibili administratione, plerumque medicorum operatione: which 
words are an excellent declaration of the advantages of confession to 
a priest, but a full argument that it is not necessary, or that without 
it pardon of sins is not to be obtained. Gratian quoting the words 
cites Theodore archbishop of Canterbury ; but falsely: for it is in 
the second council of Cabaillon, and not in Theodore’s Penitential. 
- But I will not trouble the reader further in the matter of the Latin 
church, in which it is evideut by what hath been already said there 
was concerning this no apostolical tradition. i 
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How it was in the Greek church is only to be 
enquired. Now we might make as quick an end of 
this also if we might be permitted to take Semeca’s! word, the gloss 
of the canon law; which affirms that ‘ confession of deadly sins is 
not necessary among the Greeks, because no such tradition hath 
descended unto them.’ This acknowledgment and report of the 
Greeks not esteeming confession to a priest to be necessary, is not 
only in the gloss above cited; but in Gratian* himself, and in the 
more ancient collection of canons by Burchard and Ivo Carnotensis. 
Bellarmine fancies that these words, “τ Greci, are crept: into the 
text of Gratian out of the margent. Well, suppose that; but then 
how came they into the elder collections of Burchard and Ivo? that’s 
not to be told; “ but creep in they did, some way or other, because 
they are not in the Capitular of Theodore archbishop of Canterbury, 
and yet from thence this canon was tuken; and that Capitular was 
taken from the second council of Cabaillon ; in which also there are 
no such words extant ;” so the cardinal'. In which Bellarmine be- 
trays his carelessness, or his ignorance, very greatly. 1) Because 
there is no such thing extant in the world that any man knows and 
tells of, as the Capitular of Theodore. 2) He indeed made a Peni- 
tential, a copy of which is in Bene’t college hbrary in Cambridge, 
from whence 1 have received some extracts by the favour and industry 
of my friends ; and another copy of it is in sir Robert Cotton’s library. 
3) True it is there is in that Penitential no such words as “τό Graci,’ 
but a direct affirmation, Confessionem suam Deo soli, si necesse est, 
licelit agere. 4) That Theodore should take this chapter out of the 
second council of Cabaillon, is an intolerable piece of ignorance or 
negligence in so great a scholar as Bellarmine, when it is notorious 
that the council was after Theodure above one hundred and twenty 
years. 5) But then lastly, because Theodore, though he sat in the 
seat of Canterbury, yet was a Greek born; his words are a good 
record of the opinion of the Greeks, that ‘confession of sins is’ (if 
there be need) ‘to be made to God alone.’ But this I shall prove 
ae firmer testimonies; not many, but pregnant, clear and undeni- 
able. 

S. Gregory Nyssen™ observed that the ancient fathers before him 
in their public disciplisfe did take no notice of the sins of covetous- 
ness, that is, left them without public penance, otherwise than it was 
ordered in other sins; and therefore he interposes his judgment thus, 
“ But concerning these things, because this is pretermitted by the 
fathers, I do think it sufficient to cure the affections of covetousness 
with the public word of doctrine or instruction, curing the diseases 
(as it were) of repletion, by the word.” That is plainly thus: the 


or Greek church. 
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sins of covetousness had no canonical penances imposed upon them, 
and therefore many:persons thought but little of them ; therefore to 
cure this evil, let this sin be reproved in public sermons, though there 
be no imposition of public penances. So that here is a remedy with- 
out penances, a cure without confession, a public sermon instead of 
a public or private judicatory. 

But the fact of Nectarius in abrogating the public penitentiary 
priest upon the occasion of a scandal, does bear much weight in this 
question. I shall not repeat the story; who please, may read it in 
Socrates", Sozomen", Epiphanius, Cassiodore, and Nicephorus; and 
it is known every where. Only they who are pinched by it endeavour 
to confound it, as Waldensis® and Canus?; some by denying it, as 
Latinus Latinius?; others by disputing concerning every thing in it ; 
some saying that Nectarius abrogated sacramental confession ; others 
that he abrogated the public only, so very many say: and a third 
sort (who yet speak with most probability) that he only took away 
the office of the public penitentiary, which was instituted in the time 
of Decius, and left things as that decree found them; that is, that 
those who had sinned those sins which were noted in the penitential 
canons, should confess them to the bishop or im the face of the 
church, and submit themselves to the canonical penances. This 
passed into the office of the public penitentiary; and that mto no- 
thing, in the Greek church. But there is nothing of this that I insist 
upon ; but I put the stress of this question upon the product of this. 
For Kudemon gave counsel to Nectarius, and he followed it, that he 
took away the penitentiary priest, μέ dileram daret potestatem ute 
pro sua gquisgue conscientia ad mysteria parlicipanda accederet, 80 
Socrates"; and Sozomen®, to the same purpose ; ut unicuique liberum 
permitteret, prout sibi ipse conscius esset et confideret, ad mysteriorum 
communionem accedere, penitentiarium illum presbyterum exauctora- 
vit. Now if Nectarius by this decree took away sacramental confes- 
sion (as the Roman doctors call it) then it is a clear case the Greek 
church did not believe it necessary; if it was only the public con- 
fession they abolished, then for ought appears there was no other at 
that time; I mean, none commanded, none under any law, or under 
any necessity: but whatever it was that was abolished, private con- 
fession did not by any decree succeed in thésplace of it; but every 
man was left to his liberty and the dictates of his own conscience, 
and according to his own persuasion, to his fears or his confidence, 
so to come and partake of the divine mysteries. All which is a plain 
demonstration that they understood nothing of the necessity of con- 


fession to a priest of all their sins before they came to the holy sacra- 
ment. 
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And in pursuance of this are those many exhortations and dis- 
courses of δ. Chrysostom, who succeeding Nectarius, by his public 
doctrine could best inform us how they understood the consequence 
of that decree, and of this whole question. The sum of whose doc- 
trine is this; it is not necessary to have your sins revealed or brought 
in public, not only in the congregation, but not to any one, but to 
God alone. “Make a scrutiny, and pass a judgment on your sins 
inwardly in your conscience, none being present but God alone that 
seeth all things'.” And again", “ Declare unto God alone thy sin, 
saying, Against Thee only have I smned and done evil in Thy sight ; 
and thy sin is forgiven thee.” “I do not say*, Tell to thy fellow- 
servant, who upbraids thee, but tell them to God who heals thy sins.” 
And that after the abolition of the penitentiary priest nothing was 
surrogated in his stead but pious homilies and public exhortations, 
we learn from those words of his’, “ We do not bring the sinners 
into thé midst, and publish their sins; but having propounded the 
common doctrine to all, we leave it to the conscience of the auditors, 
that out of those things which are spoken every one may find a 
medicine fitted for his wound.” “Let the discussion? of thy sins be 
in the accounts of thy conscience; let the judgment be passed with- 
out a witness: let God alone see thee confessing ; God who upbraids 
not thy sins, but out of this confession blots them out.” “ Hast 
thou sinned*? Enter into the church, say unto God, 1 have sinned ; 
T exact nothing of thee but that alone:” the same he says in many 
other places®. Now against so many, so clear and dogmatical testi- 
monies it will be to no purpose to say that “ δ. Chrysostom only spake 
against the penitentiary priest set over the public pemitents, and this 
he did in pursuance of his predecessor's act.’ For besides that some 
of these homilies were written before S. Chrysostom was bishop, viz., 
his one and twenty homilies to the people of Antioch, and the fourth 
homily of Lazarus which was preached at Antioch before he came to 
Constantinople, when he was but a priest under Flavianus his bishop ; 
and his homilies on S. Matthew; besides this, it is plain that he not 
only speaks against the public judicial penance and confession, but 
against al] except that alone which is made to God; allowing the 
sufficiency of this for pardon, and disallowing the necessity of all 
other. To these things Bellarmine, Perron, Petrus de Soto, Vasquez, 
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Valentia, and others, strive to find out answers; but they neither 
agree together, neither do their answers fit the testimonies; as is 
evident to them that compare the one and the other, the chief of 
which I have remarked in passing by. The best answers that can 
be given are those which Latinus Latinius and Petavius give; the 
first affirming that these homilies 1) are not δ. Chrysostom’s; or 2) 
that they are corrupted by heretics; and the latter confessing they 
are his, but blames S. Chrysostom for preaching such things. And 
to these answers T hope 1 shall not need to make any reply: to the 
two first of Latinus, Vasquez® hath answered perfectly; and to 
that of Pctavius there needs none, Petavius instead of answering 
making himself a judge of S. Chrysostom. I suppose if we had done 
so in any question against them, they would have taken it in great 
scorn and indignation; and therefore we choose to follow δ. Chry- 
sostom rather than master Petavius. 

I do not deny but the Roman doctors do bring many sayings of 
the Greek and Latin fathers shewing the usefulness of, confession to 
a priest, and exhorting and pressing men to it: but their arts are 
notorious and evident; aud what (according to the discipline of the 
church at that time) they spake in behalf of the Hxomologesis or 
public discipline, that these doctors translate to the private con- 
fession; and yet whatever we bring out of antiquity against the 
necessity of confession to a priest, that they will resolvedly under. 
stand only of the public. But besides what hath been said to every 
of the particulars, 1 shall conclude this point with the sayings of 
some cminent inen of their own, who have made the same observa- 
tion, Jn hoe tabuntur theologi quidam parum attenti, quod que 
veteres tli de hujusmodi publica οὐ generale confessione, que nihil 
aliud eral quam signis quibusdam et piaminibus ab episcopo indictis, 
se peceatorem et bonorum commiunione indignum agnoscere, trahunt 
ad hane oceultam et longe diversi generis: so Erasmus*. And B. 
Rhenanus® says, “Let no man wonder that Tertullian speaks no- 
thing of the secret or clancular confession of sins, which, so far as 
we conjecture, was bred out of the (old) Hxromologesis by the uncon- 
strained piety of men; for we do not find it at all commanded of old.” 

The conclusion of these premises is this: that the old ecclesiastic 
discipline being passed into desuetude and indevotion, the Latin 
church especially kept up some little broken planks of it; which so 
long as charity and devotion were warm, and secular interest had not 
turned religion into arts, did in some good measure supply the want 
of the old better discipline ; but when it had degencrated into little 
‘forms, and yet was found to serve great ends of power, wealth, and 
ainbition, it passed into new doctrines, and is now bold to pretend to 


* In 8. part. Tho., tom. iv. ᾳ. 90. ἃ. 1. [0]. Basil. 1526.) 
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divine institution, though it be nothing but the commandment of 
men, a snare of consciences, and a ministry of human policy; false 
in the proposition, and intolerable in the conclusion. 

There are divers other instances reducible to this charge, and 
especially the prohibition of priests’ marriage, and the abstinence from 
flesh at certain times: which are grown up from human ordinances 
to be established doctrines, that is, to be urged with greater seventy 
than the laws of God; insomuch that the church of Rome permits 
concubinate and stews at the same time when she will not permit 
chaste marriages to her clergy. And for abstinence from flesh at 
times appointed, Veluti parricida pene dixervm ramtur ad suppli- 
cium, gut pro piscium carnibus gustarit carnes suillas. But I shall 
not now Insist upon these, having so many other things to say, and 
especially having already in another place‘ verified this charge against 
them in these instances.—lI shall only name one testimony of their 
own, which is a pregnant mother of many instances ; and it is in their 
own canon law®: ‘They that voluntarily violate the canons are 
heavily judged by the holy fathers, and are damned by the Holy Ghost, 
by whose instinct they were dictated"; for they do not incongru- 
ously seem to blaspheme the Holy Ghost.’ And a little after ‘Such 
a presumption is manifestly one of the kinds of them that blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost.’ Now if the laws of their church, which 
are discordant enough ἷ, and many times of themselves too blamcable, 
be yet by them accounted so sacred that it is taught to be a sin 
against the Holy Ghost willingly to break them; in the world there 
cannot be a greater verification of this charge upon them, it being 
confessed on all hands that ‘not every man who voluntarily violates 
a divine commandment does blaspheme the Holy Ghost.’ 


tf ‘Rule of Conscience,’ lib. iii. c. 4; h Dicati pro dictati. 
rule 13, and rule 19 and 20. i Vide que supra annotavi ex Decreto 
© Caus. xxv. qu. 1. c. ‘Violatores ca- Gratiani, sect, 1. [p. 371 supra. ] 
nonum.’ [col. 1565. ] 
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§ 1. Of indul- One of the great instances to prove the Roman 
geuces. religion to be new, not primitive, not apostolic, is the 
foolish and unjustifiable doctrine of indulgences. This point I have 
already handled; so fully and so without contradiction from the 
Roman doctors (except that they have causelessly snarled at some of 
the testimonies) that for ought yet appears, that discourse may re- 
main a sufficient reproof of the church of Rome until the day of their 
reformation. The first testimony I brought is the confession of a 
party: for 1 affirmed that bishop Fisher of Rochester did confess that 
‘in the beginning of the church there was no use of indulgences, and 
that they began after the people were a while affrighted with the tor- 
ments of purgatory.’ To this there are two answers. The first is, that 
bishop Fisher said no such words. No? proferte tabulas. His 
words are these®, “ Who can now wonder that in the beginning of 
the primitive church there was no use of indulgences?” And again, 
“ Indulgences began a while after men trembled at the torments of 
purgatory.” These are the words of Roffensis. What in the world 
can be plainer? And this is so evident that Alphonsus a Castro> 
thinks himself concerned to answer the objection, and the danger of 
such concessions; “ Neither upon this occasion are indulgences to 
be despised because their use may scem to be received lately in the 
church, because there are many things known to posterity which 
those ancient writers were wholly ignorant of. Quid ergo mirum si 
ad hune modum contigerit de mdulgentits ut apud priscos nulla sit de 
ws mentio.” Indecd antiquity was wholly ignorant of these things : 
and as for their catholic posterity, some of them also did not believe 
that indulgences did profit any that were dead. Amongst these 
Hostiensis and Biel® were the most noted: but Biel was soon made 
to alter his opinion; Hlostiensis did not, that I find. 

The other answer is, by Εἰ. W., that ‘Roffensis saith it not so 
absolutely, but with this interrogation, Quis jam de indulgentiis mi- 


* In art. xviii. contr. Luther. [p. 188 remiss.’ [num. 9.] Biel in canon. misse, 
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rari potest ? who now can wonder concerning indulgences ?? Wonder ἢ 
at what? for E. W. is loth to tell it: but “truth must out.” “ Who 
now can wonder that in the beginning οὗ" the church there was no 
use of indulgences?’ So Roffensis; which first supposes this, that 
in the primitive church there was no use of indulgences; none at all. 
‘And this, which is the main question here, is as absolutely affirmed as 
any thing; it is like a precognition to a scientifical discourse. And 
then the question having presupposed this, does by direct implication 
say, it is no wonder that there should be then no use of indulgences. 
That is, it not only absolutely affirms the thing, but by consequence, 
the notoriety of it, and the reasonableness. Nothing affirms or denies 
more strongly than a question. ‘“ Are not My ways equal,” said 
God, “and are not your ways unequal?” that is, it is evident and 
notorious that it is so. And by this we understand the meaning of 
Roffensis in the following words, “Yet (as they say) there was 
some very ancient use of them among the Romans.” ‘They say,’ 
that is, there is a talk of it amongst some or’ other; but such they 
were whom Roffensis believed not ; and that upon which they did 
ground their fabulous report, was nothing, but a ridiculous legend 
which I have already confuted®’. 

The same doctrine is taught by Antoninus, who confesses that 
concerning them we have nothing expressly either in the scriptures 
or in the sayings of the ancient doctors. And that he said so cannot 
be denied, but Εἰ. W. says that I omit what Antoninus adds; that is, 
I did not transcribe his whole book. But what is it that I should 
have added? This. Quamvis ad hoc inducatur illu apostoli, 
2 Cor. ii., So guid donavi vobis, propter vos in persona Christi. Now 
to this there needs no answer but this; that it is nothing to the 
purpose. To whom the Corinthians forgave any thing, to the same 
person δ. Paul for their sakes did forgive also. But what then? 
therefore the pope and his clergy have power to take off the temporal 
punishments which God reserves upon sinners after He hath forgiven 
them the temporal ? and that the church hath power to forgive sins 
before hand, and to set a price upon the basest crimes and not to for- 
give, but to sell indulgences? and lay up the supernumerary trea- 
sures of the saints’ good works, and issue them out by retail in the 
market of purgatory? Because S. Paul caused the Corinthians to 
be absolved and restored to the church’s peace after a severe penance, 
so great that the poor man was in danger of being swallowed up with 
despair and the subtilties of Satan; does this prove that therefore 
all penances may be taken off when there is no such danger, no such 
pious and charitable considerationP And yet besides the inconse- 
quence of all this, S. Paul gave no indulgence but what the christian 
church of Corinth (in which at that time there was no bishop) did 
first give themselves. Now the indulgence which the people give 
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will prove but little warrant to what the church of Rome pretends; 
not only for the former reasons, but also because the primitive church 
had said nothing expressly concerning indulgences, and therefore 
did not to any such purpose expound the words of 8. Paul; but 
also because Antoninus himself was not moved by those words to 
think they meant any thing of the Roman indulgences, but mentions 
it as the argument of other persons. Just as if I should write that 
there is concerning Transubstantiation’ nothing expressly said in the 
scriptures, or in the writings of the ancient fathers, although Hoc 
est corpus meum be brought in for it: would any man in his wits say 
that 1 am of the opinion tkat in scripture there is something express 
for it, though I expressly deny it? I suppose not. 

It appears now that Roffensis and ἃ Castro declared against the 
antiquity of indulgences; their own words are the witnesses; and 
the same 1s also true of Antoninus; and therefore the first discourse 
of Indulgences in the Dissuasive might have gone on prosperously 
and needed not to have been interrupted. For if these quotations be 
true as is pretended, and as now appears, there is nothing by my 
adversaries said in .defenge of indulgences, no pretence of an argu- 
ment in justification of them; the whole matter is so foul, and yet so 
notorious, that the novelty of it is plainly acknowledged by their 
most learned men and but faintly demed by the bolder people that 
care not what they say. So that I shall account the main point of 
indulgences to be (for ought yet appears to the contrary) gained 
against the church of Rome. 

But there is another appendent question that hap- 
pens in by the by; nothing to the main enquiry, but 
a particular instance of the usual ways of earning indulgences, viz., 
by going in pilgrimages; which very particularly I affirmed® to be 
reproved by the ancient fathers: and particularly by 8. Gregory 
Nyssen, in a book or epistle of his written wholly on this subject, (so 
T said) and so Possevine galls it, dibrum contra peregrinationes, ‘the 
book against pilgrimages.’ The epistle is large and learned, and 
greatly dissuasive of Christians from going im pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Dominus profectionem in Hierosolyma inter recte facta que eo 
(viz. ad regni catorum hereditatem consequendum) dirigant, non enu- 
meravit ; ubi beatitudinem annunciat, tale studium talemque operam 
non est complerus. And again, Spirituatem noxam affricat accura- 
tum vite genus insistentibus ; non est ἰδέα tanto digna studio, imo est 
vitanda’ summo opere. And if this was directed principally to such 
persons who had chosen to live a solitary and private life ; yet that 
was because such strict and religious persons were those whose false 
show of piety he did in that instance reprove ; but he reproves it by 
such arguments all the way as concern all Christians, but especially 
women ; and answers to an objection made against himself for going, 


and pilgrimages. 
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which he says he did by command, and public charge, and for the 
service of the Arabian churches, and that he might confer with the 
bishops of Palestine. This epistle of S. Gregory Nyssen De adeun- 
tibus Hierosolyma was printed at Paris in Greek by GuilielmuseMo- 
rellus, and again published in Greek and Latin with a double version 
by Peter du Moulin, and is acknowledged by Baronius® to be legiti- 
mate; and therefore there is no denying the truth of the quotation ; 
the author of the letter had better to have rubbed his forehead hard, 
and to have answered as Possevine® did, Ab hereticis produit liber 
sub nomine Gregorit Nysseni ; and Bellarmine! being pinched with it, 
says, Morte non est Nyssent;..nec scitur quis illam verterit in ser- 
monem Latinum, et forte etiam Grace non invenitur. All which is 
refuted by their own parties. 

That δ. Chrysostom* was of the same judgment appears plainly in 
these few words. Namque ad impetrandum nostris sceleribus veniam, 
non pecunias wmpendere nec atiud aliquid hujusmodt facere: sola 
sufficit bone voluntatis mtegritas: non opus est in longinqua pere- 
grinando transire, nec ad remotissimas ire nationes', &c. ὃ. Chry- 
sostom, according to the sense of the other fathers, teaches a religion 
and repentance wholly reducing us to a good life, a service perfectly 
consisting in the works of a good conscience: and in the exclusion 
of other external things, he reckons this of pilgrimages; for how 
travelling into foreign countries for pardon of our crimes differs from 
pilgrimages, I have not been yet taught. 

The last 1 mentioned is δ. Bernard; his words™ are these, “ It is 
not necessary for thee to pass over sea, to penetrate the clouds, to go 
beyond the Alps; there is, I say, no great journey proposed to you; 
meet God within yourself, for the word is nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart,” &c. ; so the author of the ‘ Letter"’ acknow- 
ledges S. Bernard to have said in the place quoted. Yea, but says 
this objector, ‘I might as well have quoted Moses, Deut. xiii. 14.’ 
Well, what if I had quoted Moses, had it been ever the worse? But 
though I did not, yet S. Bernard quoted Moses, and that it seems 
troubled this gentleman. But 8S. Bernard’s words are indeed agree- 
able to the words of Moses, but not all out® the same: for Moses 
made no prohibition of going to Rome, which I suppose S. Bernard 
meant by ¢ransalpinare. 

There remains in A. L.? yet one cavil, but it is a question of dili- 
gence, and not to the point in hand. The authority of S. Austin I 
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marked under the title of his sermon De martyribus ; but the gentle- 
man to shew his learning tells us plainly that “there is but one in 
S. Austin’s works with that title, to wit his cxvit. sermon De diversis, 
and in that there is not the Jeast word to any such purpose.” All 
this latter part may be true, but the first is a great mistake; for if 
the gentleman please to look in the Paris edition of S. Austin 
MDLXXI. tom. x.p. 277, he shall find the words I have quoted. And 
whereas he talks of cxvur. sermons’ De diversis, and of one only 
sermon De martyribus, I do a little wonder at him to talk so confi- 
dently; whereas in the edition I speak of, and which I followed, 
there are” but xLIx. sermons, and xvii. under the title De diversis, 
and yet there are six sermons that bear the title De martyribus, but 
they are to be found under the title De sanctis ; so that the gentle- 
man looked in the wrong place for his quotation, and if he had not 
mistaken himself he could have had no colour for an objection. But 
for the satisfaction of the reader, the words are these in his third ser- 
thon De martyribus diversis’ ; Non dixit, Vade in orientem et quare 
gustitiain, naniga usque ad occidentem ut accimias indulgentiam: di- 
mitte imimico tuo et dunittetur tibi, indulge et indulgebitur ἐλ, da et 
dabitur tibi; nihil a te extra te querit ; ad teinsum et ad conscien- 
tiam tuam te Deus dirigit, on te enim posurt quod requirit. But now 
let it be considered that all those charges which are laid against the 
church of Rome and her greatest doctors respectively in the matter 
of indulgences are found to be true; and if so, let the world judge 
whether that doctrine and those practices be tolerable in a christian 
church. 

But that the reader may not be put off with a mere defence of four 
quotations, 1 shall add this; that 1 might have instanced in worse 
inatters made by the popes of Rome to be the pious works, the con- 
dition of obtaiming indulgences. Such as was the bull of pope Julius 
the second, giving indulgence to hin that meeting a Frenchman 
should kill him’, and another for the killing of a Venetian. But we 
need not to wonder at it, since according to the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas®, “ We ought. to say that in the pope is the fulness of all 
graces; because he alone bestows a full mdulgence of all our sins; 
so that; what we say of our chief Prince and Lord (viz., Jesus Christ) 
does fit him, for we all have received of his fulness.” Which words, 
besides that they are horrid blasphemy, are also a fit principle of the 
doctrine and use of indulgences to those purposes and in that evil 
manner we complain of im the church of Rome. 

I desire this only instance may be added to it, that pope Paul the 
third, he that convened the council of Trent, and Julius the third, 
for fear (as 1 may suppose) the council should forbid any more such 


4 [tom, v. append. col. 371 G.] s De regimine principum, lib, iii. cap. 
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follies, for a farewell to this game gave an indulgencet to the frater- 
nity of the sacrament of the altar, or of the blessed body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of such a vastness and unreasonable folly, that it puts 
us beyond the question of religion, to an enquiry whether it were not 
done either in perfect distraction, or with a worse design to make 
religion to be ridiculous, and expose it to a contempt and scorn. 
The conditions of the indulgence are either to visit the church of 
S. Hilary of Chartres, to say a Pater Noster and an Ave Mary every 
Friday, or at most to be present at processions and other divine 
service upon Corpus Christi day. The gift is as many privileges, in- 
dults, exemptions, liberties, immunities, plenary pardon of sins and 
other spiritual graces, as were given to the fraternity of the image of 
our Saviour ad sanctu sanctorum ; the fraternity of the charity and 
great hospital of δ. James" in Augusta, of S. John baptist, of 8. Cos- 
mas and Damianus of the Florentine nation, of the hospital of the 
Holy Ghost in Saxia, of the order of 5. Austin and δ. Champ’, of the 
fraternities of the said city; of the churches of our lady de populo εϑὋ 
de verbo”: and all those which were ever given to them that visited 
these churches; or those which should be ever given hereafter: a 
pretty large gift; in which there were so many pardons, quarter-par- 
dons, half-pardons, true pardons, plenary pardons, quarentanes, and 
years of quarentanes”; that it is a harder thing to number them, 
than to purchase them.—I shall remark in these some particulars fit 
to be considered ;— 

1. That a most scandalous and unchristian dissolution and death 
of all ecclesiastical discipline is consequent to the making all sin so 
cheap and trivial a thing, that the horrible demerits and exemplary 
punishment and remotion of scandal and satisfactions to the church 
are indeed reduced to trifling and mock-penances. He that shall 
send a servant with a candleY to attend the holy sacrament when it 
shall be carried to sick pcople, or shall go himself, or if he can 
neither go nor send, if he say a Pater Noster and an Ace, he shall 
have a hundred years of ‘true pardon:’ this is fair and easy; but 
then, 

2. It would be considered what is meant by so many years of 
pardon, and so many years of ‘true pardon.’ I know but of one 
natural interpretation of it, and that it can mean nothing but that 
some of the pardons are but fantastical and not true; and in this I 
find no fault, save only that it ought to have been said that all of 
them are fantastical. 

8. It were fit we learned how to compute four thousand and eight 


t Impress. Paris. [? Chartres.] per w []ερ. ‘De urbe.’—Taylor read this 
Philippum Hotot. 1550. [in Bullario in account (with its mistakes) in Ranchin’s 
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hundred years of quarentanes ; and remission of a third part of all 
their sins; for so much is given to every brother and sister of this 
fraternity, upon Haster-day and eight days after. Now if a brother 
necds not thus many, it would be considered whether it do not en- 
courage a brother or a frail sister to use all their medicine and to sin 
more freely, lest so great a gift become useless. 

4. And this is so much the more considerable because the gift is 
vast beyond all imagination. The first four days in Lent they may 
purchase thirty-three thousand years of pardon, besides a plenary re- 
mission of all his sins over and above: the first week of Lent, a hun- 
dred and three and thirty thousand years of pardon, besides five 
plenary remissions of all their sins, and two third parts besides, and 
the delivery of one soul out of purgatory: the second week in Lent 
a hundred and eight and fifty thousand years of pardon, besides the 
remission of all their sins, and a third part besides, and the delivery 
of one soul: the third week in Lent, eighty thousand years besides a 
pany remission, and the delivery of one soul out of purgatory: the 
ourth week in Lent, threescore thousand years of pardon, besides a 
remission of two-thirds of all their sins, and one plenary remission, 
and one soul delivered: the fifth week, seventy-nine thousand years 
of pardon and the deliverance of two souls; only the two thousand 
seven hundred years that is given for the Sunday may be had twice 
that day, if they will visit the altar twice ; and as many quarentanes: 
the sixth week, two hundred and five thousand years, besides quaren- 
tanes, and four plenary pardons; only on Palm sunday, whose por- 
tion is twenty-five thousand years, it may be had twice that day. 
And all this is the price of him that shall upon these days visit the 
altar in the church of S. Hilary. And this runs on to the fridays, 
and many festivals and other solemn days in the other parts of 
the year. 

5. Though it may be that a brother may not need all this, at least 
at that time, yet that there may be no insecurity, the said popes give 
to every brother and sister of the fraternity plenary pardon and in- 
dulgence of all their sins thrice m their life, upon what day and hour 
they please. I suppose that one of the times shall be in the article 
of death ; for that’s the surest way for a weak brother. 1 have read 
that the popes do not only give remission of sins already committed, 
but also of such as are to be committed”. But whether it be so or 
no, there is in the bulls of this fraternity as good provision ; for he 
that hath a dormant faculty for a plenary pardon laying ® by him to be 
used at what hour he please, hath a bull before hand for pardon of 
sins afterwards to be committed when he hath a mind to it. 

6. To what purpose is so much waste of the treasure of the 
church? Quorsum perditio hac? Every brother or sister of this 
fraternity may have for so many times visiting the altar aforesaid 
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fourteen or fifteen plenary pardons. Certainly the popes suppose 
these persons to be mighty criminals, that they need so many par- 
dons, so many plenaries. But two ‘alls’ of the same thing is as much 
as two ‘nothings.’ But if there were not infinite causes of fear that 
very many of them were nullitics, and that none of them were of any 
certain avail, there could be no pretence of reasonableness in dis- 
pensing these jewels with so loose a hand, and useless a freedom, as 
if a man did shovel mustard or pour hogsheads of vinegar into his 
friend’s mouth, to make him swallow a mouthful of herbs. 

7. What is the secret meaning of it that in divers clauses in these 
bulls of indulgences” they put in this clause, a pardon of all their 
sins ‘be they never so heinous’? The extraordinary cases reserved 
to the pope, and the consequent difficulty of getting pardon of such 
great sins, because it would cost much more money, was or might be 
some little restraint to some persons from running easily into the 
most horrible impieties; but to give such a loose to this little, and 
this last rein and curb; and by an easy indulgence to take off all 
even the most heinous sins, what is it but to give the devil an argu- 
ment to tempt persons that have any conscience or fear left, to throw 
off all fear, and to stick at nothing. 

8. It seems hard to give a reasonable account what is meant by 
giving a plenary pardon of all their sins, and yet at the same time 
an indulgence of twelve thousand years, and as many quarentanes : 
it seems the bounty of the church runs out of a conduit; though the 
vessels be full, yet the water still continues running and goes into 
waste. 

9. In this great heap of indulgences (and so it 3s in very many 
other) power is given to a lay sister or brother to free a soul from 
purgatory. But if this be so easily granted, the necessity of masses 
will be very little ; what need is there to give greater fees to a phy- 
sician when a sick person may be cured with a posset and pepper ? 
The remedy of the way of indulgences is cheap and easy, a servant 
with a candle, a Pater and an Ave, a going to visit an altar, wearing 
the scapular of the Carmelites, or the cord of S. Francis®: but masses 
for souls are a dear commodity, five-pence or six-pence 15 the least a 
mass will cost in some places; nay it will stand in nine-pence in other 
places. But then if the pope can do this trick certainly, then what 
can be said to John Gerson’s4 question, 

Arbitrio papa proprio si clavibus uti 
Possit, cur sinit ut poena pios cruciet ? 
Cur non evacuat loca purgandis animabus 
Tradita ? 
The answer makes up the tetrastich, 
—-sed seyvus esse fidelis amat. 


The pope may be kind, but he must be wise too; a faithful and 
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wise steward; he must not destroy the whole state of the purging 
church ; if he takes away all the fuel from the fire, who shall make 
the pot boil? This may not be done, νύ possint superesse quos pec- 
casse peniteat ; sinners must pay for it, in their bodies or their 


purses. 


§ 2. Of purga- 
tory. 


Tuat the doctrine of purgatory as it is taught m 
the Roman church is a novelty, and a part of their 


new religion, is sufficiently attested by the words of the cardinal of 
Rochester, and Alphonsus a Castro; whose words I now add, that 
he who pleases may see how these new men would fain impose their 
uew fancies upon the church, under pretence and title of ancient and 


catholic verities. 


The words of Roffensis® in his eighteenth article 


against Luther are these’, Legat gui velit Grecorum veterum commen- 
tarios, et nullum quantum opinor, aut quam rarissimum de purgatorio 
sermonem inveniet: sed neque Latint simul omnes, at sensim, hujus 
rer veritatem conceperunt, ‘he that pleases let him read the commen- 
taries of the old Greeks, and (as 1 suppose) he shall find none, or 
very rare mention (or spcech) of purgatory: but neither did all the 
Latins at one time, but by little and little conceive the truth of this 


thing.’ 


And again, Aliquamdiu incognitum fuit, sero cognitum 


universe ecclesia ; deinde quibusdam pedetentim, partim ex scripturis, 
partim ex revelationibus, creditum fuit, ‘for somewhile it was un- 
known, it was but lately known to the catholic church: then it was 


believed by some, by little and little ; 


from revelations.’ 


artly from scripture, partly 


And this is the goodly ground of the doctrme of 


purgatory, founded no question upon tradition apostolical ; delivered 
*some hundreds of years indeed after they were dead ; but the truth 
is, because it was forgotten by the apostles, and they having so many 
things in their heads when they were alive wrote-and said nothing of 
it, therefore they took care to send sonie from the dead who by new 


© [See p. 195 above. } 

f ‘A letter to a friend touching Dr. Tay- 
lor,’ sect. 4. n. 26. p. 10; which if the 
reader please for his curiosity or his re- 
creation to see, he shall find this pleasant 
passage, of deep learning-and subtle ob- 
servation, ‘‘ Dr. Tay. had said that Rof- 
fensis and P. V. affirm, that whoso search- 
eth the writings of the Greek fathers, shall 
find that none, or very tarely any one of 
them ever makes mention of purgatory. 
Whereas Pol.Vergil affirms nosuch thing; 
nor doth Roffensis say that very rarely 
any one of them mentions it, but only 
that in those ancient writers, he shall 
find none, or but very rare mention of 
it.” If this man were in his wits when 
he made this answer (an answer which 
no man can unriddle, or tell how it op- 


poses the objection) then it i. very cer- 
tain that if this can pass among the an- 
swers to the protestants’ objections, the 
papists are in a very great strait, and 
have very little to say for themselves: 
and the ‘ Letter to a friend’ was written 
by compulsion, and by the shame of con- 
futation; not of conscience or ingenuous 
persuasion. No man can be so foolish 
as to suppose this fit to be given in an- 
swer to any sober discourse; or if there 
be such pitiful people in the church of 
Rome, and trusted to write books in de- 
fence of their religion; it seems they care 
not what any man say or proves against 
them, if the people be but cosened with a 
pretended answer; for that serves the 
turn as well as a wiser. 
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revelations should teach this old doctrine. This we may conjecture 
to be the equivalent sense of the plain words of Roffensis. But the 
plain words are sufficient without a commentary. 

Now for Polydore Vergil’, his own words can best tell what he 
says. The words I have put into the margent because they are 
many; the sense of them is this. 1. He finds no use of indulgences 
before the stations of S. Gregory; the consequent of that is, that all 
the Latin fathers did not receive them before 8. Gregory’s time; and 
therefore they did not receive them altogether. 2. The matter being 
so obscure, Polydore chose to express his sense in the testimony of 
Roffensis. 3. From him he affirms that the use of indulgences is 
but new, and lately received amongst Christians. 4. That there is 
no certainty concerning their original. 5. They report that amongst 
the ancient Latins there was some use of them; but it is but a report, 
for he knows nothing of it before S. Gregory’s time, and for that also 
he hath but a mere report. 6. Amongst the Greeks it is not to this 
day believed. 7. As long as there was no care of purgatory, no man 
looked after indulgences; because if you take away purgatory, there 
is no need of indulgences. 8. That the use of indulgences began 
after men had a while trembled at the torments of purgatory.—This 
if I understand Latin or common sense, is the doctrine of Polydore 
Vergil ; and to him 1 add also the testimony of Alphonsus a Castro? ; 
De purgatorio fere nulla mentio, potissimum apud Gracos scriptores 5 
qua de causa usque hodiernum diem purgatorium non est a Grecis 
creditum. 'The consequent of these things is this: If purgatory was 
not known to the primitive church; if it was but lately known to 
the catholic church ; if the fathers seldom or never make mention of 
it; if in the Greek church especially there was so great silence of it 
that to this very day it is not believed amongst the Greeks; then 
this doctrine was not an apostolical doctrinc, not primitive nor 


catholic, but an innovation and of yesterday. 


& Lib. viii. cap. 1. de invent. rerum. 
[p. 475.—12mo. Amstel. (Elzev.) 1671.] 
go vero originem, quod mei est mune- 
ris, queritans, non reperio ante fuisse, 
quod sciam, quam D. Gregorius ad suas 
stationes id premii proposuerit. Qua- 
propter in re parum perspicua utar testi- 
monio Ioannis Roffensia episcopi, qui in 
60 opere quod nuper in Lutherum scrip- 
sit, sic de ejusmodi veniarum initio pro- 
dit: multos fortasse moyet indulgentiis 
istis non usque adeo fidere, quod earum 
usns in ecclesia videatur recentior, et ad- 
modum sero apud christianos repertus: 
quibus ego respondeo, non certo constare, 
@ quo primum tradi cceperint: fuit ta- 
Men nonnullus earum usus, ut aiunt, 


apud Romanos vetustissimus, quod ex 
stationibus intelligi potest. Et subjiait: 
Nemo certe dubitat orthodoxus an pur- 
gatorium sit, de quo tamen apud priscos 
nulla vel quam rarissima fiebat mentio: 
sed et Grecis ad hunc usque diem non 
est creditum esse: quamdiu enim nulla 
fuerat de purgatorio cura, nemo quesivit 
indulgentias: nam ex illo pendet omnis 
indulgentiarums existimatio, Si tollas 
purgatorium, quorsum indulgentiis opus 
εὐ Carperunt igitur indulgentiz, post- 
quam ad purgatorii cruciatus aliquandiu 
trepidatum est. 

h Lib. viii. verb. ‘Indulg.’ vide etiam 
lib. xii. ‘ Purgatorium.’ [pp. 578, 888.] 
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And this is of itself (besides all these confessions 

P Cee μὴν of their own parties) a suspicious matter, because the 
the doctrine of church of Rome does establish their doctrine of pur- 
haga the _gatory upon the ancient use of the church of praying 
for the dead. But this consequence of theirs is wholly 

vain; because all the fathers did pray for the dead, yet they never 
prayed for their deliverance out of purgatory, nor ever meant it. To 
this it is thus objected’, ‘It 1s confessed that they prayed for them 
that God would shew them a mercy: now mark well; if they be in 
heaven, they have a mercy, the sentence is given for eternal happi- 
ness: if in hell, they are wholly destitute of mercy; unless there be 
a third place where mercy can be shewed them.’ [ have according 
to my order ‘marked it well,’ but find nothing in it to purpose. For | 
though the fathers prayed for the souls departed that God would 
shew them mercy, yet 1t was that God would shew them mercy in 
the day of judgment; ‘in that fomnidable and dreadful day, then 
there is need of much mercy unto us,’ saith δ. Chrysostom. And 
methinks this gentleman should not have made use of so pitiful an 
argument, and would not, if he had considered that S. Paul* prayed 
for Onesiphorus, that “God would shew him a mercy in that day ; 
that is m the day of judgment, as geucrally mterpreters ancient and 
modern do understand it, and particularly S. Chrysostom now cited. 
The faithful departed are in the hands of Christ as soon as they die, 
and they are very well; and the souls of the wicked are where it 
pleases God to appoint them to be, tormented by a fearful expecta- 
tion of the revelation of the day of judgment; but heaven and hell 
are reserved till the day of judginent; and the devils themselves are 
‘reserved in chains of darkuess unto the judgment of the great day,’ 
saith S. Jude!; and im that day they shall be sentenced, and so shall 
all the wicked, to everlasting fire, which as yet is but prepared for 
the devil and his angels for ever. But is there no mercy to be shewed 
to them unless they be in purgatory P Some of the ancients speak of 
visitation of angels to be imparted to the souls departed; and the 
hastening of the day of judgment is a mercy; and the avenging of 
the martyrs upon their adversaries is a mercy for which the ‘souls 
under the altar pray,’ saith S, John in the Revelation™: and the 
Greek fathers speak of a fiery trial at the day of judgment through 
which every one must pass; and there will be great need of mercy. 
‘And after all this, there is a remission of sins proper to this world, 
when God so pardons that He gives the grace of repentance, that He 
takes His judgments off from us, that He gives us His holy spirit 
to mortify our sins, that He admits us to work in His laboratory, 
that He sustains us by His power, and promotes us by His grace, 
and stands by.us favourably while we work out our salvation with 


1 E. W. ‘Truth will out,’ cap. 3. p. | [verse 6.] 
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fear and trembling; and at last He crowns us with perseverance. 
But at the day of judgment there shall be a pardon of sins that will 
crown this pardon; when God shall pronounce us pardoned before 
all the world; and when Christ shall actually and presentially rescue 
us from all the pains which our sins have deserved, even from ever- 
lasting pain: and that’s the final pardon, for which till it be accom- 
plished all the faithful do night and day pray incessantly : although 
to many for whom they do pray, they friendly believe that it is now 
certain that they shall then be glorified. Scepissime petuntur alla 
gue certo sciuntur eventura ut petuntur, et hujus rer plurima sunt 
testimonia®, said Alphonsus a Castro®; and so also Medina? and 
_ Bellarmine? acknowledge. The thing is true, they say; but if it 
were not, yet we find that de facto they do pray, Domine Jesu Christe, 
rex gloria, libera animas fideum defunctorum de panis inferni et de 
profundo lacu: libera eos de ore leonis, ne absorbeat eos tartarus, ne 
cadant in obscurum. So it is in the masses pro defunctis'. And 
therefore this gentleman talking that in heaven all is remitted, and 
in hell nothing is forgiven, and from hence to conclude that there is 
no avoiding of purgatory; is too hasty a conclusion: let Jum stay 
till he comes to heaven, and the final sentence is past, and then he 
will (if he finds it to be so) have reason to say what he does; but by 
that time the dream of purgatory will be out; and in the mean time 
let him strive to understand his mass-book better. S. Austin thought 
he had reason to pray for pardon and remission for lis mother, for 
the reasons already expressed, though he never thought ns mother 
was in purgatory. It was upon consideration of the dangers of every 
soul that dies in Adam; and yet he affirms she was even before her 
death alive unto Christ, and therefore she did not die miserable: 
nor did she die at all (said herson); *Hoc et documentis ejus morum, 
et fide non ficta, rationibusque certis tenebamus; and when he did 
pray for her, Credo jam feceris quod Te rogo, sed voluntaria oris met 
approba Domine. Which will yet give another answer to this con- 
fident gentleman; 8. Austin prayed for pardon for his mother: and 
did ‘believe the thing was done already, but he prayed to God to 
approve that voluntary oblation of his mouth.’ So that now all the 
objection is vanished; S. Austin prayed (besides many other reasons) 
to manifest his kindness, not for any need she had. But after all 
this, was not S. Monica a saint? is she not put im the Roman 
calendar, and the fourth of May appointed for her festival? and do 
saints, do canonized persons use to go to purgatory? But Ἰοὺ it be 
as it will, I ogly desire that this be remembered against a good time, 


n (See Dan, ix.] - ii. col. 787. ] 

9 Contr. heres,, lib. xii. tit. ‘ Purgato- τ Vide missam in commemorationem 
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that here it is confessed that prayers were offered for a saint departed. 
I fear it will be denied by and by. 

The fathers  , DUt secondly, the fathers made prayers for those 
made prayors for Who by the confession of all sides never were in pur- 
those whom they yatory ; for the patriarchs, apostles, &c., and especi- 
ep alse δον ally for the blessed virgin Mary; this which is a 

direct and perfect overthrow of the Roman doctrine of 
purgatory, and therefore if it can be made good, they have no proba- 
bility left, upon the confidence of which they can plausibly pretend 
to purgatory: I have already offered something mm proof of this, 
which I shall now review, and confirm fully. 1 begiw with that of 
Durantus', whom I alleged as confessing that they ‘ offered¥’ for the 
patriarchs, and prophets, and the blessed Virgin: I intend him for 
no more; for true it is, he denies that the church prayed for them, 
but that they communicated and offered sacrifice for them, even for 
the blessed virgin Mary herself, this he grants. I have alleged him 
a little out of the order, because observing where Durantus and the 
Roman doctors are mistaken, and with what boldness they say that 
‘offermg’ for them is only ‘ giving thanks,’ and that the Greek fathers 
did only offer for them eucharists, but no prayers; I thought it fit 
first to reprove that initial error, viz., that cummunicantes et offerentes 
pro sanctis is not prayer; and then to make it clear that they did 
really pray, for mercy, for pardon, for a place of rest, for eternal glory 
for them who never were in purgatory. For it is a great ignorance 
to suppose that when it is said ‘the sacrifice or oblation is offered,’ it 
must mean only thanksgiving. For it is called in S. Dionys, εὐχα- 
ριστήριος εὐχὴ, ‘an eucharistical prayer ;’ and the Lord’s supper is 
a sacrifice 2 genere orationis, and by themselves is intended as 
propitiatory for the quick and dead. And 8. Cyprian*® speaking of 
bishops being made executors of testaments, saith, Si quis hoc fecisset, 
non offerretur pro eo, nec sacrificium pro dormitione ejus celebraretur ; 
neque enim apud altare Dei meretur nominari in sacerdotum prece, 
qui ab altari sacerdotes .. avocare voluit. Where offerre and cele- 
brare sacrificium pro dormitione is done sacerdotum prece, it is the 
oblation and sacrifice of prayer; and S. Cyprian presently after joins 
them together, pro dormitione ejus oblatio aut deprecatio. And if 
we look at the forms in the old Roman liturgy used in the days of 
pope Innocent the third, we shall find this well expounded, Prosit 
huie sancto vel illi talis oblatio ad gloriam; they offered, but the 
offering itself was not eucharistical but deprecatory. And so it is 
also in the Armenian liturgy’ published at Cracow, Per hance etiam 
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oblationem da eternam pacen. omnibus qui nos precesserunt in fide 
Christi, sanctis patribus, patriarchis, apostolis, prophetis, martyribus, 
&c., which testimony does not only evince that the offering sacrifices 
and oblations for the saints did signify praying for them; but that 
this they did for all saints whatsoever. And concerning 8. Chrysos- 
tom, that which Sixtus Senensis* says is material to this very pur- 
pose. Et in liturgia divini sucrificii ab eo edita, et in variis homiliis 
ab eodem upprobata, conscripsit formulam precundi et offerende pro 
omnibus jidelibus defunctis, et precipue pro animabus beatorum, in 
hec verba, Offerrimus tibi rationalem hune cultum pro im fide requi- 
escentibus patmbus, patriarchis, prophetis, apostolis .. et martyribus, 
«Sc. By which confession it is acknowledged not only that the 
church prayed for apostles and martyrs, but that they intended to do 
so when they offered the sacramental oblations; and offerimus is 
offerimus tibt preces. Now since it is so, 1 had advantage cnough in 
the confession of their own Durantus, that he acknowledged so much, 
that the church offered sacrifice for saints—Now though he pre- 
sently kicked this down with his foot, and denied that they prayed 
for saints departed, I shall yet more clearly convince him and all the 
Roman contradictors of their bold and unreasonable error m this 
affair. 

1) Epiphanius® is the first 1 mentioned as a witness, but because 1 
cited no words of his, and my adversaries have cited them for me, but 
imperfectly, and left out the words where the argument lies, 1 shall set 
them down at length. Kal yap δικαίων ποιούμεθα τὴν μνήμην καὶ ὑπὲρ 
ἁμαρτωλῶν, κιτιλ., ‘we make mention of the just and of sinners: for 
sinners, that we may implore the mercy of God for them ; for the just, 
the fathers, the patriarchs, the prophets, evangelists and martyrs, 
confessors, bishops and anachorcts, that prosecuting the Lord Jesus 
Christ with a singular honour, we separate these from the rank of 
other men, and give due worship to His divine majesty, while we 
account that He is not to be made equal to mortal men, κἂν τε μυρία 
καὶ ἐπέκεινα ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ ὑπάρχῃ ἕκαστος ἀνθρώπων, although they 
had a thousand times more righteousness than they have.’ Now first, 
here is mention made of all in their prayers and oblations, and yét 
no mention made that the church prays for one sort and only gives 
thanks for the other, as these gentlemen the objectors falsely pretend”. 
But here is a double separation made of the righteous departed ; one 
is from the worser sort of sinners, the other from the most righteous 
Saviour. True it is, they believed they had more ueed to pray for 
some than for others; but if they did not pray for all, when they 
made mention of all, how did they honour Christ by separating their 
condition from His? is it not lawful to give thanks for the life and 
death, for the resurrection, holiness and glorification of Christ ? and if 
the church only gave thanks for the departed saints, and did not pray for 
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mercy for them too, how are not the saints in this made equal to Christ? 
So that 1 think the testimony of Epiphanius is clear and pertinent. To 
which greater light is given by the words of S. Austin’, “ Who is he 
for whom no man prays, but only he who intercedes for all men?” 
viz., our blessed Lord. And there is more light yet, by the example 
of δ. Austin, who though he did most certainly believe his mother to 
be a saint, and the church of Rome believes so too, yet he prayed for 
pardon for her. Now by this it was that Epiphanius separated Christ 
from the saints departed, for he could not mean any thing else; and 
because he was then writing against Aérius who did not deny it to 
be lawful to give God thanks for the saints departed, but affirmed 
it to be needless to pray for them, viz., he must mean this of the 
church’s praying for all her dead, or else he had said nothing 
against lis adversary, or for his own cause. 

2) S. Cyril’, though he be confidently denicd® to have said what 
he did say, yet is confessed to have said these words, “Then we pray 
for the deceased fathers and bishops, and finally for all who among 
us have departed this life; believing it to be a very great help of the 
souls for which is offered the obsecration of the holy and dreadful 
sacrifice.’ If S. Cyril means what his words signify, then the church 
did pray for departed saints; for they prayed for all the departed 
fathers and bishops, if is hard if amongst them there were no saints : 
but suppose that, yet if there were any saints at all that died out of 
the auilitant church, yet the case is the same; for they prayed for all 
the departed: and secondly, they offered the dreadful sacrifice for 
them all; thirdly, they offered it for all m the way of prayer; and 
fourthly, they believed this to be a great help to souls. Now unless 
the souls of all saints that died then, went to purgatory (which I am 
sure the Roman doctors dare not own), the case is plain that prayer, 
and not thanksgivings only, were offered by the ancient church for 
souls who by the confession of all sides never went to purgatory ; 
and therefore praying for the dead is but a weak argument to prove 
purgatory. Nicolaus Cabasilas’ hath an evasion from all this, as he 
supposes, ‘for ὑπὲρ, which is the word used in the memonials of 
saints, does not always signify praying for one, but it may signify 
giving of thanks.’ ‘This is true, but it is to no purpose; for when- 
ever it is said δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ τοῦ δεῖνα, ‘we pray tor such a one,’ that 
must signify to pray for, and not to give thanks, and that’s our pre- 
sent case: and therefore no escape here can be made; the words of 
S. Cyril are very plain. 

3) The third allegation is of the canon of the Greeks; which is 
80 plain, evident, and notorious, and so confessed even by these gen- 
tlemen the objectors, that I will be tried by the words which the 
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author of the letter acknowledges. So it is in the liturgy of S. James, 
“Remember all orthodox from Abel the just unto this day, make 
them to rest in the land of the living, in Thy kingdom, and the 
delights of paradise.” Thus far this gentleman quoted S. James, 
and I wonder that he should urge a conclusion manifestly contrary to 
his own allegation. Did all the orthodox from Abel to that day go 
to purgatory? Certainly Abraham, and Moses, and Elias, and the 
blessed Virgin did not, and δ. Stephen did not, and the apostles that 
died before this liturgy was made did not, and yet the church prayed 
for all orthodox, ‘ prayed that they might rest in the land of the 
living,’ &c., and therefore they prayed for such which by the con- 
fession of all sides never went to purgatory. In the other hturgies 
also the gentleman sets down words enough to confute himself, as 
the reader may see in the letter if it be worth the reading® But 
because he sets down what he list, and makes breaches and rabbit 
holes to pop in as he please, I shall for the satisfaction of the reader 
set down the full sense and practice of the Greek canon in tls ques- 
tion. 

And first for S. James his liturgy, which, being merrily disposed 
and dreaming of advantage by it, he is pleased to call the mass of 
S. James, Sixtus Senensis" gives this account of it; “James the 
apostle in the liturgy of the divine sacrifice prays‘ for the souls of 
saints resting in Christ, so that he shews they are not yet arrived 
at the place of expected blessedness. But the form of the prayer 15 
after this manner, Domine Deus noster, ὅθ. O Lord our God, re- 
member all the orthodox and them that believe nghtly in the faith*, 
from Abel the just unto this day. Make them to rest in the region 
of the living, in Thy kingdom, in the delights of paradise, in the 
bosom of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob our holy fathers ; from whence 
are banished grief, sorrow and sighing, where the light of Thy counte- 
nance is president and perpetually shines.” 

In the liturgy of S. Basil! which he is said to have made for the 
churches of Syria, is this prayer, “ Be mindful, O Lord, of them 
which are dead and departed out of this life, and of the orthodox 
bishops which from Peter and James the apostles unto this day have 
clearly professed the right word of faith, and namely, of Ignatius, 
Dionysius, Julius and the rest of the saints of worthy memory.” 
Nay, not only for these, but they pray for the very martyrs, “ O Lord, 
remember them who have resisted (or stood) unto blood for religion, 
and have fed Thy holy flock with righteousness and holiness.” Cer- 
tainly this is not giving of thanks for them, or praying to them, but 
a direct praying for them, even for holy bishops, confessors, martyrs, 
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that, God (meaning in much mercy) would remember them, that is, 
make them to rest in the bosom of Abraham, in the region of the 
living, as δ. James expresses it. 

And in the liturgies of the churches of Egypt™ attnbuted to S. 
Basil, Greg. Naz., and 8. Cyril, the churches pray, “ Be mindful, O 
Lord, of 'Chy saints, vouchsafe to receive all Thy saints which have 
pleased Thee from the beginning, our holy fathers, the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, preachers, evangelists, and all 
the souls of the just which have died m the faith, but chiefly of the 
holv, glorious and perpetual virgin Mary, the mother of God, of δ. 
Joln baptist the forerunner and martyr, δ. Stephen the first deacon 
and first martyr, 8. Mark apostle, evangelist and martyr.” 

Of the same spirit were all the ancient liturgies or missals, and 
particularly that under the name of S.Chrysostom® is most full to 
this purpose, “ Let us pray to the Lord for all that before time have 
Jaboured and performed the holy offices of priesthood; for the 
memory and remission of sins of them that built this holy house, 
and of all them that have slept in hope of the resurrection and 
eternal life in Thy society ; of the orthodox fathers and our brethren ; 
φιλάνθρωπε Κύριε, συγχώρησον, O Thou lover of men pardon them.” 
And again, “ Moreover we offer unto Thee this reasonable service for 
all that rest in faith, our ancestors, fathers, patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles, preachers, cvangclists, martyrs, &c., especially the most holy 
and unspotted virgm Mary ;” and after concludes with this prayer, 
“ Remember them all who have slept in hope of resurrection to eter- 
nal life, and make them to rest where the light of Thy countenance 
looks over them.” Add to these if you please, the Greek® mass of 
S. Peter, “To them, O Lord, and to all that rest in Christ, we pray 
that Thou indulge a place of refreshing light and peace.” So that 
nothing is clearer than that in the Greek canon they prayed for the 
souls of the best of all the saints, whom yet because no man believes 
they ever were in purgatory, it follows that prayer for the dead used 
by the ancients does not prove the Roman purgatory. 

To these add the doctrine and practice of the Greek fathers. 
Dionysius? speaking of a person deceased, whom the ministers of the 
church had publicly pronounced to be a happy man, and verily ad- 
initted into the socicty of the saints that have been from the begin- 
ning of the world, yet the bishop prayed for him ‘ that God would 
forgive him all the sins which he had committed through human in- 
firmity, and bring him into the light and region of the living, into 
the bosoms of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, where pain and sorrow and 
sighing have no place.’ To the same purpose is that of S. Gregory 
Naz.4 in his funeral oration upon his brother Ceesarius, of whom he 
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had expressly declared his belief that he was ‘rewarded with those 
honours which did befit a new created soul;’ yet he presently prays 
for his soul, ‘Now, O Lord, receive Ceesarius.’—I hope I have said 
enough concerning the Greck church, their doctrine and practice in 
this particular. And I desire it may be observed that there is no 
greater testimony of the doctrine of a church than their liturgy: 
their doctors may have private opinions which are not against the 
doctrine of the church; but what is put into their public devotions, 
and consigned in their liturgics, no man scruples it but it is the con- 
fession and religion of the church’, 


I. But now that I may make my reader some 
amends for his trouble in reading the trifling objec- 
tions of these Roman adversaries, and my defences ; 
I shall also, for the greater conviction of my adver- 
saries, shew that they would not have opposed my affirmation in this 
particular if they had understood their own mass-book, for it was not 
only thus from the beginning until now in the Greck church, but it 
is so to this very day in the Latin church. In the old Latin missal* 
we have this prayer, Suseipe, saneta Trinttas, hanc oblationen quam 
Tibi offerimus pro omnibus in tui nominis confessione defunetis, ut. Te 
dextram. auailir tur parrigente vite pereunis requiem habeant, et. a 
penis emmoorum segregati semper in tue laudis letitia perseverent. 
And in the very canon of the mass, which these gentlemen I suppose 
(if they be priests) cannot be ignorant in any part of, they pray, 
Memento Domine Jamulorum famularumgue tnarum qui nos precesse- 
runt cum signo fider, et dormiunt in somno pacis ; ipsis Domine et 
omnibus in Christo quiescentibus, locum refrigerti, lucis et pacis, ut 
omdulgeas deprecamur. Unless all that arc at rest in Christ go to 
purgatory, 10 is plain that the church of Rome prays for saints who 

y the confession of all sides never were in purgatory. 1 could bring 
many more testimonies if they were necdful, but I sum up this parti- 
cular with the words of 8. Austint; Non sunt pretermitenda snppli- 
cationes pro smritibus mortuorum ; guas factendas pro omnibus in 
christiana et catholica societate defunctis etiam tacitis nominibus 
eorum sub general commemoratione suscepit ecclesiae The church 
prays for all persons that died in the christian and catholic faith. 
And therefore I wonder how it should drop from 8. Austin’s" pen, 
Injuriam facit martyri qui orat pro martyre. But I suppose he 
meant it only in case the prayer was made for them as if they were 
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in an uncertain state, and so it is probable enough, but else his words 
were not only against himself in other places, but against the whole 
practice of the ancient catholic church. I remember that when it 
was asked of pope Innocent’ by the archbishop of Lyons, why the 
prayer that. was in the old missal for the soul of pope Leo, Annue 
nobis Domine, anime Jamuli tui Leonis hee prosit oblatio, it came to 
be changed into Annue nobis Domine ut intercessione famuli tui 
Leonis hee prosit oblatio, pope Innocent answered him, that who 
changed it or when, he knew not, but he knew how, that is, he knew 
the reason of it; because ‘the authority of the holy scripture said, he 
does injury to a martyr that prays for a martyr,’ the same thing is to 
be done for the like reason concerning all other saints. The good 
man had heard the saying somewhere, but being little used to the 
bible, he thought it might be there, because it was a pretty saying. 
However, though this change was made in the mass-books, and 
prayer for the soul of 5. Leo was changed into a prayer to S. 
LeoZ, and the doctors? went about to defend it as well as they 
could: yet. because they did it so pitifully, they had reason to be 
ashamed of it; and in the missal reformed by order of the council 
of Trent” it is put out agai, and the prayer for 8. Leo put in again, 
‘That by these offices of holy atonement’ (viz., the celebration of the 
holy sacrament) ‘a blessed reward may accompany him, and the gifts 
of Thy grace may be obtained for us.’ 


Il. Another argument was used in the Dissuasive 
against. the Roman doctrine of purgatory, viz., Hlow 
is purgatory a primitive and catholic doctrine, when 
generally the Greek and many of the Latm fathers 
taught that the souls departed in some exterior place 
expect. the day of judgment, but that no soul enters mto the supreme 
heaven, or the place of eternal bliss, till the day of judgment; but 
at that day, say many of them, all must pass through the universal 
fire? ΤῸ, these purposes respectively the words of very many fathers 
are brought by Sixtus Senensis; to all which being so evident and 
apparent, the gentlemen® that write against the Dissuasive are pleased 
not to say one word, but have left the whole fabric of the Roman 
purgatory to shift for itself against the battery of so great authorities : 
only one of them, striving to find some fault, says that ‘the Dis- 
-stader quotes Sixtus Senensis as saying that pope John the twenty- 
second not only taught and declared the doctrine (that before the 
day of judgment the souls of men are kept in certain receptacles) 
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but commanded it to be held by all. as saith Adrian ἐμ iv. sent. ; 
when Sixtus Senensis saith not so of pope John, &c., but only reports 
the opinion of others.’ To which I answer 1) that I did not quote 
Senensis as saying any such thing of lis own authority. For besides 
that in the body of the discourse there is no mention at all of John 
the twenty-second, in the margent also it is only said of Sixtus, 
Enumerat 8. Jacobum apostolum .. et Johannem pontif. Rom. ; but 1 
add of my own afterwards, that ‘pope John not only taught and de- 
clared that sentence, but commanded it to be held by all men, as saith 
Adrian*.’? Now although in his narrative of it Adrian begins with 
novissime fertur, ‘it is reported,’ yet Scnensis himself when he had 
said, ‘pope John is said to have decreed this,’ he himself adds 
that Ocham and pope Adrian are witnesses of this decree. 2) 
Adrian is so far a witness of it that he gives the reason of the same, 
even because the university of Paris refused to give promotion to 
them who denied or did refuse to promise for ever to cleave to 
that opinion. 38) Ocham is so fierce a witness of it that he wrote 
against pope John the twenty-second for the opmion. 4) Though 
Senensis be not willing to have it believed, yet all that he can say 
against it 15 that apud probatos scriptores non est undequaque certum. 
5) Yet he brings not one testimony out of antiquity against this 
charge against pope John, only he says that pope Benedict the 
eleventh affirms that John being prevented by death could not finish 
the decree. 6) But this thing was not done in a corner, thie acts of 
the university of Paris and their fierce adhering to the decrce were 
too notorious. 7) And after all this it matters not whether it be so 
or no, when it is confessed that so many ancient fathers expressly 
teach the doctrine contrary to the Roman, as it is this day, and yet 
the Roman doctors care not what they say: insomuch that S. 
Bernard® having fully and frequently taught ‘that no souls go to 
heaven till they all go, neither the saints without the common 
people, nor the spirit without the flesh; that there are three states 
of souls, one in the tabernacles (viz., of our bodies), a sccond in 
atriis or outward courts, and a third in the house of God ;’ Alphon- 
sus a Castro® admonishes that this sentence is damned; and Sixtus 
Scnensis adds these words, “ Which thing also I do not deny, yet I 
suppose he ought to be excused οὗ ingentem numerum rllustrium 
ecclesie patrum, for the great number of the illustrious fathers of the 
church who before by their testimony did seem to give authority to 
this opinion.” 


eer : 1711. But that the present doctrine of the Roman 
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quoted in the margent two places of S. Austin". The words I 
shall now produce, because they will answer for themselves. In the 
sixty-eighth chapter of his manual to Laurentius he takes from the 
church of Rome their best armour in which they trusted, and ex- 
pounds the words of δ. Pauli, ‘he shall be saved yet so as by fire,’ to 
mean only the loss of such pleasant things as most delighted them in 
this world. And in the beginning of the next chapter he adds‘, 
‘That such a thing may also be done after this life, is not incredible, 
and whether it be so or no it may be enquired, et aut inveniri aut 
fatere, and either be found or he hid.’ Now what is that which 
thus may or may not be found out? This, that ‘some faithful, by 
how much more or less they loved perishing goods, by so much 
sooner or later they shall be saved by a certain purgatory fire.’ 
This is it which S. Austin says 1s not incredible, only it may be 
enquired whether it be so or no; and if these be not the words of 
doubting, ‘it is not incredible such a thing may be,’ ‘it may be 
enquired after,’ ‘it may be found to be so, or 1t may never be found, 
but lie hid,’ then words signify nothing. Yea, ‘but the doubting of 
S. Austin does not relate to the matter or question of purgatory, but 
to the manner of the particular punishment, viz., whether or no that 
pain of being troubled for the loss of their goods be not a part of 
the purgatory flames,’ savs Ὁ. W.! A goodly excuse! as if δ. Austin 
had troubled himself with such an impertinent question whether the 
poor souls in their infernal flames be not troubled that they left their 
Jands and money behind them? Indeed it is possible they might wish 
some of the waters of their springs or fishponds to cool their tongues ; 
but. δι Austin surely did not suspect that the tormented ghosts were 
troubled they had not brought their best clothes with them, and 
money in their purses. This 1s too pitiful and strained an answer, 
the case being so evidently clear that the thing S. Austin doubted 
of was, since there was to some of the faithful, who yet were too 
voluptuous or covetous persons, a purgatory in this world, even the 
loss of their goods which they so loved, and therefore being lost so 
grieved for, whether or no they should not also meet with another 
purgatory after death: that is, whether besides the punishment 
suffered here, they should not be punished after death; how? by 
grieving for the loss of their goods? Ridiculous! what then? S. 
Austin himself tells us, “by so much as they loved their goods 
more or less, by so much sooner or latcr they shall be saved.” And 
what he said of this kind of sin, viz., too much worldliness, with 
the same reason he might suppose of others; this he thought possible, 
but of this he was not sure, and therefore it was not then an article 
of faith, and though now the church of Rome hath made it so, yet 
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it appears that it was not so from the beginning, but is part of their 
new fashioned faith. And E. W. striving so impossibly, and so 
weakly, to avoid the pressure of this argument, should do well to 
consider whether he have not more strained his conscience, than the 
words of δ. Austin. But this matter must not pass thus. S. Austin 
repeats this whole passage verbatim in his answer to the eighth Quest. 
of Dulcitius, Qu. 1. and still answers in this and other appendent 
questions of the same nature, viz., whether prayers for the dead be 
available, &c. Qu. 2. and whether upon the instant of Christ’s 
appearing, He will pass to judgment, Qu. 3.™ “In these things 
which we have described, our and the infirmity of others may be so 
exercised and instructed, nevertheless that they pass not for cano- 
nical authority.” And in the answer to the first question he speaks 
in the style of a doubtful person, “ Whether men suffer such things 
m this life only, or also such certain judgments follow even after this 
hfe, this understanding of this sentence is not as I suppose, abhorrent 
from truth.” The same words he also repeats in his book De fide 
et. operibus, cap. xvi. There is yet another place of S. Austin® in 
which it is plain he still is a doubting person in the question of 
purgatory. His sense is this, “ After the death of the body until the 
resurrection, if in the interval the spirits of the dead are said to suffer 
that kind of fire which they feel not who had not such manners and 
loves in their lifetime, that their wood, hay and stubble ought to be 
consumed; but others feel who brought such buildings along with 
them, whether there only, or whether here and there, or whether 
therefore here that it might not be there, that they feel a fire of a 
transitory tribulation burning their secular buildings, (though escap- 
ing from damnation,) 1 reprove it not; for peradventure it is true :” 
so δ. Austin. ‘ Peradventure yea’ is always ‘ peradventure nay ;’ and 
will the bigots of the Roman church be content with such a confes- 
sion of faith as this of 8. Austin in the present article? 1 believe not. 

1. But now after all this I will not deny but 8. Austin was much 
inclined to believe purgatory fire, and therefore I shall not trouble 
myself to answer the citations to that purpose which Bellarmine, and 
from him these transcribers, bring out of this father, though most of 
them are drawn out of apocryphal, spurious and suspected pieces, as 
his homilies de SS. &c., yet that which I urge is this, that 8. Austin 
did not esteem this to be a doctrine of the church, no article of faith, 
but a disputable opinion; and yet though he did incline to the wrong 
part of the opinion, yet it is very certain that he sometimes speaks 
expressly against this doctrine, and other times speaks things abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the opinion of purgatory, which 1s more 
than an argument of his confessed doubting; for it is a declaration 
that he understood nothing certain in this affair, but that the con- 
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trary to his opinion was the more probable. And this appears in 
these few following words. S. Austin® hath these words, “ Some 
suffer temporary punishments in this life only, others after death, 
others both now and then:” Bellarmine, and from him Diaphanta, 
urges this as a great proof of 8S. Austin’s doctrine; but he destroys 
it in the words immediately following, and makes it useless to the 
hypothesis of the Roman church, “This shall be before they suffer 
the last and severest judgment ;” meaning, as δ. Austin frequently 
does such sayings, of the general conflagration at the end of the 
world. But whether he does so or no, yet he addsP, “ But all of 
them come not into the everlastmg punishments which after the 
judgment shall be to them4 who after death suffer the temporary.” 
By which doctrine of S. Austin, viz., that those who are in his 
purgatory shall many of them be damned, and the temporary punish- 
ments after death do but usher in the eternal after judgment, he 
destroys the salt of the Roman fire, who imagines that all that go 
to purgatury shall be saved. Therefore this testimony of S. Austin, 
as it is nothing for the avail of the Roman purgatory, so by the 
uppendage it is much against it, which Coqueus, Torrensis, and 
especially cardinal Perron, observing, have most violently corrupted 
these words, by falsely translating them. So Perron, Tous ceux qué 
sunffrent des peines temporelles apres la mort, ne viennent pas aux 
peines elernelles qui auroué liew apres le jugement, which reddition 
is expressly against the sense of 8. Austin’s words. 
2. But another hypothesis there is im ὃ. Austin, to which without 
dubitation he does peremptonly adhere, which 1 before intimated, 
viz., that although he δάμη of purgatory pains after this life, yet 
none but such as shall be at the day of judgment" ; “ whoever therefore 
desires to avoid the eternal pains, let him be not only baptized, but 
also justified in Christ, and truly pass from the devil unto Christ; 
but let him not think that there shall be any purgatory pains but 
before that last and dreadful judgment ;” meaning not only that there 
shall be none to cleanse them after the day of judgment, but that 
then, at the approach of that day, the general fire shall try and 
purge. And so himself* declares Ins own sense, “ All they that 
have not Christ in the foundation are argued or reproved ;” when ? 
“in the day of judgment; but they that have Christ im the founda- 
tion are changed, that is, purged, who build upon this foundation 
-wood, hay, stubble.” So that in the day of judgment the trial and 
escape shall be; for then shall the trial and the condemnation be. 
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But yet more clear are his words in other places‘; “So at the sctting 
of the sun, that is, at the end” (viz., of the world) “the day of judg- 
ment is signified by that fire, dividing the carnal which are to be 
saved by fire, and those who are to be damned in the fire :” nothing 
is plainer than that S. Austin understood that those who are to be 
‘saved so as by fire,’ are to be saved by passing through the fire at 
the day of judgment; that was his opinion of purgatory. And again, 
“Out of these things which are spoken it seems more evidently to 
appear that there shall be certain purgatory pams of some persons 
in that judgment; for what thing else can be understood, where it 
is said, Who shall endure the day of His coming?” &c. 

3. δ. Austin® speaks things expressly against the doctrine of pur- 
gatory. “Know ye that when the soul is plucked from the body, 
presently it is placed in paradise according to its good deservings, or 
else for her sins is thrown headlong ¢x inferni Tartara, into the hell 
of the damned ;” for I know not well how else to render it. And 
again, “ The soul retiring is received by angels and placed either in 
the bosom of Abraham if she be faithful, or in the custody of the in- 
fernal prison if it be sinful, until the appoimted day comes in which 
she shall receive her body :” pertinent to which is that of S. Austin*, 
if he be author of that excellent book De eccles. dogmatibus which 
is imputed to him, “ After the ascension of our Lord to the heavens, 
the souls of all the saints are with Christ, and going from the body 

o unto Christ, expecting the resurrection of their body.” 

But 1 shall insist no further upon these things ; I suppose it very 
apparent that S. Austin was no way confident of his fancy of purga- 
tory, and that if he had fancied right, yet it was not the Roman pur- 
gatory that he fancied. ‘There is only one objection which I know 
of, which when I have cleared I shall pass on to other things. S. 
Austin, speaking of such who have lived a middle kind of an indiffer- 
ent pious life, saith, Counstat autem, &c., “but it is certain that such 
before the day of judgment being purged by temporal pains which 
their spirits suffer, when they have received their bodies, shall not be 
delivered to the punishment of eternal fire ;” here is a positive de- 
termination of the article, by a word of confidence, and a full certifi- 
cate; and therefore S. Austin in this article was not a doubting per- 
son. ‘To this I answer, 1. It may be he was confident here, but it 
lasted not long; this fire was made of straw and soon went out, for 
within two chapters after he expressly doubts, as 1 have proved. 
2. These words may refer to the purgatory fire at the general con- 
flagration of the world ; and if they be so referred, it is most agree- 
able to his other sentiments. 8. Tlus constat, or decretory phrase, and 
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some lines before or after it, are not in the old books of Bruges and 
Cologne, nor in the copies printed at Friburg ; and Ludovicus Vives 
supposes they were a marginal note crept since into the text. Now 
this objection being removed, there remains no ground to deny that 
S. Austin was a doubting person in the article of purgatory. And 
this Erasmus’ expressly affirmed of him, and the same is said of him 
by Hofmeister?, but modestly; and against his doubting in his 
Enchiridion he brings only a testimony in behalf of prayer for the 
dead, which is nothing to the purpose; and this is also sufficiently 
noted by Alphonsus a Castro*, and by Barnesius®. ‘ Well, but sup- 
pose δι Austin did doubt of purgatory, this is no warranty to the 
church of England, for she does not doubt of it as S. Austin did, but 
plainly condeinns it ;? so one of my adversaries objects. To which I 
answer 1. that the church of England may the rather condemn it, 
because 8. Austin doubted of it; for if it be no catholic doctrine, it 
is but a school point, and without prejudice to the faith may be 
rejected. But 2. I suppose the church of England would not have 
troubled herself with the doctrine if it had been left as 8S. Austin left 
it, that is, but as a mere uncertain opinion; but when the wrong 
end of the opinion was taken, and made an article of faith, and dam- 
nation threatened to them that believed it not, she had reason to 
consider it, and finding it to be chaff, wholly to scatter it away. 
3. The church of Mngland is not therefore to be blamed if in any 
case she see more than δὶ Austin did, and proceed accordingly ; for 
it is certain the church of Rome does decree against divers things of 
which S. Austin indeed did not doubt, but affirmed confidently ; L 
instance in the necessity of communicating infants, and the matter of 
appeals to Rome. 

The next authority to be examined is, that of Otho Frisingensis‘, 
concerning which there is a heavy quarrel against the Dissuasive for 
making him to speak of a purgatory before, whereas he speaks of one 
after the day of judgment, with a Quzdam asserunt, ‘some affirm it,’ 
viz., that there is a place of purgatory after death; ‘ Nay, but you are 
deceived,’ says i. W. and the rest of the adversaries, ‘he means that 
some affirm there is a place of purgatory after the day of judgment.’ 
Now truly that is more than 1 said; but that Otho said it, is by 
these men confessed. But his words are these*; “1 think it ought 
to be searched whether the judgment being passed, besides the lower 
hell there remain a place for lighter punishments; for that there is 
(below, or) in hell a purgatory place, in which they that are to be 
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saved are either affected (afficiantur, ‘invested, punished’) with dark- 
ness only, or else are boiled in the fire of expiation, some do affirm.” 
What is or can be more plainly said of purgatory? for 1. the places 
of scripture brought to confirm this opinion are such which relate to 
the interval between death and the last judgment ; juarta illud patri- 
arche, Lugens descendam ad inferos; et ittud apostol, Ipse autem 
salvus erit, sic tamen quasi per ignem ; 1 hope the Roman doctors 
will not deny but these are meant ef purgatory before the last day : 
and therefore so is*the opinion for the proof of which these places 
are brought. 2. By post judiciwm in the title, and transacto judicio 
in the chapter, Otho means the particular judgment passing upon 
every one at their death: which he in a few lines after calls ¢ermna- 
tis in gudicio causis singulorum. ὃ. He must mean it to be before 
the last great day; because that which he says ‘some do affirm, 
guidam asserunt, is that those which are salvandi, ‘to be saved’ here- 
after, are either in darkness or in a purgatory fire; which therefore 
must be meant of the interval; for after the day of judgment is 
passed, and the books shut, and the sentence pronounced, none can 
be saved that are not then acquitted, unless Origen’s opinion of the 
salvation of devils and damned souls be re-introduced: which the 
church before Otho many ages had exploded, and therefore so good 
and great a person would not have thought that fit to be then dis- 
puted: and it was not then a question, nor a thing undetermined in 
the church. 4. Whether Otho means it of a purgatory before or 
after the day of the last judgment, it makes very much against the 
present Roman doctrine; for Otho applies the question to the case 
of infants dying without baptism; now if their purgatory be before 
the day of judgment, then I quoted Otho according to my own sense 
and his; but if he means it to be after the day of judgment, then 
the dembus infantum of the Roman church is vanished. -For the 
scruple was moved about infants, Quid de parvulis qua solo originalr 
delicto tenentur fiet 7 and there is none such till after dooms-day ; so 
that let τῷ be as it will, the Roman church is a loser, and therefore 
let them take their choice on which side they will fall. 

But now after S. Austin’s time ; especially in the time of S. Gregory, 
and since, there were many strange stories told of souls appearing 
after death, and telling strange things of their torments below; many 
of which being gathered together by the Speculum exemplorum, the 
Legend of Lombardy® and others, some of them were noted by the 
Dissuasive to this purpose, to shew that in the time when these 
stories were told the fire of purgatory did not burn clear; but they 
found purgatory in baths, in eaves of houses‘, in frosts and cold rains, 
upon spits roasting like pigs or geese, upon picces of ice. Now to 
this there is nothing said, but that ‘in the place quoted in the Sye- 
culum there is no such thing:’ which saying as it was spoken in- 
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vidiously, so 1t was to no purpose; for if the objector ever hath read 
the Distinction which is quoted, throughout, he should have found 
the whole story at large. Ht is the thirty-first example, page 205, 
col. 18, printed at Douay mpcim. And the same words are exactly 
in an ancienter edition printed -at the imperial town of Hagenaw 
mMDxIX., Jmpensis Johannis Rynman. But these gentlemen care not 
for the force of any argument, if they can any way put it off from 
being believed upon any foolish pretence. ; 

But then as to the thing itself, though learned men deny the 
dialogues of 8. Gregory, from whence many of the like stories are 
derived, to be his, as Possevine™ confesses, and Melchior Canusi 
though a little timorously affirms; yet 1 am willmg to admit them 
for his: but yet I cannot but note that those dialogues have in them 
many foolish, ridiculous and improbable stories, but yet they and 
their like are made a great ground of purgatory; but then the* 
right also may be done to 8. Gregory, lis doctrine of purgatory 
camot consist with the present article of the church of Rome; so 
fond they are in the alleging of authorities, that they destroy their 
own hypothesis by their undiscerning quotations. For first, 8. Gregory 
P. affirms that which is perfectly inconsistent with the whole doctrine 
of purgatory; for he says’ that ‘it is a fruit of our redemption by 
the grace of’ Christ ‘our author, that when we are drawn from our 
dwelling in the body, wor, forthwith we are led to cclestial rewards ;’ 
and a little after, speaking of those words of Job, Ja profundissimum 
anfernum descendunt omnia wea, he says thus, “Since it is certain 
that in the lower region the just are not in penal places, but are 
held in the superior bosom of rest, a great question arises what is 
the meaning of blessed Job.” If purgatory can stand with this 
hypothesis of S. Gregory, then fire and water can be reconciled. 
This is the doctrine of δ. Gregory in lis own works: for whether 
the dialogues under his name be lus or no, I shall not dispute; but 
if | were studying to do honour to his memory, 1 should never admit 
them to be his, and so much the rather because the doctririe of the 
dialogues contradicts the doctrine of his commentaries, and yet even 
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the purgatory which is in the dialogues™ is unlike that which was 
declared at Basil; for the Gregorian purgatory supposed only an 
expiation of small and light faults", as immoderate laughter, im- 
pertinent talking, which nevertheless he himsclf says are expiable 
by fear of death; and Victoria®, and Jacobus de Graffiis? say are 
to be taken away by beating the breast, holy water, the bishop’s 
blessing; and S. Austin says they are to be taken off by daily saying 
the Lord’s prayer; and therefore being so easily, so readily, so many 
ways to be purged here, it will not be worth establishing a purgatory 
for such alone, but he admits not of any remaining punishment duc 
to greater sins forgiven by the blood of Christ. But concerning 
S. Gregory I shall say no more, but refer the reader to the apology 
of the Greeks, who affirm that δ. Gregory admitted a kind of pur- 
gatory, but whether allegorically or no, or thinking so really, they 
know not; but what he said was κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν and ‘by way of 
dispensation,’ and as it were constrained to it by the arguments of 
those who would have all sins expiable after death, against whom he 
could not so likely prevail, if he had said that none was; and there- 
fore he thought himself forced to go a middle way, and admit a pur- 
gatory only for little or venial sins, which yet will do no advantage 
to the church of Rome. And besides all tlis, 8. Gregory, or who- 
ever Is the author of these dialogues, hath nothing defimte or de- 
termined concerning the time, manner, measure or place; so wholly 
new was this doctrine then, that it had not gotten any shape or 
feature. 

Next I am to account concerning the Greeks, 
be eet whom I affirm always to have differed from the 
thers. Latins, since they had forged this new doctrine of 

purgatory in the Roman laboratorics : and to prove 
something of this4, I affirmed that in the council of Basil they pub- 
lished an apology directly disapproving the doctrine of purgatory. 
Against this, up starts a man fierce and angry, and says there was no 
such apology published in the council of Basil, for he had examined 
it all over, and can find no such apology. [ am sorry for the 
gentleman’s loss of his labour, but if he had taken me along with 
him, 1 could have helped the learned man. This apology was 
written by Marcus metropolitan of Ephesus, as Sixtus Senensis" 
confesses, and that he offered it to the council of Basil. That it 
was given and read to the deputies of the council, June the four- 
teenth 1438, is attested by Cusanus, and Martinus Crusius in his 
Turco-Grecia®. But it is no wonder if this over-learned author of 
the Letter missed this apology in his search of the council of Basil, 
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for this is not the only material thing that is missing in the editions 
of the council of Basil; for Linwood that great and excellent English 
canonist made an appeal in that council, and prosecuted it with effect 
in behalf of king Henry of England, Cum in temporahbus non recog- 
noscat superiorem in terris, ὅο. But nothing of this now appears, 
though it was then registered; but it 1s no new thing to forge or to 
suppress acts of councils. But besides this, 1 did not suppose he 
would have been so indiscreet as to have looked for that apology in 
the editions of the council of Basil, but it was delivered to the 
council by the Greeks, and the council was wise enough not to keep 
that upon public record; however if the gentleman please to see it, 
he may have it among the booksellers, if he will please to ask for 
the Apologia Grecorum de igne purgatorio published by Salmasius ; 
it was supposed to be made by Mark archbishop‘, but for saving the 
gentleman’s charge or trouble, I shall tell him a few words out of 
that apology which will serve his turn, Διὰ τὰ αὐτὰ νῦν καὶ τὸ προκεί- 
μενον δόγμα τοῦ καθαρτηρίου πυρὸς ἀποβλητέον ἂν εἴη τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 
ὅτο. ‘for these reasons the doctrine of a purgatory fire is to be cast 
out of the church, as that which slackens the endeavours of the 
diligent, as persuading them not to use all means of contention to 
be purged in this life, since another purgation is expected after it.’ 
And it is infinitely to be wondered at the confidence of Bellarmine 
(for as for this objector, it matters not so much) that he should in the 
face of all the world say that ‘the Greek church never doubted of 
purgatory: whereas he hath not brought one single true and perti- 
nent testimony out of the Greek fathers for the Roman doctrine of 
purgatory, but is forced to bring in that crude allegation of their 
words for ‘prayer for the dead,’ which 1s to no purpose, as all wise 
men know; indced he quotes the Alcoran*® for purgatory, an au- 
thentic author (it seems) to serve such an end. But besides this, 
two memorable persons of the Greek church, Nilus archbishop of Thes- 
salonica, and Mark archbishop of Ephesus, have in behalf of the Greck 
church written against the Roman doctrine in this particular. And 
it is remarkable that the Latins were and are so put to it to prove 
purgatory fire from the Greck fathers, that they have forged a citation 
from Theodoret’, which is not in him at all, but was first cited in 
Latin by Tho. Aquinas either out of his own head, or cozened by some- 
body else, and quoted so by Bellarmine*; which to wise men cannot 
but be a very great argument of the weakness of the Roman cause 
in this question from the Greek fathers, and that Bellarmine saw it, 
but yet was resolved to run through it and out-face it; but Nilus 
taking notice of it, says that there are no such words in Theodoret 
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in the many copies of his works which they had. In Greek it is 
certain they are not, and Gagneius first translated them into Greek 
to make the cheat more prevalent, but in that translation makes use 
of those words of the Wisdom of Solomon’, ὡς χρυσὸν ἐν χωνεὺυ- 
τηρίῳ, ‘as gold in the furnace’ (meaning it of the affliction of the 
righteous in this world): but unluckily he made use of that chapter, 
in the first verse of which chapter it is said, “The souls of the righte- 
ous are in the hands of God, and no torment shall touch them,” 
which is a testimony more pregnant against the Roman purgatory 
than all that they can bring from the Greek fathers for it. And this 
gentleman confutes the Dissuasive, as he thinks, by telling the story 
according as his own church hath set it down, who as with subtle 
and potent arts they forced the Grecks to a seeming union, so they 
would be sure not to tell the world in their own records how un- 
handsomely they carried themselves. But besides this, the very 
answer which the archbishop of Ephesus gave to the Latins in that 
council (and which words the objector here sets down and confesses) 
are a plain confutation of himself: for the Latins standing for a pur- 
gatory fire, temporary; the archbishop of Ephesus denies it, saying 
that “the Italians confess a fire, both in the present world, and pur- 
gatory by it” (that is, before the day of judginent) “and in the world 
to come, but not purgatory but eternal: but the Greeks hold a fire 
in the world to come only” (meaning eternal), “and a temporary 
punishment of souls, that 15, that they go into a dark place, and of 
grief, but that they are purged,’ that is, delivered from the dark 
place, “by priests’ prayers and sacrifices, and by alms, but not by 
fire.” Then they fell on disputing about purgatory fire, to which the 
Greeks delayed to answer; and afterwards being pressed to answer, 
they refused to say any thing about purgatory, and when they at the 
upshot of all were wécungue united, Joseph the patriarch of C. ΤῸ" 
made a most pitiful confession of purgatory, in such general and 
crafty terms, as sufficiently shewed that as the Grecks were forecd 
to do something, so the Latins were content with any thing, for by 
those terms the question between them was no way determined ; 
tome veteris papam Domini nostri Jesu Christi vicarium esse con- 
cedere, atque animarum purgationem esse non inficior®. He denied 
not that there is a purgatory. No, for the Greeks confessed it, in 
this world before death, and some of them acknowledged a dark 
place of sorrow after this life, but neither fire nor purgatory: for 
the purgation was made in this world; and after this world by the 
prayers of the priests, and the alms of their friends, the purgation 
was made; ‘not by fire,’ as 1 cited the words before. The Latins 
told them there should be no union without it; the Greek emperor 
refused, and all this the objector is pleased to acknowledge; but 
after a very great bustle made, and they were forced to patch up ἃ 
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union, hope to get assistance of the Latins. But in this also they 
were cozened; and having lost C. P., many of the Greeks attributed 
that fatal loss to their dissembling union made at Florence; and on 
the other side the Latins imputed it to their opinion of the proces- 
sion of the [Toly Ghost: however, the Greek churches never admitted 
that union, as is averred by Laonicus Chalcondylas, De rebus Tur- 
cicis, lib. 1. non longe αὖ imtio®. And it is a strange thing that this 
affair, of which all Hurope was witness, should with so little modesty 
be shuffled up, and the Dissuasive accused for saying that which 
themselves acknowledge. But sce what some of themselves say, 
Unns ex notissimis erroribus Grecorum et Armenorum est, quo docent 
nullum esse purgatorium locum, in quo anime ex hae luce migrantes 
purgentur a sordibus quas in hoc corpore contraxerant, sath Alphonsus 
a Castrof, ‘it, is one of the most known errors of the Greeks and 
Armenians that they teach there is no purgatory ;? and Aquinas writ- 
ing contra Grecorum errores labours to prove purgatory; and arch- 
bishop Antoninus® who was present at the council of Florence, after 
he had rejected the epistle of Kugenius, adds, Hrrahbant Greet pur- 
gatorium negautes, quod est hereticum. Add to these the testimony 
of Roffensis® and Polydore Vergil before quoted, Usque ad hune diem 
Grecis non est creditum purgatorinn; and Gregory de Valentiai 
saith, Hepresse autem purgalorium negarunt Waldenses heretic?, ut 
refert Guido Carmelita in summa de heres. ; item schismatict Greed 
recentiores, ut ex coneilio Forentino apparet. And Alphonsus a 
Castro® saith, “ Unto this very day purgatory is not believed by the 
Greeks.” And no less can be imagined, since their prime and most 
learned prelate, besides what he did in the council, did also after 
the council publish an encyclical epistle against the definition of the 
council, as may be seen m Bimius his narrative of the council of 
Florence. By all which appears how notoriously scandalous 18 
the imputation of falsehood laid upon the Dissuasive by this ob- 
τ who by this time is warm with writing, and grows uncivil, 
eing like a baited bull, beaten mto choler with Ins own tail, and 
augered by his own objections. 


It is directly IV. But the next charge 15 higher; it was not only 
ancient tithes doubted of in 8. Austin’s time, and since; but the 
of the Latin Roman doctrine of purgatory without any hesitation 
eiorels or doubting is against the express doctrines delivered 
by divers of the ancient fathers; and to this purpose some were re- 
marked in the Dissuasive, which I shall now verify, and add others 


very plain and very considerable. 
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S. Cyprian! exhorts Demetrianus to turn to Christ while this world 
lasts, saying, that ‘after we are dead there is no place of repentance, 
no place of satisfaction.’ To this the Letter™ answers; it is not said 
‘when we are dead,’ but ‘when you are dead,’ meaning that this is 
spoken to heathens, not to Christians. As if guando istine excessum 
Jwerit, being spoken impersonally, docs not mean indefinitely all the 
world, and certainly it may as well one as the other, Christians as 
well as heathens, for Christians may be in the state of deadly sin, and 
aversion from God, as well as heathens, and then this admonition and 
reason fits them as well as the other. H.W." answers, that S. Cyprian 
means that ‘after death there is no meritorious satisfaction ;’ he says 
true indeed, there is none that is meritorious, neither before nor after 
death, but this will not serve his turn, for S. Cyprian says that 
after death there is none at all, ‘no place of satisfaction’ of any kind 
whatsoever, no place of wholesome repentance. And therefore it is 
vain to say that this counsel was only given to Demetrianus, who 
was a heathen; for if he had been a Christian, he would or at least 
might have used the same argument, not to put any part of his duty 
off upon confidence of any thing to be done or suffered after this 
life. For his argument is this, ‘This is the time of repentance, after 
death it is not; now you may satisfy (that is, appease) the divine 
anger, after this life is ended nothing of this can be done.’ For 
S. Cyprian® does not speak this dispensative, or by relation-to this 
particular case, but assertive, he affirms expressly, speaking to the 
same Demcetrian, that ‘when this life is finished we are divided, 
either to the dwellings of death or of immortality.” And that we 
may see this is not spoken of ‘impenitent pagans only,’ as the ‘ Letter 
to a friend’ dreams, 8. Cyprian? renews the same caution and advice 
to the lapsed Chnistians: “‘O ye my brethren, let every one confess 
his sin while he that hath sinned is yet in this world, while his con- 
fession can be admitted, while satisfaction and pardon made by the 
priests is grateful with God.” If there had been any thought of the 
Roman purgatory in 8. Cyprian’s time, he could not in better words 
have impugned it than here he does. All that have simned must 
here look to it, here they must confess, here beg pardon, here make 
amends and satisfy, afterwards neither one nor the other shall be ad- 
mitted. Now if to Christians also there is granted no leave to repent, 
no means to satisfy, no means of pardon after this life, these words 
are so various and comprehensive that they include all cases; and it 
is plain S. Cyprian speaks it indefinitely, there is no place of repent- 
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ance, no place of satisfaction ; none at all, neither to heathens nor to 
Christians. But now let these words be set against the Roman doc- 
trine, viz., that there is a place called purgatory, in which the souls 
tormented do satisfy, and ‘come not out thence till they have paid’ 
(viz., by sufferings or by suffrages) ‘the utmost farthing,’ and then 
sce which we will follow; for they differ in all the points of the com- 
pass. And these men do nothing but betray the weakness of their 
cause by expounding 8. Cyprian to the sense of new distinctions, 
made but yesterday in the forges of the schools. And indeed the 
whole affair upon which the answer of Bellarmine relies, which these 
men have translated to their own use, is unreasonable. For is it a 
likely business, that when men have committed great crimes they 
shall be pardoned here by confession, and the ministries of the 
church, &c., and yet that the venial sins though confessed in the 
gencral, and as well as they can be, and the party absolved, yet there 
should be prepared for their expiation the intolerable torments of 
hell fire for a very long time; and that for the greater sins, for which 
men have ‘agreed with their adversary m the way,’ and the adversary 
hath forgiven them, yct that for these also they should be cast into 
prison, from whence they shall not come till the utmost farthing be 
paid; that’s against the design of our blessed Saviour’s counsel, for 
if that be the case, then though we and our adversaries are agreed 
upon. the main, and the debt forgiven, yet nevertheless we may be 
delivered to the tormentors. But then concerning the sense of 8. 
Cyprian in this particular, no man can doubt that shall have but read 
Ins excellent treatise ‘Of mortality,’ that he could not, did not admit 
of purgatory after death before the day of judgment, for he often said 
it in that excellent treatise which he made to comfort and strengthen 
Christians against the fear of death, that “immediately after death 
we go to God or the devil; and therefore it is for lim only to fear 
to die, who is not willing to go to Christ, and he only is to be un- 
willing to go to Christ who belicves not that he begins to reign with 
Christ. - That we in the mean time dic, we pass over by death to im- 
mortality. It is not a going forth, but a pass-over, and when our 
temporal course is run, a going over to immortality. Let us embrace 
that day, which assigns every one of us to our dwelling, and restores 
those which are snatched from hence, and are disentangled from the 
snares of the world to paradise, and the heavenly kingdom.” There 
are here many other things so plainly spoken to this purpose, that I 
wonder any papist should read that treatise, and not be curcd of his 
infirmity, 

To the same purpose is that of S. Dionys4, calling death “ the end 
of holy agonies,’”’ and therefore it is to be supposed they have no 
More agonies to run through immediately after death. To this Εν, W.' 
answers, that S. Denis means that ‘death is the end of all the agonies 
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of this life’ A goodly note! and never revealed till then and now ; 
as if this were a good argument to encourage men to contend bravely 
and not to fear death, because when they are once dead they shall no 
more be troubled with the troubles of this life; mdeed you may go 
to worse, and death may Ict you into a state of being as bad as hell, 
and of greater torments than all the pains of this world put together 
amount to. But to let alone such ridiculous subterfuges, see the 
words of S. Dionys, “They that live a holy life, looking to the true 
promises of God, as if they were to behold the truth itself in that 
resurrection which is according to it, with firm and true hope, and in 
a divine joy, come to the sleep of death, as to an end of all holy con- 
tentions.” Now certainly if the doctrine of purgatory were true, and 
that they who had contended here, and for all their troubles in this 
world were yet in a tolerable condition, should be told that now they 
shall go to worse, he that should tell them so would be but one of 
Job’s comforters. No, the servant of God $coming to the end of his 
own troubles” (viz., by death) “is filled with holy gladness, and with 
much rejoicing ascends to the way of divine regeneration,” viz., to 
immortality, which word can hardly mean that they shall be tor- 
mented a great while in hell fire. 

The words of Justin Martyr*, or whoever is the author of those 
questions and answers imputed to him, affirms that “ presently after 
the departure of the soul from the body, a distinction is made be- 
tween the just and unjust, for they are brought by angels to places 
worthy of them; the souls of the just to paradise, where they have 
the conversation and sight ofangels and archangels, but the souls of 
the unrighteous to the places in Hades, the invisible region, or hell.” 
Against these words, because they pinch severely, EH. W.' thinks 
himself bound to say something; and therefore 1) whereas Justin 
Martyr says, ‘After our departure presently there is a separation 
made,” he answers that Justin Martyr means here to speak of the two 
final states after the day of judgment, for so it seems he understands 
εὐθὺς, or ‘presently after death,’ to mean the day of judgnient; of 
the time of which neither men nor angels know any thing. And 
whereas Justin Martyr says that presently the souls of the nghteous 
go to paradise, Εἰ. W." answers 2) that Justin does not say that all 
just souls are carried presently into heaven; no, Justin says ‘into 
paradise ;’ true, but let it be remembered that it is so a part of heaven, 
as limbus infantum 1s by themselves called a part of hell; that is a 
place of bliss, the region of the blessed. But 3) Justin says that 
‘presently there is a separation made,’ but he says not that the souls 
of the righteous are carried to paradise: that’s the next answer; 
which the very words of Justin do contradict. ‘There is presently 
a separation made of the just and unjust, for they are by the angels 
carried to the places they have deserved.” This is the separation 
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which is made, one is carried to paradise, the other to a place in hell. 
But these being such pitiful offers at answering, the gentleman tries 
another way, and says, 4) that this affirmative of Justin contradicts 
another saying of Justin, which I cited out of Sixtus Senensis, that 
Justin Martyr and many other of the fathers, affirmed that the souls 
of men are kept in secret receptacles, “reserved unto the sentence of 
the great day ;” and that before then no man “ receives according 
to his works done in this life.” To this I answer, that one opinion 
does not contradict another; for though the fathers believed that 
“they who die in the Lord rest from their labours,” and are in 
blessed places, and have antepasts of joy and comforts, yet in those 
places they are reserved unto the judgment of the great day. The 
intermedial joy or sorrow respectively of.the just and unjust does but 
antedate the final sentence; and as the comforts of God’s spirit in 
this life are indeed graces of God and rewards of picty, as the tor- 
ments of an evil conscieneg are the wages of impiety, yet as these do 
not hinder but that the grcat reward 1s given at doomsday and not 
before, so neither do the joys which the nghteous have in the inter- 
val. ‘hey can both consist together, and are generally affirmed by 
very many of the Greek and Latin fathers. And methinks this gen- 
tleman might have learned from Sixtus Scnensis how to have recon- 
ciled these two opinions; for he quotes him*, saying ‘there is a 
double beatitude, the one imperfect, of soul only; the other consum- 
mate and perfect, of soul and body.’ The first the fathers called by 
several names of wavs Abrahe, atrium Dei, sub altare, &c.; the 
other, ‘ perfect joy,’ ‘the glory of the resurrection,’ &c. But it mat- 
ters not what is said, or how it be contradicted, so it seem but to 
serve a present turn. But at last, if nothing of this will do, ‘these 
words are not the words of Justin, for he is not the author of the 
questions and answers Ad orthodozxos.’ ‘To which I answer, it mat- 
ters not whether they be Justings or no; but they are put together in 
the collection of his works, and they are gencrally called his, and 
cited under lis name, and made use of by Bellarmme’, when he 
supposes them to be to his purpose. However the author is ancient 
and orthodox, and so esteemed in the church, and in this particular 
speaks according to the doctrine of the morc ancient doctors. Well, 
but how is this against purgatory? says Εἰ, W.2; for they may be in 
secret receptacles after they have been in purgatory. To this I an- 
" swer, that he dares not teach that for doctrine in the church of Rome, 
who believes that the souls delivered out of purgatory go immediately 
to ‘the heaven of the blessed,’ and therefore if his book had been 
worth the perusing by the censors of books, he might have been 
questioned, and followed Mr. White’s* fortune. And he adds, ‘ it 
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might be afterwards, according to Origen’s opinion ;’ that is, purga- 
tory might be after the day of judgment, for so Origen held, that all 
the fires are purgatory, and the devils themselves should be saved. 
Thus this poor gentleman thinking it necessary to answer one argu- 
ment against purgatory brought in the Dissuasive, cares not to 
answer by a condemned heresy, rather than reason shall be taught by 
any son of the church of England. But however, the very words of 
the fathers cross his slippery answers so that they thrust him into a 
corner ; for in these receptacles the godly have joy, and they cnter 
into them as soon as they die, and abide there till the day of judg- 
ment. 

S. Ambrose” is so full, pertinent and material to the question in 
hand, and so destructive of the Roman hypothesis, that nothing can 
be said against it. His words are these, “Therefore in all regards 
death is good, because it divides those that were always fighting, that 
they may not impugn each other ; and begausc it is a certain port to 
them who being tossed in the sea of this world require the station of 
faithful rest; and because it makes not our state worse, but such as 
it finds every onc, such it reserves him to the future judgment, and 
nourishes him with rest, and withdraws him from the envy of present 
things, and composes him with the expectation of future things.” 
Ki. W.¢ thinking hinself bound to say something to these words; 
answers, “ It is an excellent saying, for worse he is not, but infinitely 
better, that quit of the occasions of living here, is ascertained of 
future bliss hereafter, which is the whole drift of the saint in that 
chapter: read it, and say afterwards if I say not true.” It is well 
put off: but there are very many that read lim who never will-or 
can examine what δ. Ambrose says, and withal¢ such he hopes to 
escape. But as to the thing; that death gives a man advantage, 
and by its own fault no disadvantage, is indeed not only the whole 
drift of that chapter, but of that whola book. But not for that reason 
only is a man the better for death, but because it makes him not 
worse in order to eternity; nay, it does not alter him at all as to 
that, for as death finds him, so shall the judgment find him (and 
therefore not purified by purgatory), for ‘such he is reserved ;’ and 
not only thus, but ‘it cherishes him with rest,’ which would be very 
ill done if death carried him to purgatory. Now all these last words 
and many others, Εἰ. W. is pleased to take no notice of, as not being 
for his purpose. But he that pleases to see more, may read the 
twelfth and eighteenth chapters of the same treatise. 

S. Gregory’s® saying, that after this life there is no purgation, can 
no way be put off by any pretences. For he means it of the time 
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after death before the day of judgment, which is directly opposed to 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; and unless you will suppose 
that 8. Gregory believed two purgatories, it is certain he did not 
believe the Roman; for he taught that the purgation which he 
calls ‘ baptism by fire,’ and ‘the saving, yet so as by fire,’ was to be 
performed at the day of judgment: and the curiosity of that trial is 
the fierceness of that fire, as Nicetas‘ expounds 8. Gregory’s words 
in his oration Jn sancta lumina. So that 8. Gregory affirming that 
this world is the place of purgation, and that after this world there 
is no purgation, could not have spoken any thing more direct against 
the Roman purgatory. 

S. Hilary and S. Macarius speak of two states after death, and no 
more. ‘True, says Εἰ. W., “ but they are the two final states.” That 
is true 100, in some sense, for it is either of eternal good, or evil; 
but to one of these states they are consigned and determined at the 
time of their death, at which time every one is sent either to the 
bosom of Abraham, or to a place of pain, where they are reserved to 
the sentence of the great day. 8S. Hilary’s® words are these, “There 
is no stay or delaying, for the day of judgment is cither an eternal 
retribution of beatitude or of pain: but the time of our death hath 
every one in his laws, whiles either Abraham” (viz. the bosom of 
Abraham) “ or pain reserves every one unto the judgment.” These 
words need no commentary; he that can reconcile these to the 
Roman purgatory, will be a most mighty man in controversy. And 
so also are the words of ὃ. Macarius}, “ When they go out of the 
body, the quires of angels receive their souls, and carry them to 
their proper place, εἰς τὸν καθαρὸν αἰῶνα, to a pure world, and so lead 
them to the Lord.” Such words as these are often repeated by the 
holy fathers, and doctors of the ancient church; I sum them up with 
the saying of S. Athanasius', οὐκ ἐστὶ παρὰ τοῖς δικαίοις θάνατος, 
&e., ‘it is not death that happens to the righteous, but a translation, 
for they are translated out of this world into everlasting rest; and 
as a man would go out of prison, so do the saints go out of this 
troublesome life unto those good things which are prepared for 
them.’ Now let these and all the precedent words be confronted 
against the sad complaints made for the souls in purgatory by Joh. 
Gerson, in his Querela defunctorwm, and sir Tho. More in his ‘ Sup- 
plication of souls,’ and it will be found that the doctrine of the 
fathers differs from the doctrine of the church of Rome as much as 
heaven and hell, rest and labour, horrid torments and great joy. 

I conclude this matter of quotations by the saying of pope Leot, 
which one of my adversaries' could not find, because the printer was 
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mistaken ; it is the ninety-first epistle, so known, and so used by the 
Roman writers in the qu. of confession, that if he be a man of learn- 
ing it cannot be supposed but he knew where to find them. The 
words are these, “ But if any of them for whom we pray unto the 
Lord, being intercepted by any obstacle, falls from the benefit of the 
present indulgences, and before he comes to the constituted remedies 
shall end his temporal life by human condition” (or frailty), “ that 
which abiding in the body he hath not received, bemg out of the 
flesh he cannot.” Now against these words of S. Leo set the pre- 
sent doctrine of the church of Rome, that ‘what is not finished of 
penances here, a man may pay in purgatory,’ and let the world judge 
whether S. Leo was in this point a Roman catholic. Indeed S. Leo 
forgot to make use of the late distinction of sins venial and mortal, 
of the punishment of mortal sins remaining after the fault is taken 
away; but I hope the Roman doctors will excuse the saint, because 
the distinction is but new and modern. But this testimony of 
S. Gregory must not go for a single testimony. “That which abid- 
ing in the body could not be received, out of the body cannot ;” 
that is, when the soul is gone out of the body, as death finds them, 
so shall the day of judgment find them. And this was the sense of 
the whole church; for after death there is no change of state before 
the gencral trial: no passing from pain to rest in the state of separa- 
tion, and therefore either there are no purgatory pains, or if there be, 
there is no ease of them before the day of judgment; and the prayers 
and masses of the church cannot give remedy to one poor soul; and 
this must of necessity be confessed by the Roman doctors, or clse 
they must shew that ever any one catholic father did teach, that alter 
death, and before the day of judgment, any souls are translated into 
a state of bliss out of a state of pain: that 15, that from purgatory 
they go to heaven before the day of judgment. He that can shew 
this, will teach me what I have not yet learned, but he that cannot 
shew it, must not pretend that the Roman doctrine of purgatory was 
ever known to the ancient fathers of the church. 


§ 8. Of Tran- Tue purpose of the Dissuasive was to prove the 
substantiation. doctrine of Transubstantiation to be new, neither 
catholic nor apostolic. In order to which I thought nothing more 
hkely to persuade or dissuade, than the testimonies of the parties 
against themselves. And although I have many other inducements, 
(as will appear in the sequel) yet by so earnestly contending to in- 
validate the truth of the quotations, the adversaries do confess by im- 
plication, if these sayings be as is pretended, then 1 have evinced my 
main point, viz., that the Roman doctrines, as differmg from us, are 
novelties, and no parts of the catholic faith. 
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a” Thus therefore the author of the letter begins™. 
ee ee “He quotes Scotus, as declaring the doctrine of 
justified from the Transubstantiation is not expressed in the canon of 
so the the bible; which he saith not: to the same purpose 

he quotes Ocham, but I can find no such thing in 
him: to the same purpose he quotes Roffensis, but he hath no such 
thing.” But in order to the verification of what 1 said, 1 desire it 
be first observed what I did say, for I did not deliver it so crudcly 
as this gentleman sets it down. Tor first, these words, ‘‘the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation 1s not expressed in the canon of the bible,” 
are not the words of all them before named, they are the sense of 
them all, but the words but of one or two of them. Secondly, when 
I say that some of the Roman writers say that 'Transubstantiation is 
not expressed in the scripture, I mean, and so 1 said plamly, “as 
without the church’s declaration to compel us to adinit of it.” Now 
then for the quotations themselves, I hope I shall give a fair account.— 
Virst, the words quoted are the words of Biel"; when he had first 
affirmed that Christ’s body is contamed truly under the bread, and 
that it is taken by the faithful (all which we bcheve and teach in the 
church of England) he adds, Tamen quomodo ibi sit Christi corpus, 
an per conversionem alicujus in ipsum (that is the way of Transub- 
stantialion) an sine couversione incipiat esse corpus Christi cum pane, 
manentibus substantia et accidentibus pauis, non iuvenitur expressum 
im canone bible: and that’s the way of consubstantiation : so that 
here is expressly taught what I affirmed was taught, that the scrip- 
tures did not express the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and he 
adds that concerning this there were ancicntly divers opinions. ‘Thus 
far the quotation is nght; but of this man there is no notice taken. 
But what of Scotus? “ We saith no such thing ;” well suppose that, 
yet I hope this gentleman will excuse me for Bellarmine’s® sake, who 
says the sane thing of Scotus as I do, and he might have found it in 
the margent against the quotation of Scotus if he had pleased: his 
words are these, “ Secondly he saith” (viz. Scotus) “ that there is not 
extant any place of scripture so express, without the declaration of 
the church, that it can compel us to admit of Transubstantiation : 
and this is not altogether improbable; for though the scriptures 
which we brought above seem so clear to us that it may ‘compel a 
man that is not wilful, yet whether it be so or no it may worthily be 
doubted, since most learned and acute men’” (such as Scotus eminently 
was) “believe the contrary.”—Well, but the gentleman can find no 
such thing in Ocham: I hope he did not Jook far, for OCham is not 
the man I mean ; however the printer might have mistaken, but it is 
easily pardonable, because from O. Cain., meaning Odo Cameracensis?, 


mp. 18. P (Taylor appears to have fallen into a 
n Lect. xl. in gan. misse, [f. 85 sqq.] mistake here; the ‘Cameracensis’ whom 
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it was easy for the printer or transcriber to write Ocam, as being of 
more public name: but the bishop of Cambray is the man that fol- 
lowed Scotus in this opinion, and is acknowledged by Bellarmine? to 
have said the same that Scotus did, he being one of his doctz et 
acutissimi virt there mentioned. Now if Roffensis™ have the same 
thing too, this author of the ‘ Letter’ will have cause enough to be a 
little ashamed ; and for this 1 shall bring his words: speaking of the 
whole institution of the blessed sacrament by our blessed Saviour, he 
says, Neque ullum hic verbum positum est quo probetur im nostra 
missa veram fiert carnis et sanguinis Christi presentiam. I suppose 
I need to say no more to verify these citations, but yet I have an- 
other very good witness to prove that I have said true; and that is 
Salmeron*, who says that Scotus out of Innocentius reckons three 
opinions, not of heretics, but of such men who all agreed in that 
which is the main; but he addst, “Some men and writers believe 
that this article cannot be proved against a heretic by scripture alone, 
or reasons alone.” And so Cajetan“ is affirmed by Suarez ’ and Alanus 
to have said; and Melchior Canus, Perpetnam Marie virginitatem, .. 
conversionem panis et vint im corpus et sanguinem Christi,.. non ita 
expressa in libris canontcis invenies, sed adeo tamen certa in fide sunt 
at contrariorum dogmatum auctores ecclesia hereticos judicarit. So 
that the scripture is given up for no sure friend in this Q.; the arti- 
cle wholly relies upon the authority of the church, viz., of Rome, 
who makes faith, and makes heresies, as she please. But to the 
same purpose is that also which Chedzy said in his disputation at 
Oxford, “In what manner Christ is there, whether with the bread 
transelemented, or transubstantiation, the scripture in open words 
tells not.” 

But I am not likely so to escape, for HE. W.* talks of a famous or 
rather infamous quotation out of Peter Lombard, and adds foul and 
uncivil words, which I pass by: but the thing is this, that I said 
‘Petrus Lombardus could not tell whether there was a substantial 
change or no.’ I did say so, and I brought the very words of Lom- 
bard to prove it, and these very words Εἰ. W. himself acknowledges : 
Si autem queritur quals sit ista conversio, an formals an substan- 
tiahis vel alterius generis, definire non sufficio, ‘1 am not able to de- 
fine or determine whether that change be formal or substantial.’ So 
far KE. W. quotes him, but leaves out one thing very material, viz., 
whether besides ‘formal or substantial,’ it be ‘of another kind.’ 
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Now E. W. not being able to deny that Lombard said this, takes a 
great deal of useless pains, not one word of all that he says being to 
the purpose, or able to make it probable that Peter Lombard did not 
say so, or that he did not think so. But the thing is this: Biel 
reckoned three opinions which in Lombard’s time were in the church: 
the first of Consubstantiation, which was the way which long since 
then Luther followed; the second, that the substance of bread is 
made the flesh of Christ, but ceases not to be what it was; but this 
is not the doctrine of Transubstantiation, for that makes a third 
opinion, which is that the substance of bread ceases to be, and 
nothing remains but the accident. Quartam opinionem addis magis- 
ter, that is, Peter Lombard adds a fourth opinion, that ‘ the substance 
of bread is not converted, but is annihilated ;’ this is made by Scotus 
to be the second opinion. Now of these four opinions, all which 
were then permitted and disputed, Peter Lombardy seems to follow 
the second; but if this was his opinion, it was no more, for he could 
not determine whether that were the truth or no. But whether he 
does or no truly, I think it is very hard for any man to tell; for this 
question was but in ‘the forge, not polished, not made bright with 
long handling. And this was all that I affirnfed out of the Master of 
sentences, I told of no opinion of his at all, but that in his time they 
did not know whether it (viz., the doctrine of Transubstantiation) 
were truc or no, that is, the generality of the Roman catholics did 
not know: and he Inmself could not define it. And this appears un- 
answerably by Peter Lombard’s bringing their several sentiments in 
this article: and they that differ in their judgments about an article, 
and yet esteem the others catholic, may think what they please, but 
they cannot tell certainly what is truth. But then as for Peter Lom- 
bard himsclf, all that I said of him was this, that he could not tell, 
he could not determine whether there was any substantial change or 
no. If in his after discourse he declares that the change is of sub- 
stances, he told it for no other than as a mere opinion: if he did, let 
him answer for that, not I; for that he could not determine it, himself 
expressly said it, in the beginning of the eleventh Distinction. And 
therefore these gentlemen would better have consulted with truth and 
modesty, if they had let this alene, and not have made such an outcry 
against a manifest truth. Now let me observe one thing which will 
be of great use in this whole affair, and demonstrate the change of 
this doctrine. These three opinions were all held by catholics, and 
the opinions are recorded not only by pope Innocentius the third*, but 
in the gloss of the canon law? itself; for this opinion was not fixed 
and settled, nor as yet well understood, but still disputed, as we see 
in Lombard and Scotus. And although they all agreed in this (as 
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Salmeron observes of these three opinions, as he cites them out of 
Scotus) ‘that the true body of Christ is there, because to deny this 
were against the faith ;’ and therefore this was then enough to cause 
‘them to be esteemed catholics, because they demed nothing which 
was then against the faith, but all agreed in that, yet now the case 
is otherwise; for whereas one of the opinions was that the substance 
of bread remains, and another opinion that the substance of bread is 
annihilated, but is not converted into the body of Christ; now both 
of these opinions are made heresy, and the contrary to them, which 
is the third opinion, passed into an article of faith. Quod vero abi 
substantia panis non remanet, gam etiam ut articulus fider definitum 
est, et conversionis sire trausubstantiationis nomen evictum, so Sal- 
meron”. Now in Peter Lombard’s time if they who believed Christ’s 
real presence were good catholics, though they believed no transub- 
stantaation or consubstantiation, that is, did not descend into con- 
sideration of the manner, why may they not be so now? 15 there any 
new revelation now of the manner, or why is the way to heaven now 
made narrower than in Lombard’s tine? lor the church of England 
believes according to onc of these opinions, and therefore is as good 
a catholic church as R®me was then, which had not determined the 
manner. Nay if we use to value an article the more by how much 
the more ancient it is, certainly it is more honourable that we should 
reform to the ancient model, rather than conform to the new. How- 
ever, this is also plainly consequent to this discourse of Salmeron, 
“The abettors of those three opinions, some of them do deny some- 
tlung that is of faith, therefore the faith of the church of Rome now 
is not the same il was in the days of Peter Lombard.” Lastly, this 
also is to be remarked, that to prove any ancient author to hold the 
doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, as it is at this day an article of faith 
at Rome, it is not enough to say that Peter Lombard, or Durand, 
or Scotus, &c., did say that where bread was before, there 1s Christ’s 
body now; for they may say that and more, and yet not come home 
to the present article; and therefore 14. W. does argue weakly, when 
he denies Lombard to say one thing, viz., that he ‘could not define 
whether there was a substantial change or no’ (which indeed he 
spake plainly) because he brings him saying something as if he were 
resolved the change were substantial, which yet he speaks but ob- 
scurcly. And the truth is, this question of 'Transubstantiation is so 
intricate and involved amongst them, seems so contrary to sense and 
reason, and does so much violence to all the powers of the soul, that 
it.is no wonder if at first the doctors could not make any thing dis- 
tinctly of it. However, whatever they did make of it, certain it is 
they more agreed with the present church of England than with the 
present church of Rome; for we say as they said, Christ’s body is 
truly there, and there is a conversion of the elements into Christ’s 
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body, for what before the consecration in all senses was bread, is after 
consecration in some sense Christ’s body; but they did not all of 
them say that the substantte of bread was destroyed, and some of 
them denied the conversion of the bread into the flesh of Christ ; 
which whosoever shall now do, will be esteemed no Roman catholic. 
And therefore it is a vain procedure® to think they have proved their 
doctrine of Transubstantiation out of the fathers also, if the fathers 
tell us that ‘bread is changed out of his nature into the body of: 
Chnist ;’ that “by holy imvocation it 15 no more common bread ;’ that 
‘as water in Cana of Galilee was changed into wine, so in the evan- 
gelist wine is changed into blood ;’ that ‘bread is only bread before 
the sacramental words, but after consecration is made the body of 
Christ.’ For though I very much doubt all these things in equal 
and full measures cannot be proved out of the fathers, yet suppose 
they were, yet all this comes not up to the Roman article of ‘l'ran- 
substantiation. All those words are truc in a very good sense, and 
they are in that sense believed in the church of England; but that 
the bread is no more bread in the natural sense, and that it is 
naturally nothing but the natural body of Christ, that the substance 
of one is passed into the substance of the other, this is not affirmed 
by the fathers, neither cau it be inferred from the former proposi- 
tions, if they had been truly alleged; and therefore all that is for 
nothing, and must be intended only to cozen and amuse the reader 
that understands not. all the windings of this labyrinth. 

In the next place, I am to give an account of what 
sear ae passed in the Lateran council upon this article. For 
termine the arti, Says 10. W.4, the doctrine of Transubstantiation ‘ was 
cle of Transub- ever believed im the church, though more fully and 
eee explicitly declared in the Lateran council.” But in 
the Dissuasive it was said, that ‘it was but pretended to be determined 
m that council, where many things indeed came then in consultation, 
yet nothing could be openly decreed®.’ ‘ Nothing,’ says Platina! ; 
that is, says my adversary, ‘nothing concerning the Holy Land, and 
the aids to be raised for il,’ but for all this there ght be a decree 
concerning Transubstantiation. To this I reply, that it is as true 
that nothing was done in this question, as that nothing was done in 
the matter of the holy war; for one was as much decreed as the 
other. For if we admit the acts of the council, that of giving aid to 
the Holy Land was decreed in the LxIx. canon, alias LxxI.®; so that 
this answer is not true. But the truth is, neither the one nor the 
other was decreed in that council. For that I may inform this gen- 
tleman in a thing which possibly he never heard of; this council of 
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Lateran was never published, nor any acts of it, till Cochleus pub- 
lished them A.D. mpxxxvin. For three years before this John 
Martin published the councils, and then there was no such thing as 
the acts of the Lateran council to be found. But you will say, how 
came Cochleus by them? To this the answer is easy"; there were 
᾿ read in the council sixty chapters, which to some did 
ut brake up 
abruptly, with. seem casy, to others burdensome; but these were 
out making any never approved, but the council ended in scorn and 
eonens ee mockery, and nothing was concluded, neither of faith 
nor manners, nor war, nor aid for the Holy Land, but only the pope 
got money of the prelates to give them Icave to depart. But after- 
wards pope Gregory the ninth put these chapters, or some of them, 
into the Decretals; but doth not entitle any of these to the coun- 
cil of Lateran, but only to pope Innocent in the council, which 
cardinal Perron ignorantly or wilfully mistaking, affirms the contrary. 
But so it is, that Platina: affirms of the pope, Plwrima decreta retu- 
hit; .. mprobavit Joachimi libellum ; .. damnavit errores Almerict. 
The pope recited sixty heads of decrees in the council, but no man 
says the council decreed those heads. Now these heads Cochleus says 
he found in an old book in Germany. And it is no ways probable 
that if the council had decreed those heads, that Gregory the ninth 
who published his uncle’s decretal epistles, which make up so great a 
part of the canon law, should omit to publish the decrees of this 
council ; or that there should be no acts of this great council in the 
Vatican, and that there should be no publication of them till about 
three hundred years after the council, and that out of a blind corner, 
and an old unknown manuscript. But the book shews its original, 
it was taken from the decretals; for it contains just so many heads, 
viz., seventy-two; and is not any thing of the council, in which only 
were recited sixty heads, and they have the same beginnings and 
endings, and the same notes and observations in the middle of the 
chapters : which shews plainly they were a mere force of the decretals. 
The consequent of all which is plainly this, that there was no decree 
made in the council, but every thing was left unfinished, and the 
council was affrighted by the warlike preparations of them of Genoa 
and Pisa, and all retired. Concerning which affair the reader that 
desires it may receive further satisfaction, if he read the Antiquitates 
Britannice τὰ the life of Stephen Langton out of the lesser history 
of Matthew Paris* ; as also Sabellicus, and Godfride the monk. But 
since it is become a question what was or was not determined in this 
Lateran council, I am content to tell them that the same authority, 
whether of pope or council, which made Transubstantiation an article 
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of faith, made Rebellion and Treason to be a duty of subjects ; for in 
the same collection of canons they are both decreed and warranted 
under the same signature, the one being the first canon, and the 
other the third. 

The use [ shall make of all is this; Scotus was observed above! to 
say that in scripture there is nothing so express as to compel us to 
believe Transubstantiation, meaning, that without the decree and 
authority of the church, the scripture was of itself insufficient. And 
some others, as Salmeron™ notes, affirm, that scripture and reason 
are both msufficient to convince a heretic im this article ; this 1s to be 
proved ex concitiorum definitione et patrum traditione, §r., ‘by the 
definition of councils, and tradition of the fathers,’ for it were easy to 
answer the places of scripture which are cited, and the reasons. Now 
then, since scripture alone is not thought sufficient, nor reasons alone, 
if the definitions of councils also shall fail them, they will be strangely 
to seck for their new article. Now for this their only castle of de- 
fence is the Lateran council. Indeed Bellarmine” produces the 
Roman council under pope Nicholas the second, in which Berenga- 
rius was forced to recant lis error about the sacrament, but he re- 
canted it into a worse crror, and such which the church of Rome 
disavows at this day; and therefore ought not to pretend it as a 
patron of that doctrine which she approves not. And for the little 
council under Gregory the seventh, it is just so a general council as 
the church of Rome 1s the catholic church, or a particular is an uni- 
versal: but suppose it so for this once; yet this council meddled 
not with the mods, viz., transubstantiation, or the ceasing of its 
being bread, but of the real presence of Christ under the elements, 
which is no part of our question. Berengarius denied it, but we do 
not, when it is nghtly understood. Pope Nicholas himself did not 
understand the new article, for it was not fitted for publication until 
the time of the Lateran council; and how nothing of this was in that 
council determined, I have already® made appear: and therefore as 
Scotus said the scripture alone could not evict this ariicle, so he 
also said in his argument made for the doctors that held the first 
opinion mentioned before out of Innocentius, Nee snvenitur ubi eccle- 
sia istam veritatem determinet solenniter, ‘neither is it found where 
the church hath solemnly determined it.’ And for his own particular, 
though he was carried into captivity by the symbol of pope Innocent 
the third, for which by that time was pretended the Lateran council ; 
yet he himself said that before that council it was no article of faith : 
and for this thing Bellarmine? reproves him, and imputes ignorance 
to him, saying, that it was because he had not read the Roman 
council under Gregory the seventh, nor the consent of the fathers. 
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And to this purpose I quoted Henriquez4, saying that Scotus saith 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation is not ancient; the author of the 
‘ Letter’ denics that he saith any such thing of Scotus; but I desire 
him to look once more, and my margent will better direct him. 
What the opinion of Durandus was in this question, if these gentle- 
men will not believe me, let them believe their own friends. But 
first let it be considered what I said, viz., ‘ that he maintained’ (viz., in 
disputation) 1) ‘that even after consecration the very matter of bread 
remained ; 2) that by reason of the authority of the church it 1s not 
to be held; 3) that nevertheless it is possible it should be so; 4) 
that it is no contradiction that the matter of bread should remain, 
and yet it be Christ’s body too; 5) that this were the easier way of 
solving the difficulties.” That all this is true 1 have no better argu- 
ment than his own words, which are in his first question of the 
eleventh Distinction In quartum, num. 11, ef num. 15. For indeed 
the case was very hard with these learned men, who being pressed 
by authority, did bite the file, and submitted-their doctrine, but kept 
their reason to themselves : and what some in the council of Trent 
observed of Scotus, was true also of Durandus and divers other 
schoolmen, with whom it was usual to deny things with a kind of 
courtesy. And therefore Durandus im the places cited, though he 
disputes well for lis opinion, yet he says the contrary is modus tenen- 
dus de facto. But besides that his words are, as 1 understand them, 
plain and clear to manifest his own hearty persuasion, yet I shall not 
desire to be believed upon my own account, for fear 1 be mistaken ; 
but that I had reason to say it, Henriquez’ shall be my warrant ; 
Durandus, dist. xi. qu. 3, ait esse probabile sed absque assertione, 8c. 5 
he saith ‘it is probable, but without assertion, that in the ecucharist 
the same matter of bread remains without quantity.” And a little 
after he adds out of Cajetan, Paludanus, and Soto, that this opinion 
of Durandus is erroneous, but after the council of Trent it seems to 
be heretical: and yet (he says) it was held by ASgidius, and Kuthy- 
mius, who had the good luck, it seems, to live and dice before the 
council of Trent, otherwise they had been in danger of the inquisition 
for heretical pravity. But I shall not trouble myself further im this 
particular; I am fully vindicated by Bellarmine® himself, who spends 
a whole chapter in the confutation of this error of Durandus, viz., 
that the matter of bread remains. He endeavours to answer his 
arguments, and gives this censure of him, /taque seutentia Durand 
heretica est, ‘therefore the sentence of Durandus is heretical, al- 
though he be not to be called a heretic, because he was ready to 
acquiesce in the judgment of the church.’ So Bellarmine, who if he 
say true that Durandus was ready to submit to the judgment of the 
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church, then he does not say true when he says the church before 
his time had determined against him: but however, that I said true 
of him when 1 imputed this opinion to him, Bellarmine is my wit- 
ness. Thus you see I had reason for what 1 said, and by these in- 
stances it appears how hardly, and how long the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation was before it could be swallowed. 

But 1 remember that Salmeron tells of divers who distrusting of 
scripture and reason, had rather in this point rely upon the tradition 
of the fathers, and therefore I descended to take from them this 
arinour in which they trusted. And first, to ease a more curious 
enquiry, which in a short Dissuasive was not convenient, I used the 
abbrevialure of an adversary’s confession. For Alphonsus a Castro 
confessed that in ancient writers there is seldom any mention made of 
Transubstantiation. One of my adversaries" says this is not spoken 
of the thing, but of the name of Transubstantiation, but if & Castro 
ineant this only of the word, he spake weakly when he said that ‘the 
name or word was scldom mentioned by the ancients.’ 1. Because 
it, is false that it was ‘seldom’ mentioned by the ancients, for the 
word was by the ancient fathers ‘never’ mentioned. 2. Because 
there was not any question of the word, where the thing was agreed ; 
and therefore as this saving so understood had been false, so also if 
it had been true, it would have becn impertinent. 38. It is but a 
trifling artifice to confess the name to be unknown, and by that 
incans to msinuate that the thing was then under other names; it 18 
a secret cozenage of au unwary® reader to bribe lim into peace and 
contenteduess for the main part of the question, by pleasing him in 
that part which it may be makes the biggest noise, though it be less 
material. 4. Ifthe thing had becu mentioned by the ancients, they 
need not, would not, ought not to have troubled themselves and 
others by a new word; to have still retained the old proposition 
under the old words, would have been less suspicious, more prudent 
and ingenious: but to bring in a new name is but the cover for a 
new doctrine; and therefore 8. Paul left an excellent preczpt to the 
church to avoid profana. vocum norilutes, ‘the profane newness of 
words,’ that is, it is fit that the mysteries revealed in scripture should 
be preached and taught in the words of the scripture, and. with that 
simplicity, openness, easiness, and candour, and not with new and un- 
hallowed words, such as is that of Transubstantiation. 5. A Castro 
did not speak of the name alone, but of the thing also, de ¢ransub- 
stantiatione panis in corpus Christi, ‘of the transubstantiation of 
bread into Christ’s body ;? of this manner of conversion, that 1s, of 
this doctrine ; now doctrines consist not in words but things : however, 
his last words are faint and weak and guilty; for being convinced of 


the weakness of his defence of the thing, he left to himself a sub- 
terfuge of words. 
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But let it be how it will with ἃ Castro, whom I can very well spare 
if he will not be allowed to speak sober sense and as a wise man 
should, we have better and fuller testimonies in this affair. ‘That 
the fathers did not so much as touch the matter or thing of Tran- 
substantiation,’ said the Jesuits in prison, as is reported by the author 
of the ‘ Modest discourse? :’ and the great Erasmus*, who lived and 
died in the communion of the church of Rome, and was as likely as 
any man of his age to know what he said, gave this testimony in the 
present question, Jn syuavi transubstantiationem sero definivit ecclesia, 
et re et nomine veleribus iguotamg‘ in the communion the church hath 
but lately defined Transubstantiation, which both in the thing and in 
the name was unknown to the ancients.’ 

Now this was a fair and friendly inducement to the reader to take 
from him all prejudice which might stick to him by the great noises 
of the Roman doctors made upon their pretence of the fathers being 
on their side®; yet I would not so rely upon these testimonies but 
that I thought fit to give some little essay of this doctrine out of the 
fathers themselves. 

To this purpose is alleged Justin M.° saying of the eucharist, that 
it was ‘a figure, which our Lord commanded to do in remembrance 
of His passion.” These were quoted not as the words, but as the doc- 
trine of that saint; and the ‘ Letter’ will needs suppose me to mean 
those words, which are (as I find) in 259 and 260 page of the Paris 
edition®, “The oblation of a cake was a figure of the eucharistical 
bread which the Lord commanded to do in remembrance of His 
passion.” These are Justin’s words in that place: with which I 
have nothing to do, as I shall shew by and by; but because card. 
Perron intends to make advantage of them, 1 shall wrest them first 
out of his hands, and then give an account of the doctrine of this 
holy man in the present article; both out of this place and others. 
Τῆς σμιδάλεως προσφορὰ, ‘the oblation of a cake was a figure of the 
bread of the eucharist, which our Lord delivered us to do;’ therefore 
says the cardinal, the eucharistical bread is the ‘ truth,’ since the cake 
was the ‘figure’ or the shadow. To which I answer, that though 
the cake was a figure of the eucharistical bread, yet so might that 
bread be a figure of something else: just as baptism, I mean, the 
external rite, which although itself be but the outward part, and 15 
the τύπος or ‘figure’ of the inward washing by the Spint of grace, 
and represents our being buried with Christ in His death, yet it is 
an accomplishment in some sense of those many figures by which 
(according to the doctrine of the fathers) it was prefigured. Such 

2 [See p. 140, note k, and 202, note t, b Videat lector Picherellum, exposit. 


above.—The work is quoted by Bp. An- _verborum institutionis coene Domini, et 
drewes, ‘ Responsio,’ cap. 1, and Bp. Co- —ejusdem Dissertationem de missa. [p. 206, 


sin on Transubst., cap. vi. § 17. j note Ὁ, above. ] 
® In priorem epist. ad Corinthios, ci- © [p. 204, note f, above. ] 
tante etiam Salmeron. tom. ix. tract. 16. d A.D. 1615. 
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as in S. Peter® the waters of the deluge, in Tertullian were the waters 
of Jordan into which Naaman descended, in 8. Austin the waters of 
sprinkling: these were types, and to these baptism did succeed, and 
represented the same thing which they represented, and effected or 
exhibited the thing it did represent, and therefore m this sense they 
prefigured baptism: and yet that this is but a figure still, we have 
S. Peter’s warrant, “‘The lke figure whereunto, even baptism, doth 
also now save us; not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God.” The waters of the flood 
were τύπος, “ἃ type’ of the waters @f baptism: the waters of baptism 
were ἀντίτυπον, that is, a type answering to a type; and yet even 
here there is a typical, representing, and signifying part, and beyond 
that there is the cerifas or the ‘thing signified’? by both. So it 15 
in the oblation of the cake, and the cucharistical bread; that was a 
type of this, and this the ἀντίτυπον or correspondent of that; a type 
answering to a type, a figure to a figure; and both of them did and 
do respectively represent a thing yet more sccret. For as δ. Austin 
suid, these and those are ‘divers in the sign but equal in the thing 
signified, divers in the visible species but the same in the intelligible 
signification ;’ those were promissive, and these demonstrative, or as 
others express it, those were pronunciative, and these of the gospel 
are contestative. So friar Gregory of Padua noted in the council of 
‘Trent’; and that tlis was the sense of Justin M. appears to him that 
considers what he says. First, he does not say ‘the cake’ is a type 
of the bread, but ‘the oblation of the cake,’ that is, that whole rite 
of offering a cake after the leper was cleansed im token of thankful- 
ness, and for his legal purity, was a type of the bread of the eucharist, 
‘which for the remembrance of the passion which He suffered for 
these men whose minds are purged froin all perverseness, Jesus Christ 
our Lord commanded to make or do.’ To do what? to do bread ἢ 
or to inake bread? No, but to make bread to be eucharistical, to 
be a memorial of the passion, to represent the death of Christ: so 
that it is not the cake and the bread that are the type and the anti- 
type; but the oblation of the cake was ‘the figure,’ and the cele- 
bration of Christ’s wemorial, and the eucharist, are ‘the thing pre- 
signified and prefigured.’ But then it remains that the eucharistical 
bread is but the instrument of a memorial or recordation, which still 
supposes somethmg beyond this, and by this to be figured and re- 
presented. For as the apostle® says, “Our fathers did eat of the 
same spiritual meat,” that is, they eat Christ, but they eat Him in 
figure, that is, in an external symbol : so do we, only theirs is abolished, 
and ours succeeds the old, and shall abide for ever. Nay the very 
words used by Justin M. do evince this, it is ἄρτος εὐχαριστίας, when 
it is an eucharist, it is still but ‘bread;’ and therefore there is a 
body of which this is but an outward argument, a vehicle, a channel 
und conveyance, and that is the body of Christ ; for the eucharistical 


* (1 Pet. iii, 21.] t A.D. 1547. | Sarpi, lib. iii, p. 233. ] ΚΙ Cor. x. 8.} 
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bread is both bread, and Christ’s body too. For it is a good argu- 
ment to say, ‘this is bread eucharistical, therefore this is bread ;’ and 
if it be bread still, it must be a figure of the bread of life ; and this 
is that which I affirmed to be the sense of Justin M. The like ex- 
pression to this is in his second Apology!, ‘It is not, common bread,’ 
meaning, that it is sanctified and made eucharistical. But here, it 
may be, the argument will not hold, ‘ It 1s not common bread, there- 
fore it is bread ; for I remember that cardinal Perron: hath some 
instances against this way of arguing: for the dove that descended 
upon Christ’s head was not a coymon dove, and yet it follows not, 
‘therefore this was a dove: the three that appeared to Abraham 
were not common men, ‘therefore they were men,’ it follows not. 
This is the sophistry of the cardinal, for the confutation of which 1 
have so much logic left as to prove this to be a fallacy, and it will 
soon appear if if be reduced to a regular proposition. This bread 
is not common, therefore this bread is extraordinary bread, but there- 
fore this is bread still;’ here the consequence is good; and is so still, 
when the subject of the proposition is something real*, and not in 
appearance only : because whatsoever is but in appearance and pre- 
tence, Is a zon ens in respect of that real thing which it counterfeits. 
And therefore it follows not, ‘This is not a common dove, therefore 
it is a dove ;’ because if this be modelled into a right proposition, 
nihil suppont ‘there is no subject: in it,’ for 10 cannot in this case 
be said, ‘This dove is no common dove ;’ but ‘this which is like a 
dove, is not a common dove;’ and ‘ these persons which look like 
men, are not common men.’ And the rule for this and the reason 
too is, Non entis nulla sunt pradicata. To which also tins may be 
added, that in the proposition as card. Perron expresses it, the negation 
15 not the adjective but the substantive part of the predicate; ‘ It is 
no common dove;’ where the negative term relates to the ‘dove,’ not 
to ‘common ;’ it is no dove: and the words ‘not common’ are also 
equivocal, and as it can signify ‘extraordinary,’ so it can signify 
‘natural.’ But if the subject of the proposition be something real, 
then the consequent is good ; as if you bring a pigeon from Japan, 
all red, you may say, ‘This is no common pigeon,’ and your argu- 
ment is still good, ‘therefore it 15 a pigeon.’ So if you take sugared 
bread, or bread made of Indian wheat, you saying ‘this is no com- 
mon bread,’ do mean it is extraordinary or unusual, but it is bread 
still; and so if it be said, ‘this bread 1s eucharistical,’ it will follow 
rightly, therefore ‘this is bread.’ For in this case the predicate is 
only an infinite or negative term, but the subject is supposed and 
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* [p. 55 sapra, et not. o, infra. ] 

k A propositione tertii adjecti ad pro- 
positionem secundi adjecti valet conse- 
quentia, si subjectum supponat realiter. 
——Reg. dialect. [See this doctrine fully 
explained by Chr. Scheibler (Opus To- 
gicum, part. 111, ch. 12. tit. 2, and else- 
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affirmative, and the terms be not infinite, as it is in the present case, 
‘This bread is eucharistical”—I have now I suppose cleared the 
words of Justin M., and expounded them to his own sense and the 
truth ; but his sense will further appear in other words which I prin- 
cipally rely upon in this quotation. For speaking! that of the pro- 
phet Isai.™,, Panes dalitur ei, et aqua ejus fidelis; he hath these 
words, “It appears sufficiently that in tlis prophecy he speaks of 
bread which our Lord Christ hath delivered to us to do, εἰς ἀνάμνη- 
σιν τοῦ τε σωματοποιήσασθαι, for a memorial that He is made a body 
for them that believe in Him, for w&ose sake He was made passible ; 
and of the cup which for the recordation of His blood He delivered 
to them to do; that is, (give thanks, or) celebrate the eucharist.” 
These are the words of Justin: where 1) according to the first sim- 
plicity of the primitive church, he treats of this mystery according to 
the style of the evangelists and 8. Paul, and indeed of our blessed 
Lord himself, commanding all this whole mystery to be done ‘in 
memory of Him.’ 2) [f 8. Justin had meant any thing of the new 
fabric of this mystery, he must have said, Χριστὸς παρέδωκεν τὸν 
ἄρτον σωματοποιηθέντα, ‘the bread made His body,’ though this 
also would not have done their work for them; but when he says 
He gave the bread only for the remembrance of His being made a 
body, the bread must needs be the sign, figure, and representation of 
that body. 8) Still he calls it bread even then when Chnist gave it ; 
still it is wine when the cucharist is made, when the faithful have 
given thanks; and if it be bread still, we also grant it to be Christ’s 
body, and then there is 4 figure and the thing figured, the one visible 
and the other invisible; and this is it which 1 affirmed to be the 
sense of Justin Martyr. And it 1s more perfectly explicated by S. 
Greg. Naz." calling the paschal lamb ‘a figure of a figure,’ of which 
I shall yet give an account in this section. But to make this yet 
more clear, οὐ yap ὡς κοινὸν ἄρτον οὐδὲ κοινὸν πότον ταῦτα λαμβά- 
vowev, K.T.A., ‘we do not reccive these as common bread or common 
drink; but as by the word of God Jesus Christ our Lord vas made 
flesh, and for our salvation had flesh and blood: so are we taught 
that that very nourishment on which by the prayers of His word 
thanks are given, by which our flesh and blood are nourished by 
change, is the flesh and blood of the incarnate Jesus.’ Here S. 
Justin compares the consecration of the eucharist by prayer to the 
incarnation of Christ, the thing with the thing, to shew it is not 
common bread, but bread made Christ’s body; he compares not the 
manner of one with the manner of the other, as cardinal Perron® 


1 (Dial. cum Tryph., § 70.] p. 296. 187.] Sic solemus loqui: sicut panis est 


(al. 168.] vita corporis, ita verbum Dei est vita 
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would fain have it believed; for if it were so, it would not only de- 
stroy an article of christian faith, but even of the Roman too; for if 
the changes were in the same manner, then either the man is tran- 
substantiated into God, or else the bread is not transubstantiated 
into Christ’s body ; but the first cannot be, because it would destroy 
the hypostatical union, and make Christ to be one nature as well as 
one person; but for the latter part of the dilemma, viz., that the 
bread is not transubstantiated, whether it be true or false it cannot 
be affirmed from hence: and therefore the cardinal labours to no 
purpose, and without consideration of what may follow. But now 
these words make very much against the Roman hypothesis, and di- 
rectly prove the εὐχαριστηθεῖσα τροφὴ, ‘the consecrated bread’ that 
is, after it 1s consecrated to be natural nourishment of the body, and 
therefore to be Christ’s body only spiritually and sacramentally : un- 
less it can be two substances at the same time, Christ’s body and 
bread in the natural sense, which the church of Rome at this day 
will not allow; and if it were allowed, it would follow that Christ’s 
body should be transubstantiated into our body, and suffer the very 
worst changes which in our eating and digestion and separation 
happen to common bread. This argument relies upon the concurrent 
testrmony of many of the ancient fathers besides Justin Martyr, espe- 
cially 8. Irenzeus?, and certainly destroys the whole Roman article of 
Transubstantiation ; for if the eucharistical bread nourishes the body, 
then it is still the substance of bread: for accidents do not nourish, 
and quantity or quality is not the subject or term of nutrition, but 
reparation of substance by a substantial change of one into another. 
But of this enough. 

Eusebius is next alleged in the Dissuasive?; but his words, though 
pregnant and full of proof against the Roman hypothesis, are by all 
the contra-scribers let alone, only one’ of them says that the place 
of the quotation is not rightly marked, for the first three chapters 
are not extant: well, but the words are; and the last chapter is, 
which is there quoted, and to the tenth chapter the printer should 
have more carefully attended, and not omit the cypher, which 1 sup- 
pose he would, if he had foreseen he should have been written aguinst 
by so learned an adversary. But to let them agree as well as they 
can, the words of Eusebius® out of his last chapter I translated as 
well as 1 could; the Greek words I have set in the margent, that 
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lib, v. cap, 2. [p. 294. ] 
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* Demonstr. evang., lib. i. c. ult. Tov- 
τον δῆτα τοῦ θύματος Thy μνήμην ἐπὶ Tpa- 
πέξης ἐκτελεῖν διὰ συμβόλων τοῦ τε σώ- 
ματος αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ σωτηρίον αἵματος 
κατὰ θεσμοὺς τῆς καινῆς διαθήκης παρει- 
ληφότες" *the apostles received a com- 
mand according to the constitution of the 


upon the table hy the symbols of His 
body and healthful blood:’ so the words 
are translated in the Dissuasive. But 
the Letter translates them thus, ‘ Seeing 
therefore we have received the memory 
of this sacrifice to be celebrated in certain 
signs on the table, and the memory of 
that body and healthful blood, as is the 
institute of the New testament.’ 
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every one that understands may see I did him right. And indeed 
to do my adversary right, wheu he goes about to change, not to 
mend the translation, he only changes the order of the words, but 
in nothing does he mend his own matter by it: for he acknowledges 
the main question, viz., that ‘the memory of Christ’s sacrifice is to 
be celebrated in certain signs on the table.’ But then that 1 may 
do myself right, and the question too ; whosoever translated these 
words for this gentleman hath abused him, and made him to render 
ἐκτελεῖν as if it were ἐκτελεῖσθαι" and hath made τὴν μνήμην to be 
governed by παρειληφότες, which is so far off it and hath no rela- 
tion to it, and not to be governed by ἐκτελεῖν with which it 15 
joined ; and hath made σώματος to be governed by τὴν μνήμην, 
when it hath a substantive of its own, συμβόλων" and he repeats 
τὴν μνήνην once more than it is in the words of Euscbius, only be- 
cause he would not have the reader suppose that Eusebius called the 
consecrated elements ‘ the symbols of the body and blood.’ But this 
fraud was too inuch studied to be excusable upon the stock of 
human infirmity, or an mnocent persuasion. But that 1 may satisfy 
the reader in this question, so far as the testimony and doctrine of 
Kusebiust can extend, he hath these words fully to our purpose. 
“ Kirst, our Lord and Saviour, and then afier Him His priests of all 
nations, celebrating the spiritual sacrifice according to the ecclesiastic 
laws, by the bread and the wine sigmfy the mysteries of His body 
and healing blood.” And agaim", “ By the wine which is the syin- 
bol of His blood, He purges the old sins of them who were baptized 
into His death aud believe in His blood.” Again, “ He gave to His 
disciples the symbols of the divme economy, commanding them to 
make the image” (figure or representation) “of His own body.” 
And again, “ He received not the sacrifices of blood, nor the slaying 
of divers beasts instituted in the law of Moses, but ordained we 
should use bread, the symbol of Elis own body.” So far I thought 
fit to set down the words of Eusebius, to convince my adversary that 
Kusebius is none of theirs, but he is wholly ours in the doctrine of 
the sacrament. 

S. Macarius* is cited in the Dissuasive in these words, “In the 
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Ὁ Lib. v. c. 3, Πρῶτος μὲν αὐτὸς ὁ Sw- κονομίας τοῖς αὐτοῦ παρεδίδου μαθηταῖς 


“τὴρ καὶ Κύριος ἡμῶν, ἔπειτα οἱ ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
πάντες ἱερεῖς ἀνὰ πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τὴν πνευ- 
ματικὴν ἐπιτελοῦντες κατὰ τοὺς ἐκκλη- 
σιαστικοὺς θεσμοὺς ἱερουργίαν, οἴνῳ καὶ 

ρτῳ τοῦ τε σώματος αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ σω- 
τηρίου αἵματος αἰνίττονται τὰ μυστήρια. 
[p. 223 C.] 

u Lib. Vili. c. 1, Διὰ τοῦ οἴνου, ὅπερ 
ἦν τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ σύμβολον, τοὺς εἰς 
τὸν θάνατον αὐτοῦ βαπτιζομένους καὶ ἐπὶ 
΄ αἷμα αὐτοῦ πεπιστευκότας τῶν πάλα: 
κακῶν ἀπυκαθαίρει. Et paulo post, Πά- 
Aat γὰρ αὐτὸς τὰ σύμβολα τῆς ἐνθέου οἰ- 


τὴν εἰκόνα τοῦ ἰδίον σώματος ποιεῖσθαι 
παρακελευόμενος. [p. 380 B. ] 

--«Οὐκέτι τὰς δι’ αἱμάτων θυσίας οὐδὲ 
τὰς παρὰ Μωσεῖ ἐν διαφόρων ζώων σφαγαῖς 
νενομοθετημένας πρυσίετο, ἄρτῳ δὲ χρῆ- 
σθαι συμβόλῳ τοῦ ἰδίυυ σώματος παρεδί- 
δον. fibid. 1.] 

* Ὅτι ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ προσφέρεται ἄρ- 
vos καὶ οἶνος, ἀντίτυπον τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ αἵματος καὶ οἱ μεταλαμβάνοντες 
ἐκ τοῦ φαινομένου ἄρτου πνευματικῶς τὴν 
σάρκα τοῦ Κυρίου ἐσθίουσι. | homil. xxvii. 
p. 108 C.—p. 204, δαρτὰ.} 
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church is offered bread and wine, the antitype of His flesh and blood, 
and they that partake of the bread that appears, do spiritually eat 
the flesh of Christ.” A. L.? saith, “ Macarius saith not so, but 
rather the contrary, viz., bread and wine exhibiting the exemplar (or 
an antitype) His flesh and blood? Now although I do not suppose 
many learned or good men will concern themselves with what this 
little man says; yet I cannot but note that they who gave lim this 
answer, may be ashamed; for here is a double satisfaction in this 
httle answer. First, he puts in the word ‘exlubiting’ of his own 
head, there being no such word in δ. Macarius 1 in the words quoted. 
Secondly, he makes σαρκὸς to be put with ἀντίτυπον by way of appo- 
sition, expressly against the mind of S. Macarius, and against the very 
grammar of his words. And after all, he studies to abuse his author, 
and yet gets no good by it himself; for if it were in the words as he 
hath invented it, or somebody else for him, yet it makes against him 
as much, saying, ‘bread and wine exhibit Christ’s body ;’ which is 
indeed true, though not here said by the saint, but is directly against 
the Roman article, because it confesses that to be bread and wine by 
which Christ’s body is exhibited to us: but much more is the whole 
testimony of S. Macarius, which in the Dissuasive are translated 
exactly, as the reader may sce by the Greck words cited in the 
marecnt. 

There now only remains the authority of S. Austin, which this 
gentleman® would fain snatch from the church of England, and assert 
to his own party. 1 cited five places out of δ. Austin, to the last 
of which but one, he gives this answer; that S. Austin hath no such 
words in that book, that js, in the tenth book against Faustus the 
Manichee. Concerning which, I am to inform the gentleman a little 
better: these words, “That which by all men is called a sacrifice, is 
the sign of the true sacrifice,” are in the tenth book of 8. Austin de 

. D. cap. 5, and make a distinct quotation, and ought by the 
printer® to have been divided by a colume”, as the other. But the 
following words, “in which the flesh of Christ after His assumption 
is celebrated by the sacrament of remembrance,” are in the twentieth 
book, cap. 21, against Faustus the Manichee*. ΑἸ] these words and 
divers others of S. Austin I knit together into a close order, hike a 
continued discourse ; but all of them are S. Austin’s words, as appears 
in the places set down in the margent. But this gentleman cared 
not for what was said by S. Austin, he was as well pleased that a 
figure was false printed; but to the words he hath nothing to say. 
ΠῸ the first of the other four only he makes this crude answer; that 


x Page 22. adventum Christi per victimas similitu- 
* [See p.152 above-—Taylorin writing dinum promittebatur, in passione Christi 
the ‘ Dissuasive’ referred probably to his per ipsam veritatem reddebatur, post as- 
own notes in the ‘ Real Presence.’ ] censum Christi per sacramentum me- 
» [sic ed.] moriz celebratur.— Lib, xx. c. 21. contr. 
© Hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante Faustum Manich. [tom. viii. col. 348. ] 
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«8, Austin denied not the real eating of Christ’s body in the eucha- 
rist, but only the eating it in that gross, carnal, and sensible manner, 
as the Capharnaites conceived.” ΤῸ which I reply, that it is true 
that upon occasion of this error S. Austin did speak those words; 
and although the Roman error be not so gross and dull as that of 
the Capharnaites, yet it was as false, as unreasonable, and as im- 
possible. And be the occasion of the words what they are, or can 
be, yet upon this occasion S. Austin spake words which as well con- 
fute the Roman error as the Capharnaitical. or it is not only false 
which the men of Capernaum dreamt of, but the antithesis to this 1s 
that which S. Austin urges, and which comes home to our question, 
“T have commended to you a sacrament which being spiritually 
understood shall quicken you.’—But because δ. Austin was the 
most diligent expounder of this mystery among all the fathers, I 
will gratify my adversary, or rather indeed my unprejudicate readers, 
y giving some other very clear and unanswerable evidences of the 
doctrine of δ. Austin, agreeing perfectly with that of our church. 
“At this time® after manifest token of our liberty hath shined in 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are not burdened with 
the heavy operation of signs; .. but some few instead of many, but 
those most casy to be done, and most glorious to be understood, 
and ost pure in their observation, our Lord himself and the apo- 
stolical discipline hath delivered: such is the sacrament of baptism, 
and the celebration of the body and blood of oar Lord, which when 
every onc takes, he understands® whither they may be referred, that 
he may give them veneration, not with carnal service, but with a 
spiritual liberty. Jor as to follow the letter, and to take the signs 
for the things signified by them, is a servile infirmity ; so to interpret 
the signs unprofitably is an evil wandering error. But he that un- 
derstands not what the sign signifies, but yet understandeth it to be 
a sign, is not pressed with servitude. But it is better to be pressed 
with unknown signs so they be profitable, than by expounding them 
unprofitably to thrust. our necks into the yoke of slavery, from which 
they were brought forth.” All this S. Austin spake concerning the 
sacramental signs, the bread and the wine in the cucharist , and if 
by these words he does not intend to affirm that they are the signs 
signifying Cliist’s body and blood; let who please to undertake it 
make sense of them, for my part 1 cannot. 

To the same purpose are these other words of his‘, “Christ is in 
Himsclf once immolated8, and yet in the sacrament He is sacrificed 
not only in the solemnities of Kaster, but every day with the people}, 
Neither indecd does he lie who being asked, shall answer, that He is 
sacrificed : for if the sacraments have! not a similitude οἵ those things 


4 De doctr. Christ., lib. iii, cap. 9. 60]. 267.) 
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of which they are sacraments, they were altogether no sacraments; 
but commonly for this similitude they take the names of the things 
themselves.”  Sicut ergo secundum quendam modum, &c., “as there- 
fore after a certain manner the sacrament of the body of Christ is the 
body of Christ, the sacrament of the blood of Christ is the blood of 
Christ, so the sacrament of faith,” viz., baptism, “is faith.’ Christ 
is but once immolated or sacrificed in Himself, but every day in the 
sacrament; that properly, this in figure; that in substance, this in 
similitude; that naturally, this sacramentally and spiritually. But 
therefore we call this mystery a sacrifice, as we call the sacrament 
Christ’s body, viz., by way of similitude or after a certain manner, 
for upon this account the names of the things are imputed to their 
very figures. This is S. Austin’s sense: which indeed he frequently 
so expresses. Now I desire it may be observed, that oftentimes when 
S. Austin speaking of the eucharist, calls it the body and blood of 
Christ, he oftentimes adds by way of explication that he means it in 
the sacramental, figurative sense; but whenever he calls it the figure 
or the sacrament of Christ’s body, he never offers to explain that by 
any words by which he may signify such a real or natural being of 
Christ’s body there as the church of Rome dreams of; but he ought 
not, neither would he have given offence or umbrage to the church 
by any such incurious and loose handling of things, if the church m 
his age had thought of it otherwise than that it was Christ’s body in 
a sacramental sense. 

Though I have remarked all that is objected by A. L., yet H.W. * 
is not satisfied with the quotation out of Greg. Naz.'; not but that 
he acknowledges it to be right, for he sets down the words in Latin, 
but they conclude nothing against Transubstantiation. Why so? 
because, though the paschal was a type of a type, a figure of a figure, 
yet “in S.Gregory’s sense Christ concealed under the species of 
bread may be rightly called a figure of its own self, more clearly 
hereafter to be shewed us in heaven.” 70 this pitiful answer the 
reply is easy. ὅδ. Gregory clearly enough expresses himself, that in 
the immolation of the passover Christ was figured; that in the 
eucharist He still is figured, there more obscurely, here more clearly, 
but yet still but typically, or in figure; nunc quidem adhuc typice, 
‘here we are partakers of Him typically: afterwards we shall sce 
Him perfectly, meaning in His Father’s kingdom.’ So that the saint 
affirms Christ to be received by us in the sacrament after a figurative 
or typical manner, and therefore not after a substantial, as that is 
opposed to figurative. Now of what is this a type? of Himself to 
be more clearly seen in heaven hereafter. It is very true, it is so; 
for this whole ceremony, and figurative, ritual receiving of Christ’s 
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body here, does prefigure our more excellent receiving and enjoying 
Him hereafter ; but then it follows that the very proper substance of 
Christ’s body is not here; for ‘ figure’ or ‘shadow’ and ‘ substance’ 
cannot be the same; to say a thing that is present is a figure of itsclf 
hereafter, 1s to be said by no man but him that cares not what he 
says. Nemo est sui ipsius imago, saith ὃ. Hilary™; and yet if it 
were possible to be otherwise, yet it 1s a strange figure or sign of a 
thing, that what is invisible should be a sign of what is visible. 
Bellarmine”, being greatly put to it by the fathers calling the sacra- 
ment the figure of Christ’s body, says, it 1s in some sense a figure of 
Christ’s bedy on the cross ; and here Εν, W. would affirm out of Naz. 
that it is a figure of Christ’s body glorified. Now suppose both 
these dreamers say night, then this sacrament, which whether you 
look forwards or backwards is a figure of Christ’s body, cannot be 
that body of which so many ways it is a figure. So that the whole 
force of K. W.’s. answer is this, that if that which is like be the same, 
then it 1s possible that a thing may be a sign of its self, and a man 
may be his own picture, and that which is invisible may be a sign to 
give notice to come see a thing that is visible. 

I have now expedited this topic of authority im this question. 
Amongst the many reasons 1 urged against Transubstantiation 
(which I suppose to be unanswerable, and if I could have answered 
them myself I would not have produced them) these gentlemen my 
adversaries® are pleased to take notice but of one; but by that it 
may be seen how they could have answered all the rest, if they had 
pleased. The argument is this; ‘ Kvery consecrated wafer (saith the 
church of Rome) is Christ’s body; and yet this wafer is not that 
wafer ; therefore either this or that is not Christ’s body, or clse 
Christ hath two natural bodics, for there are two wafers.’ To this 
Is answered, the multiplication of wafers does not multiply bodies to 
Christ, no more than head and feet infer two souls in a man, or con- 
clude there are two Gods, one in heaven and the other in earth, be- 
cause heaven and earth are more distinct than two wafers. To which 
I reply, first, that the soul of man is in the head and fect as in two 
parts of the body which is one and whole, and so is but in cne place, 
and consequently is but one soul. But if the feet were parted from 
the body by other bodies intermedial, then indeed if there were but 
one soul in feet and head, the gentleman had spoken to the purpose. 
But here these wafers are two entire wafers, separate the one from 
the other; bodies intermedial put between; and that which is here 
is not there; and yet of each of them it is affirmed that it is Christ’s 
body; that is, of two wafers, and of two thousand wafers, it is at the 
same time aflirmed of every one that it is Christ’s body. Now if 
these wafers are substantially not the same, not one but many, and 
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et every one of these many is substantially and properly Chiist’s 
ody, then these bodies are many, for they are many of whom it is 
said, every one distinctly and separately and in itself 1s Christ’s body. 
Secondly, for his comparing the presence of Christ in the wafer with 
the presence of God in heaven, it is spoken without common wit or 
sense; for does any man say that God is in two places, and vet be 9 
the same one God? can God be in two places that cannot be in 
one? can He be determined and numbered by places, that fills all 
places by His presence? or is Christ’s body in the sacrament as God 
18. in the world, that is, repletive, filling all things alike, spaces void 
and spaces full, and there where there is no place, where the measures 
are neither time nor place, but only the power and will of God? This 
answer, besides that 1t is weak and dangerous, is also to no purpose, 
unless the church of Rome will pass over to the Lutherans, and main- 
tain the ubiquity of Christ’s body. Yea but S. Austin? says of Christ, 
Ferebatur in manibus suis, δε. ‘He bore Uimself in Lis own hands ἢ 
and what then? Then though every wafer be Chirist’s body, yet the 
multiplication of wafers does not multiply bodies: for then there 
would be two bodies of Christ, when He carried His own body in 
His hands. To this I answer, that concerning S. Austin’s mind we 
are already satisfied: but that which he says here is true, as he spake 
and tended it; for by his own rule, the similitudes and figures of 
things are oftentimes called by the name of those things whereof they 
are similitudes: Christ bore His own body in [lis own hands, when 
He bore the sacrament of His body; for of that also it is true, that 
it is truly His body in a sacramental, spiritual, and real manner, that 
is, to all intents and purposes of the Holy Spirit of God. According 
to the words of δ. Austin cited by P. Lombard, “ We call that the 
body of Christ which being taken from the fruits of the earth, and 
consecrated by inystic prayer, we «eceive in memory of the Lord’s 
passion; which when by the hands of men’ it is brought on to that 
visible shape, it is not sanctified to become so worthy a sacrament 
but by the spirit of God working invisibly.” If this be good catholic 
doctrine, and if this confession of this article be nght, the church of 
England is right; but then when the church of Rome will not let us 
alone in this truth and modesty of confession, but impose what 18 
unknown in antiquity and scripture, and against common sense and 
the reason of all the world; she must needs be greatly in the wrong. 
But as to this question I was here only to justify the Dissuasive; 1 
suppose these gentlemen may be fully satisfied in the whole enquiry, 
if they please to read a book* I have written on this subject entirely, 
of which hitherto they are pleased to take no great notice. 
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§ 4. Of the Wuen the French embassador in the council of 
halfcommunion. Trent A.D. MDLXI.* made instance for restitution of 
the chalice to the laity, among other oppositions the cardinal 8. An- 
gelo answered, ‘that he would never give a cup full of such deadly 
poison to the people of France instead of a medicine, and that it was 
better to let them die than to cure them with such remedies.’ The 
embassador being greatly offended replied ‘that it was not fit to 
give the name of poison to the blood of Christ, and to call the holy 
apostles poisoncrs, and the fathers of the primitive church, and of 
that which followed for many hundred years, who with much spiritual 
profit have ministered the cup of that blood to all the people.’ This 
was a great and a public, yet but a single person, that gave so great 
offence. | 

Decree of the One of the greatest scandals that ever were given 
council of Con- to christendom was given by the council of Con- 
Brence: stancet; which having acknowledged that Christ ad- 
ministered this venerable sacrament under both kinds, of bread and 
wine, and that in the primitive church tlis sacrament was received 
of the faithful under both kinds, yet the council not only condemns 
them as heretics, and to be punished accordingly, who say it is un- 
lawful to observe the custom and law of giving it in one kind only ; 
but under pain of excommunication forbids all priests to communi- 
cate the people under both kinds. ‘his last thing is so shameful 
and so impious, that A. L. directly denies that there is any such 
thing: which if it be not an argument of the self-conviction of the 
man, and a resolution to abide in his error, and to deceive the people 
even against his knowledge, let all the world judge: for the words of 
the council’s decree, as they are set down by Carranza, at the end of 
the decree", ate these, Léem precipimus sub pana excommunicationis 
quod nullus presbyter communicet populum sub utraque specie panis et 
vini. I need say no more in this affair: to affirm it necessary to do 
in the sacraments what Christ did, 15 called heresy ; and to do so is 
punished with excommunication. But we who follow Christ, hope 
we shall communicate with Ilim, and then we are well enough, espe- 
cially since the very institution of the sacrament in both kinds is a 
sufficient commandment to minister and receive it in both kinds. 
For if the church of Rome upon their supposition only that Christ 
did barely institute confession, do therefore urge it as necessary, it 
will be a strange partiality that the confessed institution by Christ 
of the two sacramental species, shall not conclude them as necessary, 
as the other upon an unproved supposition. And if the institution 
of the sacrament in both kinds be not equal to a command, then 
there is no command to receive the bread, or indeed to receive the 
sdcrament at all, but it is a mere act of supererogation that the 
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priests do it at all, and an act of favour and grace that they give even 
the bread itself to the laity. 

But besides this, it is not to be endured that the church of Rome 
only binds her subjects to observe the decree of abstaining from the 
cup jure kumano, and yet they shall be bound yyre divino to believe 
it to be just; and specially since the causes of so scandalous an 
alteration are not set down in the decree of any council, and those 
which are set down by private doctors, besides that they are no record 
of the church, they are ridiculous, weak and contemptible. But as 
Granatensis said in the council of Trent*, this affair can neither be 
regulated by scripture nor traditions (for surely it is against both) 
but ‘by wisdom ;’ wherein because it is necessary to proceed to’ cir- 
cumspection, I suppose the church of Rome will always be consider- 
ing whether she should give the chalice or no; and because she will 
not acknowledge any reason sufficient to give it, she will be content 
to keep it away without reason: and, which 15 worse, the church of 
Rome excommunicates those priests that communicate the people in 
both kinds?; but the primitive church excommunicates them that 
receive but in one kind. It is too much that any part of the church 
should so much as in a single instance administer the holy sacrament 
otherwise than it is in the institution of Christ, there being no other 
warrant for doing the thing at all but Christ’s institution, and there- 
fore no other way of learning how to do it but by the same institution 
by which all of it is done. And if there can come a case of necessity 
(as if there be no wine, or if a man cannot endure wine) it 1s then a 
disputable matter whether it ought or not to be omitted ; for if the 
necessity be of God’s making, He is supposed to dispense with the 
impossibility: but if a man alters what God appointed, he makes to 
himself a new institution; for which in this case there can be no 
necessity, nor yet excuse. But suppose either one or other; yet so 
long as it is, or is thought, a case of necessity, the thing may be hope- 
fully excused, if not actually justified ; and because it can happen but 
seldom, the matter is not great: let the institution be observed always 
where it can. But then in all cases of possibility let all prepared 
Christians be invited to receive the body and blood of Christ accord- 
ing to His institution; or if that be too much, at least let all them 
that desire it be permitted to receive it in Christ’s way: but that 
men are not suffered to do so, that they are driven from it, that they 
are called heretic for saying it is their duty to receive it as Christ 
gave it and appointed it, that they should be-excommunicated for de- 
siring to communicate in Christ’s blood by the symbol of His blood, 
according to the order of Him that gave His blood ; this.is such a 
strange piece of christianity, that it is not easy to imagine what anti- 
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christ can do more against it, unless hie take it all away. I only 
desire those persons who are here concerned to weigh well the words 
of Christ*, and the consequents of them, “ He that breaketh one of 
the least of My commandments, and shall teach men so,” (and what 
if he compel men sa,?) “ shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
God.” 

To the canon last mentioned it is answered, that the canon speaks 
not of receiving the sacrament by the communicants, but of the con- 
summating the sacrifice by the priest. To this I reply, 1) that it is 
true that the canon was particularly directed to the priests, by the 
title which themselves put to it; but the canon meddles not with the 
consecrating or not consecrating in one kind, but of ‘ receiving ;’ for 
that is the title of the canon. ‘The priest ought ‘not to receive the 
body’ of Christ without the blood; and in the canon itself, Com- 
permmus autem quod quidam sumpta corporis sacri portione, a catice 
sacrati eruoris abstineant. By which it plainly appears that the con- 
secration was entire; for it was calix sacrati cruoris, the consecrated 
chalice, from which out of a fond superstition some priests did ab- 
stain; the canon therefore relates to the sumption or receiving, not 
the sacrificmg (as these men love to call it) or consecration, and the 
sanction itself speaks indeed of the reception of the sacrament, but 
not a word of it as it is in any sense a sacrifice ; aut integra sacra- 
menta percipiant, aut ab integris arceantur. So that the distinction 
of ‘sacrament’ and ‘sacrifice’ in this question will be of no use to 
the church of Rome. For if pope Gelasius (for it was his canon) 
knew nothing of this distinction, it is vainly applied to the expound- 
ing of his words; but if he did know of it, then he hath taken that 
part which is against the church of Rome; for of this mystery as it 
is a sacrament Gelasius speaks, which therefore must relate to the 
people as well as to the priest; and this canon is to this purpose 
quoted by Cassander®, And 2) no man is able to shew that ever 
Christ appointed one way of receiving to the priest, and another to 
the people : the law was all one, the example the same, the rule is 
simple and uniform, and no appearance of difference in the scripture, 
or in the primitive church; so that though the canon mentions only 
the priest, yet it must by the same reason mean all; there being at 
that time no difference known. 8) It is called sacrilege to divide 
one and the same mystery ; meaning that to receive one without the 
other, is to divide the body from the blood, (for the dream of ‘ con- 
᾿ Comitancy’ was not then found out) and therefore the title of the 
canon is thus expressed, Corpus Christi sine ejus sanguine sacerdos 
non debet accipere ; and that the so doing, viz., by receiving one 
without the other, cannot be without sacrilege. 4) Now suppose 
at last that thé priests only are’ concerned in this canon, yet even 
then also they are abundantly reproved, because even the priests in 
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the church of Rome (unless they consecrate) communicate but in one 
kind. 5) It is also remarkable that although in the church of Rome 
there 1s great use made of the distinction of its bemg sometime a 
sacrifice, sometime only a sacrament, as friar Ant. Mondolplius said 
in the council of Trent >, yet the arguments by which the Roman doc- 
tors do usually endeavour to prove the Jawfulness of the half com- 
munion do destroy this distinction, viz., that of Christ’s ministering 
to the disciples at Mmmaus, and S. Paul in the ship, in which either 
there is no proof or no consecration in both kinds, and consequently 
no sacrifice: for there is mention made only of ‘ blessing the bread,’ 
for they received that which was blessed; and therefore either the 
consecration was imperfect, or the reception was entire. 

Authority of’ To this purpose also the words of δ. Ambrose are 
S. Ambrose. severe, and speak clearly of commwnicants without 
distinction of priest and people: which distinction though it be in 
this article nothing to the purpose, yet I observe it to prevent such 
trifling cavils which my adversaries put me often to fight with. His 
words are these’, “Ile” (viz., the apostle 8. Paul) “ saith that he 
is unworthy of the Lord who otherwise cclcbrates the mystery than 
it was delivered by Lim; for he cannot be devout that presumes 
otherwise than it was given by the author: therefore he before ad- 
monishes that, according to the order delivered, the mind of him that 
comes to the eucharist of our Lord be devout; for there is a judg- 
ment to come, that as every one comes, so he may render an account 
in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ, because they who come without 
the discipline of the delivery (or tradition) and of conversation are 
guilty of the body and blood of our Lord.” One of my adversaries® 
says these words of S. Ambrose are to be understood only of thie 
priest, and it appears so by the word celebrat, not recipit, he that 
‘celebrates’ otherwise than is delivered by Christ. To this I answer, 
that first, it is plain, and δ. Ambrose so expresses is meaning to be 
of all that receive it, for so he says that ‘the mind of him that cometh 
to the eucharist of our’ Lord ought to be devout.’ Sccondly, it-is an 
ignorant conccit that S. Ainbrose by celebrat means the priest only, 
because he only can celebrate. For however the church of Rome 
does now almost impropriate that word to the pricst, yet in the 
primitive church it was no more than recigit or accedit ad eucha- 
ristiam, which appears not only by S. Ambrose® his expounding it 
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so here, but in 8. Cyprian‘, speaking to a rich matron, Locuples et 
dives es, et dominicum celebrare te credis, que corbonam omnino non 
respicis, ‘dost thou who art rich and opulent suppose that you cele- 
brate' the Lord’s supper (or sacrifice) who regardest not the poor 
man’s basket?’ Celebrat is the word, and ‘receive’ must needs be 
the signification, and so it isin δ. Ambrose; and therefore I did (as 
I ouglit) translate it so. Thirdly, it is yet objected that I trans- 
late aliter gdam ab eo traditum est, ‘otherwise than He appointed,’ 
whercas it should be ‘otherwise than it was given by Ilim;’ and 
this surcly is a great matter, and the gentleman is verv subtle: 
but if he be asked whether or no Christ appomted it to be done 
as Ile did, to be given as Ile gave it, I suppose this deep and 
wise note of lys will just come to nothing. But ad eo traditum 
est, of itself signifies ‘appointed ;’ for this He delivered not only 
by His hands, but by His commandment of //oe facite ; that was 
His ‘appointment.’ Now that all this relates to the whole institu- 
tion and doctrine of Christ in this matter, and therefore to the duphi- 
cation of the elements, the reception of the chalice as well as the con- 
secrated bread, appears, first, by the general terms, gua aliter myste- 
rium celebrat, ‘he that celebrates otherwise than Christ delivered,’ 
Secondly, these words are a commentary upon that of S. Pauls, 
“ He that cats this bread and drinks the cup of the Lord unwortlily, 
is guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.’ Now hence 8, Am- 
brose arguing that all must be done as our Lord delivered, says also 
that the bread must be eaten and the enp drunk as our Lord de- 
livered, and he that does not do both docs not do what our Lord 
delivered. Thirdly, the conclusion of 8. Ainbrose is full to this parti- 
cular, ‘they are guilty of the body and blood of Christ, who came 
without the discipline of the delivery and of conversation,’ that is, 
they who receive without duc preparation, and not after the man- 
ner it was delivered, that is, under the differmg symbols of bread 
and wine. To which we may add that observation of Cassan- 
der», and of Vossiusi; that the apostles represented the persons 
of all the faithful, and Christ saying to them, Take and eat, He also 
said, “ Drink ye all of tlis;” He said not, “Mat ye all of this;” 
and therefore if by virtue of these words, “Drink ye all: of this,” 
the laity be not commanded to drink, it can never be proved that 
the laity are commanded to cat; omnes is added to bLibife, but it is 
not expressly added to accipite et comedite ; and thercfore Pascha- 
sius Radbertus *, who lived about eight hundred and twenty years after 
Christ’s incarnation, so expounds the precept without any hesitation, 
Bibite ex hoc omnes, 2. 6. tam ministri quam reliqui credentes, ‘ drink 
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ye all of this, as well they that minister, as the rest of the believers.’ 
And no wonder, since for their so doing they have the example and 
institution of Christ, by which as by an irrefragable and undeniable 
argument the ancient fathers used to reprove and condemn all usages 

And St. Cy- Which were not according to it. For saith ὃ. Cyprian*, 
prion. “Tf men ought not to break the least of Christ’s com- 
mandments, how much less those great ones which belong to the 
sacrament of our Lord’s passion and redemption, or to change it into 
any thing but that which was appointed by Him?” Now this was 
spoken against those who refused the hallowed wine, but took water 
instead of it ; and it is of equal force against them that give to the laity 
no cup at all; but whatever the instance was or could be, S. Cyprian 
reproves it upon the only account of prevaricating Chiggt’s institution : 
the whole epistle is worth reading for a full satisfaction to all wise 
and sober Christians. 4d e0 quod Christus magister et precepit et 
gessit humana et novella institutione decedere, ‘by a new and human 
institution to depart from what Christ our Master commanded and 
did,’ that the bishops would not do; tamen quoniam quidam, §c., 
‘because there are some who simply and ignorantly in calice Domi- 
nico sanctificando et plebi ministrando non hoe faciunt quod Jesus 
Christus Dominus et Deus noster sacrificia hujus auctor et doctor fecit 
cet docmt, &c., ‘in sanctifying the cup of the Lord and giving it to 
the people, de not do what Jesus Christ did and taught,’ viz., they 
did not give the cup of wine to the people; therefore S. Cyprian! 
calls them to return ad radicem et originem traditionis dominica, ‘to 
the root and original of the Lord’s delivery.’ Now besides that 
S. Cyprian plainly says that when the chalice was sanctified, it was 
also ministered to the people; I desire it be considered whether 
or no these words do not plainly reprove the Roman doctrine and 
practice, in not giving the consecrated chalice to the people: do they 
not ‘recede from the root and original of Christ’s institution? do they 
do what Christ did? do they teach what Christ taught? is not their 
practice quite another thing than it was at first; did not the ancient 
church do otherwise than these men do, and thought themselves 
obliged to do otherwise? They urged the doctrine and example of 
our Lord, and the whole economy of the mystery was their warrant 
and their reason: for they always believed that a peculiar grace and 
virtue was signified by the symbol of wine; and it was evident that 
the chalice was an excellent representment and memorial of the effusion 
of Christ’s blood for us, and the joining both the symbols signifies 
the entire refection and nourishment of our souls, bread and dmnk 
being the natural provisions; and they design and signify our re- 
demption more perfectly, the body being given for our bodies, and 
the blood for the cleansing our souls, the life of every animal being 
in the blood: and finally, this in the integrity signifies and represents 
Christ to have taken body and soul for our redemption. For these 


k Epist. Ixiii. [p. 155.) 1 fibid., p. 148.] 
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reasons the church of God always in all her public communions gave 
the chalice to the people for above a thousand years.—This was all 
I would have remarked in this so evident a matter, but that I ob- 
served in a short spiteful passage of KE. W., page 44, a notorious 
untruth spoken with ill intent concerning the holy communion as 
understood by protestants: the words are these, “Seeing the fruit 
of protestant communion is only to stir up faith in the receiver, 
I can find no reason why their bit of bread only may not as well 
work that effect, as to taste of their wine with it.” To these words 
first I say that although stirring up faith is one of the divine bene- 
fits and blessings of the holy communion, yet it is falsely said that 
‘the fruit of the protestant communion is only to stir up faith?’ 
for in the categhism of the church of England it is affirmed that 
‘the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived of the faithful in the Lord’s supper ;’ and that ‘ our souls 
are strengthened and refreshed by the body and blood of Christ, as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine ;’ and that of stirring up our 
faith is not at all mentioned : so ignorant, so deceitful, or deceived is 
ki. W. in the doctrine of the church of England. But then as for 
his foolish sarcasm, calling the hallowed element a ‘bit of bread,’ 
which he does in scorn, he might have considered that if we had a 
mind to find fault whenever his church gives us cause, that the 
papists’ wafer is scarce so much as a ‘bit of bread, it is more like 
marchpane™ than common bread. And besides that (as Salmeron® 
acknowledges) anciently, olim ex pane wno sna cuigue particula 
Srangi consuererat, that which we in our church do was the custom 
of the church, out of a great loaf to give particles to every communi- 
cant, by which the communication of Christ’s body to all the mem- 
bers is better represented, and that Durandus® affirming the same 
thing, says that the Grecians continue it to this day; besides this, I 
say, the author of the Roman order (says Cassander?) took it very ill 
that the loaves of bread offered in certain churches for the use of the 
sacrifice should be brought from the form of true bread to so slight 
and slender a form, which he calls minutias nummulariarum oblata- 
rum, “scraps of little pennics or pieces of money,’ and not worthy to 
be called bread, being such which no nation ever used at their meals 
for bread. But this is one of the innovations which they have in- 
troduced into the religious rites of christianity, and it is little noted, 
they having so many greater changes to answer for. 

But it seems this section was too hot for them, they loved not 
much to meddle with it; and therefore I shall add no more fuel to 


™ [‘March-pane,’ a sweet biscuit com- Ὁ Salmer. in 1 Cor. x. disp. xvii. [tom. 
posed of sugar and almonds.—Nares’s xiv.] p. 138. ms ΟΣ 
Glossary.—From ‘ Martius panis’ (Min- o Durand. ration. divin. offic., lib. iv. 
shew) either as made in March, or 88 6, 53. [f. 201 b.} 


sacred to Mars; and we make them (he P Cassand. liturg., c. 27. [p. 61.] sect. 
says) in form of castles, &c.] ‘Et cum mensa.’ 
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their displeasure, but desire the reader who would fully understand 
what is fit to be said in this question, to read it in a book of mine® 
which 1 called Ductor dubitantium4, or the ‘Cases of conscience ;’ 
only I must needs observe that it 15 an unspeakable comfort to all 
protestants, ‘when so manifestly they have Christ on their side in this 
question against the church of Rome. To which I only add, that 
for above seven hundred years after Christ it was esteemed sacri- 
lege in the church of. Rome to abstain from the cup, and that in 
the Ordo Romanus the communion is always described with the cup ; 
how it is.since, and how it comes to be so, is too plain. But it seems 
the church hath power to dispense in this affair, because S.° Paul 
said, that ‘the ministers gf Christ are dispensers of the mysteries of 
God :’ as was learnedly urged in the council of Trent in the doctrine 
about this question. 


Tue question being still upon the novelty of the 
Roman doctrines and practices; 1 am to make it 
good that the present article and practice of Rome 
is contrary to the doctrine and practice of the primi- 
tive church. To this purpose I alleged’ δ. Basil in his sermon or 
book De variis scripture locis ; but say my adversaries®, there is no 
such book. ‘Well, was there such a man as S. Basil? If so, we are 
well enough; and let these gentlemen be pleased to look into his 
works printed at Paris mpxtvu. by Carola Guillard, and in the 130. 
paget, he shall see this book, sermon, or homily, ln aliquot scrip- 
ture locos, at the beginning of which he hath an exhortation in the 
words placed in the margent, there we shall find the lost sheep: the 
beginning of it is an exhortation to the people congregated, to ‘ get 
profit and edification by the’ scriptures read at morning prayer, the 
monitions in the psalms, the precepts of the proverbs; search ye the 
beauty of the history, and the examples, and add to these the pre- 
cepts of the apostles: but in all things jom the words of the gospel, 
as the crown and perfection, that recciving profit from them all, ye 
may at length turn to that to which évery one is sweetly affected, 
and for the doing of which he hath received the grace of the Holy 
Spirit.’ « 

Now this difficulty being over, all that remains for my own justifi- 
cation is, that 1 make it appear that S. Chrysostom, §. Ambrose, 


§ 5. Of the scrip- 
tures and service 
in an unknown 
tongue. 


4 Lib. ii. chap. 8. rule 9. 

τ [See p, 211, note ὁ, above. ] 

8 bk, W., p. 45; and A. L., p. 256 ὁ 

t [p. 221 B, fol. Paris. apud Michaé- 
lam Guillard, 1566.—Ben., tom. ii. ap- 
pend., p. 587 B.]—Recordemini queso 
ex his spiritualibus sermonibus qui lecti 
sunt vobis hora matutina doctrinarum uti- 
iium nostrarum animarum medicine ; re- 
miniscamini earum que sunt in psalmis 


‘monitionum; proverbialia precepta, his- 


toriz pulchritudinem exemplaque investi- 
gate: his addite apostolica mandata. In 
omnibus vero tanquam coronida perfec- 
tionemque verba evangelica conjungite, 
ut ex omnibus utilitatem capientes, ad id 
demum contendatis ac revertamini ad 
quod quisque jucunde est affectus, et ad 
quod obeundum gratiam a Spiritu sancto 
accepit, 
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S. Austin, Aquinas and Lyra do respectively exhort to the study of the 
sctiptures, exhorting even the laity to do so, and testify the custom 
of the ancient church in praying m a known tongue, and commend- 
ing this as most useful, and condemning tHe contrary as being useless 
and without edification. I shall in order set down the doctrine they 
deliver in their own words, and then the impertinent cavils of the ad- 
versaries will of themselves come to nothing. 

δ. Chrysostom* commenting upon S. Panl’s words concerning 
preaching and praying for edification, and so as to be understood ; 
coming to those words of 8. Paul, “If I pray with my tongue, my 
spirit prayeth but my mind is without fruit,” “ You see,” saith he, 
‘how a little extolling prayer’, he shews that he who is such a one” 
(viz., as the apostle there describes) “is not only unprofitable to 
others, but also to himself, since his mind is without fruit.” Now 
if a man praying what he understands not, does not, cannot profit 
himself; how can he that stands by, who understands no more, be 
profited by that which does him that speaks no good? For God 
understands though he does not, and yet he that so prays reaps no 
benefit to himself, and therefore neither can any man that under, 
stands no more: the affirmation is plain, and the reason cogent. 
To the same purpose are the words of S. Chrysostom? which A. L.® 
himself quotes out of him, “If one speaks in only the Persian 
tongue, or some other strange tongue, but knows not what he saith, 
certainly he will be a barbarian even to himself, and not to another 
only, because he knows not the force of the words.” This is no 
more than what S. Paul said before him; but they all say that he 
who hears and understands not, whether it be the speaker or the 
scholar, is but a barbarian.—Thus also 5S. Ambrose’ in his com- 
mentary upon the words of S. Paul, “ The apostle says it is better 
to speak a few words that are open or understood, that all may 
understand, than to have a long oration in obscunity; that’s his 
sense for reading and preaching: now for prayer he adds, The un- 
skilful man hearing what he understands not, knows not when the 
prayer ends, and answers not, Amen, that is, So be it, or, It 15 true, 
that the blessing may be established :” and a little after, “If ye meet- 
together to edify the church, those things ought to be said which the 


* Homil, xxxv. in 1 Cor. xiv. cap. [p, 


cit finem orationis, et non respondet, 
211 above. ] 


Amen, id est, verum, ut confirmetur 


Y [κατὰ μικρὸν τὸν λόγον ἀνάγων, pau- 
latim extollens orationem, ‘gradually 
raising the argument.’ ] 

* [As before; see p. 210 above. ] 

* Page 25. 

b In 1 Cor. xiv. [p. 211, note e, above. } 
Utilius dicit (apostolus) paucis verbis 
In apertione sermonis loqui quod om- 
nes intelligant, quam prolixam orationem 
habere in obscuro. [in ver. 19.] —Imperi- 
tus enim audiens quod non intelligit, nes- 


benedictio. [in ver. 16. ]—Et in hze ver- 
ba (ver. 17.] ‘Nam tu quidem bene gra- 
tias agis;’ de eo dicit qui cognita sibi 
logfitur, quia scit quid dicat; ‘sed alius 
non edificatur.’ Si utique ad edifican- 
dam ecclesiam conyenitis, ea debent dici 
que intelligant audientes. Nam quid 
prodest ut lingua loquatur quam solus 
scit, ut qui audit nihil proficiat? Ideo 
tacere debet in ecclesia, ut ii loquantur 
qui prosunt sudientibus. 
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hearers may understand ; for what profit is it to speak with a tongue, 
when he that hears is not profited? Therefore he ought to hold his 
peace in the church, that they who can profit the hearers may 
speak.”’—S, Austin compares singing in the church without under- 
standing to “ the chattering of parrots and magpies, crows and jack- 
daws: but to sing with understanding is by the will of God given 
to man; and we who sing the divine praises in the church must 
remember that it is written, Blessed is the people that understands 
singing of praises. Therefore, most beloved, what with a joined 
voice we have sung, we must understand and discern with a serene 
heart.”—To the same purpose are the words® of Lyra and Aquinas, 
which I shall not trouble the reader withal here, but have set them 
down in the margent, that the strange confidence of these Romanists, 
out-facing notorious and evident words, may be made if possible yet 
more conspicuous. 

In pursuance of this doctrine of S. Paul and the fathers, the 
primitive Christians in their several ages and countries were careful 
that the bible should be translated mto all languages where christi- 
anity was planted. That the bibles were in Greek is notorious; 
and that they were used among the people, δ. Chrysostom ὦ, Aomd. 2. 
in Joh. viii. is witness that it was so, or that it ought to be so; for 
he exhorts, Vacemus ergo scripturis, dilectissimi, 8 c., ‘let us set 
time apart to be conversant in the scripture, at least in the gospels, 
let us frequently handle them to imprint them im our minds, which 
because the Jews neglected they were commanded to have their 
books in their hands, but let us not have them in our hands, but 
in our houses and in our hearts:’ by which words we may easily 
understand that all the churches of the Greek communion had the 
bible in their vulgar tongue, and were called upon to use them as 


> S. August. in ii, comment. in ps. sed mens ejus qui non intelligit, est sine 


fructu refectionis. 


xviii. [tom. iv. col. 81. Deprecati Domi- 
num ut ab occultis nostris mundet .nos, 
et ab alienis parcat servis suis, quid hoc 
sit intelligere debemus, ut humana ra- 
tione, non quasi avium voce cantemus. 
Nam et meruli, et psittaci, et corvi, et 
pice, et hujusmodi volucres sepe ab 
hominibus docentur sonare quod nesci- 
unt; scienter autem cantare non avi sed 
homini [pro ‘non avi sed homini’ leg. 
‘nature hominis’}] divina voluntate con- 
cessum est.—Et paulo post; Nos autem 
qui in ecclesia divina eloquia cantare 
didicimus, simul etiam instare debemus 
esse quod scriptum est, Beatus populus 
qui intelligit jubilationem : [ Ps. 1xxxviii. 
16.] proinde carissimi, quod consona voce 
cantavimus, sereno etiam corde nosse ac 
videre debemus. 

© Tho. Aquin. in 1 Cor. xiv. [lect. iii. ] 
Ile qui intelligit reficitur, et quantum 
ad intellectum et quantum ad affectum ; 


And again, [ibid.} 
Quantum ad fructum devotionis spiritua- 
lis privatur qui non attendit ad ea quee 
orat, seu non intelligit. 

Lyra [in eund. loc. |—‘ Ceterum.’ Hic 
consequenter idem ostendit in oratione 
publica, quia si populus intelligat ora- 
tionem seu benedictionem sacerdotis, me- 
lius reducitur in Deum et devotius re- 
spondet, Amen. And again, Propter quod 
in primitiva ecclesia benedictiones et ca- 
tera omnia (lege ‘communia’®*) fiebant 
in vulgari.—*For of common things, that 
is, things in public, the Dissuasive speaks, 
cominon prayers, common preachings, 
common eucharists and thanksgivings, 
common blessings ; al] these and all other 
public and common things being used 
in the vulgar tongue in the primitive. 
‘Communia’ and ‘omnia’ are equivalent, 
but ‘communia’ is Lyra’s word. 

4 [vide notam sequentem. ] 
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Christians ought to do, that is, to imprint them in their hearts. 
And speaking of δ. John and his gospel, he says® that the Syrians, 
Indians, Persians and Ethiopians and infinite other nations, els τὴν 
αὐτῶν μεταβαλόντες γλώτταν τὰ περὶ τούτου δόγματα εἰσαχθέντα ἔμα- 
θον ἄνθρωποι βάρβαροι φιλοσοφεῖν, ‘ they grew wise by translating his 
(S. John’s) doctrines into their several languages.’ But it is more 
that S. Austin’ says, “The divine scripture, by which help is sup- 
plied to so great diseases, proceeded. from one language which op- 
portunely might be carried over the whole world, that being by the 
various tongues of interpreters scattered far and wide, it might be 
made known to the nations for their salvation.” And Theodoret® 
speaks yet more plainly, “ We have manifestly shewn to you the 
inexhausted strength of the apostolic and prophetic doctrine; for 
the universal face of the earth, whatsoever is under the sun, is now 
full of those words. For the Hebrew books are not only translated 
into the Greek idiom, but into the Roman tongue, the Egyptian, 
Persian, Indian, Armenian, Scythian, Sauromatic languages, and 
that I may speak once for all, into all tongues which at this day 
the nations use.’ By these authorities of these fathers we may 
plainly see how different the Roman doctrine and practice is from 
the sentiment and usages of the primitive church, and with what 
false confidence the Roman adversaries deny so evident truth, hav- 
ing no other way to make their doctrine seem tolerable but by 
out-facing the known sayings of so many excellent persons; and 
especially of S. Paul, who could not speak his mind in apt and 
intelligible words, if he did not in his epistle to the Corinthians 
exhort the church to pray” and prophesy so as to be understood by 
the catechumens, and by all the people; that is, to do otherwise 
than they do in the Roman church. Christianity is a simple, wise, 
intelligible and easy religion; and yet if a man will resolve against 
any proposition, he may wrangle himself into a puzzle, and make 
himself not to understand it so, though it be never so plam. What 


* Homil. i, in viii, Joan. [p. 211, note 

z, above.]—Videat lector S. Basil. in, 
ascet. in cclxxviii. resp. in regul. bre- 
vior. [p. 211, note c, above.] et Cassio- 
dor. Hist. tripart. viii. 13.] 
_.| De doctr. christ., lib. ii. c. 5. [tom. 
1}, part. i, col. 21.] Ex quo factum est 
ut etiam scriptura divina, qua tantis 
morbis humanarum voluntatum subve- 
nitur, ab una lingua profecta, que [al. 
“qua’) opportune potuit per orbem ter- 
rarum disseminari, per varias interpre- 
tum linguas longe lateque diffusa inno- 
tesceret gentibus ad salutem. 

& Lib. v. de curand. Gree. affect. [p. 
211, note Ὁ, supra.] Nos autem vobis 
apostolice propheticeeque doctrine inex- 


haustum robur manifeste ostendimus; 
universa enim facies terre quantacunque 
soli subjicitur, ejusmodi verborum plena 
jam est, Hebrai vero libri non modo in 
Grecum idigma conversi sunt, sed in 
Romanam quoque linguam, Adgyptiam, 
Persicam, Indicam, Armenicamque et 
Scythicam, atque adeo Sauromaticam, 
semelque ut dicam in lingnas omnes qui- 
bus ad hune diem nationes utuntur. 

h Quamvis per se bonum sit ut officia 
divina celebrentur ea lingua quam plebs 
intelligat, id enim per se confert ad ple- 
bis edificationem, ut bene probat hic lo- 
cus &c.—Estius in 1 ep. Corin., cap. xiv. 
{ver. 17.) 
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is plainer than the testimony of their own Cajetan', “that if were 
more for the edification of the church that the prayers were in the 
vulgar tongue?” He says no more than S. Paul says, and he could 
not speak it plaincr. And indeed no man of sense can deny it, un- 
less he affirms at the same time that it is better to speak what we 
understand not, than what we do; or that it were better to serve 
God without that noble faculty than with it; that is, that the way of 
a parrot and a jackdaw were better than the way of a man, and that 
in the service of God the priests and the people are to differ as a 
man and a bird. 

But besides all this, was not Latin itsclf when it was first used in 
divine service the common tongue, and generally understood by many 
nations and very many colomes? and if it was then the use of the 
church to pray with the understanding, why shall it not be so now? 
However, that it was so then and is not so now, demonstrates that, 
the church of Rome hath in this material point greatly innovated. 
Let but the Roman pontifical! be consulted, and there will be yet 
found a form of ordination of readers, in which it is said that thev 
must study to read distinctly and plainly, that the people may under- 
stand: but now it seems that labour is saved. And when a notori- 
ous change was made in this affair, we can tell by calling to mind 
the following story™. The Moravians did say mass in the Slavonian 
tongue; for which pope John the eighth severcly reproved them, 
and commanded them to do so no more ; but being better informed, 
he wrote a letter to their prince Sfentopulchro, in which he affirms 
that it is not contrary to faith and sound doctrine to say mass and 
other prayers in the Slavonian tongue, and adds this reason ; because 
He that made Hebrew, Greek, and Jiatin®, hath made the others also 
for His glory; and this also he confirms with the authority of S. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians, and some other scriptures, only he 
commanded for the decorum of the busmess, the gospel should first 
be said in Latin and then in the Slavonian tongue. But. just two 
hundred years after this® the tables were turned, and though formerly 
these things were permitted, yet so were many things in the primi- 
tive church”, but upon better examination they have been corrected. 


1 Respon. ad artic. pacis, [leg. ‘ Pa- 
ris.,’ scil. ‘Theologorum Parisiensium.’ 
Opusce., tom. 111, tract. xv. art. 8. p. 299.} 
Magis fore ad xdificationem ecclesiz ut 
pene vulgari lingua conciperentur.— 

x hac Pauli doctrina habetur quod me- 
lius ad edificationem ecclesie est ora- 
tiones publicas qu audiente populo di- 
cuntur dici lingua communi clericis et 
populo, quam dici Latine.—Idem in 1 
Cor. xiv. [ver. 17.] 

κ [See p. 602, note ὃ, above. } 

1 Studete verba Dei, videlicet lectio- 


nes sacras, distincte et aperte ad intelli- 
gentiam et sdificationem fidelium absgque 
omni mendacio falsitatis proferre, &c. 
[p. 22. fol. Rom. 1595. ] 

m [See Abp. Ussher's ‘Historia dop- 
matica de scripturis et sacris vernaculis,’ 
in A.D, 880, p. 122.] 

n (‘tres linguas principales.’] 

ο [Ussher as above, in A.D, 1080, p. 
135. | 

P (‘Cum primitiva ecclesia multa dis- 
simulaverit,’ is Gregory’s account of the 
case. | 
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And therefore P. Gregory the seventh4 wrote to Vratislaus of Bohe- 
mia, that he could not permit the celebration of the divine offices in 
the Slavonian tongue, and he commanded the prince to oppose the 
people herein with all his forces. Here the world was strangely 
altered, and yet S. Paul’s epistle was not condemned of heresy, and 
no council had decreed that all vulgar languages were profane; and 
no reason can yet be imagined why the change was made, unless it 
were to separate the priest from the people, by a wall of Latin, and 
{o nurse stupendious ignorance in them, by not permitting to them 
Jearning enough to understand their public prayers, in which every 
an was greatly concerned. Neither may this be called a slight 
matter; for besides that Gregory the seventh thought it so consider- 
able that it was a just cause of a war or persecution (for he com- 
manded the prince of Bohemia to oppose the people in it with all his 
forces) besides this, I say, to pray to God with the understanding is 
much better than praying with the tongue; that alone can be a good 
prayer, this alone can never ; and then the loss of all those advantages 
which are in prayers truly understood, the excellency of devotion, 
the passion of desires, the ascent of the mind to God, the adherence 
to and acts of confidence in Hin, the intellectual conversation with 
God, most agreeable to a rational being, the melting affections, the 
pulses of the heart to and from God, to and from ourselves, the pro- 
mmoting and exercising of our hopes, all these and very many more 
(which can never be entire but in the prayers and devotions of the 
heart, and can never be in any degree but im the same in which the 
prayers are acts of love and wisdom, of the will and the understand- 
ing) will be lost to the greatest part of the catholic church, if the 
mouth be set open and the soul be gagged’, so that it shall be the 
word of the mouth but not the word of the mind. 

All these things being added to what was said in this article by 
the Dissuasive, will more than inake it clear that im this article (the 
conscyuents of which are very great) the church of Rome hath 
causelessly troubled christendom, and innovated against the prini- 
tive church, and against her own ancient doctrincs and practices, 
and even against the apostle: but they ‘care for none of these 
things.” Some of their own bigots profess the thing im the very 
worst of all these expressions; for so Reynolds and Gifford in their 
Calvino-Turcismus' complain that such horrid and stupendious® evils 
have followed the translation of scriptures into vulgar languages, 
that they are of force enough ad istas trauslationes penitus suppri- 
mendas, etiamsi divina vel apostolica auctoritate niterentur, ‘although 
they did rely upon the authority apostolical or divine, yet they 
ought to be taken away.’ So that it is to no purpose to urge 


4 [‘Hildebrandus, monstrum illud ho- s (‘gag’d,’ ed. ] 
minis ;’ Ussher, as above. ] t flib, iv. cap. 7. p. 779.—8vo. An- 
* [sic ed.] tuerp. 1597. ] 
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scripture or any argument in the world against the Roman church 
in this article; for if God himself command it to be translated, yet 
it is not sufficient:. and therefore these men must be left to their 
own way of understanding, for beyond the law of God we have no 
argument. I will only remind them, that it is a curse which God 
threatens * to His rebellious people, “1 will speak to this people with 
men of another tongue, and by strange lips, and they shall not 
understand.” ‘This is the curse which the church of Rome contends 
earnestly for in behalf of their people. 


§6.Ofthewor- | THat society of Christians will not easily be re- 
ship of images. formed, that think themselves obliged to dispute for 
the worship of images, the prohibition of which was so great a part 
of the Mosaic religion, and is so infinitely against the nature and 
spirituality of the christian; a thing which every understanding can 
see condemned in the decalogue, and no man can excuse but witty 
persons that can be bound by no words; which they can interpret to 
a sense contradictory to the design of the common: a thing for the 
hating of and abstaining from which the Jews were so remarked by 
all the world, and by which as by a distinctive cognizance they were 
separated from all other nations, and which with perfect resolution 
they keep to this very day, and for the not observing of which they 
are intolerably scandalized at those societies of Christians who without 
any necessity in the thing, without any pretence of any law of God, 
for no good and for no wise end, and not without infinite danger at 
least of idolatry, retain a worship and veneration to some stocks and 
‘stones. Such men as these are too hard for all laws, and for all argu- 
ments; so certain it is that faith is an obedience of the will in a con- 
viction of the understanding ; that if in the will and interests of men 
there be a perverseness and a non-compliance, and that it is not bent 
by prudent and wise flexures and obedience to God, and the plain 
words of God in scripture, nothing can ever prevail, neither David, 
nor his sling, nor all the worthies of his army. : 

In this question I have said enough in the Dissuasive and also 
in the Ductor dubitantium; but to the arguments and fulness of 
the persuasion they neither have, nor can they say any thing that 
is material ; but according to their usual method, hke flies they search 
up and down, and light upon any place which they suppose to be 
sore, or would make their proselytes believe so. Τ shall therefore, 
first, vindicate those few quotations which the epistles of his brethren’ 
except against (for there are many, and those most pregnant, which 
they take no notice of) as bearing in them too clear a conviction. 
Secondly, I shall answer such: testimonies which some of them steal 
out of Bellarmine, and which they esteem as absolutely their best. 


« (Isa. xxviii. 11.] y [sic ed.] 
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And thirdly, I shall add something in confirmation of that truth of 
God which I here have undertaken to defend. 


: I. First, for the questioned quotations against the 

‘nck Cy worship of images; ὃ. Cyril was named in the Dis- 
ril and other fa-  syasive? as denying that the Christians did give vene- 
si ration and worship to the image even of the cross it- 
self, but no words of S. Cyril were quoted; for the denial is not in 
express words, but in plain and direct argument: for being by 
Julian charged with worshipping the ‘cross, δ. Cyril in behalf of 
the Christians takes notice of their using the cross in a religious 
memory of all good things to which by the cross of Christ we are 
engaged, that is, he owns all that they did, and therefore taking no 
notice of any thing of worship, and making no‘answer to that part of 
the objection, it is certain that the Chnistians did not do it, or that 
he could not justify them in so doing. But because I quoted no 
words of S. Cyril*, I now shall take notice of some words of his, 
which do most abundantly clear this particular by a general rule. 
“Only the divine nature is capable of adoration, and the scripture 
hath given adoration to no nature but to that of God alone;” “ that, 
and that alone, ought to be worshipped.” But to give yet a little 
more light to this particular ; 1t may be noted that before 8. Cynl’s? 
time this had been objected by the pagans, particularly by Cecilius, 
to which Minutius®.answers by directly denying it, and saying, that 
the pagans did rather worship crosses, that is, the wooden parts of 
their gods. The Christians indeed were by Tertullian? called redi- 
giost crucis, because they had it in thankful use and memory, and 
used it frequently in a symbolical confession of their not being 
ashamed but of their glorying im the real cross of Christ: but they 
never worshipped the material cross, or the figure of it, as appears by 
S. Cyril’s owning all the objections excepting this only, of which he 
neither confessed the fact, nor offered any justification of it when it 
was objected, but professed a doctrine with which such practice was 
inconsistent. And the like is to be said of some other of the fathers 
who speak with great affections and veneration of the cross, meaning 
to exalt the passion of Christ ; and, in the sense of S. Paul, to ‘glory 
in the cross of Christ,’ not meaning the material cross, much less 
the image of it, which we blame in the church of Rome:. and this 
very sense we have expressed in δ. Ambrose®, Sapienter Helena, que 
-crucem in capite regum locavit, μέ Christi crux in regibus adoretur, 
‘the figure of the material cross was by Helena placed upon the heads 


* [p. 215 above. ] lummodo adorare oportet. [Tbid., p. 158 

* [As his opponents observed. ] C. 

» Nemo autem ignorat nulli prorsus © [Octav., cap. xxix. § 7. p. 186.) 
nature preterquam Dei adorationem ἃ 8 ven cap. 16. p. 16 A. 
scriptura contribuii—Thesaur., lib. ii. c. . © Orat. de obitu Theodos. [ὃ 48. tom, 
[tom. ii. p. 159 C.—fol. Par. 1604.) et ii. col. 1211.) 
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of kings, that the cross of Christ in kings might be adored:’ how 
so? he answers, Non insolentia ἰδέα sed pietas est cum defertur sacra 
redemptiont. It is to the holy redemption, not to the cross materi- 
ally taken ; this were insolent, but the other is piety. In the same 
manner also S. Chrysostom is by the Roman doctors, and particularly 
by Gretser and ἘΝ. W. urged for the worshipping Christ’s cross. 
But the book De cruce et latrone®, whence the words are cited, 
Gretser and Possevine suspect it to be a spurious issue of some un- 
known person: it wants a father; and sometimes it goes to S. Austin, 
and is crowded into his sermons De tempore": but I shall not trou- 
ble my discourse any further with such counterfeit ware. What 
S. Chrysostom’s doctrine was in the matter of images, is plain enough 
in his indubitate works, as is, and shall be remarked in their several 
places. 

The famous testimony of Epiphanius, against the very use of 
images in churches, being urged in the Dissuasivei as an irrefragable 
argument that the Roman doctrine is not primitive or catholic, the 
contra-scribers say nothing* but that “ when S. Hicrome translated 
that epistle of δ. Epiphanius, it appears not that this story was in 
that cpistle that S. Hierome translated ; which is a great argument 
that that story was foisted into that epistle after S. Hierome’s time.” 
A hkely matter; but spoken upon slight grounds. “It appears not,” 
saith the objector, “ that this story was in it then:” to whom does 
it not appear? To Bellarmine indeed it did not, nor to this objector 
who writes after him. Alan Cope! demed that Epiphanius ever wrote 
any such epistle at all, or that 8. Iherome ever translated any such ; 
but Bellarmine, being ashamed of such unreasonable boldness, found 
out this more gentle answer, which here we have from our objector. 
Well, but now the case is thus; ‘that this story was put into the 
epistle by some Iconoclast 1s vehemently suspected by Bellarmine and 
Baronius.’ But this epistle vehemently burns their fingers, and the 
live coal sticks close to them, and they éan never shake it off. For 
1) who should add this story to this epistle? Not any of the re- 
formed doctors; for before Luther’s time many ages, this epistle with 
this story was known, and confessed, and quoted, in the manuscnpt 
copies of divers nations. 2) This epistle was quoted, and sct down as 
now it is, with this story, by Charles the great, above eight hundred 
years ago; 3) and a little after by the fathers in the council of Panis, 
only they call the author John bishop of C. P. instead of Jerusalem. 
4) Sirmondus the Jesuit™ cites this epistle as the genuine work of 
Iipiphanius. 5) Marianus Victor, and Dionysius Petavius a Jesuit 
of great and deserved fame for learning, in their editions of Epipha- 
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nius have published this whole epistle ; and have made no note, given 
no censure upon this story. 6) Before them Thomas Waldensis®, 
and since him Alphonsus a Castro, acknowledge this whole epistle as 
the proper issue of Epiphanius. 7) Who can be supposed to have 

ut in this story? The iconoclasts? Not the Greeks, because if 
they had, they would have made use of it for ther advantage, which 
they never did in any of their disputations against images ; insomuch 
that Bellarmine® makes advantage of it, because they never objected 
it. Not the Latins that wrote against images; for though they were 
against the worship of images, yet they were not iconoclasts: indeed 
Claudius Taurinensis was, but he could not put this story in, for be- 
fore his time it was in, as appears in the book of Charles the great 
before quoted.—These things put together are more than sufficient 
to prove that this story was written by Epiphanius, and the whole 
epistle was translated by δ. Hierome, as himself? testifies. But after all 
this, if there was any foul play in this whole affair, the cozenage lies 
on the other side; for some or other have destroyed the Greek origi- 
nal of Epiphanius, and only the Latin copies remain, and in all of 
them of Epiphanius’s works this story still remains. But how the 
Greek came to be lost, though it be uncertain, yet we have great 
cause to suspect the Greeks to be the authors of the loss: and the 
cause of this suspicion is the command made by the bishops in the 
seventh council4, that all writings’ against images should be brought 
in to the bishop of C. P., there to be laid up with the books of other 
heretics. It is most hkely here it might go away: but however, the 
good providence of God hath kept this record to reprove the follies 
of the Roman church in this particular. 

The authority of δ. Austin’, reprehending the worship of images, 
was urged from several places of his writings cited in the margent. 
In his first book De moribus ecclesia he hath these words which I 
have now set down in the margent; in which, describing among 
other things the difference between superstition and true religion, 
he presses it on to issue, “‘l'ell not me of the professors of the 
christian name; follow not the troops of the unskilful, who in true 
religion itself either are superstitious, or so given to lusts that they 


n Tom. iii. tit. xix. c. 157, et apud 
Bellarm., lib. de imag., c. 9. [tom. iii. 
col. 966. } 

° Lib. ii. de imag., cap. 9. sect. ‘Se- 
cundo quia heretici.’ [ibid.] 

» In epist. Ixi. [8]. xxxviii.} et ci. [al. 
Xxxiil.j ad Pammachium. [tom. iv. part. 
2. coll. 248, 331.] 
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8 De moribus eccles,, lib. i. c. 34,.— 
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VI. 


inter ostentationem et sinceritatem, . . 
postremo quid inter superstitionis sirenas 
et portum religionis intersit. Nolite mihi 
colligere professores nominis christiani, 
nec professionis su vim aut scientes aut 
exhibentes. Nolite consectari turbas im- 
peritorum, qui vel in ipsa vera religione 
superstitiosi sunt, vel ita libidinibus dediti 
ut obliti sint quid promiserint Deo. Novi 
multos esse sepulcrorum et picturarum 
adoratores, novi multos esse qui luxurio- 
sissime super mortuos vivant. [aliter ‘ bis 
bant.’ ] 
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have forgotten what they have promised to God. I know that there 
are many worshippers of sepulchres and pictures, I know that there 
are many who live luxuriously over” (the graves of) “the dead.” 
That S. Austin reckons these that are worshippers of pictures among 
the superstitious and the vicious, is plain, and forbids us to follow 
such superstitious persons. But see what follows‘, “ But how vain, 
how hurtful, how sacrilegious they are, I have purposed to shew in 
another volume.” Then addressing himself to the Manichees, who 
upon the occasion of these evil and superstitious practices of some 
catholics, did reproach the catholic church, he says, ‘‘ Now I admonish 
you that at length you will give over the reproaching the catholic 
church by reproaching the manners of these men” (viz., worshippers 
of pictures and sepulchres, and livers niotously over the dead) “ whom 
she herself condemns, and whom as evil sons she endeavours to 
correct.” By these words now cited it appears plainly that δι Austin 
affirms, that those few Christians who in his time did worship pictures, 
were not only superstitious, but condemned by the church. ‘This the 
Letter-writer denies, S. Austin to have said; but that he did say so, 
we have his own words for witness.—Yea, but secondly, “S. Austin 
did not speak of worshippers of pictures alone :” what then? Neither 
did he of them alone say they were superstitious, and their actions 
vain, hurtful and sacrilegious; but does it follow that therefore he 
does not say so at all of these, because he says it of the others too? 
—But thirdly, “neither doth he formally call them superstitious ;” 
I know not what this offer of an answer means; certain it is, when 
S. Austin had complained that many Christians were superstitious, 
his first instance is of them that worship pictures and graves. But 
I perceive this gentleman found himself pinched beyond remedy, and 
like a man fastened by his thumbs at the whipping post, he wnes® 
his back and shrinks from the blow, though he knows he cannot get 
loose. 

In the margent of the Dissuasive there were two other testimonies 
of S. Austin* pointed at; but the Letter’ says that in these.S. Austin 
hath not ἃ word to any such purpose: that is now to be tried. The 
purpose for which they were brought is to reprove the doctrine and 
practice of the church of Rome in the matter of images: it was not 
intended that all these places should all speak or prove the same 
particular ; but that which was affirmed in the text being sufficiently 
verified by the first quotation in the margent, the other two are fully 
pertinent to the main enquiry, and to the condemnation of the Roman 


t Sed et illa quam vana sint, quam 
noxia, quam sacrilega, et quemadmodum 
a magna parte vestrum atque adeo pene 
ab omnibus vobis non observentur, alio 
volumine ostendere institui. Nune vos 
illud admoneo, ut aliquando ecclesiz ca- 
tholicse maledicere desinatis, vituperando 


mores hominum quos et ipsa condemnat, 
et quos quotidie tanquam malos filios cor- 
rigere studet. [ibid. ] 
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doctrine, as the first was of the Roman practice. The words are these, 
‘ Neither is it to be thought that God is circumscribed in a human 
shape, that they who think of Him should fancy a nght or a left side, 
or that because the Father is said to sit, it is to be supposed that He 
does it with bended knees, lest we fall into that sacrilege for which 
the apostle exccrates them that change the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the similitude of a corruptible man: for, for a Christian to 
place such an image to God in the church, is wickedness, but much 
more wicked is it to place it in our heart.” So 5. Austin; now tlus 
testimony had been more properly made use of in the next section, 
as more relating to the proper matter of it, as being a direct con- 
demnation of the picturing of God; but here it serves without any 
sensible error, and wherever it is, it throws a stone at them, and 
hits them. But of this more in the sequel. 

But the third testimony (however it pleases A. L.” to deny it) does 
speak home to this part of the question, and condemns the Roman 
hypothesis: the words are these, “ See that ye forget not the testi- 
mony* of your God which He wrote, or that ye make shapes and 
images ; but it adds also saying, Your God is a consuming fire, and 
a zealous God», ‘These words from the scripture Adimantus pro- 
pounded ;.. yet remember‘, not only there but also here, concerning 
the zeal of God he so blames the scriptures, that he adds that which 
is commanded by our Lord God in those books concerning the not 
worshipping of images ; as if for nothing else he reprehends that zeal 
of God, but only because by that very zeal we are forbidden to wor- 
ship images: therefore he would seem to favour images, which there- 
fore they do that they might reconcile the good will of the pagans to 
their miserable and mad sect,” meaning the sect of the Manichees, 
who to comply with the pagans, did retain the worship of images. 

And now the three testimonies are verified ; and though this was an 
unnecessary trouble to me, and 1 fear it may be so to my reader, yet 
the church of Rome hath got no advantage but this, that in S. Aus- 
tin’s sense, that which Romanists do now, the Manichees did then ; 
only these did it to comply with the heathens, and those out of direct 
and mere superstition. But to clear this point in ὃ. Austin’s doc- 
trine, the reader may please to read his x1x. book against Faustus 
the Manichee, chap, 184, and the cx1x. epistle against him, chap. 12¢, 
where he affirms that the Christians observe that which the Jews did, 
_ In this, viz., that which was written, ‘Hear O Israel, the Lord thy 

God is one God, thou shalt not make an idol to thee,’ and such like 
things; and in the latter place he affirms that the second command- 
ment is moral, viz., that all of the decalogue are so, but only the 
fourth. I add a third as pregnant as any of the rest: for in his first 
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book De consensu evangelistarum', speaking of some who had fallen 
into error upon occasion of the pictures of S. Peter and S. Paul, he 
says, Sic omnino errare meruerunt qui Christum et apostolos ejus non 
an sanctis codicibus sed in pictis parretibus quesierunt. 


Of the council The council of Eliberis is of great concern in this 
of Eliberis. question, and does great effort to the Roman prac- 
tices. EK. W.8 takes notice of it, and his best answer to it is, that 
it hath often been answered already. He says truc; it hath been 
answered both often and many ways. The council was in the year 
cccv. of nineteen bishops, who mm the thirty-sixth canon decreed this, 
Placuit picturas in ecclesiis esse non debere, ‘it hath pleased us that 
pictures ought not to be in churches ;’ that’s the decree; the reason 
they give is, ne guod colitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur, 
lest that which is worshipped be painted on the walls. So that there 
are two propositions ; first, pictures ought not to be in churches ; 
secondly, that which is worshipped ought not to be painted upon 
walls. EE. W." hath a very learned note upon this canon. ‘ Mark, 
first the council supposeth worship and adoration due to pictures, xe 
quod colitur et adoratur.’ By which ‘ mark, Εἰ. W. confesses that 
pictures are the object of his adoration, and that the council took no 
care and made no provision for the honour of God (who is and ought 
to be worshipped and adored in churches, ef ili soli servies), but 
only were good husbands for the pictures, for fear 1) they should be 
spoiled by the moisture of the walls, or 2) defaced by the heathen. 
The first of these is Bellarmine’s, the latter is Perron’s answer; but 
too childish to need a severer consideration. But how easy had it 
been for them to have commanded that all their pictures should have 
been in frames, upon boards or cloth, as it is in many churches in 
Rome and other places. Secondly, why should the bishops forbid 
pictures to be in churches, for fear of spoiling one kind of them? 
they might have permitted others though not these. Thirdly, why 
should any man be so vain as to think that in that age, in which the 
Christiaus were in perpetual disputes against the heathens for wor- 
shipping pictures and images, they should be so curious to preserve 
their pictures, and reserve then for adoration? Fourthly, but then 
to make pictures to be the subject of that caution, ne quod colitur et 
adoratur, and not to suppose God and His Christ to be the subject 
of it, is so unlike the religion of Christians, the piety of those ages, 
the econoniy of the church, and the analogy of the commandment, 
that it betrays a refractory and heretical spirit in him, that shall so 
perversely invent an unreasonable commentary, rather than yield to 
so pregnant and easy testimony. But some are wiser, and consider 
that the council takes not care that pictures be not spoiled, but 
‘that they be not im the churches ;’ and that what is adorable ‘ be not 
there painted,’ and not ‘be not there spoiled.’ The, not painting 
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them is the utmost of their design, not the preserving them; for we 
see vast numbers of them every where painted on walls, and preserved 
well enough, and easily repaired upon decay: therefore this is too 
childish, to blot them out for fear they be spoiled, and not to bring 
them into churches for fear they be taken out. Agobardus bishop of 
Lyons above eight hundred years since cited this canon in a book of 
his which he wrote De picturis et imaginebusi, which was published 
by Papirius Massonus ; and thus illustrates it, Hecte (saith he) nzmi- 
rum ob hujusmodi evacuandam superstitionem ab orthodoris patribus 
definitum est picturas in ecclesia fier. non debere ; nee quod colitur et 
adoratur in parietibus depingatur. Where first, he expressly affirms 
these fathers in this canon to have imtended only rooting up this 
superstition, not the mdiculous preserving the pictures; so it was 
understood then. But then secondly, Agobardus reads it, nec*, not 
ne yuod coliéur, which reading makes the latter part of the canon to 
be part of the sanction, and no reason of the former decree ; pictures 
must not be made in churches, neither ought that to be painted-upon 
walls which is worshipped and adored. This was the doctrine and 
sentiment of the wise and good men above eight hundred years 
since. By which also the unreasonable supposition of Baronius that 
the canon is not genuine, 1s plainly confuted; this canon not being 
only in all copies of that council, but owned for such by Agobardus 
so many ages before Baromus, and so many ages after the council. 
And he is yet further reproved by cardinal Perron, who tells a story 
that in Granada, in memory of this council, they use frames for pic- 
tures, and paint none upon the wall at this day. It seems they in 
Granada are taught to understand that canon according unto the 
sense of the patrons of images, and to mistake the plain meaning of 
the council: for the council did not forbid only to paint upon the 
walls, for that according to the common reading is but accidental to 
the decree ; but the council commanded that no picture should be in 
churches. Now then let this canon be confronted with the conneil 
of Trent’,’ Sess. vv. decret. de SS. invoc. Imagines Christi, Dei- 
pare virginis, et aliorum sanctorum, in templis presertim habendas et 
retmendas, ‘that the images of Christ, and of the Virgin mother of 
God, and of other saints, be had and kept especially in churches τ᾿ 
and in the world there cannot be a greater contradiction between 
two than there is between Mliberis and Trent, the old and the new 
church : for the new church not only commands pictures and images 
to be kept in churches, but paints them upon walls, and neither fears 
thieves nor moisture. ‘There are divers other little answers amongst 
the Roman doctors to.this uneasy objection; but they are only sach 
as venture at the telling the secret reasons why the council so. de- 
creed ; as Alan Copc™ saith, it was so decreed lest the Christians 
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should take them for gods, or lest the heathen should think the 
Christians worshipped them; so Sanders. But it matters not for 
what reason they decreed: only if either of these say true, then Bel- 
larmine and Perron are false in their conjectures of the reason. But 
it matters not; for suppose al] these reasons were concentred in the 
decree, yet the decree itself is not observed at this day in the Roman 
church, but a doctrine and practice quite coutrary introduced. And 
therefore my opinion is that Melchior Canus™ answers best, Aué 
nimis duras® aut parum rationt consentaneas a concilis provin- 
cialibus interdum editas, non est negundum ; qualis tla .. non im- 
prudenter modo verum etiam wmpie a concilio Klibertino .. dg tut- 
denis imaginibus. By this we may see not only how irreverently the 
Roman doctors use the fathers when they are not for their turns, 
but we may also perceive how the canon condemns the Roman doc- 
trine and practice in the matter of images. 


δὲ the council The next enquiry is concerning matter of history, 
of Nice ii., relating to the second synod of Nice in the east, 
and that of Francfort in the west. In the Dissuasive? it was 
said that Eginardus, Hincmarus, Aventinus, &c., affirmed, 1) that 
the bishops assembled at Francfort, and condemned the synod of 
Nice; 2) that they commanded it should not be called a general 
council; 8) they published a book under the name of the emperor, 
confuting that unchristian assembly. These things were said out of 
these authors, not supposing that every thing of this should be 
proved from every one of them, but the whole of it by its several 
parts from all these put together. 

1, That the bishops of Francfort condemned the 
which the coun- synod of Nice or the seventh general. Whether the 
Sa Re pia Dissuasive hath said this truly out of the authors 

quoted by him, we need no further proof but the con- 
fession of Bellarmine’, Auctores antiqui omnes conveniuut iu hoe, 
quod im concilio Francofordiensi sit reprobata synodus VII. que de- 
creverat wmagines adorandas; ita Hincmarus, Aimoinus, Ithegino, 
Ado, et alit passim docent. So that if the objector blames the Dis- 
suasive for alleging these authorities, let him first blame Bellarmine, 
who confesses that to be true which the Dissuasive here affirms. 
Now that by the seventh synod Bellarmine" means the second 
Nicene, appears by his own words in the same chapter. Videtur 
agitur miht in synodo Francofordiens: vere reprobatam Nicanam II. 
synodum ; sed per errorem, et materialiter, &e. And Bellarmine 
was in the right; not only those which the Dissuasive quoted, but 
“all the ancient writers,” saith Bellarmine. So the author of the 
life of Charles the great*, speaking of the council of Francfort, 
" Loc. theol., lib. v. cap. 4. [p.251.] | cundo quia.’ [tom. 11, col. 990.] 
ὁ (scil. ‘leges.’ | * Sect. ‘ Neque obstat.’ [ibid.] 
P [p. 216, above. | § [Apud Pithceeum, Annales &c. Fran- 
4 Lib. 11. de imagin., c. 14. sect. ‘Se-  corum, p. 256.—8vo. Francof. 1594. ] 
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«There queen Fastrada died; pseudo-synodus Grecorum quam falso 
septimam vocabant pro imaginibus, rejecta est a pontificibus. The 
same is affirmed by the annals of the Francst; by Adhelmus Bene- 
dictinus in his annals", in the same year ; Pi Hincmarus Rhemensis¥ 
in an epistle to Hincmarus his nephew; by Strabus the monk of 
Fulda*, Rhegino Prumiensis*, Urspergensis’, and Hermannus Con- 
tractus? in their annals and chronicles of the year pccxcrv.; by Ado 
Viennensis*, Sed pseudo-synodus, quam septimam Greci appellant, 
pro adorandis imaginibus, abdicata penitus. The same is affirmed by 
the annals of Eginhardus®, and by Aunoinus® and Aventinus?. [ 
could reckon many more, if more were necessary, but these are they 
witom the Dissuasive quoted, and some more. Against this truth 
nothing material can be said, only that Hincmarus and Aimoinus 
(which are two whom the Dissuasive quotes) do not say that the 
synod of lrancfort rejected the second Nicene, but the synod of C.P. 
But to this Bellarmine himself answers, that it is true they do so, 
but it is by mistake, and that they incant the council which was kept 
at Nice; so that the Dissuasive is justified by his greatest adversary. 
But David Blondel answers this objection by saying that C. P. being 
the head of the eastern empire, these authors used the name of the 
imperial city for the provinces under it: which answer though it be 
ingenious, yet I rather believe that the error came first from the 
council of Franefort, who called it the synod at C. P., and that after 
it these authors took it up: but that error was not great, but always 
excusable, if not warrantable ; because the second Nicene council 
was first appoimted to be at C. P., but by reason of the tumults of the 
people, was translated to Nice. But to proceed: that Blondus® 
(whom the Dissnasive also quotes) saith the synod of Francfort ab- 
rogated the seventh synod, the objector confesses, and adds that it 
confuted the Felician heresy for taking away of images: concerning 
which, lest the less wary reader should suppose the synod of Francfort 
to have determined for images, as Alan Cope, Gregory de Valentia, 
Vasquez, Suarez, and Binius would fain have the*world believe; I 
shall note that the synod of Francfort did at the same time condemn 
the heresy of Felix Urgelitanus, which was, that Christ was the 
adopted son of God. Now because in this synod were condemned 
the breakers of images, and the worshippers of images; some igno- 


* Ad annum pecxeiv. (ibid. p. 13.) Struv.) Rer. german. scriptt., tom. i. ] 
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rantly (amongst which is this gentleman the objector) have supposed 
that the Felician heresy was that of the iconoclasts. 
scuanendtie 2. Now for the second thing which the Dissuasive 
that it should said from these authors, that ‘the fathers at Francfort 
not be called a commanded that the second Nicene should not be 
General council. called a general council,’ that matter is sufficiently 
cleared in the proof of the first particular ; for if they abrogated it, 
and called it pseudo-synodum, and decreed against it; hoc ipso they 
caused it should not be or be called a general synod. But I shall 
declare what the synod did in the words of Adhelmus Benedictinus‘, 
Synodus etiam que paucos ante annos C.P. sub Helena et Constan- 
tino filto eyus congregata, et ab ipsis non tantum septima, verum etiam 
universalis est appellata, ut nec septima nec universulis diceretur, 
habereturque quasi supervacua, in totum ab omnibus abdicata est. 

ἄνερ oF τὲ 3. Now for the third thing which the Dissuasive 
arein thecapitu- said, that they published a book under the name of 
“μόδα τὴ nee the emperor, [am to answer: that such a book about 
the time of the that time, within three or four years of it, was pub- 
aye: lished in the name of the emperor, is notoriously 
known, and there is® great reason to believe it was written three or 
four years before the synod, and sent by the emperor to the pope ; 
but that divers of the church of Rome did endeavour to persuade the 
world that the emperor did not write it, but that it was written by 
the synod, and contains the acts of the synod, but published under 
the emperor’s name. Now this the Dissuasive affirmed by the authio- 
rity of Hincmarus, who does affirm it; and of the same opinion 18 
Bellarmine® ; Soripti videntur in synodo Francofordtensi, et actu con- 
tinere synod. Francofordiensis ; 1d enim asserit Hinemurus ejus tem- 
ports auctor. So that by all this the reader may plainly see how 
careful the Dissuasive was in what was affirmed, and how careless 
this gentleman is of what he objects. Only this I add, that though 
it be said that this book contained the acts of the synod of Francfort, 
though it might be partly true, yet not wholly: for this synod did 
indeed do so much against that of the Greeks, and was so decretory 
against the worship of images, (guod omnino ecclesia Der execratur, 
said Hoveden! and Matthew of Westminster) that it is vehemently 
suspected that the patrons of images (the objector knows whom 1 
mean) have taken a timely course with it, so that the monuments of 
it are not to be seen, nor yet a famous and excellent epistle of Alcui- 
nus written against the Greek synod, though his other works are in 
a large volume carefully enough preserved. 

Quotations from It was urged as an argument @ minori ad majus, 
the fathers vin- that in the primitive church it was accounted un- 


Tented: lawful to make images, and therefore it was impos- 
f In annal. [leg. Aimoinus, ut in not. h [vide supra, not. q.} sect. ‘Primo 
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sible that. the worship of images should then be the doctrine or 
practice of the catholic church’. To this purpose Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Tertullian and Origen were alleged. First for Tertul- 
lian; of whom the Letter says that he said no such thing: sure it 
is, this man did not care what he said; supposing it sufficient to 
pass the common reader, to say Tertullian did not say for what he 15 
alleged: for more will believe him than examine him. But the 
words of Tertullian shall manifest the strange confidence of this 
person. The quotations out of Tertullian are only noted in the 
margent, but the words were not cited; but now they must, to 
justify me and themselves.—First, that reference to Tertullian’s book 
‘OF idolatry®,’ the objector takes no notice of, as knowing it would 
reproach him too plainly; see the words!, “The artificers of statues 
and images, and all kind of representations, the devil brought ito 
the world ;’ and when he had given the etymology of an ‘idol,’ 
saying εἴδωλον is formula, he adds, Jgitur omnis forma vel formula 
adolum. se dict exposcit ; .. nde omnis idoli artifer ejusdem et wnius est 
criminis: and a little before, Huxinde jum caput facta est rdololatrie 
ars omnis que idulum quoquo modo edit: and in the beginning of the 
fourth chapter™, Ldolwm tam fiert quam cola Deus prohkibet: quanto 
precedit ut fiat quod coli possit, tanto prius est ne fiat, 81 colr non 
ticet: and again, Zoto mundo ejusmodi artibus iuterdiayt servis Dei: 
and a little after he brings in some or other objecting”, Sed ait qut- 
dam adversus simtlitudinis interdicte propositionem, Cur ergo Moses 
mm ereno simulacrum serpentis ex are Jecit ? to this at last he answers, 
Si eundem Deum observas, habes legem ejus, Ne feceris simititudinem ; 
si et praeceptum facta postea simelitudinis respicas, et tu -imiture 
Moysen ; ne facias adversus legem simulacrum aliquod, nisi et tibe 
Deus gusserit. Now here is no subterfuge for any one: for Ter- 
tullian first says, the devil brought imto the world all the artists and 
inakers of statues, images and all sorts of similitudes; secondly, he 
makes all these to be the same with idols: and thirdly, that God as 
well forbad the making of these and the worship of them, ἐπα that 
the maker is guilty of the same crime; and lastly I add Ins definition 
of idolatry®, /dololatria est omnis circa omne idolum fumulatus et 
servitus ; every image is an 141], and every service and obcisance 
about any or every idol, is idolatry. I hope all this put together 
. will convince the gentlemen that denied it, that Tertullian hath said 
some such thing as the Dissuasive quoted him for.—Now for the 
other place quoted, the words are these”; Proinde et similitudinem 
velans 1671 omnium quae in colo et in terra et in aquis, ostendit et 
causas, wdololatrie scilicet substantiam cohibentes, ‘God forbidding 
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all similitude to be made of things in heaven and earth, and in the 
_ waters, shews the causes that restrain- idolatry.’ The causes of 
‘idolatry he more fully described in the fore-cited place, Quando enim 
et sine idolo idololatria fiat ; for he supposes the making of the 
images to be the cause of their worshipping, and he calls this making 
statues and images, demoniis corpora facere. But there is yet another 
place in his books against Marcion4, where Tertullian affirming that 
S. Peter knew Moses and Elias on mount ‘Tabor by a spiritual extasy, 
says it upon this reason, Nec enim imagines eorum aut statuas popu- 
dus habuisset, aut similitudines, lege prohibente. The same also is to 
be seen in his book De spectaculis, c. 23°. Jam vero ipsum opus 
personarum quaro an Deo placeat, yur omnem similitudinem vetat 
fieri, quanto magis imaginis sue. By thus time I hope the gentleman 
thinks himself in some shame for denying that Tertullian said the 
making of images to be unlawful. 

Now let us sce for the other two anthors quoted by the Dissuasive. 
The objector in the Letter$ says, they only spake of making the images 
of Jupiter and the other heathen gods: but EK. W.' says he cannot 
find those quotations out of Clemens of Alexandria, because the 
books quoted are too big, and he could not espy them. The author 
of the Letter never examined them, but took them for granted; but 
KE. W. did search a little, but not exactly. However, he ought not 
to have looked in the sixth book of the Stromata for the words there 
quoted, but in the Protrepticun, as I shall shew by and by. That 
other quotation in the Stromata is the sixth book, and is only 
referred to as to the question in general against images, for so S. 
Clement" calls it ‘spiritual adultery’ to make idols or images. Now 
to this KE. W. says, although he did uot find what he looked for, yet 
he knows beforehand that the word in the Latin translation 18 simu- 
dacruim, that is, εἴδωλον, ‘an idol.’ It 18 indeed well guessed of H. 
W.., for the word is ἀνειδωλοποιῶν, and if he had seen the place, he 
now tells us what answer we might have expected. But I am before- 
hand with him in this particular, and out of Tertullian have proved 
idolum to be the same with formula, derived from εἶδος, and conse- 
quently means the same with an image. And he had a good warrant 
from the greatest master of the Latin tongue, Imagines, que idola 
nominant, quorum incursione non solum videamus, sed etiam cogi- 
temus, oc., said Cicero*: and the same notion of εἴδωλον is in a 
great master of the Greek, 8. Chrysostom’, who speaking of the 
statues and images with which they adorned their houses, calls them 
‘idols? Olkias.. κατακοσμῶμεν, εἴδωλα πανταχοῦ καὶ ξόανα ἱστῶντες. 
But it matters not so much what Greek ον Latin word is used in 
any translation, for in the Hebrew, in which the Spirit of God spake, 
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when He forbad the worship of images, He used two words, “De 
pesel, and ANON themunah, and the latter of these signifies always 
an image or similitude, and that most properly, and 18. always 80 
translated; and the former of these 18 translated indifferently by 
γλυπτὸν, or εἴδωλον, and εἰκὼν, ‘image,’ ‘carved hnage, and ‘idol, 
for they are all one. And therefore proportionably Justin Martyr, 
reciting this law of God, says that God forbade every ‘image and 
similitude ; εἰκόνα καὶ ὁμοίωμα are the words. But suppose that 
idolum and imago were not the same; yet because the commandment 
forbids not only cdolum but imago, not only pesel but themunah ; 
they do not observe the commandment who make to themselves, 
viz., for worship, either one or the other. But to return to S. Cle- 
ment, of whom our present enquiry is. And to deal most clearly in 
this affair, as in all things else, that out of the Stromata of 8. Clement 
that 1 rather remark, is not this of the sixth book, but out of the fifth. 
S. Clement of Alexandria? saith, Πάλιν δ᾽ αὖ δακτύλιον μὴ φορεῖν, 
μηδὲ εἰκόνας αὐτοῖς ἐγχαράσσειν θεῶν, παρεγγυᾷ ὁ Πυθαγόρας" ὥσπερ 
Μωυσῆς πρόπαλαι διαῤῥήδην ἐνομοθέτησεν, μηδὲν δεῖν γλυπτὸν, ἢ 
χωνευτὸ;, ἢ πλαστὸν, ἢ γραπτὸν ἄγαλμά τε καὶ ἀπεικόνισμα ποιεῖ- 
σθαι, ‘Pythagoras commanded that his disciples should not wear 
rings, or engrave them with the images of their gods, as Moses 
many ages before made an express law, that no man should make 
auy graven, cast or painted image.’ And of {1118 he gives two rea- 
sons, first, ὡς μὴ τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς προσανέχωμεν, ἐπὶ δὲ TA νοητὰ μετί- 
wpev, ‘that we may not attend to sensible things, but pass on to the 
things discernible by the understanding ;’ secondly, ἐξευτελίζει yap τὴν 
τοῦ θείου σεμνότητα ἡ ἐν ἑτοίμῳ τῆς ὄψεως συνήθεια, καὶ THY νοητὴν 
οὐσίαν δι’ ὕλης σεβάζεσθαι, ἀτιμάζειν ἐστὶν αὐτὴν de αἰσθήσεως" “{}16 
custom of seeing so readily, causes that the majesty of Gud becomes 
vile and contemptible, and by matter to worship that which is per- 
ceived intellectually, is to disesteem him by sensation.’ Now the 
reader may perceive that S. Clemens speaks against the making of 
any images, not only of Jupiter and the heathen gods, but of the 
true God, of whatsoever intelligible being we ought to worship; and 
that upon such reasons which will greatly condemn the Roman 
practices. But hence also it is plain how careless and trifling this 
objector is, minding no truth but the number of objections. See yet 
- further out of S. Clement*; Nodis enim est aperte velitum fallacem 

artem exercere: non fucies enim (inquit propheta) cujusvis rei simititu- 
dinem, we are forbidden to exercise that cozening art, viz., of making 
pictures or images, ‘for says the prophet’? (meaning Moses) ‘Thou 
shalt not make the likeness of any thing.’ H.W.” it seems could 
not find these words of δ. Clement in his Pareenetic; he should have 
said his Protreptic, for I know of no Parenetic that he hath written. 
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-But E. W. followed the printer’s error in the margent of the Dis- 
suasive, and very carefully turned over a book that was not, and 
compared it in bigness with a book that was. But I will not 
suppose this to be ignorance in him, but only want of diligence: 
however, the words are to be found in the forty-first page of this Pro- 
treptic, or his ‘ Admonition to the gentiles,’ and now they are quoted, 
and the very page named; only I desire Ki. W. to observe, that in 
this place S. Clement uses not the word εἴδωλον, but πάντος ὁμοίωμα, 
not sunulacrum, but cajusvis rei similitudinem. 

In the place which was quoted out of Origen in his fourth book 
against, Celsus¢, speaking of the Jews, he hath these words, Οὐδεὶς 
τῶν εἰκόνας ποιούντων ἐπολιτεύετο, οὔτε yap ζώγραφος οὐτ᾽ ἀγαλμα- 
τοποιὸς ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ αὐτῶν ἢν" ‘all makers of images were turned 
from their commonwealth ; for not a painter or statuary was ad- 
mitted, their laws wholly forbidding them, lest any occasion should 
be given to dull men¢, or that their mind-should be turned from the 
worship of God to carthly things by these temptations.” Then he 
quotes the law of God against making images, and adds, ‘by which 
Jaw this was intended, that being content with the truth of things 
they should beware of lying figments.? ‘There it is plain that Origen 
affirms the law of God to have forbidden the making images, any 
ΘΠ δ πα of things in heaven, earth or waters: which law also he in 
another place? affirms to be of a moral and eternal obligation, that 
is, not to be spuken to them only who came out of the terrestrial 
Kigypt; and therefore is of christian duty. And of the same mind 
are S. Ireneus‘, ‘Tertullian®, S.Cyprian®, and S. Austin', affirming 
the whole decalogue, except the law of the sabbath, to be an unalter- 
able or natural law. But for the further verification of the testimony 
from Origen against the worship of images in the primitive church, 
I thought fit to add the concurrent words of the prudent and learned 
Cassander*, Quantum aulem veteres initio ecclesia ab omnr venera- 
tione imaginum abhorrucrunt, declarat unus Origines adversus Cel- 
sum: but of this I shall have occasion to speak yet once more. And 
so at last all the quotations are found to be exact, and this gentleman 
to be greatly mistaken. 

From the premises 1 infer: if in the primitive church it was ac- 
counted unlawful to make images, certainly it is ummaginable they 
should worship them, and the argument is the stronger, 1f we under- 
stand their opinion nghtly ; for neither the second commandment, 
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nor yet the ancient fathers in their commentaries on them, did abso- 
lutely prohibit all making of images, but all that was made for reli- 
gious worship, and in order to adoration ; according as it 1s expressed 
in him who among the Jews collected the negative precepts, which 
Arias Montanus! translated into Latin: the second of whith is, Sig- 
num cultus causa ne facito; the third, Simulacrum divinum nullo 
pacto conflato; the fourth, Signa religiosa nulla ex materia facilo. 


II. The authorities of these fathers being rescued 
from slander, and proved very pungent and material, 
I am concerned in the next place to take notice of 
some authorities which my adversaries urge from antiquity™, to prove 
that in the primitive church they did worship images. Concerning 
their general council, viz., the second Nicene, I have already made 
account in the preceeding periods. The great S. Basil is with great 
solemnity brought into the circus, and made to speak for images as 
apertly, plainly and confidently, as Bellarmine or the council of Trent 
itself. His words are these", “I admit the holy apostles, and pro- 
phets, and martyrs, and in my prayer made to God call upon them, 
that by their intercession God may be propitious unto me: where- 
upon 1 honour and adore the characters of their images ; and especi- 
ally those things being delivered from the holy apostles, and not 
prohibited, but are manifested (or seen) in all our churches.” Now 
I confess these words are home enough, and do their business, at the 
first sight; and if they prove nght, S. Basil is on their side, and 
therefore H.W. with great noise and preface insults, and calls them 
unanswerable. The words he says are found in 8. Basil’s two hun- 
dred and fifth epistle ad Julianum. I presently consulted S. Basil’s 
works, such as I had with me in the country, of the Paris edition by 
Guillard mpxtivi., and there I found that 8. Basil had not two 
hundred and five epistles in all; the number of all written by him 
and to him being but one hundred and eighty, of which, that to 
Julianus is one, viz., epistle cLxvi., and im that there is not one 
word to any such purpose as is here pretended. I was then put to 
a melius inguirendum. Bellarmine (though both he and Lindan and 
Harding cry up this authority as irrefragable) quotes this authority 
not upon his own credit, but as taking it from the report of a book 
published mpxcv1., called Synodus Parisiensis®, which Bellarmine? 


Quotations of 
the adversaries 
answered. 


' Liber generationis et regenerationis 
Adam, lib. iv. [cap. 9. p. 250, 4to. An- 
tuerp. 1593. ] 

m E. W., p. 49. 

Ὁ Δέχομαι δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἁγίους ἀποστό- 
λους, προφήτας καὶ μάρτυρας, καὶ εἰς τὴν 
πρὸς Θεὸν ἱκεσίαν τούτους ἐπικαλοῦμαι" 
τοῦ δὶ αὐτῶν, ἤγουν διὰ τῆς μεσιτείας 
αὐτῶν, ἵλεών μοι γενέσθαι τὸν φιλάνθρω- 
πον Θεὸν, καὶ λύτρον μοι τῶν πταισμάτων 
γένεσθαι καὶ δοθῆναι, ὅθεν καὶ τοὺς χα- 
Parrnpas τῶν εἰκόνων αὑτῶν τιμῶ καὶ προσ- 


κυνῶ, κατ᾽ ἐξαίρετον τούτων παραδεδομέ- 
νων ἐκ τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀπηγορευμένων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ἐκκλη- 
σίαις ἡμῶν τούτων ἀνιστορουμένων. 
- © [Synodus Parisiensis de imaginibus, 
anno Christi pcccxxIv. ex vetustissimo 
codice descripta, et nunc primum in lu- 
cem edita.—8vo. Francof. 1696.—The 
letter to Julian is in p. 93.] 

P Appendix ad Tract. de cultu imagi- 
num in procem. ante cap. 1, et in cap, 4 
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calls “ unworthy to see the light.’ From hence arises this great noise; 
and the fountain being confessedly corrupt, what wholesome thing 
can be expected thence? But in all the first and voluminous dis- 
putations of Bellarmine upon this question, he made no use of this 
authority, he never saw any such thing in S. Basil’s works, or it is 
not to be imagined that he would have omitted it. But the words 
‘are in no ancient edition of δ. Basil, nor in any manuscript that is 
known in the world. Secondly, John Damascene, and Germanus 
bishop of C. P., who wrote for the worship of images, and are the 
most learned of all the Greeks that were abused in this question, yet 
they never urged this authority of S. Basil, which would have been 
more to their purpose than all that they said beside. Thirdly, the 
first mention of this is in an epistle of pope Adrian to the emperors 
in the seventh synod, and that makes the business more suspicious, 
that when the Greek writers knew nothing of it, ἃ Latin bishop, a 
stranger, not very well skilled in antiquity, should find this out, 
which no man ever saw before him nor since in any copy of 8S. Basil’s 
works. But in the second Nicene council such forgeries as these were 
many and notorious: 8. Gregory the great is there quoted as author 
of an epistle De veneratione imaginum, when it is notorious it was 
writ by Gregory the third: and there were many Basils, and any one 
of that name would serve to give countenance to the error of the 
second Nicene synod; but in 8. Basil the great there is not one 
word like it. And therefore they who set forth S. Basil’s works at 
Paris mpcoxvii1.4, who either could not or ought not to have been 
ignorant of so vile a cheat, were infinitely to blame to publish this as 
the issue of the right S. Basil, without any mark of difference or 
note of enquiry. ) 

There is also another saying of S. Basil’, of which the Roman 
writers make much, and the words are by Damascene* imputed to 
the great 5. Basil, Zmaginis honor in exemplar transit, which indeed 
S. Basil speaks only of the statues of the emperors, and of that civil 
honour which by consent and custom of the world did pass to the 
emperor, and he accepted it so; but this is no argument for religious 
images put up to the honour of God; he says not the honour of an 
such image passes to God; for God hath declared against it (as will 
appear in the following periods) and therefore from hence the.church 
of Rome can have no argument, no fair pretence; and yet upon this 
very account, and the too much complying with the heathen nites and 
manners, and the secular customs of the empire, the veneration of 
images came into churches. But suppose it be admitted to be true; 
yet although this may do some countenance to Thomas Aquinas and 


4 [In which the letter is found, tom. Library.] 
ii, p. 993.—-See a curious MS. note * (Lib. de Spir. sancto, cap. xviii. tom. 
on this subject, in the hand-writing of 11). p. 38 B.] 
Bp. Barlow, in his copy of 8. Basil’s * (De imagin., orat. i. tom. i. p. 321 
works, fol. Paris. 1688, in the Bodleian B.] 
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Bonaventure’s way, of worshipping the image and the sampler with the 
same worship; yet this can never be urged by all those more moderate 
papists, who make the worship to an image of a lower kind; for if 
it be not the same worship, then they that worship images, worship 
God and His saints by the image not as they deserve, but give to 
them no more than the image itself deserves: let them take which 
part they please, so that they will but publicly own it. But let this 
be as it will, and let it be granted true that the honour done to the 
image can pass to the sampler, yet this is but an arbitrary thing, and 
a king may esteem it so if he please; but if the king forbids any 
image to be made of him, and counts it a dishonour to him, then I 
hope it is; and that’s the case now, for God hath forbidden any such 
way of passing honour to Him by an image of Him; and He hath 
forbidden it in the second commandment, and this is confessed by 
Vasquez': so thgt upon this account, for all the pretence of the 
same motion to the image and the sampler, to pass such a worship 
to God is no better than the doing as the heathen did, when they 
worshipped Mercury by throwmg stones at him‘. 

Another authority brought by K. W.” for veneration of images, 18 
from Athanasius, but himself damns it m the margent, with and with- 
out ingenuity; for ngenuously saying that he does not: affirm it to 
be the great Athanasius, yet. most disingenuously he adds, Valeat 
guantum valere potest, that is, they that will be cozened let them. 
And indeed these questions and answers to Autiochus are notoriously 
spurious, for in them are quoted 8. Kpiphamus, and Gregory Nyssen, 
Chrysostom, Scala Johannis, Maximus, and Nicephorus, who were 
after Athanasius; and the book is rejected by Delno®, by Sixtus 
Senensis, and Possevine. But with such stuff as this the Roman 
doctors are forced to build their Babel; and E. W. in page 56 quotes 
the same book against me for worshipping the cross, together with 
another spurious piece De cruce et pasmone Domini, which Nanmus*, 
a very learned man of their own and professor at Louvain, rejects, as 
it is to be seen in his Nuncupatory Epistle. 

Yea, but 8. Chrysostom’s’ liturgy is very clear, for it is soid that 
‘the priest turns himself to our Saviour’s picture, and bows his head 
before the picture, and says this prayer.’ These words indeed are 
very plain, but it is not plain that these are 8. Chrysostom’s words, 
for there are none such in ὅδ, Chrysostom’s liturgy in the editions of 
it by Claudius de Sainctes, or Morellus, and Claudius Espencseus 
acknowledges with great truth and ingenuity that this liturgy, begun 
and composed by 8. Chrysostom, was enlarged by many things put 
into it according to the variety of times. And it is evidently so, 


t Tom. iii. comment. in 3. part. qu. 25. c. 14. [p. 62. 8vo. Antuerp. 1607. 
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because divers persons are there commemorated who lived after the 
death of Chrysostom, as Cyrillus, Euthymius, Sabas, and Johannes 
Lileemosynarius, whereof the last but one lived a hundred and twenty- 
six years, the last two hundred and thirteen years after S. Chrysostom. 
Now how likely, nay how certain it is that this very passage was not 
put in by δ. Chrysostom, but is of later interpolation, let all the world 
judge by that known saying of S. Chrysostom’, Quid enim est vilius 
atque humilius homine ante res inanimutas se incurvante, et saxa vene- 
rante, ‘what in the world is baser and more abject than to 806 ἃ man 
worshipping stones, and bowing himself before inanimate things ἢ 
These are his great authorities, which are now come to nothing; 
what he hath from them who came after these, I shall Icave to him 
to make his best of them: for about the time of Gregory’some began 
to worship images, and some to break them, the latter of which he 
reproves, and the former he condemns; what it gas afterwards all 
the world knows. 


III. But now having cleared the question from the trifling argu- 
ments of my adversaries, I shall observe some things fit to be con- 
sidered in this matter of images. 

Image worship 1. It came at first from a very base. and unworthy 
pelea Simon stock. I have already pointed at this, but now I 
shall explain it more fully; it came from Simon 
Magus and his crew. Theodoret says that the followers of Simon 
brought in the worship of images, viz., of Simon in the shape of 
Jupiter, and Helena in the figure of Minerva; but S. Austin® says 
that Simon Magus himself imagines et suam et cujusdam meretricis 
vam sibr sociam scelerum fecerat discipulis sus prebuisse adorandas. 

.W.°, upon what confidence I know not, says that Theodoret hath 
nothing like it, either under the title De Simone or Carpocrate. And 
he says true, but with a shameful purpose to calumniate me, and 
deceive his reader; as if I had quoted a thing that Theodoret said 
nat, and therefore the reader ought not to believe me. But: since in 
the Dissuasive® Theodoret was only quoted 11d. v.4 heret. fabul., and 
no title set down; if he had pleased to look to the next title, Simonis 
heresis, where in reason all Simon’s heresies were to be looked for, 
he should. have found that which I referred toe. But why Εἰ, W. 
denies δ. Austin to have reported that for which he is quoted, viz., 
that Simon Magus brought in some images to be worshipped, I can- 
not conjecture, neither do I think himself can tell; but the words 


2 
* Comment. in Isai., c. 2. {, iii. [Ben., va speciem, eis thura adolebant, ac liba- 
tom. vi. p. 29 A.] bant, et tanquam Deos adorabant, Simo- 
@ De heres, ad Quodvultdeum, paulo nianos seipsos nominantes.—Theodoret. 
ab initio; heres. 1. [tom. viii. col.6 A.] heeret. fab., lib. i. tit. ὁ Simonis heresis,’ in 


b[ : fin. [It is a separate title inthe Roman 
δ [p. 214 supra.] edition of 1547, and in the Latin transla- 
4 fleg., lib. i.) tion, fol. Col. Agr. 1578, from which 
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are plain in the place quoted, according to the intention of the Dis- 
suasive. But that he may yet seem to lay more load upon me, he 
very learnedly says that Irengeus, in the place quoted by me, says not 
a word of Simon Magus being author of images; and would have his 
reader believe that 1 mistook Simon Magus for Simon Cyreneus‘. 
But the good man 1 suppose wrote this after supper, and could not 
then read or consider that the testimony of Irenzeus § was brought in to 
no such purpose ; neither did it relate to any Simon at all, but to the 
Gnostics or Carpocratians, who also were very early and very deep in 
this impicty; only they did not worship the pictures of Simon and 
Uelene, but of Jesus, and Paul, and Homer, and Pythagoras, as 
S. Austin® testifies of them; but that which he remarks in them is 
this, that Marcellina, one of their sect, worshipped the pictures of 
Jesus, &e., adarando, mncensumque ponendo, ‘ they did adore them, and 
put incense before them’ I wish the church of Rome would leave 
to do so, or acknowledge whose disciples they are in this thing. ‘The 
saine also is said by Epiphanius; and that the Carpocratians placed 
the image of Jesus with the philosophers of the world, codlocatasgue 
adorant, et gentium mysteria perficiunt. But TI doubt that both Epi- 
phanius and S. Austin, who took this story from IJreneus, went 
further in the narrative than Irenaeus; for he says only that they 
placed the images of Christ, &c., e¢ has coronant ; no more, and yet 
even for this, for crowning the image of Christ with flowers, though 
they did not so much as is now-a-days done at Rome, 8. lreneus! 
made an outcry and reckoned them in the black catalogue of heretics, 
not for joining Christ’s image with that of Homer and Aristotle, 
Pythagoras and Plato, but even for crowning Christ’s image with 
flowers and coronets, ‘as they also did those of the philosophers ;’ 
forthough this may be mnocent, yet the other was a thing not known 
in the religion of any that were called Christians, till Simon and 
Carpocrates began to teach the world. 
2. We find the wisest and the most sober of the 
Heathens : . . . . 
spake againstit, heathens speaking against the use of images in their 
religious rites. So Varro *, when he had said thas the 
old Romans had for one hundred and seventy years worshipped the 
gods without picture or image, adds, god si adhuc mansisset, castius 
Ia observarentur, and gives this reason for it, Qui primi simulacra 
Deorum pomulis posuernnt, eos civitatibus suis et metum demsisse et 
errorem addidisse ; ‘the making images of the gods took away fear 
from men, and brought in error :’ which place 8. Austin! quoting, 
commends and explicates it, saying, he wisely thought that the gods 
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might easily be despised in the blockishness of images. The same 
also was observed by Plutarch!, and he gives this reason, nefas 
putantes augustiora eaprimere humilioribus, neque aliter aspirari ad 
Deum quam mente posse. They accounted it impiety to express the 
great beings with low matter, and they believed there was no aspiring 
up to God but by the mind. This is a philosophy which the church 
of Rome need not be ashamed to learn. 

3. It was so known a thing that Christians did 
abominate the use of images in religion and in their 
churches, that Adrian the emperor was supposed to 
build temples to Christ, and to account Him as God, because he 
commanded that churches without images should be made in all 
cities ; as is related by Lampridius™. 

ΤΑΥ͂ ΠΥ 4. In all the disputations of the Jews against the 
charged Chris- Christians of the primitive church, although they 
Bens wil It were impatient of having any image, and had de- 
tested all use of them, especially ever since their return from Babylon, 
and still retained the hatred of them, even after the dissolution of 
their temple, ‘even unto superstition’ (says Bellarmine® ;) yet they 
never objected against Christians their having images in their churches, 
much less their worshipping them. And let it be considered, that 
in all that long disputation between Justin Martyr and Tryphon the 
Jew, in which the subtle Jew moves every stone, lays all the load he 
can at the Christians’ door, makes all objections, raises all the envy, 
gives al] the matter of reproach he can against the Chnistians, yet he 
opens not his mouth against them concerning images. The like 18 
to be observed in Tertullian’s book against the Jews ; no mention of 
images, for there was no such thing amongst the Christians, they 
hated them as the Jews did; but it is not imaginable they would 
have omitted so great a cause of quarrel. On the other side, when 
in length of time images were brought into churches, the Jews for- 
bore not to upbraid the Christians with it. There was a dialogue 
written a little before the time of the seventh synod, in which a Jew 
is brought in saying to the Christians°, “ I have believed all ye say, 
and I do believe in the crucified Jesus Christ, that He is the Son of 
the living God; scandalizor autem in vos, christiani, quia imagines 
adoratis, ‘Lam offended at you Christians that ye worship images ; 
for the scripture forbids us every where to make any similitude or 
graven image. And it is very observable that in the first and best 
part of the Talmud of Babylon, called the Misna, published about 
the end of the second century, the Christians are not blamed about 
images, which shews they gave no occasion; but in the third part of 


Christians did 
abominate it. 
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the Talmud, about the tenth and eleventh age after Christ, the 
Christians are sufficiently upbraided and reproached in this matter. 
In the Gemara which was finished about the end of the fifth century, 
I find that learned men say the Jews called the christian church ‘ the 
house of idolatry;’? which though it may be expounded in relation to 
images, which about that time began in some churches to be placed 
and honoured ; yet I rather incline to believe that they meant it of 
our worshipping Jesus for the true God and the true Messias; for at 
this day they call all Christians idolaters, even those that have none 
and can endure no images in their religion or their churches. But 
now since these periods it 1s plain that the case is altered, and when 
the learned Christians of the Roman communion write against the 
Jews, they are forced to make apologies for the scandal they give to 
the Jews in their worshipping of images, as is to be seen (besides 
Leontius Neapolitanus of Cyprus his apologye which he published 
for the Christians agamst the Jews;) in Ludovicus Carretus? his 
epistle, in Sepher Amana’, and Iabianus Fioghus* his catechetical 
dialogues. But I suppose this case is very plain, and is a great convic- 
tion of the innovation in this matter made by the church of Rome. 
Sosa teed 5. The matter of worshipping images looks so ill, 
μα imitive so like idolatry, so like the forbidden practices of 
taught those dis- the heathens, that it was infinitely reasonable that 
ae ee which if it were the practice and doctrine of the primitive 
papists use. ee ° . 
church, the primitive priests and bishops should at 
least have considered and stated the question, how far and in what 
scnse it was lawful, and with what intention and in what degrees 
and with what caution and distinctions this might lawfully be done ; 
particularly when they preached and wrote commentaries and ex- 
plications upon the decalogue ; especially since there was at least 
so great a semblance of opposition and contradiction between the 
commandment and any such practice; God forbidding any image 
and similitude to be made of Himself, or any thing else in heaven, 
or in earth, or in the sca, and that with such threatenings and in- 
terminations of His severe judgments against them that did make 
them for worship, and this thing being so constantly objected by all 
those many that opposed their admission and veneration; it is cer- 
tainly very strange that none of the fathers should take notice of any 
difficulty in this affair. They objected the commandment against 
the heathens for doing it; and yet that they should make no account 
or. take notice how their worshipping saints and God himself by 
Images, should differ from the heathen superstition that was the same 
thing to look upon: this indeed is very unlikely. But so it is; 


» [Apud Canisium, antiq. lectt., tom. i. in defence of christianity, written by some 
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Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, speak plainly enough of this 
matter, and speak plain downright words against making and wor- 
shipping images, and so careless they were of any future chance, or 
the present concern of the Roman church, that they do not except 
the image of the true God, nor the image of saints and angels, no 
not of Christ, or the blessed virgin Mary herself. Nay, Origent ex- 
pounds the commandments, and S. Austin makes a professed com- 
mentary upon them, but touched none of these things with the top 
of his finger, only told that they were all forbidden: we are not so 
careless now-a-days in the church of Rome, but carefully expound 
the commandments against the unsnfferable objections of the heretics 
of late, aud the prophets and the fathers of old. But yet for all this 
a suspicious man would conclude that in the first four hundred years 
there was no necd of any such explications, inasmuch as they had 
nothing to do with images, which only could make any such need. 
The second 6. But then in the next place I consider, that the 
commandment is second commandment is so plain, so easy, so pcremp- 
scat tory against all the making and worshipping any 
image or likeness of any thing, that besides that every man naturally 
would understand all such to be forbidden, it is so expressed, that 
upon supposition that God did intend to forbid it wholly, it could not 
more plamly have been expressed. For the prohibition is absolute 
and universal, and therefore of all particulars; and there is no word 
or sign by the virtue of which it can with any probability be pre- 
tended that any one of any kind is excepted. Now then to this 
when the church of Rome pretends to answer, they overdo it, and 
make the matter the more suspicious. Some of them answer by 
saying that this is no moral commandment, not obligatory to Chris- 
tians, but to the Jews only. Others say that by this commandment 
it is only forbidden to account an image to be very God; so Cajetan. 
Others say that an ‘idol’ only is forbidden, and that an image is no 
idol. Others yet distinguish the manner of worshipping, saying that 
the image is worshipped for the sampler’s sake, not for its own. 
And this worship is by some called δουλεία or ‘service,’ by others 
λατρεία" saying that the first is to images of saints, the other to God 
only. And yet with this difference; some saying that the image of 
God is adored with the same kind of adoration that God is, only it is 
to the image for God’s sake; so 8, Thomas of Aquine, and generally 
his scholars: others say that it is a religious kind of worship due 
to images, but not at all divine. Some say it is but a civil worship, 
and then it is for the image sake, and so far is intransitive, but 
whatever is paid more to the image is transitive, and passes further. 
And whatsoever it be, it cannot be agreed how it ought to be paid: 
whether properly or improperly, univocally or equivocally, for them- 
selves or for something else, whether analogically or simply, whether 
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absolutely or by reduction. And it is remarkable what Bellarmine" 
answers to the question, With what kind of worship images may be 
adored? Ile answers with this proposition, “The worship which by 
itself and properly is due to images, is a certain imperfect worship, 
which analogically and reductively pertains to a kind of that worship 
which is due to the exemplar:” and a little after, “to the images a 
certain inferior worship is due, and that not all one, but various 
according to the variety of images.” To the images of saints is due 
dulia secundum quid, which if you do not understand, Bellarmine in 
the next words explains most clearly ; dulia secundum quid, is as ἃ 
man may say reductive and analogical. But after all this we may be 
mistaken, and we cannot tell whom to follow nor what to do in the 
case. ‘Thomas and his scholars warrant you to give the same 
worship to God’s image as to God: and is the easiest way indeed to 
be understood, and indeed may quickly be understood to be direct 
idolatry. Bellarmine and others tell you, Stay, not so altogether ; 
but there is a way to agree with 8. Thomas, that it shall be the same 
worship, and not the same worship; for itis ‘the same by reduction,’ 
that is, it is of the same kind, and therefore divine, but it is ‘imper- 
fectly divine,’ as if there could be degrees in divine worship ; that is, as 
if any worship could be divine, and yet not the greatest. But if this 
scems difficult, Bellarmine illustrates it by simlitudes. This wor- 
ship of images is the same with the worship of the example (viz., 
of God, or of Christ, as it happens) just as a painted man is the 
same with a living man, and a painted horse with a living horse ; 
for a painted man and a painted horse differ specifically, as the 
true man and the true horse do; and yet the pamted man is no 
man, and the painted horse 1s no horse. The effect of which dis- 
course is this, that the worship of images is but the nnage of wor- 
ship; hypocrisy and dissimulation all the way; nothing real, but 
imaginative and fantastical; and mdecd though this gives but a 
very ill account of the agreement of Bellarmine with their saints, 
Thomas and Bonaventure, yet it is the best way to avoid idolatry, 
because they give no real worship to images. But then on the other 
side, how do they mock God and Christ, by offering to them that 
which is nothing; by pretending to honour them by honouring 
their images; when the honour they do give to images is itself but 
Imaginary, and no more of reality in it than there is of human nature 
in the picture of a man. Tlowever, if you will not commit down- 
right idolatry, as some of their saints teach you, then you must be 
careful to observe these plain distinctions, and first be sure to re- 
member that when you worship an image, you do it not materially, 
but formally ; not as it is of such a substance, but as it is a sign; 
next take care that you observe what sort of image it is, and then 
proportion your right kind to it, that you do not give /atria to that 
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where Ayperdulia is only duc; and be careful that if dulia only be 
due that your worship be not hyperdulical. In the next place con- 
sider that the worship to your image is intransitive but in few cases, 
and according but to a few doctors; and therefore when you have 
got all these cases together, be sure that in all other cases it be tran- 
sitive. But then when the worship is passed on to the excmplar, 
you must consider that if it be of the same kind with that which is 
due to the example, yet it must be an imperfect piece of worship, 
though the kind be perfect; and that it is but analogical, and it is 
reductive, and it is not absolute, not simple, not by'itself; not by 
an act to the image distinct from that which is to the example, but 
one and the same individual act, with one intention as to the supreme 
kind, though with some little variety if the kinds be differmg. Now 
by these easy, ready, clear, and necessary distinctions, and rules, and 
cases, the people being fully and perfectly instructed, there is no 
possibility that the worship of images should be against the second 
commandment, because the commandment docs not forbid any wor- 
ship that is transitive, reduct, accidental, consequential, analogical 
and. hyperdulical, and this is all that the church of Rome does by her 
wisest doctors teach now-a-days. But now after all this, the easiest 
way of all certainly is to worship no images, and no manner of way, 
and trouble the people’s heads with no distinction; for by these no 
man can ever be at peace, or understand the commandment, which 
without these laborious devices (by which they confess the guilt of 
the commandment does lie a little too heavy upon them) would 
most easily by every man and every woman be plainly and properly 
understood. And therefore I know not whether there be more im- 
piety or more fearful caution in the church of Rome in being so 
curious that the second commandment be not exposed to the eyes 
and cars of the people; leaving it out of their manuals, breviaries 
and catechisms, as if when they teach the people to serve God, they 
had a mind they should not be tempted to keep all the command- 
ments. And when at any time they do set it down, they only say 
thus, Non facies titi idolum, which is a word not used in the second 
commandment at all; and if the word which is there used be some- 
times translated idolum, yet it means no more than ‘similitude ;’ or 
if the words be of distinct signification, yet because both are expressly 
forbidden in that commandment, it is very ill to represent the com- 
mandment so, as if it were observed according to the intention of 
that word, yet the commandment might be broken by the not observ- 
ing it according to the intention of the other word which they con- 
ceal. But of this more by and by. 

7. I consider that there is very great scandal and offence given to 
enemies and strangers to christianity, the very Turks and Jews, with 
whom the worship of images is of very ill report, and that upon (at 
least) the most probable grounds in the world. Now the apostle 
having commanded all Christians to pursue those things which are 
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of good report, and to walk circumspectly and charitably towards 
them that are without, and that we ‘give no offence neither to the 
Jew nor to the gentile:’ now if we consider, that if the christian 
church were wholly without images, there would nothing perish to 
the faith or to the charity of the church, or to any grace which is in 
order to heaven; and that the spiritual state of the christian church 
may as well want such baby ceremonies as the synagogue did; and 
yet on the other side, that the Jews and Turks are the more, much 
more estranged from the religion of Christ Jesus, by the image- 
worship done by His pretended servants; the consequent will be, 
that to retain the worship of images is both against the faith and the 
charity® of Christians, and puts limits, and retrenches the borders 
of the christian pale. 

Itisascandal, 8. Lt 18 also very scandalous to Christians, that is, 
and makes wav It makes many, and endangers more, to fall into the 
jor heathen ido- direct sin of idolatry. Polydore VergilY observes out 

Me of 8. Iherome, that “almost all the holy fathers 
damned the worship of images,” for this very reason, “for fear of 
idolatry ;” and Cassander says, that all the ancients did abhor all 
adoration of images; and he cites Origen? as an instance great 
enough to verify the whole affirmative. Nos vero ideo non honora- 
mus simulacra, quia quantum possumus cavemus ne yuando incidamus 
an eam credulitatem ut et tis tribuamus divinitalis aliquid. This 
authority Εἰ. W., page 55, is not ashamed to bring in behalf of him- 
501 in this question, saying that “Origen hath nothing against the 
use of images, and declares our christian doctrine thus,” then he re- 
cites the words above quoted; than which Ongen could not speak 
plainer against the practice of the Roman church: and Εἰ, W. might 
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Χ {1 Cor. viii, 13.] 

Υ De invent. rerum, lib. vi. cap. 13. [p. 
423. 8vo, Amstel. (Flzev.) 1671.) Eo 
Insanie deVentum est, ut hxc pietatis 
pars parum differat ab impietate : sunt 
eniin bene multi rudiores stupidioresque, 
qui saxeas vel ligneas .. seu in parieti- 
bus pictas .. imagines colant, non ut figu- 
ras, sed perinde quasi ipsse sensum ali- 
quem habeant, οἵ iis magis fidant quam 
Christo.—Lilius Giraldus, in Syntagm. 
fi. p, 14,] de diis gentium, loquens de 
excessu Romane ecclesie in negotio ima- 
ginuin, prefatur, ‘ Satius esse ea Harpo- 
crati et Angeronee consignare: illud certe 
non pretermittam, nos, dico christianos, 
ut aliquando Romanos, fuisse sine ima- 
ginibus in primitiva que vocatur eccle- 
sia.’—Erasmus in catechesi [vi. tom. v. 
00], 1187 Ο.7 ait, Usque ad etatem Hie- 
ronymi erant probate religionis viri qui 
in templis nullam ferebant imaginem, 
nee pictam, nec sculptam, nec textam, 


ac ne Christi quidem.—Et ibid. [60]. 
1188 A.] Ut imagines sint in templis 
nulla precipit vel humana constitutio ; 
et ut facilius est, ita tutius quoquce est 
omnes imagines ὁ templis submovere.— 
Videatur etiam Cassandri Consultatio, 
sub hoc titulo [p. 974.] et Masius in Jo- 
suam, cap. viii. [p. 155 sqq. ]—Sic autem 
queritur Ludovicus Vives, Comment. in 
lib. viii. c. ult. de civit. Dei, [tom. i. p. 
514,] Divos divasque non aliter vene- 
rantur, quam Deum; nec video in mul- 
tis quod sit discrimen inter eorum opini- 
onem de sanctis, et id quod gentiles pu- 
tabant de suis diis.—Diodorus Siculus 
[eclog. x].] dixit de Mose, Imaginem sta- 
tuit nullam, ideo quod non crederet Deum 
homini similem esse; et Dion, lib. xxxvi. 
[p.37C.] Nullam effigiem in Hieroso- 
lymis habuere, quod Deum crederent ut 
ineffabilem, ita inaspicuum (ἀειδῆ.) 

* Consult. de imagin. ex Origene contr. 
Celsum, lib. vii. versus finem. [p. 976. ] 
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as well have disputed for the Manichees with this argument, ‘ The 


scripture doth not say that God made the world, it only declares the 
christian doctrine thus, in the beginning God made heaven and earth,’ 
&c. But this gentleman thinks any thing will pass for argument 
amongst his own people. And of this danger S. Austin® gives a 
rational account, “No man doubts but idols want all sense: but 
when they are placed in their? seats, in an honourable sublimity, that 
they may be attended» by them that pray and offer sacrifice, by the 
very likeness of living members and senses, although they be sense- 
less and without life, they affect weak minds, that they seem to live 
and feel®, especially when the veneration of a multitude is added to 
it, by which so great a worship is bestowed upon them.” Here is 
the danger, and how much is contributed to it in the church of 
Rome, by clothing their images in rich apparel, and by pretending 
to make them nod their head, to twinkle the eyes, and even to speak, 
the world is too much satisfied.—Some such things as these, and the 
superstitious talkings and actings of their priests, made great impres- 
sions upon my neighbours in Ireland; and they had such a deep and 
religious veneration for the image of our lady of Kilbrony, that a 
worthy gentleman, who is now with God, and knew the deep super- 
stition of the poor Irish, did not distrain upon his tenants for his 
rents, but carried away the image of the female saint of Kilbrony ; 
and instantly the priest took care that the tenants should redeem the 
lady by a punctual and specdy paying of their rents; for they thought 
themselves unblessed as long as the image was away; and therefore 
they speedily fetched away their ark from the house of Obed-Edom, 
and were afraid that their saint could not help them when her image 
was away. Now if S. Paul would have Christians to abstain from 
meats sacrificed to idols to avoid the giving offence to weak brethren, 
much more ought the church to avoid tempting all the weak people 
of her communion to idolatry, by countenancing, and justifying, and 
imposing such acts, which all their heads can never learn to dis- 
tinguish from idolatry. 

1 end tlis with a memorial out of the councils of Sens¢ and 
Mentz*, who command moneri populum ne imagines adoret: the 
preachers were commanded to ‘admonish the people that they should 
not adore images.” And for the novelty of the practice here in the 
British churches, it is evident in ecclesiastical story® that it was 
introduced by a synod of London, about the year pecxtv., under 
Bonifacius the legate, and Bertualdus archbishop of Dover‘, and that 
without disputation or enquiry into the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
it, but wholly upon the account of a vision pretended to be seen by 


a Epist. xlix. [4]. cii. ad Deogratias.] ο. 22. sect. ‘ Secunda propositio.’ [tom. ii. 


qu. 3. i tom. ii. col. 279. ] col. 1002. ] 
b (‘his,’ ‘attendantur,’ ‘spirare.’ ] ° (Baron. in ann. pecxtv. ] 
“0,14. 4 [Mogunt. ‘Mayence,’] ο. Γ [Durovernensis; ‘Durovernum’ is 


41, apud Bellarmin., lib. ii. de imag. SS. Canterbury; ‘Dubris’ is Dover. ] 
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Eguinus bishop of Worcester, the virgin Mary appearing to him and 
commanding that her image should be set in churches and wor- 
shipped. That Austin the monk brought with him the banner of 
the cross, and the image of Christ, Beda tells, and from him Baro- 
nius; and Binius affirms that before this vision of Egwin the cross 
and image of Christ were in use; but that they were at all wor- 
shipped or adored, Beda saith not; and there is no record, no monu- 
ment, of it before this hypochondrical dream of Egwin ; and it further 
appears to be so, because Albinus or Alcuinus®, an Englishman, 
master of Chagles the great, when the king had sent to Offa the book 
of C. P. for the worship of images, wrote an epistle against it, ex 
auctoritate divina seripturarum mirabiliter affirmatam ; and brought 


it to the king of France in the name of our bishops and kings, saith 
Hoveden?. 


Acatnst al] the authorities almost which are or 
§ 7. Of pictur- . ; 
ing God the Fa. Might be brought to prove the unlawfulness of 
ther, and the yicturmg God the Father, or the holy Trinity, the 
none ray: Roman doctors generally give thi swer; that 
s generally gi s one answer; tha 
the fathers intended by their sayings to condemn the picturing of 
the divine essence, but condemn not the picturing of those symbolical 
shapes or forms in which God the Father, or the Holy Ghost, or 
the blessed Trinity, are supposed to have appeared.—To this I reply, 
Answer tother LSt, that no man ever intended to paint the essence 
o their ' 

reply of painting Οἱ any thing in the world: a man cannot well under- 
the essence of stand an essence, and hath no idea of it in lis mind, 

God the Father. : 5 : : ἣ 
much Jess can ἃ painter’s pencil do it; and therefore 
it is a vain and impertinent discourse to prove that they do il‘ who 
attempt to paint the divine essence. This is a subterfuge which none 
but men out of hope to defend their opinion otherwise, can make 
use of. Secondly, to picture God the Father m such symbolical 
forms in which He appeared, is to picture Iim in no form at all; 
for generally both the schools of the Jews and Christians consent im 
this, that God the Father never appeared in His person; for as 
δ. Paul affirms, He is “the invisible God whom no eye hath seen or 
can sce;” 116 always appearcd by angels, or by fire, or by storm and 
tempest, by a cloud or by a still voice; He spake by His prophets, 
and at last by His Son; but still the adorable majesty was reserved 
m the secrets of His glory. Thirdly, the church of Rome paiuts the 
holy Trinity in forms and symbolical shapes in which she never pre- 
tends the blessed Trinity did appear, as in a face with three noses 
aud four eyes, one body with three heads, and as an old man with a 
great beard, and a pope’s crown upon his lead, and holding the two 
ends of the transverse rafter of the cross with Christ leaning on his 


& A.D. circiter pecxcit. ' Vide Plutarch. de Iside et Osiride. 
h Annal,, part. i. [p. 405.] [per tot. libr.—e. g. p. 484 sqq., tom. vii. ] 
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breast, and the Holy Spirit hovering over his head. And therefore 
they worship the images of God the Father and the holy Trinity, 
‘figures which’ (as is said* of Remphan and the heathen gods and 
goddesses) ‘themselves have made;’ which therefore must needs be 
idols by their own definition of idolum, simulacrum rei non existentis ; 
for never was there seen any such of the holy Trinity in Unity, as 
they most impiously represent. And if when any thing is spoken of 
God in scripture allegorically, they may of it make an image to God, 
they would make many more monsters than yet they have found out. 
For as Durandus! well observes, “If any one shall say that because 
the Holy Ghost appeared in the shape of a dove, and the Father in 
the Old testament under the corporal forms, that therefore they may 
be represented by images, we must say to this, that those corporal 
forms were not assumed by the lather and the Holy Spirit; and 
therefore a representation of them by images is not a representation 
of the divine person, but a representation of that form or shape alone: 
therefore there 15 no reverence due to it, as tliere is none duc to those 
forms by themselves. Neither were these forms to represent the 
divine Persons, but to represent those effects which those divine Per- 
sons did effect.” And thercfore there is one thing more to be said to 
them that do so, they have “changed the glory of the mcorruptible 
God into the similitude of a mortal inan™.” Now how will the reader 

Quotations in MMagine that the Dissuasive is confuted, and his testi- 
the Dissuasive monies from antiquity answered? Why, most clearly, 
vindicated: Ki. W." saith; that “one principle of δ. John Damas- 
cene”’ doth it, it “solves all that the doctor hath or can allege in this 
matter.” Well, what is this principle? The words are these, “ (And 
δι Austin points at the same, De fide et symbolo, c. 7.”) Quisnam est 
qui invisibilis et corpore vacantis ac circumscriptionis et figura ex- 
pertis Dev simulacrum effingere queat? Letrema itaque dementie 
alque impietatis fuerit divinum numen fingere et figurare.” ‘This is 
the principle td confute the doctor: why, but the doctor thinks that 
in the world there cannot be clearer words for the reproof of pictur- 
ing God and the holy Trinity, for “to do so is madness and ex- 
treme impiety,’ so says Damascene. But stay, says EK. W.", these 
words of Damascene are “as who should say, He that goes about to 
express by any image the perfect similitude of God’s intrinsical per- 
fections, or His nature, (which is immense without body or figure,) 
would be both impious, and act the part of a madman.” But how 
shall any man know that these words of Damascene arc ‘as much as 
to say’ this meaning of Εἰ. W., and where is this ‘ principle’ (as he 
calls it) of Damascene, by which the doctor is so every where silenced ? 
Certainly EK. W. is a merry gentleman, and thinks all mankind are 


k [Acts vii. 43. ] " Page 60. 
' In iii, sent. dist. ix. q. 2. ἢ. 15. [p. ° Lib. iv. orthod. fidei, cap. 17. [al. 
515.] 16. tom. i. p. 280. 


m (Rom. i. 23.] P [p. 217, above. ] 
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fools. ‘This is the ridiculous commentary of Εἰ. W., but Damascene 
was too learned and grave a person to talk such wild stuff. And 
cardinal Cajetan’ gives a better account of the doctrine of Damascene, 
“The authority of Damascene in the (very) letter of 10 condemns those 
images (viz. of God) of folly and impiety: and there is the same 
reason now concerning the deity which was in the old law; and it 
is certain, that in the old law the images of God were forbidden.” 
To the like purpose is that of the famous Germanus, who though too 
favourable tv pictures in churches for veneration, yet he is a great 
enemy to all pictures of God: neque enim tuvisibilis deitatis ima- 
ginem et similitudinem, vel schema, vel figuram aliquam formamus, 
§'c., a8 who please may see in his epistle to Thomas bishop of Claudi- 
opolis*. But let us consider, when God forbade the children of Israel 
to make any likeness of Him, did He only forbid them to express by 
any image the perfect similitude of His intrinsical perfections? had 
the children of Isracl leave to picture God in the form of a man 
walking in paradise? or to paint the holy Trinity hke three men 
talking to Abraliain? was it lawful for them to make an image or 
picture, or (to use Εἰ. W. his expression) ‘to exhibit to their eyes 
those visible or circumscribed lineaments’ which any man had seen ὃ 
and when they had exhibited these forms to the eyes, might they then 
have fallen down and worshipped those forms which themselves cx- 
hibited to their own and others’ eyes? I omit to enquire how they 
can prove that God appeared in paradise in the form of a man, which 
they can never do unless they will use the friars’ argument δ, aciamus 
hominem ad simititudinem nostrain, &c., and so make fair way for the 
heresy of the Anthropomorphites. 

But 1 pass on a little further. Did the Israelites, when they made 
a molten calf, and said, ‘These are thy gods, O Israel,’ did they imagine 
that by that image they represented the true form, essence or nature 
of God? or did the heathens ever pretend to make any image of the 
intrinsical perfections of any of their majores or menores di or any 
of their demons and dead heroes? and because they neither did nor 
could do that, may it therefore be concluded that they made uo images 
of their gods? Certain it is the heathens have as much reason to say 
they did not picture their gods, meaning their nature and essence, but 
by symbolical forms and shapes represented those good things which 
they supposed them to have done. Thus the Egyptians* pictured 


* Auctoritas Damasceni in litera dam- 
nat illas (imagines Dei) insipientie et 
impietatis: et cadem est ratio nunc de 
deitate qu erat in veteri lege quoad 
rem figurabilem vel non secundum se; 
constat autem in veteri lege imagines 
Dei esse prohibitas. [ut in not. c, infra.j 
—-Videat (si placet) lector Lucam Tu- 
densem adv. Albig. error., lib. ii. ¢. 9.— 
Tom. iv. bibl. pp. part. 2, [et in Magn. 


bibl. vett. patr. fol. Col. Agr. 1618, tom. 
xiii, p. 260. | ἢ 

8 Apud Niczn. synod. ii. act. 5. (leg. 
4, tom. iv. col. 246 sqq.—But the exact 
words do not occur. | 

t (Ir. Hieron. ab Oleastro, in Gen, i. 
p- 10. fol. Lugd. 1588, et Aug. Eugub., 
Cosmop., p. 98.—fol. Lugd. 1535.] 

x (Jul. Firmic., De errore, &c., 6, 14,— 
Paulin. Nolan., nat. xi. S. Felicis, v. 100. } 
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Joseph with a bushel upon his head, and called him their god Serapis ; 
but they made no image of his essence, but symbolically represented 
the benefit he did the nation by preserving them im the seven years’ 
famine. Thus Ceres is painted with a hook and a sheaf of corn, 
Pomona with a basket of apples, Hercules with a club, and Jupiter 
hinself with a handful of symbolical thunderbolts. This is that 
which the popish doctors call picturing God, not in His ‘essence,’ 
but in ‘history,’ or in ‘symbolical shapes :’ for of these three ways of 
picturing God, Bellarmine’ says the two last. are lawful; and there- 
fore the heathens not doing the first, but the second and the third 
only, are just so to be excused as the church of Rome is. Bui then 
neither these nor those must pretend that they do not picture God: 
for whatever the intention be, still an image of God is made, or else 
why do they worship God by that which if it be no image of God, must 
by their own doctrine be an idol? And therefore Bellarmine’s dis- 
tinction is very foolish, and is only crafty to deceive; for besides the 
impertinency of it, in answering the charge only by declaring his 
intention, as being charged with picturing God, he tells ‘he did it in- 
deed, but he meant not to paint [is nature, but His story or Hus syin- 
bolical significations, which I say is impertinent, it not being enquired 
with what purpose it is done, but whether or no; and an evil thing 
may be done with a good intention ;—besides this, I say that Bellar- 
mine’s distinction comes just to this issue: God may be painted or 
represented by an image, not to express a perfect similitude of Ihis 
form or nature, but to express it imperfectly, or rather not to express 
it, but ad explicandam naturam, to ‘explain’ it, not to describe Him 
truly, but historically ; though that be a strange history that does not 
express truly and as it 15. But here it is plainly acknowledged, that 
besides the history, ‘the very nature of God may be explicated by 
pictures’ or images, provided they be only metaphorical and mystical, 
as if the only reason of the lawfulness of painting God 15 because it 
is done imperfectly and unlike Him; or as if the metaphor made the 
image lawful; just as if to do Alexander honour you should picture 
him like a bear, tearing and trampling every thing, or to exalt Caesar, 
you should hang upon a table the pictures of a fox and a cock and 
a lion, and write under it, this is Caius Julius Cesar. But I am 
ashamed of these prodigious follies. But at last, why should it be 
esteemed madness and impicty to picture the nature of God, which 
is invisible, and not also be as great a madness to picture any shape 
of Him, which no man ever saw? But He that is invested with a 
thick cloud and encircled with an maccessible glory, and never drew 


y Observandum est tribus modis posse 


aliquid pingi: uno modo ad exprimen- ° 


dam perfectam similitudinem forme, et 
nature rel ipsius; .. altero modo ad his- 
toriam aliquam oculis exhibendam; .. ter- 
tio, potest aliquid pingi extra historiam 


ad explicandam naturam rei, non per im- 
mediatam et propriam similitudinem, sed 
analogiam, sive metaphoricas mysticas- 
que siguificationes.—Bell. de imag., lib. 
11, c. 8. sect. ‘ Pro solutione.’—Hoc inodo 
pingimus Deum.—Ibid. (tom. ii. col. 956.] 
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aside the curtains to be seen under any representment, will not suffer 
Himself to be exposed to vulgar eyes by fantastical shapes and ridi- 
culous forms. 

But it may be, the church of Rome does not use any such impious 
practice, much less own so mad a doctrine; for one of my adversa- 
ries” says, that “the picturing the forms or appearances of God is 
all that some (in their church) allow,” that is, some do, and some 
do not; so that it may be only a private opinion of some doctors, 
and then I am to blame to charge popery with it. To this I answer, 
that Bellarminc® indeed says non esse tam certum in ecclesia an sint 
facienda wmagines Der sive Trinitatis, quam Christi et sanctorum ; 
it is not so certain, viz., as to be an article of faith. But yet besides 
that Bellarmine allows it, and cites Cajctan, Catharimus, Payva, 
Sanders and Thomas Waldensis for it; this is a practice and doc- 
trine brought in by an unproved custom of the church. Consétaé 
quod hee consnetudo depingentdi angelos, et Deum, modo sub specie 
columbe, modo sub figura Trinitatis, sit ubique inter catholicos recepla, 
‘the picturing angels, and God, sometimes under the shape of a dove 
and sometimes under the figure of the Trimty, is every where reecived 
among the catholics,’ said a great man” amongst them. And to 
what purpose they do this, we are told by Cajetan®, speaking of images 
of God the Father, Son and Tloly Ghost; saying, Z/@e nou solum 
pinguntur at ostenduntur sieut cherubim olin in templo, sed ut ado- 
rentur, ‘they are painted that they may be worshipped : κί frequens 
usus ecclesice testatur, ‘this is witnessed by the frequent use of the 
church.’ So that this 1s received every where among the catholics, 
and these images are worshipped, and of this there is an ecclesiastical 
custom ; and 1 add, in their mass-book lately printed these pictures 
are not infrequently seen. So that now it 1s necessary to shew that 
this, besides the impiety of it, is against the doctrine and practice of 
the primitive church, and is an innovation in religion, a propricty of 
the Roman doctrine, and of infinite danger and unsufferable impicty. 

To some of these purposes the Dissuasive alleged Tertullian, Kuse- 
bius and 8. Hierome ; but A. L.? says, these fathers have nothing to 
this purpose: this is now to be tried. These men were only named 
in the Dissuasive; their words are these which follow. 

First, for Tertullian? ; a man would think it could not be neces- 
sary to prove that Tertullian thought it unlawful to picture.God the 
Father, when he thought the whole art of painting and making 
‘images to be unlawful, as I have already proved: but however, let 
us see. He is very curious that nothing should be used by Christians 
or in the service of God, which is used on, or by, or towards idols ; 


* (A. L., ‘Letter,’ p. 28. ] [p. 250.] 

* Lib. ii. de reliq. et imagin. SS., ¢ In iii. part. sum., q. 25, a. 8. [ἢ 21). 
cap. 8. sect. ‘ Ego dico tria.’ [tom. ii. col. —fol. Bonon. MDxxviit. | 
954, ] 4 De corona milit. [p. 217, note q, 
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and because they did paint and picture their idols, cast, or carve 
them, therefore nothing of that kind ought to be i rebus Dew, as 
Tertullian’s phrase is. But the sum of his discourse‘ 18 this, “ The 
heathens use to picture their false gods ; that indeed befits them, but 
therefore is unfit for God; and therefore we are to flee not only from 
idolatry, but from idols: in which affair a word does change the case, 
and that which, before it was said to appertain to idols, was lawful, 
by that very word was made unlawful, and therefore much more by 
a shape or figure ; and therefore flee from the shape of them ; for it 
is an unworthy thing that the image of the living God should be 
made the image of an idol or a dead thing. For the idols of the 
heathens are silver and gold, and have eyes without sight, and noses 
without smell, and hands without feeling.” So far Tertullian argues ; 
and what can more plainly give his sense and meaning in tlus article? 
if the very image of an idol be unlawful, much more is it unlawful to 
make an image or idol of the living God, or represent Him by the 
image of a dead man. 

But this argument is further and more plainly set down by Atha- 
nasius, whose book against the gentiles 1s spent in reproving the 
images of God real or imaginary ; insomuch that he affirms & that the 
gentiles dishonour even their false gods by making images of them, 
and that they might better have passed for gods if they had not re- 
presented them by visible images; and therefore “ that the religion 
of making images of their gods, is not piety, but impious. For to 
know God we need no outward thing; the way of truth will direct 
us to Him: and if any man ask which is that way, viz., to know 
God, 1 shall say, it is the soul of a man, and that understanding 
which is planted in us ; for by that alone God can be seen and under- 
stood.” The same father does discourse many excellent things to 
this purpose, as that a man is the only image of God; Jesus Christ 
is the perfect image of His glory, and He only represents His esscnce; 
and man is made in the likeness of God, and therefore he also ina 
less perfect manner represents God : besides these if any man desires 
to see God, let him look in the book of the creature, and all the 
world is the image and lively representment of God’s power and His 


‘ De cor. milit.—Joannes, Filioli, in- 
quit, custodite vos ab idolis; non jam ab 
idololatria quasi ab officio, sed ab idolis, 
id est, ab ipsa effigie eorum: indignum 
enim ut imago Dei vivi, imago idoli et 
mortui fias. [ubi supra.] Si enim verbo 
nudo conditio polluitur, ut apostolus do- 
cet, Si quis dixerit, Idolothytum est, ne 
contigeris, multo magis cum saltitaveris 
habitu, et ritu, et apparatu, &c. [paulo 
ante.} Quid enim tam indignum Deo 
quam quod dignum idolo? [paulo ante. ] 

© Nam si ut dicitis literarum instar 
Dei presentiam signant, atque adeo acsi 
Deum significantia divinis digne cen- 


sentur honoribus, certe qui ea sculpsit, 
eisque efligiem dedit, multo magis hos 
promerebatur honores.—Et paulo post, 
Quocirca hujusmodi religio deorumque 
fictio non pietatis esse, sed iniquitatis in- 
vectio.—Veritatis via ad eum qui verus 
Deus est diriget; ad eum vero cognos- 
cendum et exactissime intelligendum 
[leg. ‘ad eam’ &c.] nullius extra nos po- 
sitz rei opem necessariam habemus.— 
Quod si quis interrogat, quenam ista sit ? 
Uniuscujusque animam esse dixerim, at- 
que insitam illam intelligentiam, per ip- 
sam enim solam Deus inspici et intelligi 
potest.—Orat. cont. gent. [in §§ 21, 9, sq. J 
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wisdom, His goodness and His bounty: but to represent God in a 
carved stone or a painted table, does depauperate our understanding 
of God, and dishonours Him below the painter’s art ; for it represents 
Him lovely only by that art, and therefore less than him that painted 
it. But that which Athanasius" adds is very material, and gives great 
reason of the command why God should severely forbid any image of 
Himself: calamitati enim et tyrannidi servientes homines unicum 
illud et nulls communicabile Dei nomen lignis lapidibusque imposue- 
runt, ‘some In sorrow for their dead children made their images, and 
fancied that presence; some desiring to please their tyrannous princes, 
put up their statues, and at distance by a fantastical presence flat- 
tered them with honours. And in process of time these were made 
gods, and the incommunicable name was given to wood and stones.’ 
Not that the heathens thought that image to be very God, but that 
they were imaginarily present in them, and so had their name. J/u- 
gusmods igitur imitis tdolorum imventio scriptura teste apud homines 
capit', «thus idolatry began, saith the scripture,’ and thus it was 
promoted; and the event was, they made pitiful conceptions of God, 
they confined His presence to a statue, they worshipped Him with 
the lowest way imaginable, they descended from all spirituality and 
the noble ways of understanding, and made wood and stone to be as 
it were a body to the Father of spirits; they gave the incommunica- 
ble name not only to dead men, and angels, and demons, but to the 
images of them; and though it is great folly to picture angelical 
spirits, and dead herocs, whom they never saw, yet by these steps 
when they had come to picture God himself, this was the height of 
the gentile impiety ; and is but too plain a representation of the im- 
piety practised by too many in the Roman church. 

But as we proceed further the case will be yet clearer. Concern- 
ing the testimony of Eusebius, [ wonder that any writer of Roman 
controversies should be ignorant, and being so, should confidently 
say Kusebius hath nothing to this purpose, viz., to condemn the pic- 
turing of God, when his words are so famous that they are recorded 
in the seventh synod*; and the words were occasioned by a solemn 
message sent to Eusebius by the sister of Constantius and wife of 
Licinius, lately turncd from being pagan to be christian, desiring 
Kusebius to send her the picture of our Lord Jesus; to which he 
answers, Quia vero de quudam imagine quasi Christi scripsistt, hanc 
volens tibi a nobis mitti, quam dicis et qualem hane, quam perhibes, 
‘Christi imaginem ? utrum veram et incommutabilem, et natura cha- 
racteres suos portantem, an istam quam propter nos suscepit, servi 
Jorma schemate cireumamictus? Sed de forma quidem Dei nec ipse 
arbitror te querere, semel ab ipso edoctam, quoniam neque Patrem 
quis novit nisi Filius, neque ipsum Filium novit quis aliquando digne, 
nisi solus Pater gui eum genuit. And a little alter, Ques ergo hujus- 
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modi dignitatis et glorie vibrantes et prefulgentes splendores exarare 
potuisseé mortuis et inanimatis coloribus et scripturis umbraticis ? 
And then speaking of the glory of Chnst in mount Tabor, he pro- 
ceeds, Hirgo st tunc incarnata ejus forma tantum virtutem sortita 
est ab inhabitante in se divinitate mutata, quid oportet dicere cum 
mortalitate exutus, et corruptione ablutus, speciem servilis forme in 
gloriam Domini et Dei commutavit ? Where besides that Eusebius 
thinks it unlawful to make a picture of Christ, and therefore conse- 
quently much more to make a picture of God, he also tells Constantia 
he supposes she did not offer at any desire of that. 

Well, for these three of the fathers we are well enough, but for 
the rest, the objector says™ that they “speak only against represent- 
ing God as in His own essence, shape or form.” 'To this I answer 
that God hath no shape or form, and therefore these fathers could 
not speak against making images of a thing that was not; and as for 
the images of His essence, no Christian, no heathen ever pretended 
to it; and no man or beast can be pictured so: no puinter can paint 
an essence. And therefore although this distinction was lately made 
in the Roman schools, yet the fathers knew nothing of it, and the 
Roman doctors can make nothing of it, for the reasons now told. But 
the gentleman saith that ‘some of their church allow only and practise 
the picturing those forms wherein God hath appeared.’ It is very 
well they do no more; but 1 pray,in what forms did God the Father 
ever appear, or the holy and mysterious Trinity? or suppose they had, 
does it follow they may be painted? We saw but now out of Kuse- 
bius that it was not esteemed lawful to picture Christ, though He did 
appear in a human body: and although it is supposed that the Holy 
Ghost did appear in the shape of a dove, yet it 1s forbidden by the 
sixth gencral" council to paint Christ like a lamb, or the Holy Spirit 
like a dove. Add to this, where did ever the holy and blessed Trinity 
appear like three faces joined im one, or like an old man with Christ 
crucified leaning on his breast, and a dove hovering over them; and 
yet however the objector is pleased to mince the matter, yet the doing 
this is whigue inter catholicos recepta ; and that not only to be seen, 
but to be adored, as I proved a little above by testimonies of their 
own. 

The next charge is concerning 8. Hierome®, that he says no such 
thing ; which matter will soon be at an end if we see the commentary 
he makes on these words of Isaiah, Cuz ergo similem fecistis Deum, 
‘to whom do you liken God, or what image will ye make for Him 
who is a Spirit, and is in all things, and runs every where, and holds 
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the carth in His fist? And he laughs at the folly of the nations, that 
an artist, or a brazier, or a goldsmith, or a silversmith makes a god,’ 
viz., by making the image of God. But the objector adds that ‘ it 
would be long to set down the words of the other fathers quoted by 
the doctor ;’ and truly so the doctor thought so too at first; but be- 
cause the objector says they do not make against what some of his 
church own and practise, 1 thought it might be worth the reader’s 


pains to see them. 


Other testimo- 


The words of S. Austin? in this question are very 
nics. 


plain and decretory. “For a Christian to place such 
an image to God” (viz., with right and left hand, sitting with bended 
knees, that is, in the shape of a man) “is wickedness, but much more 
wicked is it to place it in our hearts.” But of this I have given ac- 
count in the preceding section. 

Theodoret, Damascene, and Nicephorus do so expressly condemn 
the picturmg God, that it is acknowledged by my adversaries, only 
they fly for succour to the old mampsimus?; they condemn the pictur- 
ing the essence of God, but not Ils forms and appearances; a dis- 
tinction which those good old writers never thought of, but directly 
they condemned all images of God and the holy Trinity. And the 
bishops in the seventh synod, though they were worshippers of images, 
yet they thinking that angels were corporeal, believed they might be 
painted, but demed it of God expressly. And indecd it were a strange 
thing that God in the Old testament should so severely forbid any 
image to be made of Ilim, upon this reason because He-is invisible ; 
and He presses it passionately by calling it to their memory, that they 
‘heard a voice, but saw no shape ;’ and yet that both He had formerly 
and did afterwards shew Himself in shapes and forms which might 
be painted, and so the very reason of the commandment be wholly 
void. ‘lo which add this consideration, that although the angels did 
frequently appear, and consequently had forms possible to be repre- 
sented in imagery, yet none of the ancients did suppose it lawful to 
paint angels, but they that thought them to be corporeal. Tov adpa- 
Tov εἰκονογραφεῖν ἢ διαπλάσσειν οὐχ ὅσιον, said Philo". To which 
purpose is that of Seneca’, Hffugit oeulos, cogitatione visendus est ; 
and Antiphanest said of God, ᾿Οφθαλμοῖς οὐχ ὁρᾶται, οὐδενὶ ἔοικε, 
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errorem emendaret, respondit se nolle 
above.] ‘l'ale enim simulacrum Deo ne- 


mutare suum antiquum mumpsimus ip- 


fas est christiano in templo collocare, 
multo magis in corde nefarium est, ubi 
vere templum est. 

4 [*This worthy handmaid of mine, 
the letter 5," (says Grammar) ‘has been 
of all letters the most unfortunate,’— 
Nam et quidam indoctus sacrificus An- 
glicus eam possessione sua annis triginta 
expulit, nec puduit illum tam longo tem- 
pore ‘mumpsimus’ legere, loco ‘ sump- 
simus.” Et quum moneretur a docto ut 
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διόπερ αὐτὸν ἐκμαθεῖν ἐξ εἰκόνος οὐδεὶς δύναται, ‘God is not seen 
with eyes, He is like to no man; therefore no man can by an image 
know Him.’ By which it appears plainly to be the gencral opinion 
of the ancients that whatever was incorporeal was not to be painted, 
no, though it had appeared in symbolical forms, as confessedly the 
angels did. And of this the second synod of Nice¥ itself is a suffi- 
cient witness; the fathers of which did all approve the epistle of 
Jolin bishop of Thessalonica, in which he largely discourses against 
the picturing of any thing that is incorporcal. [16 that pleases to 
see more of this affair may find much more, and to very great purpose, 
in a little book De imaginibus in the first book of the Greek and 
Latin Bibliotheca patrum* ; out of which I shall only transcribe these 
words’, Won esse Jacrendum imagines Dei; imo si quis guid simile 
attentaverit, hunc extremis suppliciis, veluti ethnicis communicantem 
dogmatis, suljici. Let them translate it that please, only 1 remember 
that Aventinus? tells a story that pope John the twenty-second caused 
to be burnt for heretics those persous who had painted the holy Trinity; 
which 1 urge for no other reason but to shew how late an innovation 
of religion this is in the church of Rome. The worship of images 
came in by degrees *, and it was long resisted, but until of late it never 
came to the height of impiety as to picture God, and to worship Him 
by images: but this was the state and last perfection of this sin, and 
hath spoiled a great part of christianity, and turned it back to 
ethnicism. 

But that 1 may sum up all; I desire the Roman doctors to weigh 
well the words of one of their own popes, Gregory the second ", to the 
question, Cur tamen Putrem Domini nostri Jesu Christi non ocutis 
subjtcimus, ‘why do we not subject the Father of our Lord Jesus 
to the eyes?’ He answers, Quoniam Dei natura spectaula proponi 
non potest ac fingr, ‘the nature of God cannot be exposed to be be- 
held, nor yet feigned.’ He did not conclude that ‘ therefore we cannot 
make the image of His essence,’ but none at all, nothing of Him to 
be exposed to the sight. And that this is his direct and full meaning, 
besides his own words, we may conclude from the note which Baronius 
makes upon it, Postea in usu venisse ut pingatur in ecclesia Pater et 
Spiritus sanctus, ‘afterwards it became an use in the church? (viz., 
the Roman) ‘to paint the Father and the Holy Ghost.’ And there- 
fore besides the impiety of it, the church of Rome is guilty of inno- 
vation in this particular also, which was the thing I intended to 
prove. 


" Act. v. [tom. iv. col. 292 sq.] 8. [‘decrees’ A. ] 
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FIVE LETTERS 


PERSONS 


CHANGED OR TEMPTED TO A CHANGE 
IN THEIR RELIGION. 
THE FIRST TO A GENTLEWOMAN SEDUCED TO THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. 


THE SECOND TO A PERSON RETURNING TO THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THE OTIIERS TO A GENTLEMAN TEMPTED TO TILE COMMUNION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
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THE FIRST LETTER. 


TO A GENTLEWOMAN SEDUCED TO THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


M. B. 


I was desirous of an opportunity in London to have discoursed 
with you concerning something of nearest concernment to you, but 
the multitude of my little affairs hindered me, and have brought upon 
you this trouble to read a long letter; which yet [ hope you will be 
more willing to do, because it comes from one who hath a great 
respect to your person, and a very great charity to your soul. I must 
confess I was on your behalf troubled when 1 heard you were fallen 
from the coninunion of the church of Jingland, and entered into a 
voluntary, unnecessary schism and departure from the laws of the 
king, and the communion of those with whom you have always lived 
in charity ; going against those laws in the defence and profession of 
which your husband died, going from the religion im which you were 
baptized, in which for so many years you lived piously and hoped 
for heaven, and all this without any sufficient reason, without neces- 
sity or just scandal ministered to you. And to aggravate all this, you 
did it in a time when the church of England was persecuted, when 
she was marked with the characterisms of her Lord, the marks of the 
cross of Jesus, that is, when she suffered for a holy cause and a holy 
conscience, when the church of England was more glorious than at 
any time before, even when she could shew more martyrs and con- 
fessors than any church this day m christendom, even then when a 
king died in the profession of her religion, and thousands of priests, 
learned and pious men, suffered the spoiling of their goods rather 
than they would forsake one article of so excellent a religion. So that 
seriously it is not casily to be imagined that any thing should move 
you, unless it be that which troubled the perverse Jews, and the 
heathen Greek, Scandalum crucis, ‘the scandal of the cross;’ you 
stumbled at that rock of offence, you left us because we were afflicted, 
lessened in outward circumstances and wrapped in a cloud: but give 
me leave only to remind you of that sad saying of the scripture *, that 
you may avoid the consequent of it; ‘they that fall on this stone 
shall be broken in pieces, but they on whom it shall fall shall be 
grinded to powder.’ And if we should consider things but prudently, 
it is a great argument that the sons of our church are very conscien- 
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tious and just in their persuasions, when it is evident that we have no- 
temporal end to serve, nothing but the great end of our souls; all our 
hopes of preferment are gone, all secular regards, only we still have 
truth on our sides, and we are not willing with the loss of truth to 
change from a persecuted to a prosperous church, from a reformed to 
a church that will not be reformed ; lest we give scandal to good 
people that suffer for a holy conscience, and weaken the hands of the 
afflicted ; of which if you had been more careful you would have re- 
mained much more innocent. 

But I pray give me leave to consider for you, because you in your 
change considered so little for yourself, what fault, what false doc- 
trinc, what wicked or dangerous proposition, what defect, what amiss 
did you find in the Doctrine and Liturgy and Discipline of the church 
of England? 


For its Doctrine, it is certain it professes the belief of all that is 
written in the Old and New testament, all that which is in the three 
creeds, the apostolical, the Nicene, and that of Athanasius, and what- 
soever was decreed in the four general councils or in any other truly 
such, and whatsoever was condemned in these, our church hath 
legally declared it to be heresy ἢ, And upon these accounts above four 
whole ages of the church went to heaven; they baptized all their 
catechumens into this faith, their hopes of heaven was upon this and 
a good life, their saints and martyrs lived and died in this alone, they 
denied communion to none that professed this faith. ‘This is the 
catholic faith,’ so saith the creed of Athanasius; and unless a company 
of men have power to alter the faith of God, whosoever live and die 
m this faith are entirely catholic and christian. So that the church 
of England hath the same faith without dispute that the church had 
for four or five hundred years, and therefore there could be nothing 
wanting here to saving faith if we live according to our belief. 


For the Liturgy of the church of England* I shall not need to 
say much, because the case will be very evident; first, because the 
disputers of the church of Rome have not been very forward to object 
any thing against it, they cannot charge it with any evil: secondly, 
because for all the time of king Edward the sixth, and till the 
eleventh year of queen Elizabeth, your people came to our churches 
and prayed with us, till the bull of Pius quintus came out upon 
temporal regards, and made a schism by forbidding the queen’s sub- 
jects to pray as by law was here appointed, though the prayers were 
good and holy, as themselves did believe. That bull enjoined re- 
cusancy, and made that which was an act of rebellion, and dis- 
obedience, and schism, to be the character of your Roman catholics. 
And after this what can be supposed wanting in order to salvation ? 


b [See vol. v. p. 197, note i.] ¢ [ibid., p. 236 sqq.] 
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We have the word of God, the faith of the apostles, the creeds of 
the primitive church, the articles of the four first general councils, a 
holy liturgy, excellent prayers, perfect sacraments, faith and repent- 
ance, the ten commandments, and the sermons of Christ, and all the 
precepts and counsels of the gospel ; we teach the necessity of good 
works, and require and strictly exact the severity of a holy life; we 
live in obedience to God, and are ready to die for Him, and do so 
when He requires us so to do; we speak honour® of His most holy 
name, we worship Him at the mention of His name, we confess His 
attributes; we love His servants, we pray for all men, we love all 
Christians, even our most erring brethren, we confess our sins to God 
and to our brethren whom we have offended, and to God’s ministers 
in cases of scandal or of a troubled conscience, we communicate often, 
we are enjoined to receive the holy sacrament thrice every year at 
least; our priests absolve the penitent, our bishops ordain priests, 
and confirm baptized persons, and bless their people and intercede 
for them; and what could here be wanting to salvation ? what neces- 
sily forced you frem us? I dare not suspect. it was a temporal regard 
that drew you away, but Tam sure it could be no spiritual. 

But. now that I have told you and made you to consider from whence 
you went, give me Jeave to represent to you and tell you whither 
you are gone, that you may understand the nature and conditions of 
your change. J*or do not think yourself safe because they tell you 
that you are come to ‘the church ;’ you are indeed gone from one 
church to another, from a better to a worse, as will appear in the 
induction, the particulars of which before 1 reckon, give me leave to 
give you this advice; if you mean in this affair to understand what 
you lo, it were better you enquired what your religion is, than what 
your church is; for that which is a true rehgion to-day, will be so 
to-morrow and for ever; but that which is a holy church to-day, 
may be herctical at the next change, or may betray her trust, or 
obtrude pew articles in contradiction to the old, or by new interpre- 
tations may clude ancient truths, or may change your crecd, or may 
pretend to be the spouse of Christ when 5116 is idolatrous, that is, 
adulterous to God. Your religion is that which you must, and there- 
fore may competently understand ; you must live in it, and grow in 
it, and govern all the actions of your life by it; and in all questions 
concerning the church, you are to choose your church by the religion, 
‘and therefore this ought first and last to be enquired after. Whether 
the Roman church be the catholic church, must depend upon so 
many uncertain enquirics, is offered to be proved by so long, so 
tedious a method, hath in it so many intrigues and labyrinths of 
question, and is (like a long line) so impossible to be perfectly straight 
and to have no declination in it when it is held by such a hand as 
yours, that unless it be by material enquiries into the articles of the 
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“ 
religion, you can never hope to have just grounds’of confidence. In 
the mean time you can consider this; if the Roman church were the 
catholic, that is, so as to exclude all that are not of her communion, 
then tpe Greek churches had as good turn Turks as remain damned 
Christians, and all that are in the communion of all the other patri- 
archal churches in christendom must also perish like heathens, which 
thing before any man can believe he must have put off all reason, 
and all modesty, and all charity: and who can with any probability 
think that the communion of saints in the creed is nothing but the 
communion of Roman subjects, and the article of the catholic church 
was made up to dispark the inclosures of Jerusalem but to turn 
them into the pale of Rome, and the church is as limited as ever it 
was, save only that the synagogue is translated to Rome; which Τ 
think you will easily believe was a proposition the apostles under- 
stood not. But though it be hard to trust to it, it is also so hard 
to prove it, that you shall never be able to understand the measures 
of that question, and therefore your salvation can never depend upon 
it. For no good or wise person can believe that God hath tied our 
salvation to impossible measures, or bound us to an article that is 
not by us cognoscible, or intends ‘to have us conducted by that which 
we cannot understand: and when you shall know that learned men, 
even of the Roman party are not agreed concerning the catholic 
church that is infallibly to guide you, some saying that it is the 
virtual church, that 18, the pope; some that it is the representative 
church, that is, a council; some that it is the pope and the council, 
the virtual church and the representative church together; some 
that neither of these, nor both together are infalhble, but only 
the essential church, or the diffusive church, is the catholic from 
whom we must at no hand dissent; you will quickly find yourself 
m a wood, and uncertain whether you have more than a word in 
exchange for your soul, when you are told you are in the catholic 
church. But I will tell you what you may understand and see and 
feel, something that yourself can te Ἢ] whether 1 say true or no con- 
cerning it. You are now gone to a church that protects itself by 
arts of subtilty and arms, by violence, and persccuting all that are not 
of their minds, to a church in which you are to be a subject of the 
king so long as it pleases the pope: in which you may be absolved 
from your vows made to God, your oaths to the king, your promises 
to men, your duty to your parents in some cases: a church im which 
men pray to God, and to saints in the same form of words in which 
they pray to God, as you may see in the offices of saints, and parti- 
cularly of Our Lady: a church in which men are taught ‘by most of 
the principal leaders to worship images with the same worship with 
which they worship God and Christ, or him or her whose image it 
is, and in which they usually picture God the Father and the holy 
Trinity ; to the great dishonour of that sacred mystery, against the 
doctrine and practice of the primitive church, against the express 
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doctrine of scripture, against the honour of a divine attribute, I 
mean the immensity and spirituality of the divine nature. You are 
gone to a church that pretends to be infallible, and yet is infinitely 
deceived in many particulars, and yet endures no contradictiom, and 
is impatient her children should enquire into any thing her priests 
obtrude. You are gone from receiving the whole sacrament to receive 
it but half; from Christ’s institution to a human invention, from scrip- 
ture to uncertain traditions, and from ancient traditions to new pre- 
tences, from prayers which ye understood to prayers which ye under- 
stand not, from’ confidence in God to rely upon creatures, from entire 
dependence upon inward acts to a dangerous temptation of resting 
too much in outward ministries, in the external work of sacraments 
and of sacramentals. You are gone from a church whose worshipping 
is simple, christian and apostolical, to a church where men’s con- 
sciences are loaden with a burden of ceremonies greater than that ΠῚ 
the days of the Jewish religion (for the ceremomal of the church of 
Rome is a great book in folio) greater I say than all the ceremonies 
of the Jews contained in Leviticus, ὅσο. You are gone from a church 
where you were exhorted to read the word of God, the holy scriptures, 
from whence you found instruction, institution, comfort, reproof, a 
treasure of all excellencies, to a church that scals np that fountam 
from you, and gives you drink by drops out of such cisterns as they 
first make, and then stain, and then reach out. And if it be told you 
that some men abuse scripture; it is true, for if your priests had not 
abused scripture, they could not thus have abused yon: but there is 
no necessity they should, and you need not unless you hst; any more 
than you need to abuse the sacraments or decrees of the church, or 
the messages of your friend, or the letters you receive, or the laws of 
the land, all which are liable to be abused by evil persons, but not 
by good people and modest understandings. It is now become a 
part of your religion to be ignorant, to walk m blindness, to believe 
the man that hears your confessions, to hear none but hum, not to 
hear God speaking but by him, and so you are liable to be abused 
by him, as he please, without remedy. You are gone from vs, where 
you were only taught to worship God through Jesus Chmist, and now 
you are taught to worship saints and angels with a worship at least 
dangerous, and in some things proper to God; for your church wor- 
ships the virgin Mary with burning incense and candles to her, and 
-you give her presents, which by the consent of all nations used to be 
esteemed a worship peculiar to God, and it is the same thing which 
was condemned for heresy in the Collyridians*, who offered a cake to 
the virgin Mary: a candle and a cake make no difference in the wor- 
ship ; and your joining God and the saints in your worship and de- 
votions is like the device of them that fought for king and parlia- 
ment, the latter destroys the former. I will trouble you with no 
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more particulars, because if these move you not to consider better, 
nothing can. 


But, yet I have two things more to add of another nature, onc of 
which at least may prevail upon you, whom I suppose to have a 
tender and a religious conscience. 

The first is, that all the points of difference between us and your 
church are such as do evidently serve the ends of covetousness and 
ambition, of power and riches, and so stand vehemently suspected 
of design and art, rather than truth of the article and designs upon 
heaven. I instance in the pope’s power over princes and all the world ; 
his power of dispensation, the exemption of the clergy from jurisdic. 
tion of princes, the doctrine of purgatory and indulgences which was 
once made means to raise a portion for a lady», the niece of pope 
Leo the tenth; the pricst’s power advanced beyond authority of any 
warrant from scripture, a doctrine apt to bring absolute obedience to 
the papacy.—But because this is possibly too nice for you to suspect 
or consider, that which I am sure ought to move you is this ;— 

That you are gone to a religion in which though through God’s 
grace prevailing over the follies of men, there are, i hope and chari- 
tably suppose, many pious men that love God, and live good lives, yet 
there are very many doctrines taught by your men which are very ill 
friends to a good life. 1 instance in your indulgences and pardons, 
in which vicious men put a great confidence, and rely greatly upon 
them. The doctrine of purgatory, which gives countenance to a sort 
of Christians who live half to God and half to the world, and for them 
this doctrine hath found out a way that they may go to hell and to 
heaven too. The doctrine that the pricst’s absolution can turn a 
trifling repentance into a perfect and a good, and that suddenly too, 
and at any time, even on our death-bed, or the minute before our 
death, is a dangerous heap of falsehoods, and gives licence to wicked 
people, and teaches men to reconcile a wicked debauched life with the 
hopes of heaven. And then for penances and temporal satisfaction, 
which might seem to be as a plank after the shipwreck of the duty of 
repentance, to keep men in awe, and to preserve them from sinking 
in an ocean of impiety, it comes to just nothing by your doctrine ; for 
there are so many casy ways of indulgences and gctting pardons, SO 
many confraternities, stations, privileged altars, little offices, Agnus 
Deis, amulets, hallowed devices, swords, roses, liats, churchyards, and 
the fountain of these annexed indulgences the pope himself, and his 
power of granting what, and when, and to whom he list, that he is a 
very unfortunate man that necds to smart with penances ; and after 
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all, he may choose to suffer any at all, for he may pay them in pur- 
gatory if he please, and he may come out of purgatory upon reason- 
able terms, in case he should think it fit to go thither; so that all 
the whole duty of repentance seems to be destroyed with devices of 
men that seek power and gain, and find error and folly; insomuch 
that if 1 had a mind to live an evil life, and yet hope for heaven at 
last, I would be of your religion above any in the world. 

But I forget I am writing a letter: I shall therefore desire you to 
consider upon the premises, which is the safer way. or surely it is 
lawful for a man to serve God without images; but that to worship 
images is lawful is not so sure. It is lawful to pray to God alone, 
to confess élim to be true, and every man a liar, to otll no man mas- 
ter upon carth, but to rely upon God teaching us; but it is at least 
hugely disputable, and not at all certain, that any man or society of 
men can be infallible, that we may put our trust in saints, in certain 
extraordinary images, or burn incense and offer consumptive oblations 
to the virgin Mary, or make vows to persons of whose state, or place, 
or capacities, or condition we have no certain revelation: we are sure 
we do well when in the holy communion we worship God and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, but they who also worship what seems to be 
bread are put to strange shifts to make themselves believe it to be 
lawful. Jt is certainly lawful to belicve what we see and feel; but 
it is an unnatural thing upon pretence of faith to disbelieve our cyes, 
when our sense and our faith can better be reconciled, as it is in 
the question of the real presence, as it is taught by the church of 
England. 

So that unless you mean to prefer a danger before safety, tempta- 
tion to unholiness before a severe and a holy religion, unless you 
mean to lose the benefit of your prayers by praying what you perceive 
not, and the benefit of the sacrament in great degrees by falling from 
Christ’s institution, and taking half instead of all; unless you desire 
to provoke God to jealousy by images, and man to jealousy in_pro- 
fessing a religion in which you may in many cases have leave to for- 
feit your faith and lawful trust, unless you will still continue to give 
scandal to those good people with whom you have lived in a common 
religion, and weaken the hearts of God’s afflicted ones, unless you 
will choose a catechism without the second commandment, and a 
faith that grows bigger or less as men please, and a hope that in 
‘many degrees relics on men and vain confidences, and a charity that 
damns all the world but yourselves, unless you will do all this, that 
18, sufler an abuse in your prayers, in the sacrament, in the command- 
ments, in faith, in hope, in charity, in the communion of saints, and 
your duty to your supreme, you must return to the bosom of your 
mother the church of England from whence you have fallen, rather 
weakly than maliciously, and I doubt not but you will find the com- 
fort of it all your life, and in the day of your death, and in the day 
of judgment. If you will nol, yet I have freed mine own soul, and 
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done an act of duty and charity, which at least you are bound to take 
kindly if you will not cntertain it obediently. 

Now let me add this, that although most of these objections are 
such things which are the open and avowed doctrines or practices of 
your church, and need not to be proved as being either notorious or 
confessed ; yet if any of your guides shall seem to question any thing 
of it, 1 will bind myself to verify it to a tittle, and in that sense too 
which I intend them, that is, so as to be an objection obliging you 
to return, under the pain of folly, or heresy, or disobedience, according 
to the subject matter. And though 1 have propounded these things 
now to your consideration, yet if it be desired 1 shall represent them 
to your eye, so shat even yourself shall be able to give gentence in 
the behalf of truth. In the meantime give ime leave to tell you of 
how much folly you are guilty in being moved by such mock argu- 
ments as your men use when they meet with women, and tender con- 
sciences, and weaker understandings. 

The first 15, Where was your church before Luther? Now if you 
had called upon them to speak something against your religion from 
scripture, or nght reason, or universal tradition, you had been secure 
as a tortoise in her shell; a cart pressed with sheaves could not have 
oppressed your cause or person, though you had confessed you un- 
derstood nothing of the mysteries of succession doctrinal or personal. 
For if we can make it appear that our religion was that which Christ 
and [his apostles tauglit, let the truth suffer what eclipses or preju- 
dices can be supposed, let it be hid hke the holy fire in the captivity 5, 
yet what Christ and His apostles taught us is eternally true, and 
shall by some means or other be conveyed to us; even the enemies 
of truth have been conservators of that truth by which we can con- 
fute their errors. But if you still ask where αὖ was before Luther ἢ 
I answer it was there where it was after; cven in the scriptures of 
the Old and New testament ; and 1 know no warrant for any other 
religion ; and if you will expect 1 should shew any society of men 
who professed all the doctrines which are now expressed im the con- 
fession of the church of England; I shall tell you it is unreasonable; 
because some of our truths are now brought into our public confes- 
sions that they might be opposed against your errors; before the 
occasion of which there was no need of any such confessions, till you 
made many things necessary to be professed which are not lawful to 
be believed. For if we believe your superinduced follics we shall do 
unreasonably, unconscionably, and wickedly ; but the questions them- 
selves are so useless, abstracting from the accidental necessity which 
your follies have brought upon us, that it had been happy if we had 
never heard of them more than the saints and martyrs did in the first 
ages of the church; but because your clergy have invaded the liberty 
of the church, and multiplied the dangers of damnation, and pretend 
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new necessities, and have introduced new articles, and atlright the 
simple upon new pretensions, and slight the very institution and the 
commands of Christ and of the apostles, and invent new sacramentals, 
constituting ceremonies of their own head, and promise grace along 
with the use of them, as if they were not ministers but lords of the 
Spirit, and teach for doctrines the commandments of imen, and make 
void the commandment of God by their tradition, and have made a 
strange body of divinity: therefore 10 is necessary that we should im- 
mure our faith by the refusal of such vain and superstitious dreams ; 
but our faith was completed at first, 10 is no other than that which 
was delivered to the saints, and can be no more for ever. 

So that it is a foolish demand to require that we should shew be- 
fore Luther a system of articles declaring our sense in these ques- 
tions: it was long before they were questions at all; and when they 
were made questions, they remained so a long time; and when by 
their several pieces they were determined, this part of the church 
was oppressed with a violent power ; and when God gave opportunity, 
then the yoke was broken; and this is the whole progress of this 
affair, But if you will still msist upon it, then Jet the matter be put 
into equal balances, and let them shew any church whose confession 
of faith was such as was obtruded upon you at ‘Trent: and if your 
religion be Pius quartus lis creed at Trent, then we also have a 
question to ask, and that is, Where was your religion before Trent ? 

The council of Trent determined that the souls departed before the 
day of judgment enjoy the beatifical vision: it is certain this article 
could not be shewn im the confession of any of the ancient churches, 
for most of the fathers were of another opinion. But that which is 
the greatest offence of christendom is not only that these doctrines 
which we say are false were yet affirmed, but that those things which 
the church of God did always reject, or held as uncertain, should be 
made articles of faith, and so become parts of your religion ; and of 
these it is that I again ask the question which none of your side shall 
ever be able to answer for you, Where was your religion before Trent? 
T could instance in many particulars; but 1 shall name one to you, 
which because the thing of itself is of no great consequexce, it will 
appear the more unreasonable and intolerable that your church should 
adopt it into the things of necessary belief, especially since it was 
only a matter of fact, and they took the false part too. -For in the 
xxl. Sess. chap. 44, it is affirmed, that ‘although the holy fathers 
did give the sacrament of the eucharist to infants, yet they did it 
without any necessity of salvation ;’ that is, they did not believe it 
necessary to their salvation; which is notoriously false, and the con- 
trary is marked out with the blacklead of every man almost that 
reads their works ; and yet your council says this is 8146 controversia 
credendum, ‘to be belicved without all controversy,’ and all Christians 
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forbidden to believe or teach otherwise. So that here it is made an 
article of faith amongst you that a man shall neither believe his rea- 
son nor his eyes: and who can shew any confession of faith in which 
all the Trent doctrine was professed and enjoined under pain of dam- 
nation? and before the council of Constance, the doctrine touching 
the pope’s power was so new, so decried, that, as Gerson® says, he 
hardly should have escaped the note of heresy that would have said 
so much as was there defined: so that in that article which now 
makes a great part of your belicf, where was your religion before the 
council of Constance? and it is notorious that your council of Con- 
stance determined the doctrine of the half communion with a zon 
obstante to Clirist’s institution, that is, with a defiance to it, or a 
noted, observed neglect of it, and with a profession it was otherwise 
in the primitive church. Where then was your religion before Jolin 
Hus and llierome of Prague’s time, against whom that council was 
convened? But by {118 instance it appears most certainly that your 
church cannot shew her confessions nnmediately after Christ, and 
therefore if we could not shew ours immediately before Luther, it 
were not half so much ; for since you receded from Christ’s doctrine, 
we might well recede from yours; and if matters not who or how 
many or how long they professed your doctrine, if neither Christ nor 
His apostles did teach it: so that if these articles constitute your 
church, your church was invisible at the first, and if ours was invisi- 
ble afterwards it matters not, for yours was invisible in the days of 
light, and ours was invisible in the days of darkness. Tor our 
church was always visible in the reflections of scripture, and he that 
had his eyes of faith and reason might casily have seen these truths 
all the way which constitute our church. But 1 add yet further, 
that our church before Luther was there where your church was, in 
the same place and in the same persons; for divers of the errors 
which have been amongst us reformed, were not the constituent arti- 
cles of your church before Luther’s time; for before the last councils 
of your church a man might have been of your communion upon 
easier terms; and indulgences were indeed a practice, but no article 
of faith before your men made it so, and that very latcly, and so were 
many other things besides. So that although your men cozen the 
credulous and the simple by calling yours ‘the old religion,’ yet the 
difference is vast between truth and their affirmative, cven as much 
as between old errors and new articles. For although ignorance and 
superstition had prepared the ore, yet the councils of Constance and 
Basil, and Trent especially, were the forges and the mint. 

Lastly, if your men had not by all the vile and violent arts of the 
world stopped the mouths of dissenters, the question would quickly 
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have been answered, or our articles would have been so confessed, so 
owned and so public, that the question could never have been 
asked; but in despite of all opposition, there were great numbers of 
professors who did protest and profess and practise our doctrines 
contrary to your articles; as it 1s demonstrated by the divines of 
Germany in Illyricus his Catalogus testium veritatis‘, and in bishop 
Morton’s Appeal. 


But with your next objection you are better pleased, and your men 
make most noise with it. For you pretend that by our confession 
salvation may be had in your church, but your men deny it to us; 
and therefore by the confession of both sides you may be safe, and 
there is no question concerning you; but of us there is great 
question, four none but ourselves say that we can be saved. I 
answer ; 

1. That salvation may be had in your church, is it ever the truer 
because we say it? if it be not, it can add no confidence to you, for 
the proposition gets no strength by our affirmative. But if it be, 
then our authority is good, or clse our reason; and if either be, then 
we have more reason to be believed speaking of ourselves, because we 
are concerned to sce that ourselves may be in a state of hope; and 
therefore we would not venture on this side if we had not greater 
reason to belicve well of ourselves than of you. And therefore 
believe us when it is more likely that we have greater reason, because 
we have greater concerninents, and therefore greater considerations. 


2. As much charity as your men pretend us to speak of you, yet 
it is a clear case our hope of your salvation 18 so little that we dare 
uot venture ourselves on your side. The burger of Oldwater being 
to pass a river in lus journcy to Daventry, bad his man try the ford ; 
telling him he hoped he should not be drowned, for though he was 
afraid the river was too deep, yet he thought his horse would carry 
him out, or at least, the boats would fetch him off. Such a confi- 
dence we may have of you, but you will find that but little warranty, 
1 you remember how great an interest it is that you venture. 


3. It would be remembered that though the best ground of your 
hope is not the goodness of your own faith, but the greatness of our 
charity ; yet we, that charitably hope well of you, have a fulness of 
assurance of the truth and certainty of our own way; and however 
-you can please yourselves with images of things as having no firm 
footing for your trifling confidence, yet you can never with your 
tricks outface us of just and firm adherencies; and if you were not 
empty of supports, and greedy of bulrushes, snatching at any thing 
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to support your sinking cause, you would with fear and trembling 
consider the direct dangers which we demonstrate to you to be in 
your religion, rather than flatter yourselves with collateral, weak, and 
deceitful hopes of accidental possibilities that some of you may escape. 


4. If we be more charitable to you than you are to us, acknow- 
ledge in us the beauty and essential form of christian religion ; 
be sure you love as well as make use of our charity; but if you make 
our charity an argument against us, remember that you render us 
evil in exchange for good; and let it be no brag to you that you 
have not that charity to us; for therefore the Donatists were con- 
demned for heretics and schismatics because they damned all the 
world, and afforded no charity to any that was not of their com- 
munion. 


5. But that our charity may be such indeed, that is, that it may 
do you a real benefit, and not turn into wormwood and coloquintida, 
I pray take notice in what sense it is that we allow salvation may 
possibly be had in your church. We warrant it not to any, we only 
hope it for some, we allow it to thei as to the sadducees in the law, 
and to the Corinthians in the gospel, who denied the resurrection ; 
that is, till they were sufficiently instructed, and competently con- 
vinced, and had time and powers to outwear their prejudices and 
the impresses of their education and long persuasion. Bat to thein 
amongst you who can and do consider and yet determine for error 
and interest, we have a greater charity, even so much as to labour 
and pray for their conversion, but not so much fondness as to flatter 
them into boldness and pertinacious adherencies to matters of so great 
danger. 


ὑ. But in all this affair thongh your men are very bold with God 
and leap into His judgment-seat before lim, and give wild sentences 
concerning the salvation of your own party and the damnation of all 
that disagree, yet that which is our charity to you is indeed the fear 
of God and the reverence of His judgments. We do not say that all 
papists are certainly damned; we wish and desire vehemently that 
none of you may perish; but then this charity of judgment relates 
not to you, nor is derived from any probability which we see in your 
doctrines that differ from ours; but because we know not what rate 
and value God puts upon the article. It concerns neither you nor us 
to say, this or that man shall be damned for his opinion; for besides 
that this is a bold intrusion into that secret of God which shall not 
be opened till the day of judgment, and besides that we know not 
what allays and ‘abatements are to be made by the good meaning 
and the ignorance of the man; all that can concern us is to tell you 
that you are in error, that you depart from scripture, that you exer- 
cise tyranny over souls, that you leave the divine institution, and 
prevaricate God’s commandment, that you divide the church without 
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iruth and without necessity, that you tie men to believe things under 
pain of damnation which cannot be made very probable, much less 
certain; and therefore that you sin against God and are in danger of 
His eternal displeasure. Butin giving the final sentence as we have 
no more to do than your men have, yet so we refuse to follow your 
evil example; and we follow the glorious precedent of our blessed 
Lord, who decreed and declared against the crime, but not against 
the crimina] before the day; ‘he that does this or that, 1s in danger 
of the council,’ or ‘in danger of judgment,’ or ‘liable and obnoxious 
to the danger of hell fire,’ so we say of your greatest errors; they put 
you in the danger of perishing; but that you shall or shall not 
perish, we leave it to your Judge; and if you call this charity, it is 
well; 1 am sure it is piety and the fear of God. 


7. Whether you may be saved, or whether you shall be damned 
for your crrors, does ucither depend upon our affirmative nor your 
negative, but according to the rate and value which God sets upon 
things. Whatever we talk, things are as they are, not as we dis- 
pute, or grant, or hope; and therefore it were well if your men 
would leave abusing you and themselves with these litle arts of 
indirect support. or many men that are warranted, yet do eter- 
nally perish, and you in your church damn millions who I doubt 
not shall reign with Jesus eternally in the heavens. 


8. I wish you would consider, that if any of our men say sal- 
vation may be had in your church, it is not for the goodness of 
your new propositions, but only because you do keep so much of 
that which is our religion, that upon the confidence of that we 
hope well concerning you. And we do not hope any thing at all 
that is good of you or your religion as it distinguishes from us 
and ours: we hope that the good which you have common with 
us may obtain pardon directly or indirectly, or may be an antidote 
of the venom, and an amulet against the danger of your very great 
errors. So that if you can derive any confidence from our conces- 
sion, you must remember where it takes root; not upon any thing 
of yours, but wholly upon the excellency of ours; you are not at 
all safe or warranted for being papists, but we hope well of some 
of you, for having so much of the protestant: and if that will do 
you any good, proceed in it, and follow it whithersoever it leads 
you. 


_9. The safety that you dream of which we say to be on your 
side, is nothing of allowance or warranty, but a hope that is col- 
lateral, indirect and relative; we do not say any thing whereby 
you can conclude yours to be safer than ours, for it is not safe 
at all, but extremely dangerous; we affirm those errors in them- 
selves to be damnable, some to contain in them impiety, some 
to have sacrilege, some idolatry, some superstition, some practices 
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to be conjuring and charming and very like to witchcraft, as m 
your hallowing of water, and baptizing bells, and exorcising de- 
moniacs; and what safety there can be in these, or what you 
can fancy we should allow to you, I suppose you need not boast 
of. Now because we hope some are saved amongst you, you 
must not conclude yours to be safe; for our hope relies upon 
this ;—There are many of your propositions in which we differ from 
you, that thousands amongst you understand and know nothing 
of, it is to them as if they were not, it 15. to them now as it was 
before the council, they hear not of it. And though your priests 
have taken a course that the most ignorant do practise some of 
your abominations most grossly, yet we hope this will not be 
laid upon them who (as S. Austin’s expression is) cauta sollic- 
tudine querunt veritatem, corrigi parati cum ivenerint: do ac- 
cording as they are able warily and diligently seek for truth, and 
are ready to follow ® it when they find it; men who live good lives, 
and repent of all their evils known and unknown. Now if we 
are not deceived in our hopes, these men shall rejoice in the eter- 
nal goodness of God, which prevails over the malice of them that 
misguide smu; but if we be deceived in our hopes of you, your 
guides ΠΑΡ sbused you, and the blind leaders of the blind will 
fall together. or, 


10. If you will have the secret of this whole affair, this it is. 
The hopes we have of any of you (as it is known) principally re- 
lies upon the hopes of your repentance. Now we say that a man 
may repent of an error which he knows not of; as he that prays 
heartily for the pardon of all jus sins and errors known and un- 
known, by his general repentance may obtain many degrees and 
instances of mercy. Now thus much also your men allow to us; 
these who live well, and dic in a true though but general repentance 
of their:sins and errors, even amongst us your best and wisest men 
pronounce to be in a saveable condition. Here then we are equal, 
and we are as safe by your confession as you are by ours. But 
because there are some bigots of your faction, fierce and fiery, who 
say that a general repentance will not serve our turns, but it must 
be a particular renunciation of protestancy; these men deny not 
only to us but to themselves too, all that comfort which they de- 
rive from our concession, and indeed which they can hope for from 
the mercies of God. For be you sure we think as ill of your er- 
rors as you can suppose of our articles; and therefore if for errors 
(be they on which side it chances) a general repentance will not 
serve the turn without an actual dereliction, then flatter not your- 
selves by any thing of our kindness to your party; for you must 
have a particular if a general be not sufficient. But if it be suf- 
ficient for you, it is so for us, in case we be in error as your men 
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suppose us; but if it will not suffice us for remedy to those errors 
you charge us with, neither will it suffice you; for the case must 
needs be equal as to the value of repentance and” malignity of the 
error: and therefore these men condemn themselves, and will not 
allow us to hope well of them; but if they will allow us to hope, 
it must be by affirming the value of a general repentance; and if 
they allow that, they must hope as well of ours as we of theirs: 
but if they deny it to us, they deny it to themselves, and then 
they can no more brag of any thing of our concession. This only 
I add to this consideration; that your men do not, cannot charge 
upon us any doctrine that is in its matter and effect impious; there 
is nothing positive in our doctrine, but is either true or innocent ; 
but we are accused for denying your superstructures: ours there- 
fore (if we be deceived) is but like a sin of omission; yours are 
sins of commission in case you are in the wrong (as we believe 
you to be) and thercfore you must needs be in the greater danger 
than we can be supposed, by how much sins of omission are less 
than sins of commission. 


11, Your very way of arguing from our charity is a very fallacy, 
and a trick that must needs deccive you if you rely upon it. For 
whereas your men argue thus, ‘The protestants say we papists may be 
saved, and so say we too; but we papists say that you protestants 
cannot; therefore it is safest to be a papist:’ consider that of this 
argument, if it shall be accepted, any bold heretic can make use 
against any modest Christian of a true persuasion. For if he can but 
outface the modesty of the good man, and tell him he shall be 
damned; unless that modest man say as much of him, you see 
impudence shall get the better of the day. But it is thus in every 
error. Fifteen bishops of Jerusalem in immediate succession were 
circumcised', believing it to be necessary so to be: with these, other 
christian churches who were of the uncircumcision, did communicate : 
suppose new that these bishops had not only thought it necessary for 
themselves but for others too; this argument you see was ready : 
you of the uncircumcision who do communicate with us, think that 
we may be saved though we are circumcised, but we do not think 
that you who are not circumcised can be saved, therefore it is the 
safest way to be circumcised : I suppose you would not have thought 
their argument good, neither would you have had your children 
Circumeised. But this argument may serve the presbyterians as 
Well as the papists. We are indeed very kind to them in our 
sentences concerning their salvation; aad they are many of them as 
unkind to us; if they should argue so as you do, and say, ‘You 
€piscopal men think we presbyterians though in errrors can be 
Saved, and we say so too; but we think you episcopal men are 
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enemies of the kingdom of Jesus Clirist, and therefore we think 
you in a damnable condition; therefore it is safer to be a presby- 
terian:’ 1 know not what your men would think of the argument in 
their hands, Iam sure we had reason to complain that we are used 
very ill on both hands for no other cause but because we are chari- 
table. But it is not our case alone, but the old catholics wore used 
just so by the Donatists in this very argument as we are uscd by your 
men. The Donatists were so fierce against the catholics, that they 
would re-baptize all them who came to their churches from the other : 
but the catholics, as knowing the Donatists did give right baptism, 
admitted their converts to repentance, but did not re-baptize them. 
Upon this score the Donatists triumphed, saying, ‘ You catholics con- 
fess our baptism to be good, and so say we: but we Donatists deny 
your baptism to be good; therefore it 1s safer to be of our side than 
yours.’ Now what should the catholics say or do? should they lie 
for God and for religion, and to serve the ends of truth say the 
Donatists’ baptism was not good? That they ought not. Should they 
damn all the Donatists, and make the rent wider? 1t was too great 
already. What then? They were quiet, and knew that the Donatists 
sought advantages by their own fierceness, and trampled upon thie 
others’ charity ; but so they hardened themselves in error, and became 
evil because the others were good. 


I shall trouble you no further now, but desire you to consider of 
these things with as much caution as they were written with charity. 
Till 1 hear from you, I shall pray to God to open your heart and 
your understanding, that you may return from whence you are fallen, 
and ‘repent, and do your first work ;? which that you may do is the 
hearty desire of 
your very aflectionate 


friend and servant, 
JER. TAYLOR. 


THE SECOND LETTER. 


WRITTEN TO A PERSON NEWLY CONVERTED TO THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


MADAM, 


IT 5158 God 1 am safely arrived where I desired to be after my 
unwilling departure from the place of your abode and danger: and 
now because I can have no other expression of my tenderness, I ac- 
count that I have a treble obligation to signify it by my care of your 
biggest and eternal interest. And because it hath pleased God to 
make me an instrument of making you to understand in some fair 
measure the excellencies of a true and holy religion, and that I have 
pointed out such follics and errors in the Roman church at which 
your understanding, being forward and pregnant, did of itself start as 
at imperfect ill-looking propositions; give me leave to do that now 
which is the purpose of my charity, that is, teach you to turn this to 
the advantage of a holy life, that you may not only be changed but 
converted. lor the church of England, whither you are now come, 
is not in condition to boast herself in the reputation of changing the 
opinion of a single person, though never so excellent; she hath no 
temporal ends to serve which must stand upon fame and noises; all 
that she can design is to serve God, to advance the honour of the 
Lord and the good of souls, and to rejoice in the cross of Christ. 


]. First therefore I desire you to remember that as now you are 
taught to pray both publicly and privately, in a language under- 
stood, so at is intended your affections should be forward, in propor- 
tion to the advantages which your prayer hath in the understanding 
part. For though you have been often told and have heard that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion, you will find that the proposi- 
tion is unnatural, and against common sense and experience ; because 
It 15 impossible to desire that of which we know nothing, unless the 
desire itself be fantastical and illusive: it is necessary that in the 
Same proportion in which we understand any good thing, in the same 
we shall also desire it, and the more particular and minute your 
notices are, the more passionate and material also your affections will 
be towards it; and if they be good things for which we are taught 
to pray, the more you know them the more reason you have to love 
them; it is monstrous to think that devotion, that is, passionate 
desires of religious things, and the earnest prosecutions of them, 
should be produced by any thing of ignorance or less perfect notices 
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in any sense. Since therefore you are taught to pray so that your 
understanding is the precentor or the master of the quire, and you 
know what you say; your desires are made human, religious, ex- 
press, material (for these are the advantages of prayers and liturgies 
well understood) be pleased also to remember, that now if you be 
not also passionate and devout for the things you mention, you will 
want the spirit of prayer, and be more inexcusable than before. In 
many of your prayers before (especially the public) you heard a voice, 
but saw and perceived nothing of the sense, and what you understood 
of it was like the man in the gospel that was half blind, he saw men 
walking like trees: and so you possibly might perceive the meaning of 
it in general ; you knew when they came to the epistle, when to the 
gospel, when the Jv¢roz¢, when the ax, when any of the other more 
general periods were; but you could have nothing of the spirit of prayer, 
that is, nothing of the devotion and the holy affections to the parti- 
cular excellencies which could or ought there to have been represented : 
but now you are taught how you may be really devout, it 15 made facile 
and easy, and there can want nothing but your consent and observa- 
tion. 


2. Whereas now you are taken off from all human confidences, 
from relying wholly and almost ultimately upon the priest’s power 
and external act, from reckoning prayers by numbers, from forms 
and outsides; you are not to think that the priest’s power is less, 
that the sacraments are not eficctive, that your prayers may not be 
repeated frequently ; but you are to remember that all outward things 
and ceremonies, all sacraments and institutions, work their effect in 
the virtue of Christ by some moral instrument. The priests in the 
church of England can absolve you as much as the Roman priests 
could fairly pretend; but then we teach that you must first be a 
penitent and a returning person, and our absolution does but manifest 
the work of God, and comfort and instruct your conscience, direct 
and manage it. You shall be absolved here, but not unless you live 
an holy hfe; so that in this you will find no change but to the 
advantage of a strict life; we will not flatter you and cozen your 
dear soul by pretended ministries, but we so order our discourses 
and directions that all our ministrations may be really effective. And 
when you receive the holy sacrament of the encharist, or the Lord’s 
supper, it does more good here than they do there, because if they 
consecrate ritely ἃ, yet they do not communicate you fully; and if 
they offer the whole representative sacrifice, yet they do not give you 
the whole sacrament. Only we enjoin that you coine with so much 
holiness, that the grace of God in your heart may be the principal, 
and the sacrament 1m our hands may be the ministering and assisting 
part: we do not promise great effects to easy trifling dispositions, 
because we would not deceive, but really procure to you great cffects ; 
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and therefore you are now to come to our offices with the same ex- 
pectations as before, of pardon, of grace, of sanctification; but you 
must do something more of the work yourself, that we may not do 
less in effect than you have in your expectation; we will not, to 
advance the reputation of our power, deceive you into a less blessing. 


8. Be careful that you do not flatter yourself that mm our com- 
munion you may have more ease and hberty of hfe; for though 
[ know your pious soul desires passionately to please God and to 
live religiously, yet I ought to be careful to prevent a temptation, 
lest it at any time should discompose your severity. Therefore as 
to confession to a priest (which how it is usually practised amongst 
the Roman party, yourself can very well account, and you have 
complained sadly that it 1s made an ordinary act, easy and tran- 
sient, sometime matter of temptation, oftentimes impertinent, but) 
suppose it free from such scandal to which some men’s folly did 
betray il, yet the same severity you will find among us; for though 
we will not tell a he to help a sinner, and say that is necessary 
which is only appointed {o make men do themselves good, yet we 
advise and commend it, and do all the work of souls to all those 
people that will be saved by all means, to devout persons, that 
imake religion the business of their lives: and they that do not so 
m the churches of the Roman communion, as they find but little 
advantage by periodical confessions, so they feel but little awful- 
ness and severity by the injunction. You must confess to God all 
your secret actions, you must advise with a holy man in all the 
affairs of your soul, you will be but an ill friend to yourself if you 
conceal from him the state of your spiritual affairs: we desire not. 
to hear the circumstance of every sin, but when matter of justice 
is concerned, or the nature of the sin is changed, that is, when 
it ought to be made a question, And you will find that though 
the church of Kngland gives you much hberty from the bondage 
of innumerable ceremonies and human devices, yet in the matter 
of holiness you will be tied to very great service, but such a ser- 
vice as is perfect freedom, that is, the service of God and the love 
of the holy Jesus, and a very strict religious life; for we do not 
promise heaven but upon the same terms it is promised us, that 
Is, ‘repentance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus:’ and 
as in faith we make no more to be necessary than what is made 
so in holy scripture, so in the matter of repentance we give you 
no easy devices, and suffer no lessening definitions of it, but oblige 
you to that strictness which is the condition of being saved, and 
80 expressed to be by the infallible word of God; but such as in 
the churclr of Rome they do not so much stand upon. 

Madam, I am weary of my journey, and although I did purpose 
to have spoken many things more, yet I desire that my not doin 
If may be laid upon the account of my weariness: all that 1 shall 
add to the main business is this ;— 
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4. Read the scripture diligently, and with an humble spirit, and in 
it observe what is plain, and believe and live accordingly. Trouble 
not yourself with what is difficult, for in that your duty is not de- 
scribed. 


5. Pray frequently and effectually; I had rather your prayers 
should be often than long. It was well said of Petrarch, Magno 
verborum freno uti decet cum-superiore colloquentem, ‘when you 
speak to your superior you ought to have a bridle upon your 
tongue ;’ much more when you speak to God. I speak of what 
is decent in respect of ourselves and our infinite distances from 
God: but if love makes you speak, speak on, so shall your prayers 
be full of charity and devotion: Nudlus est amore superior, ille Te 
coget ad veniam, qui me ad multiloguinm ; ἴον makes God to be 
our friend, and our approaches more united and acceptable; and 
therefore you may say to God, ‘the same love which made me 
speak, will also move Thee to hear and pardon:’ love and devotion 
may enlarge your litanies, but nothing else can, unless authority 
does interpose. 


6. Be curious not to communicate but with the true sons of 
the church of England, lest if you follow them that were amongst 
us, but are gone out from us Meniss they were not of us), you 
be offended and tempted to impute their follies to the church of 
England. 


7. Trouble yourself with no controversies willingly, but how 
you may best please God by a strict and severe conversation. 


8. If any protestant live loosely, remember that he dishonours an 
excellent religion, and that it may be no more laid upon the charge 
of our church, than the ill lives of most Christians may upon the 
whole religion. 


9, Let no man or woman affnight you with declamations and scar- 
ing words of ‘ heretic,’ and ‘damnation,’ and ‘changeable ;’ for these 
words may be spoken against them that return to light as well as to 
those that go to darkness, and that which men of all sides can say, it 
can be of effect to no side upon its own strength or pretension. 


THE THIRD LETTER. 


WRITTEN TO A GENTLEMAN THAT WAS TEMPTED TO THE 
COMMUNION OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


Sir, 


You needed not to make the preface of an excuse for writing so 
friendly and so necessary a letter of enquiry. It was your kindness 
to my person which .directed your addresses hither; and your duty 
which engaged you to enquire somewhere. 

I do not doubt but you, and very many other ingenious and con- 
scientious persons, do every day meet with the tempters of the Roman 
church, who like the pharisees compass sea and land to get a prose- 
lyte ; at this I wonder not ; for as Demetrius ἃ said, by this craft they 
get their living: but I wonder that any ingenious person, and such 
as [ perceive you to be, can be shaken by their weak assaults: for 
their batteries are made up with impossible propositions, and weak 
and violent prejudices respectively ; and when they talk of their own 
infallibility, they prove it with false mediums, say we; with fallible 
medinins, as themsclves confess; and when they argue us of an un- 
certain faith, because we pretend to no infallibility, they are theim- 
selves much more uncertain, because they build their pretence of 
infallibility upon that which not only can but will deceive them: and 
since they can pretend no higher for their infallibility than prudential 
motives, they break in pieces the staff upon which they lean, and 
with which they strike us. 

But sir, you are pleased to ask two questions: first, whether the 
apostles of our blessed Lord did not orally deliver many things neces- 
sary to salvation which were not committed to wnting; to which you 
add this asswmentum (in which because you desire to be answered, I 
Suppose you meant it for another question) viz., whether in those 
things which the church of Rome retains, and we take no notice of, 
she be an innovator, or a conserver of tradition; and whether any 
thing which she so retains was or was not esteemed necessary ? 

The answer to the first part, will conclude the second. J‘ there- 
fore answer, that whatsoever the apostles did deliver as necessary to 
salvation, all that was written in the scriptures: and that to them 
Who believe the scriptures to be the word of God, there needs no 
other magazine of divine truths but the scripture. And this the 
fathers of the first and divers succeeding ages do unanimously affirm. 

will set down two or three, so plain that either you must conclude 
them to be deceivers, or that you will need no more but their testi- 
mony. 


“ [Acts xix. 25.4 
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The words of S. Basil» are these, Δεῖ πᾶν ῥῆμα ἢ πρᾶγμα morod- 
σθαι τῇ μαρτυρίᾳ τῆς θεοπνεύστου γραφῆς, x.t.A., ‘every word and 
every thing ought to be made credible (or believed) by the testimony 
of the divinely inspired scripture; both for the confirmation of good 
things, and also for the reproof of the evil’—S. Cynl of Jerusalem, 
catech. xii. illuminat.*, saith, “ Attend not to my inventions, for you 
may possibly be deceived; but trust no word unless thou dost learn 
it from the divine scriptures :” and in catech. iv. wlum.4 Δεῖ yap 
περὶ τῶν θείων καὶ ἁγίων τῆς πίστεως μυστηρίων, κιτιλ., ‘for it be- 
hoves us not to deliver so much as the least thing, μηδὲ τὸ τύχον, 
of the divine and holy mysteries of faith, without the divine scrip- 
tures, nor to be moved with probable discourses: neither give credit 
to me speaking, unless what 1s spoken be demonstrated by the holy 
scriptures ; for that is the security of our faith, σωτηρία τῆς πίστεως 
ἡμών, which is derived not from witty inventions, but from the de- 
monstration of divine scriptures..—Omune quod loquimur debemus 
affirmare de scripturis sanctis ; so ὃ. Wierome 7 psad. Ixxxix.e And 
again, 7106 quia de scripturis auctoritatem non habet, eadem facilitate 
contemnilur qua probatur, in Matth. xxin.'—Si quid dicitur absque 
scriptura, auditorum cogitatio claudicat, so Ὁ. Chrysostom in psat. 
xev. homil.®&—Theodoret®, dial. 1. cap. 6, brings im the orthodox 
Christian saying to Eranistes, “ Bring not to me your Jogisms and 
syllogisms, ἐγὼ yap μόνῃ πείθομαι τῇ θείᾳ γραφῇ, I rely only upon 
scriptures.”——I could reckon very, very many more, both elder and 
later: and if there be any universal tradition consigned to us by the 
universal testimony of antiquity, it 1s this; that the scriptures are a 
perfect repository of all the will of God, of all the faith of Christ : 
and this I will engage myself to make very apparent to you, and cer- 
tain against any opposer. 

Upon the supposition of which it follows, that whatever the church 
of Rome obtrudes as necessary to salvation, and an article of faith 
that is not in scripture, is an mnovation in matter of faith, and a 
tyranny over consciences: which whosoever submits to, prevaricates 
the rule of the apostle, commanding us that we ‘stand fast in the 
liberty with which Christ hath set us free',’ 


To the other questions ;— Whether an ecclesiastical tradition be of 
equal authority with divine; [ answer negatively: and I believe I 
shall have no adversary in it, except peradventure some of the jesuited 
bigots. An ecclesiastical tradition, viz., a positive constitution of 
the church delivered from hand to hand, is in the power of the church 
to alter, but a divine is not. Ecclesiastical traditions in matters of 
faith there are none, but what are also divine; as for rituals ecclesi- 
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astical descending by tradition, they are confessedly alterable: but 
till they be altered by abrogation, or desuctude, or contrary custom, 
or a contrary reason, or the like, they do oblige by virtue of that 
authority whatsoever it is that hath power over you. IL know not 
what D. P. G.* did say, but I am confident they who reported it of 
him were mistaken ; he could not say or mean what is charged upon 
him. 


Τ have but two things more to speak to. One is, you desire me 
to recite what else might impede your compliance with the Roman 
church? I answer, truth and picty hinder you. For you must pro- 
fess the belief of many false propositions, and certainly believe many 
uncertain things, and be uncharitable to all the world but your own 
party, and make christianity a faction, and you must yield your reason 
a servant to man, and you must plainly prevaricate an institution of 
Christ, and you must make an apparent departure from the church in 
which you received your baptism and the Spirit of God, if you go 
over to Rome. But sir, I refer you to the two letters 1 have lately 
published at: the end of my ‘Discourse of friendship ;’ and I desire you 
to read my treatise of the ‘Real presence?’ and if you can believe the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, you can put off your rcason, and your 
sense, and your religion, and all the instruments of credibihty, when 
you please: and these are not little things ; in these you may perish : 
an error in these things is practical; but our way is safe, as being 
upon the defence, and entirely resting upon scripture, and the apo- 
stolical churches. 

The other thing I am to speak to is, the report you have heard of 
my inclinations to go over to Rome. Sir, that party which needs 
such lying stones for the support of their cause, proclaim their cause 
to be very weak, or themselves to be very evil advocates. Sir, be 
confident, they dare not tempt me to do so, and it is not the first 
time they have endeavoured to serve their ends by saying such things 
of me. , But I bless God for it, it is perfectly a slander, and it shall, 
I hope, for ever prove so. Sir, if 1 may speak with you, I shall say 
very many things more for your confirmation. Pray to God to guide 
you; and make no change suddenly : for if their way be truc to-day, 
it will be so to-morrow ; and you need not make haste to undo your- 
self, Sir, 1 wish you a settled mind and a holy conscience: and 
. that I could serve you in the capacity of 


your very loving friend and servant in our blessed Lord, 
JER. TAYLOR. 
Monday, Jan. 11. 1657. (i. 6. 1653.] 


* (Doctor Peter Gunning ?—Ed. of 1673 reads, ‘ Mr. G.’ | 


THE FOURTH LETTER. 


TO THE SAME PERSON. 
SIR, 


I perceive that you are very much troubled; and I see also that 
you are in great danger ; but that also troubles me, because I see they 
are little things and very weak and fallacious that move you. You 
propound many things in your letter in the same disorder as they are 
in your conscience: to all which I can best give answers when I 
speak with you; to which because you desire, [ invite you, and’ 
promise you a hearty endeavour to give you satisfaction in all your 
material enquiries. Sir, 1 desire you to make no haste to change, in 
case you be so miserable as to have it im your thoughts: for to 
#0 over to the church of Rome is like death, there is no recovery 
rom thence without a miracle; because unwary souls (such are 
they who change from us to them) are with all the arts of wit and 
violence strangely entangled and ensured, when they once get the 
prey. Sir, I thank you for the paper you inclosed. The men are 
αὖ ἃ loss, they would fain say something against that book, but know 
not what. Sir, I will endeavour if you come to me, to restore you 
to peace and quiet; and if I cannot effect it, yet I will pray for it, 
and I am sure God can. To His mercy I commend you, and rest 


your very affectionate friend in our blessed Lord, 


JER. TAYLOR. 


Feb. 1651. 


THE FIFTH LETTER. 


TO THE SAME PERSON. 
SIR, 


Tue first letter which you mention in tlus latter of the tenth of 
March, I reecived not ; 1 had not else failed to give you an answer ; 
1 was so wholly unknowing of it that I did not understand your ser- 
vant’s meaning when he came to require an answer. But to your 
question which you now propound, [ answer. 

Qursi. Whether without all danger of superstition or idolatry we 
may not render divine worship to our blessed Saviour, as present im 
the blessed sacrament or host, according to His human nature in that 
host ἢ 

Answ. We may not render divine worship to Him as present in 
the blessed sacrament according to His human nature, without danger 
of idolatry ; because He is not there according to His human nature, 
and therefore you give divine worship to a von ens, which must 
necds be idolatry. For Jdolum nihil est im mundo, sath 8. Paul, 
and Christ as present by His human nature in the sacrament is a 
non ens ; for it is not true, there 1s no such thing. He is present 
there by His divine power, and His divine blessing, and the fruits of 
His body, the real effective consequents of His passion: but for any 
other presence, it is ‘dv/um, it is nothing in the world. Adore Christ 
in heaven, for the heavens must contain Ein till the time of restitu- 
tion of all things. And if you in the reception of the holy sacrament 
worship [lim whom you know to be in heaven; you cannot be con- 
cerned in duty to worship Him in the host (as you call it) any more 
than to worship Him im the host at Nvfre Yume when you are at 
S. Peter’s in Rome: for you see Him no more in one place than in 
another ; and if to believe Him to be there in the host at No/re Dame 
be sufficient to cause you to worship Him there, then you are to do 
so to Him at Rome, though you be not present: for you believe Hin 
there ; you know as much of Him by faith in both places, and as 
little by sense in either. But however, this is a thing of infinite 
danger. God is a jealous God: He spake it in the matter of exter- 
nal worship, and of idolatry; and therefore do nothing that is like 
worshipping a mere creature, nothing that is like worshipping that 
which you are not sure it is God: and if you can believe the bread 
when it is blessed by the priest is God almighty, you can if you please 
believe any thing else. 

To the other parts of your question, viz., whether the same body 
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be present really and substantially, because we believe it to be there ; 
or whether we do believe it to be there because God hath manifestly 
revealed it to be so, and therefore we revere and adore it accordingly : 
1 answer, 

First, I do not know whether or no you do believe Him to be 
there really and substantially. Secondly, if you do believe it so, I 
do not know what you mean by really and substantially. Thirdly, 
whatsoever you do mean by it, if you do believe it to be there 
really and substantially in any sense, [ cannot tell why you believe it 
to be so: you best know your own reasons and motives of belief; for 
my part, 1 believe it to be there really in the sense I have explicated 
in my book, and for those reasons which I have there alleged; but 
that we are to adore it upon that account, 1 no way understand. If 
it be transubstantiated, and you are sure of it; then you may pray 
to it, and put your trust in it, and believe the holy bread to be co- 
eternal with the Father, and with the Holy Ghost. But it is strange 
that the bread being consecrated by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
should be turned into the substance and nature of God, and of the 
Son of God: if so, does not the Son at that time proceed from the 
Holy Ghost, and not the Holy Ghost from the Son? But I am 
ashamed of the horrible proposition. Sir, I pray God keep you from 
these extremest dangers. 1 love and value you, and will pray for 
you and be, dear sir, 


your very affectionate friend to scrve you, 


JER. TAYLOR. 


March 18, 1654. 
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